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Abi\  h  An  Ingmrjf  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate 
or  Received  Text  of  the  New  Testament;  in  which  t/i0  Greek' 
Manuscripts  are  newly  classed,  the  Integrity  of  the  Authorised 
Text  vindicated^  and  the  various  Readings  traced  to  their 
Chipn.  By  the  Rev*  Frederick  Notaui  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Umted  Church.    8vo.  .576  pp^     l6s.    RiTurgtom.     18t5. 

It  has  been  objected^  and  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  justice^ 
t>oth  to  the  writers  and  to  the  readers  of  the  present  day^  that 
they  are  ever  disinclined  loiter  into  the  labour  of  ioirestigatioii 
themselves,  but  are  contented  to  rely  upon  the  industry  and  to 
trust  to  the  fidelity  of  their  predecessors:  us  ivoifMt  fAiSiJani  r^w* 
TCi.  It  is  therefore  with  peculiarpleasure  that  we  introduce  to  the 
learned  world  a  volumej  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
age  in  whidh  we  Uve  from  so  severe  a  chaif;e^  and  to  prove  that 
there  is  one  man  at  least  among  us^  who^  in  the  ardour  of  investi- 
gation and  in  the  depth  of  original  research  j  will  yield  to  no  The- 
Qlogiau  of  ancient  days* 

m  r.  Nolan's  reputation  as  aTheolof^an^is  already  established  by 
his  work  on  theOpBBATioKs  of  thb  Holy  Ghost,  published 
at  thedose  of  the  year  18 19.  Aftersuch  an  exertion  of  talent,  most 
men  would  have  allowed  themselves  some  litde  relaxation,  or  had 
|hey  engaged  without  respite. in  further  literary  pursuits,  would 
have  selected  an  object  on  which  it  would  not  be  necessary  ta 
bestow  uncommon  eaertiou.  In  both  these  respects  our  author's 
devoteduess  to  bis  profjessienal  studies^  led  hun  to  a  different 
cocu'se ;  for  the  licmndation  of  the  work  now  before  us  was  laid 
iii  oiir  own  pages  in  Februaryi  1814>  and  our  introductory  ob- 
nervation  fully  expresses  our  sense  of  the  arduousness  of  the  un- 
dertakings As  to  the  success  which  has  attended  his  labours  in 
the  present  instance^  we*  are  on  many  considerations  restrained 
Irom  obtruding  upon  our  learned  readers  any  premature  conclu* 
sions  of  our  own,  but  Mrithout  incurring  t)ie  imputation  of  partia<< 

B  lity, 

-  Voin  V.  JCAirVAHT,  1816. 
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lity>  we  shall  be  permitted,  we  trust,  to  assume  thus  much  in  our 
author's  behalf  that  therfe  can  be  but  oue  opinion  as  to  the  indus- 
try, the  accuracy  and  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  so  extraordinary 
a  manner  throughout  the  volume— Hin  opinion  which  we  confi- 
dently promise  ourselves  will  not  only  be  privately  entertained^  but 
publicly  demonstrated.  But  without  further  preface,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  an  historical  sketch  of  the  investigations 
previously  made  into  the  state  of  the  Received  Text  of  Scripture, 
as  no  unsuitable  introduction  to  what  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Nolan. 

The  early  efforts  of  every  art,  necessarily  superficial,  admit 
of  an  easy  description.   The  first  essay,  in  sacred  criticism  com- 
menced under  the  patronage  of  that  distinguished  prelate  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  who  undertook  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth* 
century,  the  Complutensian  Polyglott.  Fifteen  years  were  employ- 
ed in  compiling  this  great  work,  forty^two  persons,  eminent  for  their 
learning,  having. been  maintained  at  a  considerable  expence  in  pre- 
paring it  for  publication.   In  executing  this  task,  there  was  little 
room  for  the  exercise  of  conjectural  or  emendatory  critici^* 
The  editors  undertook  the  work  expressly  with  the  design  of  fol- 
Ipwing  the  most  antienc  manuscript's,  with  a  religious  exactness  ; 
having  been  supplied  by  Leo  X.  with  seven  of  the  most  valuable 
copies  in  the  Vatican  library ;  and  they  accomplished  the  work 
agreeably  to  its  intention.  A  manuscript,  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
which  Dr.  Mill  found  in  Archbishop  Laud's  coUectiot],  harmo- 
luses  with  the  Complutensian  text  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree, 
as  to  justify  the  supposition,  that  they  have  been  respectively 
taken  from  the  same  exemplar.    The  fidelity  of  this  edition  to 
the  original  from  whence  it  was  copied  gives  it  the  authority  of  a 
manuscript,  said  so  highly  has  it  been  estimated;  for  the  purity  of 
its  texi,  that  many  critics  have  given  it  the  preference  to  the  re- 
ceived text  of  our  printed  editions.  1  he  most  striking  peculiarity 
of  this  edition,  is  the  celebrated  verse  containing  the  heavenly 
witnesses,  1  John  v.  7.  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
learned  discussion ;  but  the  opinion  of  every  unbiassed  person 
now  rests  in  the  conviction,  that  it  retains  this  verse  merely  as 
a  translation  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

The  publication  of  this  great  and  celebrated  work  was  antici- 
pated by  the  third  edition  of  Erasmus,  who  undertook  to  settlcf 
the  text>  on  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
who  conse<|uently  produced  that  edition  from  Which  the  I'eceived 
text  deviates  in  no  reading  of  the  least  importance.  The  manu- 
script which  formed  the  exemplar  of  this  text  is  still  ex  tanti  having 
been  discovered  by  Griesbach  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  from 
«  collation  of  that  accurate  critic  it  appears,  that  Erasmus,  who 
entrusted  the  revisal  of  tbepress  to  <£colampadius^  adhered  very 

closely 
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closely  to  his  model,  as  be  has  adopted  some  of  its  oitiiograirfiical 
inaccuracies.  This  edition  is  chiefly  valaable,  on  account  of  tbo 
principle  on  which  it  is  formed/ and  in  consequence  of  its  foraiK 
ittg  the  basis  of  the  Received  Text.  It  contains  the  text  of  ibm 
hea^nly  witnesses,  which  had  been  omitted  in  both  Enamwfw 
former  editions,  but  which  was  inserted  in  diis  on  the  anthority 
of  the  Montfort  MS.  which  at  present  exists  in  the  library  oi 
Dublin  UniYersity :  Erasmus  having  pledged  himself  to  rm^ 
state  this  passage  in  the  sacred  text,  if  a  single  manuscript  wert 
produced,  in  which  it  was  extant.  "- 

Thus  hoc  the  editors  of  the  New  Testament,  in  revising  the  sa« 
ered  text,  followed  no  settled  plan  of  emendatory  crittcism* 
Having  chosen  from  among  the  manuscripts  vrith  which  Ibey 
were  provided,  one  copy,  which  appeared  to  them  of  the  highest 
audiori^,  diey  committed  it  to  print  with  little  alteration.  Thft 
sphere  of  critical  enquiry  %vas  however  enlarged  under  Robert 
Stephens,  by  the  publication  of  an  edition,  containing  a  collar 
tion  of  fifteen  MSS»  and  the  Complutensian  edition,  which  weri 
annexed  as  marginal  notes  to  the  text  of  Erasmus,  renrinted  bjr 
Stephens  with  a  very  few  corrections  adopted  from  me  edition 
of  Complutum.  The  MSS.  which  were  used  in  forming  this 
colktion  are  likewise  extant,  having  been  discovered  by  Father 
Le  Long  in  the  Royal  library  at  t^aris :  but  it  appears,  on  a  con»- 
parison  of  the  written  and  printed  authorities,  that  the  various 
readings  have  been  collected  with  little  accuracy.  In  this  editioit 
likewise  the  text  of  the  heavenly  witnesses  is  inserted ;  and  an 
error  in  placing  a  note  of  reference  to  the  margin  has  given 
rise  to  an  opinion  that  this  long-contested  verse  stands  in  Sle«- 
phens's  text,  supported  by  manuscript  authority.  This  notion 
however,  if  it  now  prevails,  rests  solely  with  those  who  wbuM 
eabstitute  tiieir  wishes  for  fact ;  the  typographical  error  in  Ste^- 
phens's  text  having  been  demonstrated  by  the  present  Maiganft 
Professor  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  unprejudiced  reader. 

In  the  pi^eoeding  attempts,  however  valuable  in  their  day,  we 
merely  diseovor  the  first  rudiments  of  that  art  which  has  beeti 
advanced  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  by  modem  critics. 
We  pass  over  the  various  readings  of  Laurentius  Vaila^  and  th^ 
Marquis  Velex,  as  scarcely  deserving  of  notice,  in  the  vast  mass 
of  valuaUe  materials  which  have  been  collected  by  their  indefa- 
4%iible  successors.  Until  the  publication  of  Bishop  Walton*^ 
Polyglott,  nothing  of  moment  was  efiected,  in  investigating  the 
state  of  the  text,  or  publishing  collations  of  various  reading^,. 
The  learned  author  of  that  work,  which  reflects  <!redit  on  the  nav 
tion  in  which  it  was  produced,  M^as  furnished  by  Primate  Usher, 
with  the  various  reacfings  of  sixteen  MSS.  lliis  collation  of 
lexts^  with  Sections  iv— *xvi.  (inclusive^  of  the  )Prologomena, 

9  a  constitute 
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toiutitttte  the  foundation  oftfaathighlj4aboured  system  of  ^cre'di 
crilicism  w'Ueh  has  beeb  raised  by  modem  industry.  In  this 
eoUectioQ  of  readings^  which  is  inserted  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
Ae  Polyglotti  we  observe  almost  all  the  varieties  which  have  beea 
discovered  in  the  sacred  text  by  a  long  and  accurate  invest^tion 
of  MSS.  while  the  fore-cited  sections  of  the  Prolegomena  furnish 
m  variety  of  the  most  learned  and  curious  information^  relative  to 
the  state  atid  history  of  the  text  and  versions  of  Scripture. 
{  The  labours  of  Bishop  Walton  having  been  principally  con« 
£ned  to  the  consideration  of  the  Old  Testament ;  little  was  ef- 
fected towards  investigating  the  state  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Canon^  until  Father  Simon  published  his  Critical  History  of  the 
Text  and  Versions  of  the  New  Testament.  In  this  useful  work^ 
the  outline  of  which  was  sketched  and  filled  up  on  the  plan  sug* 
gested  in  Walton's  Prole^omepa^  sacred  criticism  assumed  that 
determinate  form^  which  it  has  since  preserved^  under  the  bands 
of  its  numerous  cultivators^  The  best  information  is  here  col- 
lected which  could  be  procured^  at  so  early  a  period^  upon  a  sub* 
ject  obscure  and  intricate.  The  history  and  chronology  of  ibm 
different  books  of  the  sacred  canon  are  inve^t^ted  with  great  dit 
ligence;  the  state  of  the  principal  MSS.  particularly  of  the 
Codices  Grseco-Latini^  is  very  carefully  examined ;  and  many 
judicious  observations  9rp  added,  on  some  contested  passages^ 
and  the  principal  various  readings.  In  describing  the  V  ersion^ 
.and  Comments^  we  discover  the  same  ability  and  diligence ;  the 
Oriental  and  Western  translations  are  veiy  fully  and  accurately 
described,  and  a  degree  of  information  displayed  on  the  former, 
to  which  little  has  been  added  by  the  labours  of  subsequent  cri* 
tics.  It  is  indeed  no  small  commendation  of  Father  Simon's  cri« 
tied  talents,  that  after  all  the  acumen  and  industry  which  have 
been  employed  on  the  subject  in  which  he  engaged^  the 
echohr  may  still  turn  to  his  work  with  entertainment  and  advw- 

tog®-. 

^  Hitherto,  as  Professor  Michaelis  has  observed,  sacred  criti* 
cism  remained  in  its  infancy.  By  the  extraordinary  exertions  of 
siv  individual  it  now  arrived  at  its  manhood.  At  the  beginning 
4)f  the  last  century,  the  elaborate  edition  of  Dr.  Mill  appeared^ 
which  had  been  suggested  by  the  sn^all  but  curious  edition  of 
Bishop  Fell,  which  had  been  published  with  an  annexed  list  of 
various  readings,  made  from  a  collation  of  additional  manuscripts* 
On  this  learned  work,  which  is  a  lasting  monument  of  human  in- 
dustry, thirtpr  years  were  bestow^  by  the  kborious  author;  i^ 
most  ample  information  collected  on  every  branch  of  that  .depart- 
BieBt  of  criticism  which  is  distinguished  as  ^sacred.  Of  the  three 
parts  into  which  the  Prol^omena  are  divide^  the  firat  contains 
aa  eacittiiy  iBt»  the  composition  of  the  Canoaj  in  nyhich  the  ori- 
gin 
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pn  and  chronolo^  of  the  sacredl  hooVs,  the  times  and  occasions 
of  dicir  publication  are  ftiUj  and  ably  examined.    The  second  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  Text ;  in  which 
ril  the  notices  respecting  it^  that  are  found  in  the  early  ecclesias* 
tical  writers^  are  carefully  collected^  and  the  quotations  of  the  an- 
tient  fathers  compared  with  the  received  text^  their  various  read- 
ings  noted  with  incredible  pains>  and  conjectures*  formed  respect- 
bg  the  copies  which  they  used  in  writing.    In  the  third  part^  the 
plan  and  object  of  the  author's  own  work  are  described;  the  views 
which  he  purposed  to  himself  in  forming  his  edition  are  detailed 
at  lengthy    and  particular   descriptions   added  of  the   MSS* 
"which  be  used  in  compiling  his  edition.    The  sacred  text  is  sub« 
joined,  which  is  printed  after  the  third  edition  of  Robert  Ste« 
phensj  and  the  various  readings  are  annexed  in  notes,  which  the 
author  has  collected^  with  unexampled  labour^  from  manuscripts, 
fathers^and  versions.    In  prabe  of  this  work,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  the  high  character  stamped  upon  it  by  the  sanction  of 
the  University  of  Oxford— a  seat  of  learning  not  less  distinguished 
by  the  cultivation  of  profiane  than  by  the  devotion  to  sacred  lite* 
raturejwbich  there  prevails;  of  which,  the  elaborate  works  of  Mill, 
Holmes,and  Kennicott,  the  Syriac,  Coptic^  and  Sabidic  Versions, 
^ubliflied  under  her  auspices,  are  splendid  and  lasting  monu« 
ments.     Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  effected  by  the  la* 
bours  of  subsequent  editors,  she  still  manifests  her  partiality  to 
the  edition  of  Dr.  Mill,  by  issuing  it  from  her  press ;  as  a  work> 
which  is  at  least  free  from  the  objections,  if  it  wants  the  im- 
provements, of  later  editions,  while  it  possesses  an  ample  store  of 
the  most  valiiable  matter  on  all  the  useful  parts  of  sacred  criti« 
cism. 

Tlie  mine,  thus  opened,  and  freed  from  the  obstructions 
which  opposed  the  exertions  of  the  first  enquirers,  soon  tempted 
the  ambition  of  subsequent  adventurers ;  as  promising  a  reward 
which  might  be  now  attained  with  less  labour  of  investigation. 
All  that  could  be  effected  by  time  or  industry,  has  been 
consequently  achieved.  The  MSS.  of  every  Ubrary,  from  Ma« 
drid  to  Moscow,  have  been  searched  and  collated,  and  editions 
consequently  formed  with  further  improvements.  Scarcely  a 
Version  or  particle  of  a  Version  exists,  which  has  not  been  exa- 
mined. The  labors  of  Bengel  and  Semler,  of  Wetstein  at  Paris^ 
of  Alter  at  Vienna,  of  MatthUi  at  Moscow,  of  Birch  at  Rome 
Madrid  and  Copenhagen>  have  left  nothing  unexplored  resp^t« 
ing  the  state  of  the  Greek  text.  A  variety  of  the  most  curious 
and  useful  information  has  been  collected  on  the  subject  .of  the 
Oriental  Ventions,  by  Adler,  Miinter,  and  Michaelis,  Wmde^ 
Forde  and  White,  and  numberless  other  critics,  whose  names  w» 
9{pit«  as  less  known  to  thegen^ralit^  of  readers.    An4  au  exa« 

miqatioii 
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«iination  of  the  Western  Versions,  ^bich  faave  been  not  less  care* 
fully  investigated^  by  Sabatier^  Biancfaini  and  others,  has  left  little 
for  future  industry  to  effect,  in  ascertaining  the  varieties  of  the 
sacred  text,  as  dispersed-  in  the  copies  of  different  transla^ 
tions. 

It  would  lead  us  from  our  immediate  purpose,  and  far  exceed 
the  limits  which  we  have  prescribed  ourselves,  to  enter  into  a  par« 
ticular  examination  of  the  labors  of  those  different  critics.  But 
it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  merit  of  the  highest  order,  to 
|iiass  over  the  names  Griesbach  and  Michadis,  without  some  note 
of  marked  approbation.  The  great  works  on  which  the  reputa^ 
tipn  of  those  distinguished  critics  is  founded,  are  of  a  very  dif^^ 
ferent  kind,  but  exhibit  equal  ability  in  the  execution.  Both  en- 
tered on  the  task  in  which  they  engaged  vyith  minds  full  frau^t 
with  their  subject.  Those  vast  stores  which  had  been  accumu^ 
lated  by  antecedent  industry  they  made  their  own  ;  brought  to 
the  common  stock  which  they  thus  appropriated  a  fund  of  origi- 
nal matter;  and  in  framing  the  systems,  in  which  they  com- 
Joined  it,  displayed  a  skill  which  equalled  and  even  si^rpassed  thei^ 
maiterials. 

On  the  plan  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament,  it  is  unne* 
jcessai^  to  enlarge  in  this  place ;  as  so  much  is  advanced  upon  it 
in  the  course  of  the  following  observations ;  however  opinions 
may  be  di^ded  on  the  stability  of  his  system,  the  ingenuity  of  it 
cannot  be  denied,  and  but  one  sentiment  can  be  held  on  the  accu- 
racy of  its  execution.  Nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  subject  of  Michaelis's  ^^  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment," as  the  translation  of  Dr.  Marsh  has  placed  that  valuable 
work  within  the  reach  of  readers  of  very  moderate  attainments. 
TheoutlinejfHii'sued  in  this  work  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  followed  by  Dr.  Mill  and  Father  Simon.  Of  the  three 
parts  into  which  it  is  divided,  the  first  treats  of  the  style  and 
authenticity  of  the  Sacred  Text;  the  second,  of  the  different 
Versions  which  have  been  made  from  it ;  and  the  third,  contaiiis 
introductions  to  the  several  canonical  books,  investigating  their 
origin,  and  clearing  up  many  difficulties  which  embarrass  their 
fubject.  In  discussing  all  these  points,  the  author  exhibits  the 
most  profound  erudition,  joined  with  great  critical  sagacity.  lit 
4h^  translation  of  Dr.  Marsh,  this  justly  celebrated  work  as- 
sumes the  character  and  merit  of  an  original.  The  sf^le  is  not 
only  improved,  but  the  subject  enriched  with  a  vast  accession  of 
matter,  collected  from  the  wide  range  of  antient  and  modern 
fit^ature.  (n  the  course  of  bis  observations,  the  learned  trans- 
l^or  supplies  the  omissions  alld  corrects  the  oversights  of  the 
origiual  work ;  and  rather  keeps  pace  with  his  author,  whom  be 
fhequcatly  outstrip9^  tbaoi  tamely  follows  liis  footsteps. . 

Besides 
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Besides  the  care  which  has  been  thus  bestowed  on  the 
sacred  text  at  large^  the  controverted  verse,  1  John  v.  7,  has 
been  the  subject  of  particular  investigation ;  on  which  we 
shall  offer  a  few  observations^  previously  to  bringing  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  sacred  criticism  to  a  conclusion. 

Erasmus,  in  preparing  his  first  and  second  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament  for  publication,  omitted  this  verse  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  MSS.  which  furnished  his  exemplar ;  but  having 
been  accused  by  Lea  and  Stunica,  as  a  falsifier  of  the  inspired 
text,  he  inserted  it  in  his  third  edition,  on  the  joint  authority  of 
the  Monfort  MS.  and  Latin  Vulgate.  After  this  time  the  ques- 
tion of  its  authenticity  lay  dormant,  until  further  progress  was 
made  in  sacred  criticism.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  <;en* 
tury,  the  question  was  again  investigated  by  Selden :  the  point 
was  then  decided  with  that  vast  erudition,  which  distinguishes 
all  the  works  of  its  author ;  though  he  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  its  authenticity,  he  contributed  not  a  little  to  diminish  its  au- 
thority, by  the  force  of  his  objections.  Under  Father  Simon,  who 
next  debated  the  question,  the  objections  stated  by  Selden  gained 
a  considerable  accession  of  strength;  from  his  inquiry  it  appeared 
that  the  disputed  verse  was  not  supported  by  manuscript  authority. 
The  next  formidable  opponent  which  this  text  found,  was  the 
incomparable  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  arranged  and  strengthened 
the  arguments  of  F.  Simon  ;  Dr.  Bentley  followed  on  the  same 
side,  and  gave  to  a  question,  which  was  already  borne  down  by. 
a  preponderance  of  authority,  the  weight  of  his  great  name. 
At  the  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  point  was  debated 
at  considerable  length  by  M.  Martin,  pastor  of  the  French 
church  at  Utrecht,  and  Mr.  Emlyn,  a  dissenting  minister  in 
London,  but  by  their  labours  no  accession  of  light  was  cast  on 
the  subject.  In  the  course  of  this  protracted  discussion,  the 
credit  of  this  verse  contitiued  to  lose  ground;  ndtwithstanding 
tbe  support  of  Dr.  Mill  and  M,  Bengel,  who  declared  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  those  who  maintained  its  authenticity.  To- 
M'ards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  controversy  was  again  re- 
vived by  Mr.  Travis,  in  an  equally  imbecile  and  intemperate  at- 
tack upon  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  had  arraigned  the  authority  of  the 
disputed  passage.  But  his  temerity  received  its  due  castigation 
from  Mr.  Porson  and  Dr.  Marsh.;  before  whom  Mr.  Archdea- 
con Travis  retired,  leaving  the  field  in  the  possession  of  his  op- 
ponents. Such  was  the  state  in  which  the  controversy  remained, 
when  the  subject  was  revived,  as  above  stated,  not  long  since  in 
our  own  pages. 

Little  did  we  suppose  that  we  were  then  presenting 
our  readers  with  the  outline  of  an  elaborate  work,  which 
we    should  so   soon   be   called    upon  to    appreciate.     Such, 

however^ 
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however^  is  the  case ;  and,  as  we  do  not  affect  to  be  uii^ 
intenested  in  an  undertaking  in  whicl|  we  feel  our  own 
credit  not  a  little  engaged^  we  shall  endeavour  to  preserve 
our  reputation  for  critical  impartiality  by  that  sort  of  survey 
of  Mr.  NoWs    labours,    w)iicb    shall    rather    facilitate   the 

'  decision  of  others   than  express   any   opinion    of  pur  owp. 

'  We  proceed  therefore  %o  present  our  learned  readers  with 
an  analytical  view  of  the  important  subject  of  the  ''  ]p- 
quiry/'  which  the  author  has  divided* into  six  Sections. 

Section  I.  opens  with  a  brief  account  of  the  different  editiop^ 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  manfter  in  wh  jch  the  various 
readings  have  accumulated  by  the  diligence  of  modern  collators. 
The  various  expedients  are  then  specified,  which  have  been  sug- 
gested for  determining  the  genuine  froni  the  spurious  readings^ 
Having  thus  mentioned  Dr.  Bentley^s  scheme,  Mr.  Nolan  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the$chemeof  Dr.  Griesbach. 

**  His  project  for  classing  the  Greek  manuscripts,  in  order  tq 
form  a  mere  correct  text,  is  not  only  formed  on  more  comprehend 
sive  views,  but  rested  on  a  higher  basis.  Iqstead  of  the  authority 
of  St.  Jerome,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  he  builds  upoa 
that  of  Origen  who  flpurished  ip  the  third.  Instead  pf  the  ex^ 
istencie  of  Vko  species  of  text,  one  of  which  corf  esponds  with  t^e 
VulgatGt  an<l  the  other  with  the  generality  of  Greelc  manuscripts, 

'  he  contemplates  the  existence  of  three,  which  he  terms  the  Alex* 
andrine,  the  Western,  and  the  Byzantine ,  from  the  different  re- 

.  gions  in  which  he  supposes  them  to  have  prevailed.  According 
to  this  division,  he  has  formed  his  classification  of  manuscripts, 
which  he  consequently  distributes  into  three  kinds.  A  choice 
nmong  their  respective  texts  he  determines  by  the  authority  of 
Origen ;  whose  testimony  seems  entitled  to  this  respect,  from  the 
attention,  which  he,  above  all  the  antients,  bestowed  upon  biblic^ 
criticism.  Finding  a  striking  coincidence  to  exist  between  his 
scripture  quotations  and  the  celebrated  paanuscript  brought  from 
Alexandria,  which  was  the  scene  of  Origen's  literary  labours,  he 
thence  determines  the  manuscripts,  which  belong  to  that  class 
which  he  distinguishes  as  the  Alexandrine.  The  manuscripts, 
which  differ  from  this  class,  atid  coincide,  in,  their  characteristi^k 
peculiarities,  with  those  whicH  have  been  directly  imported  to  ui 
from  Constantinople,  he  distinguishes  as  the  Byzantine.  His  third 
class,  which  contains  the  Western  text,  consists  of  a  set  of  manu- 
scripts, which  have  been  prmcipally  foimd  in  Europe,  and  which 
possess  niany  coincidences  with  the  Latin  translation,  where  they 
differ  from  the  peculiar  readings  of  both  the  preceding  classes.'C- 
P.  4. 

It  has  been  an  opinion  as  early  as  the  tim.^s  of  Bishop  W*^. 
ton,  that  the  purest  text  of  the  scripture  canon  had  b^een  pre- 
served at  Alexaadrik ;  the  libraries  of  that  city  having  been  cele- 

brate4 
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Imted  from  an  early  period,  for  their  correct  and  splendid,  co- 
pies. From  the  identity  of  any  MS.  in  its  peculiar  readings^ 
with  the  scripture  quotations  of  Origen,  who  presided  in  Uie  ca- 
techetical sciiool  of  Alexaudriaj  a  strong  presumption  arbes  that 
it  contains  the  Alexandrine  edition  ;  the  supposition  being  natu- 
ral, that  Origen  drew  his  quotations  from  the  copies  generally 
prevalent  in  his  native  country.  This  notion,  the  truth  of  which 
IS  neces9ary  to  the  validity  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  conclusions,  i$ 
combated  on  several  grounds  by  Mr.  Nolan.  He  shews  from  th« 
inconstancy  of  Origen's  Quotations,  that  no  certain  conclusion 
can  be  deduced  from  bis  testimony;  he  infers  from  the  his- 
tory of  Origen,  who  principally  wrote  and  published  in  Pales- 
tine, that  the  text,  quoted  by  that  antient  father,  was  ra- 
ther the  Palestine  than  the  Alexandrine :  and  he  proves,  from  the 
express  testimony  of  St.  Jerome,  that  the  text  of  Ongen  was 
really  adopted  in  Palestine,  while  that  of  Hesychius  was  adopted 
^t  Alexandria* 

Having  thus    opened  the   question,  and  set  .  it  upon   the 
broader   ground  assumed   by  those  critics,  who  confirm  the 
readings  of  the  Alexandrine  text,  by  the  coincidence  of   the 
9Dtient   Versions,    of  th^  Oriental   and    Wjesteni  Churches; 
Mr.  N.  combats  this  method,  proposed  for  investigating  the  ge- 
nuine text,  in  two  modes.     He  first  shews  that  a  coincidence 
between  the  Western  and  Oriental  Churches,  does  not  necessa- 
rily prove  the  antiquity  of  die  text  which  they  mutually  sup- 
port ;   as  the  Versions  of  the  former  Church  were  corrected^ 
after  the  texts  of  the  latter,  by  Jerome  and  Cassiodorus,  who  may 
have  thus  created  the  coincidence,  which  is  taken  as  a  proof  of 
the  genuine  reading.   In  the  next  place,  he  infers,  from  the  pre- 
valence of  a  text  published  by  Eusebius  of  Cassarea,  and  from  the 
(comparatively  late  period  at  which  the  Oriental  Versions  were 
formed,  that  their  general  coincidence  may  be  traced  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Eusebius's  edition.    This  position  he  establishes, 
by  a  proof  deduced  from  the  general  prevalence  of  Eusebius's 
'  aections  apd  panons  in  the  Greek  MSS.  and  Antient  Versions, 
and  by  a  prcKumptiop  derived  from  the  agreements  of  those  texts 
and  versioi#witfi  each  other  in  omitting  several  passages  con* 
,  taitied  in  the  Vulgar  Greek,  which  were  at  variance  with  Euse- 
bius's  peculiar  opinions.    In  the  cour&e  of  this  discussion,  the 
author  assigns  adequate  reasons  for  the  omission  of  the  following 
remarkable  passages,  Mark  xvi.  9— •20.  John  viii.  1 — 11.  and 
^or  the  peculiar  readings  of  the  following  celebrated  t6xts.  Acts 
XX.  28.  I  Tim.  iii.  l6. 1  John  v.  7.    And  having  thus  established 
the  general  influence  of  Eusebius's  text,  he  generally  concludes 
iigainst  the  stability  of  the  critical  principles  on  which  the  Ger- 
man critics  have  undertaken  the  correction  of  the  Greek  Vulgate. 
•••      '  The 
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Tb^  material  obstacles  being  thus  removed  to  the  establish* 
snent  of  his  plan,  Mr.  N.  proceeds  in  Sect.  II.  to  investigate  the 
different  Classes  of  Text  which  exist  in  tlie  Greek  Manuscripts. 
Having  briefly  considered  the  scripture  quotations  of  the  Fa- 
thers, and  shewn  that  they  afford  no  adequate  criterion  for  re- 
ducing the  text  into  classes ;  he  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of 
the  antient  translations,  and  after  an  examination  of  the  Oriental 
Versions,  more  particularly  of  the  Sahidic,  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  no  Version  but  the  Latin  can  be  taken  as  a  safe 
guide  in  ascertaining  the  genuine  text  of  Scripture.  This  point 
feeing,  premised,  the  author  lays  the  foundation  of  his  scheme  of 
classification,  in  the  following  observations.    • 

^*  In  proceeding  to  estimate  the  testimony  which  the  Latin 
translation  bears  to  the  state  of  the  Greek  text,  it  is  necessary  to 
premise^  that  thi's  translation  exhibits  three  varieties : — As  correct- 
ed by  St.  Jerome  at  the  desire  of  Pope  Damasus,  and  preserved 
in  the  Vulgate ;  as  corrected  by  Eusebius  of  Verceli,  at  the  desire 
of  Pope  Julius,  and  preserved  in  the  Codex  Vercellensis ;   and  as 
existing  previously  to  the  corrections  of  both,  and  preserved  as  I 
conceive,  in  the  Codex  Brixianus.    The  first  of  these  three  editions 
of  the  Italick  translation  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description ; 
both  the  last  are  contained  in  beautiful  manuscripts,  preserved  at 
Verceli,  and  at  Brescia,   in  Italy.    The  curious  and  expensive 
manner  in  which  at  least  the  latter  of  these  manuscripts  is  exe- 
cuted, as  written  on  purple  vellum  in  silver  characters,   would  of 
itself  contain  no  inconclusive  proof  of  its  great  antiquity ;  such 
having  been  the  form  in  which  the  most  esteemed  works  were  ex- 
ecuted in  the  times  of  Eusebius,  Chrysostome,  and  Jerome.    The 
former  is  ascribed,  by  immemorial  tradition,  to  Eusebius  Vercellen- 
sis, the  friend  of  Pope  Julius  and  St.  Athanasius,  and,  as  supposed 
to  have  been  written  with  his  own  hand,  is  deposited  among  ther/s-  ■ 
licks,  which  are  preserved  with  a  degree  of  superstitious  reverence, 
in  the  author's  church  at  Verceli  in  Piedmont.   By  these  three  edi- 
tions of  the  translation,  we  might  naturally  expect  to  acquire  some 
insight  into  the  varieties  of  the  original.     And  this  expectation  is 
fully  justified  on  experiment.   The  latter,  not  less  than  the  former, 
is  capable  of  being  distributed  into  three  kinds;  each  of  which  pois- 
«esses  an  extraordinary  coincidence  with  one  of  a  correspondent 
kind,  in  the  translation.     In  a  word,  the  Greek  (nanuscripts  are  ca- 
pable of  being  divided  into  three  principal  classes,  one  of  which 
agrees  with  the  Italick  translation  contained  in  the  Brescia  manu- 
script ;  another  with  that  contained  in  the  Verceli  manuscript ;  and 
a  third  with  that  contained  in  the  Vulgate."     P.  58. 

Specimens  of  the  coincidence   of  the  three  classes,  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  are  annexed  in  separate  columns.     And  the 
testimonv  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  to  the  existence 
of  those  classes  being  thus  produced^  the  author  proceeds  to  as- 
certain 
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certain  the  antiquity  of  the  classes ;  which  he  effects  by  the 
latin  translation. 

s 

**  As  the  existence  of  a  translation  necessarily  implies  theprio* 
rity  of  the  original  from  which  it  was  fermed ;  this  testimony  mar 
be  directly  referred  to  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  The  Vul- 
gate must  be  clearly  referred  to  that  period,  as  it  was  then  formed 
by  St.  Jerome ;  in  its  bare  existence  of  course  the  correspondent 
antiquity  of  the  Greek  text  with  which  it  agrees,  is  directly  esta- 
blished. This  version  is,  however,  obviously  less  antient  than  that 
of  the  yierceli  or  Brescia  manuscript ;  as  they  are  of  the  old  Italick 
translation,  while  it  properly  constitutes  the  new.  In  the  existence 
of  the  antient  version,  the  antiquity  of  the  original  texts  with  which 
it  corresponds  is  consequently  established.  The  three  classes  of 
text,  which  correspond  with  the  Vulgate  and  Old  Italick  Version, 
must  be  consequently  referred  to  a  period  net  less  remote  than  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century."    P.  70, 

Having  thus  carried  up  his  system  of  Classification  as  high  as 
the  fourth  century,  our  author  then  justifies  it  by  the  testimony 
of  St.  Jerome  ;  for  this  learned  father,  who  lived  at  that  period^ 
asserts  the  existence  of  three  classes  of  text  in  the  same  age, 
which  respectively  prevailed  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Constanti- 
nople.    The  identity  of  these  classes  with  the  different  classes 
of  text  which  still  exist  in  the  Greek  original  and  Latin  trans- 
lation, our  author  then  proceeds  to  establish.     And  this  he  ef- 
fects by  means  of  the  manuscripts  which  have  been  written,  the 
versions  which  have  been  pubiishedi  and  the  collations  which 
have  beeu  made,  in  the  different  countries  to  which  St.. Jerome 
refers  his  classes :  founding  every  part  of  his  proofs  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Adler,  Birch,  Woide,  Miinter,  and  other  critics  who 
have  analysed  the  text  and  versions   of  the  New  Testament. 
Having  thus  ascertained  the  fact,  that  the  Egyptian,  Palestine,and 
Byzantine  texts  still  exist  in  three  Manuscripts,  which  he  takes 
as  exemplars  of  his  different  classes;  Mr.  N.  after  removing 
some  objections,  proceeds  to  prove,  that  this  method  of  Classi- 
fication is  adequate,  and  but  nominally  different  from  that  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Griesbach.     The  Alexandrine  text,  he  asserts,  is 
properly  the  Palestine,  and  the  Western  text  the  Egyptian ;  the 
former  having  been  transported  from  Palestine  to  Alexandria  by 
Euthalius^  and  the  latter  from  Egypt  to  Italy  by  Eusebius  VerceU 

lensis.  . 

We  here  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  a  further  proof  anses 
of  the  certainty  of  the  cQuclusions  formed  in  the  first  section  ; 
relative,  to  the  instability  of  Dr.  Griesbach  s  system,  which  is 
built  on  an  .assumption,  that  the  Alexandrine  and  Western 
**  texts  are  antient  and  separate  editions.  For  admitting  the  im« 
portation  of  the  EgyptiMi  text  into  the  West  by  Eusebius  Vercel- 

8  lepsis^ 
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lensis^  the  evidence  of  these  \i^itnesses  cannot  be  received  as  se* 
parate  testimony^  nor  antedated  to  the  fourth  century,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Verceli  returned  from  exile  in  the  Tbebais.  In  feet, 
as  nothing  is  more  improbable,  than  that  Breek  MSS.  should 
iiave  continued  in  the  West,  from  the  apostolical  age  to  this  pe* 
riod,  while  it  is  certain  the  Western  Church  was  unacquainted 
with  the  language  in  which  they  were  written  ^  nothing  is  more 

?robable  than  that  they  should  have  been  thus  ini^rtedinto  the 
t^est,  and  have  been  preserved,  in  the  monasteries  in  which  they 
have  been  discovered  Arom  that  time  to  the  present :  the  monas- 
tic mode  of  life  having  been  introduced  into  Italy  at  this  period 
by  Eusebius  Vercellensis.  In  this  consideration,  if  well  founded| 
the  whole  of  Dr.  Griesbach*s  system  appears  to  us  to  lapse  to  the 
foundation ;  the  great  object  of  his  criticism  having  been  to  forn) 
an  alliance  between  the  few  MSS.  of  the  Alexandrine  and  West*  . 
ern  texts,  in  order  to  outweigh  the  testimony  of  the  numerous 
MSS.  of  the  Byzantine  edition ;  as  he  conceived  the  joint  testi- 
mony of  the  former  texts,  in  being  antient  and  separate  witnesses^ 
paramount  to  that  of  the  last  named  text,  as  a  comparatively 
modern  edition. 

Having  distributed  the  Greek  MSS.  into  classes,  Mr.- 
N.  proceeds  in  Section  HI.  to  choose  a  particular  text  from 
these  diflFerent  classes.  Commencing  with  some  general  remarks 
in  favour  of  th^  Byzantine  text,  deducible  from  the  place 
in  which  it  is  found,  as  the  region  in  which  the  sacred  writing); 
were  deposited  ;  he  argues  in  favour  of  the  same  edition,  froni 
the  testimony  of  the  Greek  ChurcTi  ;  as  having  adopted  it  as  its 
authorised  text;  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  Latin  Church|as 
having  followed  it  in  its  primitive  Version. 

*''  The  Brescia  manuscript,  which  contains  this  testimony,  po^ 
sesses  a  text,  which,  as  composed  of  the  old  Italick  version,  must 
be  antedated  to  the  year  393,  when  the  new  version  was  made  by 
St.  Jerome.  It  thus  constitutes  a  standing  proof,  that  the  Byzan« 
tine  text,  with  which  it  agrees,  has  preserved  its  integrity  for  up« 
wards  of  1400  vears ;  during  which  period  it  was  exposed  to  the 
greatest  hazard  of  being  corrupted.  This  proof,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, affords  no  trifling  earnest,  that  it  has  not  been  corrupted 
during  the  comparatively  inconsiderable  period  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  which  intervene  between  this  time  and  tke  publica* 
tion  of  the  inspired  writings.  For  while  290  years  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  1400,  the  chances  of  such  a  corruption  must  diminish  in 
proportion  as  we  ascend  to  die  time  of  the  apostles.  The  first 
copyists  must  necessarily  have  observed  a  degree  of  carefulness^in 
making  their  transcripts  proportionable  to  their  reverence  for  the 
originds,  which  they  took  as  their  models:  from  the  auto- 
graphs of  the   apostles,,  or  their  immediate  transcripts^,  there 

cpul^ 
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tould  be  no  inducement  to  depart,  even  in  a  letter.  It  is,  however, 
not  merely  probable,  that  the  origmals  were  preserved  for  this  in« 
considerable  period ;  but  that  they  were  preserved  with  a  degree  of 
religious  veneration.  And  if  they  were  preserved  in  any  place, 
it  must  have  been  in  the  region  contiguous  to  Constantinople, 
where  they  were  originally  deposited.  To  this  region,  of  course, 
we  must  naturally  look  for  the  genume  text  of  Scripture."  ,P.  1 1^. 


drawn  some  general  conclusions  from  the  comparative 
testimony  of  the  Greek  and  LatiQ  Churches,  Mr.  N.  enters  iuto 
a  minute  and  laborious  investigation  of  the  separate  testimony 
of  those  Churches,  to  the  different  classes  of  text  existing  in  the 
Greek  MSS.  Insisting  on  the  evidence  of  the  former,  h^ 
makes  it  appeiir,  that  the  uncomipted  tenor  of  tradition  supports 
the  Byzantihe  text^  and  that  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine  texts  are 
destitute  of  such  authority.  In  his  investigation  of  the  testimony 
of  the  Latin  Church,  his  proof  is  more  laborious  and  intricate. 
As  his  system  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  three  classes 
of  text  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  St. 
Jerome^  are  still  extant ;  he  proceeds  to  point  out  how  the  different 
classes  of  the  translation  were  formed  after  the  different  texts  of 
the  original.  Thus  decomposing  the  different  classes  of  the  trans-* 
lation,  he  reduces  the  Latin  Version  to  its  elementary  principles; 
and  having  thus  ascertained  the  primitive  Latin  Version,  he 
proves,  from  its  coincidence  with  the  Byzantine  text,  that  this 
text,  which  is  identical  with  the  Greek  Vulgate,  must  have  ex* 
isted  in  the  primitive  ages,  in  which  the  Latin  translation,  was 
formed.  Of  this  part  of  our  author's  work  we  would  willingly 
give  a  specimen,  but  it  will  not  admit  of  abridgment. 

The  Byzantine  text  being  thus  shewn  to  have  the  support  o£ 
jthe  concurrent  tradition  of  the  'Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
Mr.  N.  proceeds  in  Section  IV.  to  establish  the  general  and 
doctrinal  mtegrity  of  the  text  as  contained  in  the  vulgar  edition. 
He  first  makes  it  appear,  from  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
as  followed  by  the  Apostles,  that  a  general  intercourse  was 
maintained  by  the'  different  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church; 
and  assuming  from  thence  the  moral  certainty  of  the  general 
dispersion  of  the  sacred  writings,  be  proves  the  impossibi- 
lity of  theur  having  been  generally  corrupted.  The  Greekj^ 
Latin,  and  Syriac  Churches  are  then  taken  as  examples; 
waA  the  books  of  the  Sacred  Canon  proved  to  have  been  in  use^ 
under  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles.  From  a  view 
of  tlie  differences  which  arose  between  particular  Churches,  and, 
between  the  catholics  and  heretics,  the  supposition  is  reduced  to 
an  impossibility^  that  the  canonical  Scriptures  could  have  been 
&Isified,  at  tliis  apostolical  period.  A  particular  inquiry  is  then 
ittslitnled  into  the  state  of  the  text,  at  the  time  of  the  controversy 
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relative  to  Eadter ;  and  proofs  of  its  integrity  are  dednced  from 
the  works  of  contemporary  writers  who  flourished  at  that  period. 
The  testimony  of  those,  writers  is  then  traditionally  traced  in  as- 
cent and  descent;  the  intervention  of  two  persons  connecting  it 
with  the  age  of  the  Apostles  on  the  one  side^  and  with  the  age  of 
St.  Atbanasius  on  the  other.  The  tradition  being  thus  deduced 
as  low  as  the  fourth  century^  when  the  Alexandrine  MS.  was 
written^  under  St.  Atbanasius^  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  corrected  by 
St.  Jerome ;  from  the  conspiring  testimony  of  those  antient 
vouchers^  confirmed  by  that  of  the  greatt  body  of  manuscripts^^ 
the  general  integrity  of  the  sacred  text  follows  as  the  author'^ 
necessary  conclusion. 

We  subjoin  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  tradition  ii 
connected  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  time  from  the  times  of  Origeil 
and  Alexander^  to  the  age  of  the  apostles. 

**  Origen  was  the  disciple  of  Clement,  and  Clement  the  disciple 
of  Pantsenus;  and  all  of  them  were  the  intimates  of  Alexiemder^ 
bishop  of  Jerusalem :  but  Pantaenus  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  those  who  were  the  immediate  auditors  of  the  Apostles* 
Alexander  represents  Narcissus,  who  was  likewise  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  having  been  an  hundred  and  sixteen  years  old,  when  he 
acted  as  his  suffiragan  in  that  see,  at  Jerusalem ;  he  of  course  must 
have  enjoyed  the  same  opportunities  of  conversing  with  ilie  immedi* 
ate  disciples  of  the  apostles,  which  were  possessed  by  Ptotsenua* 
Tertullian  is  referred  to  a  period  near  that  of  the  apostles,  by  St; 
Jerome,  who  drew  his  infortnation  from  one  who  was  informed  by 
an  acquaintance  of  St*  Cyprian,  his  disciple.  St.  Irenseus  melktiona 
his  having  been  acquainted  with  St.  Polycarp,  who  was  placed  m 
the  see  of  Sm3rma  by  St.  John  the  Evangelist ;  and  gives  an  affect- 
ing description  of  the  accounts  which  he  heard  that  venerable  okl 
man  deliver  of  the  apostle,  and  of  the  impression  which,  while  he 
was  vet  a  boy,  they  had  made  upon  his  recollection.  With  thesQ 
^cilities  of  arriving  at  the  opinions  of  the  apostolical  age,  on  a  sid>- 
ject  of  such  paramount  importance  as  that  of  the  sacred  canon,  it 
remaiitf  to  be  observed,  that  the  apostolical  tradition,  as  preserved 
by  the  succession  of  bishops  throughout  the  Catholick  Church,  wai 
at  this  period  an  object  of  curious  investigation.**    P.  216. 

From  this  minute  examination  of  the  general  integrity  of  th^ 
text,  Mr.  N.  proceeds  to  the  examination  of  the  integrity  of  paxv 
ticular  parts  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament*  The  authetu 
ticity  of  the  Apocalypse  and  £pistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  sut^cinctlj 
but  adequately  discussed ;  and  the  authority  of  those  books^  as  tka 
genuine  works  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul^  is  established  by  evi* 
dence  as  well  internal  as  external.  The  same  care  is  bestowed 
in  investigating  tl|e  authenticity  of  John  viii.  1 — 11^  Mark  xvu 
9 — 20^  and  a  like  conclusion  forncied  in  favour  of  their  authen* 
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ticity.  From  considering  the  authenticity  of  those  particular 
passages,  the  author  proceeds  to  investigate  the  authenticity  of 
three  celebrated  texts,  ^cts  zx.  28.  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  1  John.  v.  7* 
With  a  view  to  establish  their  authenticity,  thebistory  of  the  con- 
troversies in  which  the  inspired  authors  were  engaged,  is  invest!* 
gated,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  disputed  passages  estimated,, 
and  the  external  testimony  of  the  writers  who  have  quoted  them 
in  their  works,  is  produced  at  large.  In  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion, the  evidence  in  favor  of  J  John  v.  7-  is  strengthened  by 
liiany  additional  considerations,  besides  those  which  have  ah-eady 
appeared  in  our  pages.  The  subject  of  the  text,  and  the  language 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  are  proved  to  have  been  familiar  to  the 
Jews  from  the  earliest  period  \^  the  disputed  verse  is  shewn  to 
have  been  before  the  Apostle,  and  to  be  necessary  to  his  argu- 
ment and  to  the  grammatical  structure  of  his  context:  and  seven 
reasons  are  subjoined,  proving  the  expediency  of  adopting  this 
verse  on  the  external  testimony  of  the  African  Church,  by 
M^hich  it  was  formally  recognised,  in  the  year  484,  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Carthage. 

In  Section  V.  the  author  proceeds  to  examine  the  integrity  of 
the  sacred  text  in  merely  verbal  points,  or  such  as  are  of  minor 
importance.  A  particular  inquiry  is  instituted  into  the  principles 
of  Dr.  Griesbach's  criticism,  and  the  inadequacy  of  his  mode  of 
emendatibii  shewn,  in  a  specific  induction  of  authorities  and 
e:xamples.  A  new  method  is  then  proposed  for  vindicating  con- 
tested readings  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  on  the  coincident  testi- 
mony of  the  Italic  and  Syriac,  and,  where  their  evidence  fails^ 
on  that  of  the  later  Oriental  and  Western  Versions.  The  ihte- 
grity  of  the  old  Italic  and  Syriac  translations  is  then  vindicated 
Irpm  the  suspicion  of  corruption  from  the  Byzantine  Greek  ; 
and  these  points  being  premised,  the  system  of  traditionary  evi- 
dence by  vvhich  the  authority  of  this  text  is  vindicated,  is  thus 
described  by  its  author. 

'^  The  bond  of  connexion  by  which  every  part  of  the  system, 
^hich  rises  upon  this  foundation,  is  held  together,  is  the  connected 
tbstimony  of  tradition.  Whether  we  consider  the  original  Greeks 
or  the  two  versions,  which  are  the  witnesses  of  its  integrity,  the 
evidence  of  these  vouchers  is  held  together  by  this  connecting 
principle,  for  the  immense  period  of  fourteen  centuries.  From 
the  very  concessions  of  our  adversaries,  it  appears,  that  the  vulgar 
text  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Syriack  Church,  has  existed 
for  the  whote  of  that  time.  A^  the  tradition  extended  far  above 
this  period,  it  is  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  this  species  of  evi- 
dence»  that  it  could  not  have  sustained  any  considerable  change 
during  the  earlier  part  of  that  term ;  unless  from  the  operation  of 
some  powerful  cause,  and  for  a  very  limited  th»e.  It  is  wholly  in- 
concetvaMe,  that  any  age  would  accept  a  tejtit,  transmitted  by  their 
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iminediate  predecessours^  having  weaker  evidence  of  its  iategrity^. 
than  their  phredecessoars  had,  in  adopting  it  from  those  who  pre- 
ceded them*  This  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  present  age,  and 
may  be  applied  to  every  age  which  has  preceded,  until  we  ascend 
from  our  own  times  to  those  iti  which  the  tradition  commenced* 
The  testimony  of  tradition  is  thus  adequate  to  its  own  vindication ; 
and  admitting  its  integrity  to  be  thus  unimpeachable,  we  must 
thence  necessarily  infer  the  integrity  of  the  text  which  it  supports*'^ 

From  the  premises  thus  laid  down^  the  author  proceeds  to 
make  the  necessary  inferences.  The  principles  on  which  he 
defends  the  integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  are  reduced 
to  three  rules^  which  are  applied  to  the  vindication  of  a 
variety  of  passages,  which  have  been  rejected  \^^  Dr.  Griesbacli 
in  his  Corrected  Edition/  The  testimony  of  Origen  is  agaia 
considered,  and  those  objections  solved  w*hich  arise  from  his  de« 
viations  from  the  vulgar  edition.  These  difficulties  b^ing  re* 
moved,  the  above  principles  are  applied  to  the  vindication  iS  att 
those  passagesy  which  are  of  any  importance,  that  have  been^ 
cancelled  by  Dr.  Griesbach  in  the  received  taxt.  Of  the  two 
tables  into  which  they  are  distributed,  the  first  contains  the  text 
of  the  Vulvar  Greek,  confirmed  by  the  old  Italic,  and  supportecf 
by  the  testimony  of  some  primitive  father  who  preceded  the  last 
revisal  of  the  text  by  Eusebius ;  the  second  contains  all  thosa. 
passages  of  the  Gospels  of  any  note,  which  Dr.  Griesbach  has 
rejected,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  primitive  Italic  and 
Syriac  Versions.  The  same  proofs  are  extended  to  vindicate 
the  passages  which  have  been  cancelled,  by  the  same .  critic,  in 
tlie  epistolary  part  of  the  New  Testament.  The  author  diea 
enters  into  a  detailed  proof,  that  the  Syriac  and  Latin  Vulgate^ 
have  not  been  corrupted  from  the  Vulgar  Greek,  and  infers  front 
thence  the  antiquity  of  the  text  which  is  supported  by  the  testi* 
mony  of  those  antient  witnesses.  In  conclusion  of  this  section,  the. 
Received  Text,  of  our  printed  editions,  is  shown  to  have  been 
formed  by  Erasmus  on  adequate  critical  principles;  as  it  is 
bounded  on  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Vulgate,  which  Erasmus  incorporated  in  his  edition. 

Having  dius  closed  the  defence  of  the  Byzantine  textj  the 
author  devotes  his  attention  in  Section  VI.  to  proving  the  cor« 
ruption  of  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine  editions.  This  under* 
taking  he  commences  by  asserting  the  influence  of  Origei^'s  nvri^ 
tings  upon  the  last-mentioned  texts ;  deducmg  from  the  testi* 
mony  of  that  antient  father,  a  proof  of  the  general  purity  of  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  previously  to  the  age  in  which  be 
Nourished. 

In  prosecution  of  this  object,  the  plan  of  Hesychius,  who 
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ftibUshed  the  Egyptian  text,  is  described  in  the  first  instance, 
he  principles  of  Origen's  criticism  are  confronted  on  the  <m4 
side  with  the  internal  evidence  of  Hesychiiis's  text  on  the  other  * 
and  by  a  comparison,  it  is  made  evident,  that  the  Corrections  of 
this  reviser  have  arisen  in  ^  an  ambition,  to  give  that  perfectioa 
to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  which  Origen,  foUowmg  similar 
principles,  had  given  to  the  text  of  the  Old."  The  works  used 
by  Hesychius  in  this  undertaking  are  specified;  and  the  hypothe* 
f is  of  oar  author  confirmed,  by  examples  setting  forth  the  princi« 
pai  alterations  which  the  inspired  text  underwent  in  his  edition. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  Egyptian  text,  Mr.  N.  turns, 
to  that  of  the  Palestine  edition.  After  an  inquiry  into  th« 
tenets  of  the  Marcionites  and  Valentinians,  and  of  the  sophistic 
cated  texts  by  which  they  supported  their  religious  systems  | 
the  gradual  corruption  of  the  sacred  text  throu^out  the  East^ 
is  proved,  and  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  controversies 
which  were  conducted  against  those  heretics.  The  progress  of 
this  system  of  corruption,  which  affected  the  sacred  text,  i^ 
traced,  from  the  works  of  those  heretics,  to  the  writings  of  Ori- 
gen ;  and  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  to  the  texts  of  particular 
manuscripts.  The  religious  veneration  in  which  that  autient. 
father  was  held  in  the  school  of  CSaesarea,  is  then  displayed ;  thst 
scholia,  which  he  inserted  in  the  mamns  of  particular  manu* 
scripts,  and  which  were  increased  by  Eusebius,  are  described  ; 
and  the  testimony  of  a  marginal  gloss  in  the  Codex  Mar« 
chialianus  is  cited,  which  states  that  the  transcriber  had  cor^* 
rected  the  text  by  the  comment  of  Origen.  Having  produced 
these  proofs  of  the  corruption  of  the  Palestine  text,  and  con^ 
firmed  them  by  a  great  variety  of  examples,  the  author  reject^ 
the  testimony  of  this  text,  with  that  of  the  Egyptian  edition. 
Having  thus  completed  the  main  object  of  his  work,  he  now 
directs  his  attention  to  the  consideration  of  objections.  A  par« 
ticular  reply  is  consequently  subjoined  to  the  ai^umeuts  advanced 
in  favour  of  the  corrected  reading  of  Act.  xx.  28«  J  Tim.iii.  16. 
1  John  V.  7 ;  and  an  answer  being  added  to  some  general  objec* 
tions,  the  author  draws  his  work  to  a  conclusion. 

We  have  thus  given  a  synopsis  of  the  author  sIkquiry,  with- 
out interposing  our  opinion  on  the  conclusiveness  of  his  reason* 
ing,  that  our  readers  may  form  their  judgment  of  its  merit  as  a 
whole.  We  will  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Nolan's  system  as  opposed  to  that  of  Dr.  Griesbach's,  intending 
as  a  conclusion  to  the  whole,  to  allow  ourselves,  we  hope,  not  an 
unbecoming  liberty,  in  saying  a  few  words  of  our  author's  meiils> 
qualifying,  however,  our  commendation,  with  a  frank  statement 
cf  the  objections  to  which  his  system  appears  to  u&  to  be  expos*  . 
ed^  OD  one  or  twotlelicate  points. 
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Tlie  great  ^retigtb  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  system  liea  eviddidy  m 
Ibe  coincidence  of  the  Alexandrine  and  We^erti  texts  taken  aa 
antient  and  separate  witnesses,  and  in  tbe  weight  of  authority  bj 
"which  this  coincidence  is  supported,  in  the  quotations  of  the 
early  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  is  no  more  than  a  rea&oiiabie  pre* 
tfinnplion^  that  if  two  remote  and  antient  Churches,  like  the 
Western  and  Alexandrine,  agree  in  readings,  which  differ  from 
the  text  of  a  comparatively  nsodern  Ghurch>  like  the  Byzantine  ; 
the  former  Churches  must  retain  tbe  genuine  readings,  while  in  the 
laf>se  of  time  the  copies  of  the  latter  Church  have  been  corrupted* 
HvX  we  cannot  see  how  this  presumption  will  standi  against 
the  objections  of  Mr.  Nolau.  If  the  conclusion  be  t]navoidbble> 
that  the  former  texts,  are  neither  antient  nor  separate ;  that  the 
2jatins,as  unacquainted  with  Greek,  had  no  use  for  Greek  MSS^ 
before  the  fourth  century ;  that  at  tliat  period  the  communicai-' 
tion  between  the  Alexandrine  and  Western  Churches  was  direct; 
Uiat  Eusebitts  Yercellensts  then  corrected  the  Western  version  by 
the  Egyptian  text;  aitd  that  Cassiodorus,  at  a  subsequent  period^ 
further  corrected  tbe  Latin  copies  by  the  Greek  manuscripts ; 
Ihe- proof  deduced  from  the  testimony  of  thesq  witnesses  directly 
falls  to  the  ground.  All  that  Dr.  Griesbach  can  claim,  is  the 
merit  of  having  recovered  a  text,  which  is  unquestionably  anti- 
ent ;  and^  in  one  sense,  more  antient  than  the  vulgar  text,  and 
this  Mr.  Nolan  doea  not  deny.  But  how  far  this  teit  is  identic 
cal  with  the  original  edition  published  by  the  inspired  writers,  ia 
still  a  point  to  be  proved. 

Tbe  great  strength  of  Mr.  Nolan's  system  on  the  other  hand> 
lies  in  tlie  concurring  testimony  of  the  Italic  and  Syriac  versions 
taken  as  antient  and  separate  witnesses  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Byzantine  edition ;  and  in  Hie  evidence  of  the  primitive  fathers^ 
who  in  all  important  points  support  the  Byzantine  text  i^ainst 
the  Egyptian  and  Palestine.  Here  the  presumption  of  Dr^ 
Griesbach,  relative  to  the  adequacy  of  the  testimony  of  antient 
and  separate  witnesses,  fully  applies  in  sMpport  of  Mr.  Nolan'a 
system.  If  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  to  which  our  auihoir 
appeals,  could  not  have  been  corrupted  at  a  late  period;  as,  the 
Latins  during  the  time  when  the  Italic  version  was  in  use,  from 
the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  were  unequal  to  the  task  of 
eorrectiDg  their  versions ;  and,  as  the  rri^ous  differences  which 
bKve  distracted  the  Syriac  Church  from  the  earliest  period  reduce 
the  notion  of  the^stematic  corruption  of  th«r  ree^ved  text  to 
an  absurdity :  the  conclusion  Aust  follow  that  they  ere  separate 
witnesses :  they  are  not  only  more  antient  than  any  to  which  thqr 
can  be  opposed,  but  must  be  in  all  appearances  referred  to  the 
third  century..  When  the  text  of  die  Byzantine  Greek  is  snp« 
ported  by  those  witnesses,  we  can  see  no.  mode  of  accouotibf 
far- the  agreement,  than  by  supposing  that  they  prescfrve  a  com* 
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liros  resetnbhmce  to  tbe  original  from  whence  tbey  descended. 
But  Ihst  this  original  text  could  not  have  differed  much  from  Ibe 
primitive  edilion  may  be  likewise  inferred  from  the  antiquity  of 
these  witnesses.  The  Italic  and  Syriac  versions  Were  made^  at 
least  in  part>  before  tbe  sacred  text  had  ondergoTie  the  revisdl 
of  Eusebius;  they  were  made  before  it  had  undergone  any  ami- 
terial  corraption^  if  respect  be  dae  to  the  dedarations  oh  Ori* 
gen^  on  whose 'fiio(a^t(^:s  Dr.  Griesbach's  theory  is  founded. 

A  further  point  in  which  these  systems  admit  of  compa- 
rison lies  in  the  offensive  operations^  independent  of  the  defen- 
sive^ by  which  their  respective  authors  have  maintained  their  by* 
potbesis.  Dr.  6riesbach>  in  sustaining  the  authority  of  the  Alex- 
andrine text^  asserts  the  corruption  of  the  Byzantine ;  and  Mr. 
Nolan^  iu  sustaining  the  authority  of  the  Byzantine  text,  asserts 
the  corruption  of  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine.  And  here  theie  ap- 
pears little  room  for  hesitation  in  deciding  between  their  respective 
pretensions.  Dr.  Griesbach^  after  pledging  himself  to  give  a  bis« 
tory  of  the  corruption  of  the  vulgar  text,  confessed  his  inability  to 
accomplish  what  he  had  undertaken ;  though  he  referred  the  cor- 
ruption, of  that  text  to  a  period  when  it  could  not  have  escaped 
observation^  had  it  really  taken  place.  This  concession  Mr.  Nolan 
interprets  into  a  proof  of  the  purity  of  the  Byzantine  text ;  a» 
the  mode  of  its  corruption  would  be  easily  pointed  out,  if  it  had 
more  than  an  imaginary  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  he  un- 
dertakes to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  the  Egyptian  and  Pa- 
lestine, texts  have  been  formed,  by  a  corruption  of  the  Vulgar  or 
Byzantine  edition ;  on  which  subject  we  need  not  enlarge  here, 
as  we  have  already  laid  it  before  the  reader. 

But  as  general  observations,  are  little  intelligible,  until  they  are 
made  perspicuous  in  examples,  we  shall  select  an  instance  which 
ikas  been  choSieD  by  Mr.  N.  to  illustrate  the  comparative  stabOtty 
of  his  system.  One  of  the  first  and  most  remarkable  passages,  in 
which  the  Byzantine  and  Palestine  texts  differ,  is  tbe  following^ 
%hich  we  subjoin  as  read  in  the  vulgar  editiop.  - ; 


Matt.  zx.  £2,  23. 

* 

The  foUowtBg  elause  of  this  pastege  is  r^ecied  by  Dr.  Grie9>* 
liadi,  on  the  suthority  of  the  Akxafidriao  and  Western  editions ; 
fctttis  Biipfiblted  by  Mr.  Netftn,  pafge  38 1>  ob  the  «maexed  atf^ 
tAorities  of  the' primitive  Italic  and  Syriac^ 
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.1^  T«  0»iFli}TitM  o  iyi  8aiff\i^$fMii,  aut  baptisma  baptizari  quo  ega 
B»7rrt<T^h»i  •  •  •  •  nal  t«  ^mvb'-  ....  et  baptisoia  quo  ego  bi^- 
TM-^a   •  iyv  ffai'Kf[ia-^»fMUyfi»v\i(J'     tizor  baptizamiui.     ItaL  1. 

M    f^oli.   V']!     jA»;oVnSV>   o|  aut  baptismate  ^uo  ego  bapti- 

.iiL#!Q^c6J£o •*  ^OjViV/.  2or  baptizabimtm baptis- 

«  ^1  VvS  /,  \^]  f^oL  )jj»  mate  quo  ego  bapjtizor  biqpti- 

*  zabimini.     6yr. 

In  support  of  the  corrected  reading  Dr.  Griesbach^  not.  in 

h.  1.,  refers  to  Origen^  Conrni.  in  Matt.  vol.  iS.  p.  7 17*  In  sup« 

port  of  the  vulgar  reading  Mr.  Nolan  refers,  p.  498.  n.,  to  th« 

higher  testimony  of  St.  Irenseus^  adv.  Hser.  lib«  I.  cap.  xxi.  §.  2. 

p.  94.    1  he  latter  father  having  declared,  that  the  Marcionitea 

cited  the  disputed  passage^  to  support  their  notion  of  a  second 

'baptism,  in  order  to  wash  away  the  pollution  contracted  after  the 

first;  Mr.  N.  thence  infers,  tliat  the  testimony  of  St.  Irenseus  and 

the  Marcionites  supports  the  Byzantine  reading,  and  clearly  points 

'  out  the  source  of  the  error  in  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine  edition : 

the  disputed  passage  hativg  been  removed,  as  favoring  the  error 

of  the  Marcionites.  On  this  supposition  the  varieties  in  the  passage 

'  are  adequately  accounted  for ;  but  on  that  of  Dr.  Griesbach,  it 

'is  wholly  inexplicable  that  the  orthodox  should  have  inserted  a 

passage  in  their  copies  which  favored  the  errors  of  the  heretics^ 

at  the  early  period  in  which  it  must  have  made  its  way  into  the 

text,  as  it  is  found  in  the  primitive  Italic  and  Syriac  Versions. 

The  following^  account  which  is  given  by  Mr.  N.  of  the  me- 
thod in  which  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine  texts  have  been  cor- 
rupted in  the  foregoing  passage,  will  further  exemplify  his  theory, 
'Md  shew  the  stability  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  rested* 

*^  Origen,  in  expoundmg  the  passage  before  us,  was  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  use  to  which  it  had  been  applied  by  the,  hereticks ;  hm 
consequently  obviates  the  conclusion  which  might  be  deduced  from 
'%  by  expounding  it  so  as  to  shut  out  the  notion  of  a  second  bap- 
tism.   In  one  of  the  two  places  where  he  lias  referred  to  It,  he 


^ iln^Mpo  iyu  9i96f;  vrnfiot  ?Jytn  ro  fAOtflv^or     St.  Matthew* 

lioif^ver  reads  ^taa&t  mm  vo  9o%^ibp  S  lyv  fuKKm  winw  In  the  other,, 
jbe  correct!  himself,  fully  acknowledging  the  vulgar  readmg '  to  b« 
.genuine,  while  he  qualifiei|it  by  referring  to  St  Mark,  who  hatt 
'written  »»»«  for  ii,i\\»i  ir\m9 ;  Id,  Comm.  in  Mat  Tom.  III.  p.  717, 

mj9n*'  n  ri  fffiivlurifMj  •  iyu  ^»flni^o/A0ft,  fiairlw^nprn."    The  difference 
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l^etween  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  consequently  lay,  not  in  the  one 
having  omitted,  and  the  other  retained,  r^  SMi^fim  i  iyv  0awltio^$ 
0aarl^<r^n9*^i  but  in  the  one  having  read  lyi  wiwf  the  other  lyi  liiKa^ 
wlnu.    But  this  distinction  having  been  overlooked  by  the  reviser  of 
the  Egyptian  text,  the  former  notion  was  adopted,  and  the  passage 
accordmgly  cancelled,  apparently  with  Origen's  sanction,  who  wa$ 
thus  completely  misrepresented."— >^'  Having  been  suppressed  in 
the  Egyptian  text  on  Origen's  authority  misunderstood,  it  was  con* 
aequently  omitted,  on  the  strength  of  the  same  authority  in  the ' 
Palestine  edition.     After  the  example  of  the  former  text,  it  was 
omitted  of  course  in  the  Sahidick  and  revised  Italick  versions ;  and 
after  that  of  the  latter,  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,   Co|>tick,  Ethropick, 
and  Persick.    And  as  St.  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  followed  the 
Palestine  text,  and  St.  Hilary,  Ambrose,  and  Juvencus,  used  the 
revised  Itaiiek  translation,  it  is  of  course  omitted  in  their  writ-' 
ings."    P.  498. 

Admitting  the  above  observations  to  bejust^  we  have  here  as 
plain  a  proof  of  the  instability  of  the  principles  on  which  Dr. 
Griesbach  s  theory  rests  ;  as  of  the  stability  of  those  on  which 
Mr.  Nolan's  system  is  founded.    Por  we  here  clearly  see^  from 
the  testimony  of  St.  Irenasus,  and  the  state  of  the  Marcionite  con* . 
troversyj  that  the  concurrence  of  the  primitive  Italic  and  Syriac  is 
adequate  evidence  of  the  purity  of  the  Byzantine  edition.     We 
here  likewise  observe,  the  possibility  of  the  Egyptian  and  Pales* . 
tine  texts  having  been  corrupted,  through  the  influence  which  - 
the  Marcionite  heresies  have  had  on  the  writings  of  Origen. 
From  hence  also  we  must  collect,  that  the  concurrence  of  the  , 
Western  and  Alexandrine  texts,  though  supported  by  the  train  of 
Fathers  and  Versions  cited  by  Griesbach,  contains  no  certaia 
proof  of  the  purity  of  the  text ;  as  their  concurrence  may  be 
merely  an  agreement  in  error^  and  consequently  that  his  system 
has  no  real  stability. 

But  a  further  point  in  which  these  systems  differ,  and  whicb  , 
proves  the  necessity  of  acquiescing  in  Mr.  Nolan's  scheme^  is  the 
effect  which  Dr.  GrieSbach's  system  has  in  shaking  the  foundation 
on  which  the  sacred  canon  is  rested.  He  not  only  builds  his 
hypothesis,  independent  of  the  traditionary  testimony  of  the 
Church  ;  but  his  principles  lead  to  consequences  which,  when 
taken  as  true,  demonstrate  the  faith  less  fieas  of  her  testimonyi 
from  the  earliest  ages.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  liis  corrected  edi- 
tion contain  the  genuine  text,  the  three  classes  of  text  out  of 
which  it  is  formed,  must  be  corrupted ;  as  his  text  and  these 
classes  diffel»very  considerably  from  each  other,  and  where  the 
one  is  correct,  the  others  of  course  must  be  corrupted.  NoW 
granting  this  corruption  to  exist,  it  must  have  existed  from  the 
primitive  ages,  to  Which  he  refers  bis  principal  classes ;  and  this 

in 
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\jn  faet^  m  as^ecled  by  Dr^  Grieskacb^  vho  deckrea  diat  <be 
WesterB  an4  Alexaodrioe  texts  emanated  in  tbe  earlteat  ages 
firoiti  editiona,  which  have  been  interpolated  in  every  part  oJT 
^m.  IF  Yfe  must  admit  this  assumption^  we  muet  conchide 
in\h  Mr.  N.  that  it  is  a  vain  undertaking  to  attempt  the  reco- 
Tery  of  the  original  text^  >vhich  has  been  thas  cornipted^from 
time  immemoriitl.  It  is  needless  to  repeat,  that  iVom  these  ob- 
jections Mr.  Nolan's  system  is  apparently  free;  ^3  it  is  rested  qh 
tlie  ecclesiai^tical  traditioUj,'  qn  which  it  has  been  o\^  object  to 
ajjewji  it  is  adequately  supported. 

We  h^^  tbua  entered  into  the  views  of  Mr.  Nolan^  perhaps^ 
iu;a^-ce]y  at  the  length  which  they  de^erve^  and  with  the  in^prei* 
8^  ffi^  upoii  QiJUr  inind»  of  what  be  ha3  aceooiplishedj  we 
cmmot  ireftfiin.  ftsmi  again  taking  credit  to  ourselves  for  having 
been  instrumental^  however  subordinately,  in  t)ringing  forli^ard 
the  discussion^  nor  from  expressing  with  more  confidence  than  at 
the  outset  of  our  Review,  the  no  little  pride  which  we  feel  that 
out  of  our  own  pages  has  arisen  so  goodly  a  structure.  In  pass* 
iiig^  this  commendation^  we  would  not  be  understood  as  wisihing 
t6  suppress^  what  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  those  who  study 
the  liiQUiRy  with  the  attention  which  it  deservea,  that  it  bes^rs 
macks  of  the  almost  incredible  expedition^  with  which  it^ 
niiat^rials  have  been  collected  and  arranged^  and  that  its  audior 
would  have  produced  a  much  more  perfect  work  had  he  allowed 
hini^eif  longer  time  in  preparing  it  for  the  press. 

In  mitigation^  however^  of  the  censures  which  may  b^  paa^ed 
upon  him  for  premature  publication^  it  is  but  justice  to  state^ 
.tnat  the  Socinians  were  triumphing  in  what  they  w^e  pleased  to 
c^ll,  the  improved  Text  of  Scripture  which,  by  the  aid  of 
criticism^  was  now  produced.  They  were  casting  scorn  upon 
oiir  received  translation^  as  containing  many  passages  uow 
''  exploded.''  The  text  of  the  heavenly  wituesses  they  were 
binding  as  ^^  a  forgery^  which  critics  of  all  parties  were  ashame4 
to  hold  to  any  longer/'  and  M'ith  respect  tp  which  '^  the*  Only 
thing  left  to  men  of  learning  and  candour,  was  to  procure  it9 
erasure  from  tl>e  text  of  Scripture,  as  a  passage  which  no  ma^ 
of  information  would  hereafter  quote,  and  no  man  of  iptegritj 
read  in  his  Bible  without  disapprobation."  Nay,  they  were 
going  beyond  this,  and  setting  it  forth  as  ''  a  presumption  in 
^vour  of  Unitarianism  being  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  th^t  the 
course  of  BibUcal  learning,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  bad  tended 
to  lessen  the  objections  to  it  on  Scripture  grounds^  insomuch 
that  while  Unitarians  had  by  criticism  lost  no  text  on  which  th^ 
built  an  argument ;  Trinitarians  had  lost  the  texts  on  which  they 
builded  chiefly,"  and  they  were  sarcastically  ^*  lamenting  the 
lltualion  of  such  Christian  scholar  as  are  tied  up  by  a  narrow 
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Ecderiaitical  Estafolisbment,  from  doing  justice  to  (he  Scriptare0^ 
and  bound  hy  the  letters  of  subscriptioD  and  the  oath  of  cano- 
nical obedience^  are  obliged  to  deliver  that  to  the  people  as 
inspired  truths  which  they  knaw  to  be  a  careless  alteration^  a 
auperstitious  perversion^  or  a  wicked  corruption  of  the  Sacred 
Records  *."  In  this  state  of  things^  and  being  moreover  informed 
that  a  new  Edition  of  Griesbach's  New  Testament  is  in  prepara- 
tion, with  additional  defalcations,  from  the  author's  last  correc- 
tions^ it  appears  to  us  fairly  questionable,  whether  promptitude 
in  vindicatmg  the  received  text  from  the  injury  which  it  had  sus* 
tahied  by  a  specious  attempt  to  rectify  it  from  error,  was  not  to 
fate  preferred  before  perfect  execution-  Mr.  Nolan's  Inquiry, 
with  all  its  imperfections  upon  its  head,  has  accomplished  this 
great  object-*-it  has  given  an  effectual  check  to  Socinian  insolence 
—it  has  opened  a  c^uestion  of  great  importance  to  Christianity 
which  had  too  hastily  been  deemed  decided  to  the^  great  dispa* 
n^ment  of  tlie  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  it  has  so  opened  it 
as  to  afford  the  most  solid  grounds  for  anticipating  the  compleat 
establishment  of  the  Church's  fidelity  as  "  a  witness  and  keeper 
of  Holy  Writ/' 

For  these  reasons,  we  consider  the  incompleteness  which 
might  have  been  removed  by  a  less  hasty  publication,  a 
venial  defect.  But  our  commendation  must  be  qualified  with 
further  exceptions  against  some  positions  which  Mr.  Nolan  has 
advanced,as  appears  to  us  without  sufficient  warranty  of  historical 
testimony.  As  frir  as  our  information  on  the  subject  extends, 
they  are  all  original,  and  though  upon  the  supposition  that 
they  were  substantiated,  all  the  difficulties  arising  from  three 
classes  of  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament  distinguished 
by  characteristic  varieties  would  be  done  away,  and  th^ 
authenticity  of  the  Received  Text  set  at  rest  for  ever,  yet  the 
two  chaises  against  Eusebius,  which  form  so  im|x>rtaut  a  part  of 
Mr.  Nolan's  hypothesis,  must  not  be  adniitted  even  in  the  qu^* 
fied  state  in  which  he  has  left  them,  upon  mere  circumstan« 
tial  evidence,  without  the  further  confirmation  of  positive  testi* 
mony,  or  at  least  a  greater  accumulation  of  indirect  support  than 
is  at  present  produced.  Although  unable  therefore  to  explain 
or  to  account  for  tlie  disappearance,  of  certain  important  pas- 
s^es  from  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  subsequently  to  the 
critical  labours  of  Eusebius,  of  which  there  are  traces  before  his 
time,  yet  we  cannot  subscribe  to  what  we  can  at  present  only  de* 
signate  our  author's  conjectural  solution,  as  it  has  a  tendency  (as 
far  as  appears  to  its  v\ithout  sufficient  grounds),  to  fix  a  charge  of 
Arianism  upon  that  eminent  Father,  and  also  involves  in  it  an 
impeachment  of   his    integrity,   notwithstanding  all  that, our 


*  Aspland's  Flea^  pp-  S0»  33|  35»  notes. 
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author  has  so  ingeniously  advanced  to  ward  off  the  impute 
tions.  Neither  can  we  admit  the  solidity  of  his  remarks  upon 
the  text  of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses,  made  with  the  view  of 
accounting  for  the  fact  of  its  not  having  been  appealed  to  by  thd 
orthodox ;  that  the  Sabellians,  '^  by  adhering  to  the  very  letter  of 
the  text,  derived  from  it  a  stronger  testimony  in  their  favour  than 
could  easily  have  b^n  fabricated."  What  he  says  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  text  and  notes  from  p.  538 — 543,  we  cannot  but 
atrongly  recommend  to  bis  reconsideration. 

But  these  are  comparatively  small  imperfections  not  affecting 
the  general  residt  of  the  ''In  qui  by,"  by  which,  making  his  way 
good,  in  many  nice  points,  with  an  ingenuity,  ability,  and  judg- 
ment very  highly  to  be  applauded,  Mr.  Nolan  has  shewn  that^ 
in  the  Beceived  Text,  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ  has, 
from  the  first  age  to  the  present  time,  been  in  possession  of  the 
genuine  and  authentic  volume  of  the  New  Testament :  and  that 
the  corrected^  that  is  corrupted^  Editions,  have  prevailed  only 
partially,  and  for  a  tiitie. 

We  trust  that  this  Volume  will  command  the  attention  of  every 
scholar  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  that  it  will  find  its  way 
into  the  foreign  Universities,  and  be  thoroughly  scrutinized  by  the 
learned  in  them.  To  the  Biblical  inquirer,  it  will  present  not 
only  a  new  and  wide  field  of  most  curious  and  happy  research, 
but  a  mine  of  the  most  valuable  information  :  to  the  classical  in- 
quirer it  will  be  a  most  interesting  work,  as  it  involves  so  nm^y 
points,  both  with  respect  to  manuscripts  and-  editions,  which  to 
him  must  be  highly  important.  Of  a  volunie  which  displays  so 
,  much  labour  in  investigation>  so  much  originality  in  deduction, 
and  so  much  sound  principle  in  design,  we  can  in  common  jus- 
tice say  no  less,  than  that  %^batever  be  the  issue  of  the  contriH 
versy  which  it  has,  we  think  very  seasonably  revived,  it  reflects 
honour  on  the  age  and  nation  in  which  it  was  produced. 
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Ab.t.  II.  jDe  la  Littetature  du  midi  de  F Europe.  Par  J.  C» 
L.  Simonde  de  Sismondi,  de  fAcademie  et  de  la  Societt  de$ 
Arts  de  Geneve,  Correspopdant  de  f^lcademie  royale  d4:s 
Sciences  de  Prusse,  Menibre  honoraire  de  CUmversite  de 
Wilna,  des  Academies  Italiemie,  des  GeorgvfiH,  de  Cagliari, 
de  Pisloia,  £fc.  4  vols.  8vo.  Paris.  Treuttel  and  Wurtz. 
18JS. 

The  author  of  the  present  volumes  is  already  well  kuown  \n 
the  republic  of  letters.  His  production  on  the  Italian  Kepub* 
lies  very  deservedly  has  acquired  him  a  reputation  which  we^^are 
sorry  to  own,  the  Lilterature  du  midi  de  TEurope  is  very  far 
(roxu  sanctioqin^.    Tias  work^  which  ought  to  have  been  th« 
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labour  of  years,  both  on  accoant  of  the  multiplicity  and  extent 
of  its  complicated  subjects^  betrays  a  hurry  and  a  nonchalance^ 
which  could  hardly  be  expected  frum  such  a  man  as  our  author. 
Kxtremely  declamatory  in  his  style  M.  Sismondi  falls  very  shoit 
when  a  proper  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  literature  of  the 
different  nations,  and  when  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
ages^  and  the  genius  of  the  several  writers  -is  to  be  properly  dis- 
tinguished and  expressed.  On  many  occasions  he  talks  of  the 
first  rate  authors,  and  even  speaks  of,  and  classes  their  different 
productions,  without  having  read  them,  and  in  general  through, 
out  the  four  volumes  which  now  lie  open  before  us,  he  displays 
A  species  of  g£ne  and  tameness,  as  if  the  very  subject  of  hia 
labour  had  no  means  to  excite  his  enthusiasm,  and  sometimes 
even  no  aUurements  to  awaken  his  interest.  With  feelings  like 
these,  it  would  have  been  wonderful  indeed  if  M.  Sismondi  had 
been  able  to  .produce  in  his  readers  the  interest  he  wants ;  and 
though  occasionally  we  have  found  in  the  perusal  of  this  work  a 
burst  of  eloquence,  which  is  certainly  striking,  very  often  in 
going  through  the  details  of  the  different  subjects  which  he  haa 
imparted  to  his  reader  we  have  felt  an  apathy  correspondent  to 
that  of  his  pen. 

The  fact  is,  that  M.  Sismondi  is  extremely  deficient  in  point 
of  reading  on  the  subject  he  has  been  willing  to  treat.  Conse- 
quently not  being  able  to  judge  for  himself  he  has  followed 
blindly  the. writers  whom  he  has  chosen  for  his  guides,  and  has 
adopted  all  their  sentiments,  all  their  prejudices,  and  all  their 
faults  in  analysing  the  different  productions,  of  which  he  has 
been  pleased  to  speak  in  his  literature.  For  the  same  reason  he 
very  often,  if  not  always,  gives  to  his  reader,  not  the  reflexions  he 
has  made  himself,  for  en  many  occasions  he  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  making  any  at  all^  but  he  gives  those  which  he  knows 
to  have  been  made  by  others:  and  for  the  very  same  reason  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  work  we  have  not  met  with  many  ori* 
ginal  thoughts  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  praise, 
though  occasionally  we  have  found  some  of  an  opposite  nature. 

It  is  true  that  the  history  of  modern  literature  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  subject  completely  exhausted  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe.  They  all  possess  in  their  own  language  classical  works 
which  will  last  with  their  very  tongue;  and  to  a  writer,  who 
undertakes  to  treat  of  them,  very  little  more  is  left  than  to 
eopy  what  has  been  written  by  Tiraboschi,  Maffei,  Muratori, 
iVndres,  Riccoboni,  Ginguen6,  Arteaga,  Walker,  Warton,  Lcs 
freres  de  St.  Maure,  Fontenelle,  La  Harpe,  Schlegel,  St.  Pa» 
laye,  without  leaving  out  of  the  catalogue  the  Arabians,  Alassa* 
J^eri,  and  JMoaniad  Aba  Abdalla,  the  most  ancient  of  them  all. 
But  in  copying  from  all  these  historians  a  writer  must  avoid  the 
ipults  which  ti^ve  been  charged  against  fJl  and  each  of  them. 
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}|«  fnliftt  9peok  of  Ibreigiiers  withomt  prc^dice,  Mi  of  tbe 
^r^a  of  bi«  own  country  without  partiality;  he  musitdivMt 
Jiixos^if  of  ail  «|)0cka  of  i^k  du  corj^,  in  point  of  seligioB, 
pr  of  polittca.  He  must  read  and  criticise  what  he  reads  with* 
4Hit  iwy  undue  rc|^d  to  the  nation,  to  the  laws  and  if  ligira  of 
4he  writer  whos$e  works  he  peruaes;  and  be  must  always  diieol 
ilia  attentioii  and  his  criticism  to  the  main  o^eet  of  faia  researcfa, 
4be  pripgresttive  developement  of  the  human  mind.  Wheft 
obligied  to  compare  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  past  ages  widi 
ihe  manners  and  opbions  of  our  own,  he  ought  to  w^gh  weH 
the  mnerits  of  Omr  manners  and  our  o{unions  before  he  ventures 
Iq  debase  the  one  at  the  eipence  of  the  other.  Though  the 
philpsopby  of  the  vulgar,  as  a  celebrated  critic  calls  the  preju» 
di(ces  of  a  nation,  should  always  be  respected,  a  philosopher, 
(for  a  philosopher  must  he  be  who  undertakes  to  follow  the  pro- 
^$ss  of  human  knowledge,)  wili  know  how  to  expose  the 
•pfejudices  of  our  ancestors  without  paying  too  great  a  deference 
tp  those  of  hi;9  age  or  of  his  nation. 

It  is  thus  alone  that  an  author  may  hope  to  perform  the  greqit 
desidemtum  which  stiU  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  regud  to 
the  history  of  the  human  mind^  in  which  perhaps  the  oily  pn^ 
dUctioo  which  stands  superior  to  all  odier  productions  of  the 
mum  description  is  that  of  the  Abbi  Giovanni  Andres,  Delt 
.^rigine  pregressi  e  staio  uituale  d'  og»i  letttratura,  in  seven 
;4Marto  volumes.  1782. 

In  all  these  respects  M.  Sismondi  has  certainly  failed.  He 
h^  read  very  little,  ^d  has  thought  still  less.  He  has  raised  in 
hh  -miud  a  standard  of  perfection  according  to  German  rules 
Itud  German  pr^udices,  and  according  to  this  fantastic  standard 
}^  weighs  the  merit  of  all  the  productions  whether  in  poetry  or 
pi'^e>  of  whadi  he  has  diought  proper  to  speak  in  the  work  before 
us.  Rftther  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  some  of  his  guides, 
.)i^  has  been  still  more  so  in  leaving  them  often  unconsulted  just 
yiJmu  they  mostly  deserved  to  be  closely  followed ;  and  then 
implead  of  ginr iiig  to  his  reader  the  result  of  his  reading  and  of 
JMs  thoughts,  he  has  been  pleased  to  favour  the  public  widi 
^omia  unconnected,  abstruse,  and  ill-timed  theories. 

It  is  true,  that  wMiout  a  certain  degree  of  enthusiasm,  no 
.man  can  pretend  to  success.  The  greatest  masters  of  all  ages^ 
whose  works  form  oar  admiration  and  delight,  were  all  very  par- 
tial to  the  subfect  jot  their  studies,  and  some  of  them  were  so 
sticb  so  as  to  become  m^ust  to  others.  Consequently  wishing 
Xq  inbanjce  the  value  of  their  figivorite  pursuits,  they  drank  deep^ 
and  laboured  hard,  and  thus  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  their 
reader  to  ihiek  as  they  did,  they  imparted  to  him  a  portion  of 
4hat'  fire  by  whkfa  tliey  themselves  were  animated.    Indeed  to 
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ab  odier'  cause  can  we  assigii  die  tncoess  of  Ae  History  of  the 
italiaii  Republics,  and  the  want  t>f. interest  in  la  littiSniture.  M. 
Siemondi  felt  an  interest  in  d^  foraier^  and  very  little  in  this 
latter;  and  after  all  we  should  not  have  the  least  besilatioB  to 
advise  our  author  to  lay  aside^  if  not  altogether^  41  leasf  fisr  a 
while,  all  dKMights  of  wfiting  about  the  literature  of  loodtnt 
Europe,  for  which  he  seems  very  little  caicuiated,  and  to  give 
lue  attention  to  histofy,  for  which  he  certainly  is  highly  qiiidified. 
QThe  anoa}s  of  the  different  nations  will  point  out  to  him  several 
periods,  which,  hke  the  itaiian  Republics,  require  the  hand  of 
a  master,  though,  we  own  it  with  sorrow,  the  same  reason  peiv 
^aps  which  has  tilt  now  prevented  others  from  developing  iheir 
cvents^may  be  found  at  this  moment  to  act  with  the  greatest  foroa 
even  against  M.  Sismondi,  we  mean  the  subjectioo  of  the  pte^p 
all  over  the  Cohtkient. 

By  these  general  reflexions  w?  da  not  intend  to  deprive  M. 
Sismondi  of  tiie  credit  which  is  still  due  to  hiai,  of  having  eoL> 
lected  under  one  point  of  view,  with  some  few  excqitiom^  the 
•best  cfjticisms  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  matter  which  laid, 
scattered  in  many  volumes  and  in  many  languages ;  of  having 
joined  tsigetb^r  the  liuks  of  th^  ^xte^xsive  chain,  which  appa- 
/ei^itly  ^^piarate  i\m  prodw^^OAS  of  the  different  n^tiopis,  but; 
wl|ic)i  ^n  reality  trace  ^  progress  of  mankind  towards  civjlizft^ 
.tiQii  ai^  lea^iieig ;  of  baying  points  out  to  his  readers  som^ 
vif  the  heat  squrCes  of  ioformaliQa  on  tjb^  d^v^pem^nt  of  the 
human  mind,  and  all  this  in  a  clear  and  aningiaika  st$le,  foil  of 

Bthos  and  simplicity.  On  this  account  even  the  faults  which 
•  Sisinoudi  has  coranritted,  miay  be  useful  tm  his  reader. 
Tb^  will  exctle  bis  curiosity,  and  urge  him  to  consult  the  classt. 
(cal  productiona  which  we  have  oa'this  branch  of  modem  lite* 
niture ;  and  for  this  reason  we  proceed  to  stale  the  reflexions  we 
bave  made  in  perasing  the  four  volumes^  de  la  LUtirature  da 
vaadi  de  i'Europe. 

M.  Siemondi  has  divided  the  whole  literature  of  modern 
Sarope  in  two  classes.  The  first  comprehends  the  literatut^ 
of  all  nations  who  speak  the  Roman  language,  by  which  ha 
means  a  language  which  has  been  formed  by  the  corruption  of 
ttia  Latnij  sudb  as  the  I^'rench,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, and  the  second  embraces  the  literature  of  those  nations 
who  speak  the  Teutonic  and  the  Sclavonian  languages ;  that  is. 
Carman,  £n^ish>  Poles  and  Russians.  Of  these  latter  he 
intends  to  give  an  account  to  the  public  at  a  future  period.  The 
present  work,  therefore,  contains  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
Hie  former  nations,  whom  he  has  jH-operly  called,  du  midi  da 
l^Jgurope. 

For  Ae  preeekit  we  disll  w>t  pr^si  upon  ou;r  rea^ders  my  cri* 
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ticism  on  the  distiiiction  which  our  author  has  made  of  tbe 
Troubadours  and  Trouveres^  or  on  the  origin  of  the  fabliaux, 
the  romances  of  chivalry^  and  the  first  dramatic  representations: 
Oitr  reflexions  will  find  a  better  place  when  we  come  to  analyse 
jihat  part  of  the  work  in  which  he  treats  of  all  these  subjects* 
Bat  we  think  it  necessary  to  remark  here^  that  the  authors  whom 
M«  Sismondi  has  consulted  upon  the  general  plan  of  the  lite- 
rature of  all  nations  are ;  Andres  delF  orimne  progrem  e  itato 
'4Uiuah  d^ogni  Letteratura.  5  vols.  Ato.  We  beg  pardon  of 
M.  Sismoodi^  it  is  in  a  yoL  4to.  and  Fricdrich  Boutterweck^ 
geschicJUe  der  Shonen  Wissenschaften,  8  vols.  Svo^  This  lasl 
-gentlemanhas  till  now  only  published  the  History  of  the  IM^tbi* 
ture  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France'  and  England.  He  apr 
f>eani  to  have  been  the  favorite  author  with  M^  Sismondi,  and 
we  are  sorry  for  it.  Boutterweck  is  certainly  ap^  author  of  great 
merit,  but  he  is  often  visionary ,  and  occasioni^lly  he  judges  the 
urriters  of  other  nations  according  to  the  prejudi^jes  of  his  owni* 
Andres,  on  the  contrary,  is  exempt  from  this  fauft,  add  would 
h^ve  been  by  far  a  better  and  a  more  sure  guide.  But  M. 
4Sismondi  does  not  think  so,  and  here  are  his  reasons* 

**  II  esquis^e  I'histoire  de  toutes  les  sciences  humaines  dani 
toutes  les  langues,  et  dans  tout  Punivers ;  et  avec  une  vaste  ^rudr* 
tion,  il  developpe  d'une  mani^re  philosophique  la  marche  g^^nde 
de  I'esprit  humain ;  mais  comme  il  ne  donne  jamais  (Pexempk, '  &c« 
&c.  il  ne  met  jamais  son  leoteur  k  portte  de  ju^r  par  lui-m^me.'^ 
P.  1$,  in  the  note* 

So  here  lies  the  truth  of  the  matter.  He  does  never^give  any 
example ;  he  takes  for  granted  that  his' reader  is  acquainted  at 
least  with  the  classical  productions  of  the  different  laiigiuiges; 
and  a  inan  who  has  read  very  few  of  these  productions  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  Andreses  Judgment,  however  philosophical  they 
may  be.  To  this  man  Boutterweck  is  by  far  a  more  serviceablii 
inrriter;  he  gives  example,  he  qiiotes  long  pass^es,  and  bj 
this,  merit  alone  all  his  faults  and  all  his  prejudices  are  over* 
Jooked  by  the  facility  which  he  gives  of  speakii^  of  books 
which  have  never  been  read; 

Besides  these  two  general  werks  M.  Sismondi  ha^  consulted 
for  the  different  branches  of  his  research,  Millot  Histoire  Iitt6« 
rairedes  Troubadours — ^for  the  Proveogal  literature,  Tirahoschi, 
and  Gingvene  for  the  Italian — Felaspiez  aqd  Barb,osa  for  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese;  apd  Schlegel  for  the  drama  of  all 
these  nations. 

We  are  sorry  that  M.  Sismondi.  has  chosen  such  a  guide  at 
Millot  upon  one  of  the  most  important  branches' of  moden} 
literature,  the  history  of  the  Troubadpurs,    Millot  at  the  i|«it 
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Is  but  a  dangerouK  guide  even  to  those  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject ;  and  to  M.  Sisnondi  he  is  more  than  dan"* 
gerous.  It  is  true  that  Millot  gives  examples^  and  quotes  whole 
poems^  but  unfortunately  he  quotes  them  as  exemplifications  to 
theories  which  have  existed  only  in  his  imagination.  We  should 
jhave  imagined  that  the  Abb6  Massieu,  Fontenelle,  and  la 
Harpe  would  have  been  more  sure  and  preferable  guides.  .  Aod^ 
indeed^  even  without  speaking  of  the  history  of  French  poetry, 
and  of  the  French  theatre,  of  the  beautiful  fragment  of  the 
Florieu^  and  the  celebrated  Lycee,  the  very  Lives  of  the  Pro* 
venial  Poets  by  Nositradamus,  notwithstanding  the  just  and 
severe  criticism  which  has  been  passed  on  ihemj  are  in  our  opi- 
sion^  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  Literary  History  of  the 
Troubadours  by  the  Abb6  Millot.  It  appears,  however,  that 
neither  Fontenelle,  Ma^sieu^  nor  la  Harpe  are  much  known  to 
our  autlior.  Their  names  and  their  works  have  been  completely 
left  out  at  the  beginnbg  of  the  third  chapter,  where  he  enume* 
rates  all  the  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  Provencal  litera- 
ture. And  though  Crescimbeni  should  be  regarded  as  the 
second  in  rank  next  to  M.  La  Curne  de  Sainte  Pahye,  yet  by 
.  a  partiality  which  cannot  easily  be  accounted  for,  even  this 
secretaiy  of  the  Arcadia  has  been  deemed  inferior  to  the  Abb6 
Millot,  and  I'Histoire  Litt6raire  des  Troubadours  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  la  Storia  della  Poesia  Italiana. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  literature  of  modem  Europe,  M^ 
Sismondi  very  properly  has  thought  it  necessary  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  immense  progress  which  the  Arabs  made  in  all  branches 
>o£  knowledge  ^  he  justifies  our  gratitude  by  the  obligation  we 
pwe  to  them.     In  every  sense  of  the  word  the  Saracens  have 
been  out  masters,  th^ir  superiority  in  scientific  knowledge  influ* 
enced  both  the  literature  and  sciences  of  other  natiolis,  ihej 
were  learned  and  civilized  when  all  the  rest  of  Europe  was  bar- 
barous and  ignorant ;  and  the  literature  of  the  Arat^  for  a  long 
lime  has  constituted  the  genius  of  our  own.    But  too  attentive 
to  develope  the  progress  of  the  Arabians,  M.  Sismondi  has  for- 
gotten to  explam  how  they  themselves  became  enlightenedi 
and  for  what  reason  they  began  to  lay  aside  the  happy  ignorance 
of  their  forefathers,  so  much  inforced  by  the  intolerant  tenets  of 
tfieir  prophet,  and  the  precepts  of  their  Koran.     In  a  former^ 
Dumber  we  found  the  same  omission  in  another  classical  work 
on  the  Literary  History  of  the  middle  Ages,  and  we  endeavoored. 
to  supply  the  omission.    To  the  reflexions  we  then  made  ^  we. 
now  refer  our  readers. 

•  y 

*  British  Critic,  new  Series,  September,  1815.    Art.  Berisg* 
tOA's  Literary  History  of  ^  middle  Ages. 
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In  speakii^  of  the  Arabian  Uterature  M^  Siratondi  bdrrbws 
tbe  beautifiil  Bentiment  of  the  ItaliiiA  poet. 

**  Che  fa  un  solco  nejl*  othbra,  e  si  dilegua/'  ic.  ' 

And  in  enlarging  upon  some  r^ftexiotis  .of  the  same  tendency 
niade  by  Andres  on  the  same  subject  *,  he  thus  concludes  tii^ 
whole. 

• 

*^  1*©!  fut  P^clat  dont  brillerent  les  lettres  et  les  sciencesi  du 
hfeuvieme  au  quatorzi^me  slecle  de  notre  ere^  dans  les  vastes  con- 
trees  qui  86  soumiretit  a  IMslamisme.     Les  plus  tristes  reflexion^  , 
ft'attachent  ^  cette  longue  6nufn^tat!on  de  noms  inconhus  pour 
frous^  et  qui  cependant  fur^nt  illnstres ;  d'ouvrages  eni^6vlg1is  ek 
faiahascrit  dans  quelques  foibiiotb^ques  poudreuses,  et  qui  cepen- 
iant  thflu^t*ent  puidsatnfmi^t  pendant  un  terifms  sur  la  cidture  de 
refl|)tit  hmtiain.    Que  reste-t-il  de  tant  de  gloire  >     Cinq  ou  sia^ 
homihett  seutemeht  sont  ^  port^e  de  visiter  les  tr^sons  de  manuscpitr 
arabes,  renfermies  a  la  biblioth^que  de  PEscnrial ;  qaelques  cfen^ 
taines  d'bommes  encore,  dissemines  d&ns  toute  PEurdpe^  ae  soiic 
mis  en  ^t^  par  un  traVail  opiniatre^  de  fduiller  dans  les  mines,  de 
POrient;  mail  ceux-1^  n'obtiennent  que  pciniblement  i^Aelquea 
manuscrits  rares  et  obscurs,  et  ils  ne  peuvent  s'61ever  asses  hout 
pour  jug^r  toute  la  litterature,  dont  ils  n^atteigaent  jamais  qu'iine 
partie.    Cependant  les  vastes  regions  ou  dominait  et  o&  domine 
encore  llslamisme,  sont  mortes  pour  toutes  les  sciences.     Cea^ 
riches  campagnes  de  Fez  el  de  Maroc,  iUustr^es  il  y  a  cinq  siScleS 
(»lir  tant  d'^cadcmies,  tant  d'unhrerBiteS,  tant  de  biblioth^queli,  no 
itont  plus  que  deS  d6serts  de  sable  brftlant  que  des  tyrans  dispotetst 
k  des  dgte^ ;  tout  le  riant  et  fertile  rivagc  de  la  M auittanie^  o\x  \t 
comtnerce,  les  arts  et  Tagriculture  s*etaient  61eir^  Ji  la  plus  hauti6 
prosperit^y  sont  aujdurd'hilA  des.retratt^decorSairea,  qui  repan^ 
dent  la  terreur  sur  les  mers^  et  qui  se  d^iassent  de  leqirs  traVaux 
dans  de  honteuses  debauches,  jusqn'i^  ce  que  ia  peste  vienne  chaiqpte 
ann^e  niarquer  parmi  eux  des  victimesy  et  vengeir  Phutoanitft 
pifensi^e.    L'Egypte  est  peu  k  peu  englov^ie  par  les  sables  qu'eUfe 
ferlilisait  atttrefd^;  la  Syrioi  ia  Palestine  sont  deeol^es  par^det 
Bedouins  errans  mdns  redoutables  encore  que  le  pacha  qui  les 
opprime.     Bi^dad,  autrefois  le  s^jour  du  luxe,  de  la  puissance  et 
du  savoiry  est  ruin6 ;  les  universites  si  c^l^bres  de  Cura  et  de  Bas- 
;iora  sont  ferm^es ;  celles  de  Samarcande  et  de  Balkh  sont  egale^ 
inent  detruites.    Dans  cette  immense  ^tendue  de  pays,  d^ux  oa 
lirois  fois  plus  grande  que  notre  Europe,  on  ne  trouve  piu6  qu'ig« 
Aorance,  qu^esclavagCi  que  terreur  et^uemort.    Peu  d'honimei: 
sont  en  etat  de  lire  quelques-uns  des  ecfits  de  leiirs  iHutErtres  ancd- 
tt€&\  peu'  d'bommes  pourraient  les  conqprendre;  ancun-  n'est  ft 
portee  de  se  les  procurer.    Cette  immense  richesse  litteraite  xkfi 
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AnSfOi  (fae  neui  n'ovmrn  Sdt  ^u'eiiti«-voir»  n'etisle  pint  dadt 
ancBii  deft  pays  od  les  Arabes  et  les  MuBulmans  doimneat.  Qh 
B'ett  plus  M  ^'U  faut  chercher  ni  la  renoinin^e  de  lean  gnmds 
lK»iaift^k  ni  leam  ecrito.  Ce  ^ui  s'en  est  8auv6  est  tout  .entier 
eiitre  les  mains  de  leiirs  ennemis,  dans  les  couvens  des  moines,^ 
les  bibMoth^ques  des  rais  de  I'fiurope.  Et  cependant  ces  v^istef 
contrees  n'ont  point  et^  conquises ;  ce  n'est  point  Tetranger  qui 
les  a  depouill^es  de  leurs  richesses,  qui  a  aneanti  leur  population, 
qui  a  d^truft  leurs  lois,  leurs  mceurSi  et  lent*  esprit  national.  Ld 
poison  etait  au-dedans  d'elles,  il  s'est  developpe  par  hn-m^me,  et 
U  a  t^ut  aneanti* 

<*  Qfui  sait  si,  dans  quelques  siScles,  cette  mfime  Europe,  oQ  fa 
r&gne  des  lettres  et  des  sciences  est  aujout'd'hui  transport^,  qui 
firSl^  d'un  si  grand  ^dat,  qui  juge  si  bien  les  temps  pafts^i,  qui 
compaire  li  bieik  le  rdgne  succesrif  des  litt^atitres  et  des  mcsurt 
antiqiteSy  ne  sera  pas  dcserte  et  sauvage  oomme  les  eollines  de  Im 
Maurhanie^  les  sables  de  TEgypte,  et  les  vallees  de  PAnatolief 
Qui  sait  si,  dans  un  pays  entierement  neuf,  peut-^tre  dans  les  bautea 
coAtiiies  d'o&  decoule  I'Orenoque  et  le  fleuve  des  Amazones,  pent* 
^tre  dans  cette  enceinte  jusqu*^  ce  jour  impenetrable  des  montagnea 
de  la  Nouvelle-Hollande,  11  ne  se  formera  pas  des  peuples  avec  d'au- 
ires  mceuTS,  d'autres  langues,  d'autres  pensees,  d'autres  religions, 
des  peuples  qui  renouyelleront  encore  une  fois  la  race  humaine,  qui 
^tudieront  comme  nous  les  temps  passes,  et  qui,  voyant  avec  ctdn« 
Beiiient  que  nous  avons  exists,  que  nous  avdns  su  ce  qu'ils  sailrdnt, 
iq'ue  nous  avons  cru  comme  eux  jt  la  dur6e  et  k  la  gloire,  plaindront 
&6s  impuissans  efForts,  et  rappelleront  les  noms  des  Newton,  det 
ftacine,  des  Tasse,  comme  escemples  de  cette  vaine  hitte  dt 
Pbomme  pour  attetndre  une  imrnorttdit^  de  renomm^e  que  la  de^ 
lin€e  hii  refuse.'^     Tom.  I«  P.  74s 

After  this  short  but  comprehensive  view  of  the  Saracemd 
leAhiiRg,  our  author  has.  given  os  a  very  minute  detail  of  the 
Ik^^ture  of  the  Provengals ;  and,  m  the  whole  we  n»y  apply 
to  him  the  aicioiii  of  la  Roehefoncauld,  il  est  gauche  ii  force 
dl*esprit.  Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  gaucherie.  One 
which^  thoij^h  it  may  be  more  property  considered  as  belonging^ 
to  the  Abb6  Millot,  does  uevejrtheless  affect  M.  Sismondi^  inas- 
much as  it  betrays  his  want  of  taste  not  only  for  choosing  such  a 
writer  for  his  guide^  but  also  for  choosing  out  of  him  the  details 
which  he  has  thought,  prudent  to  impart  to  his  readers.  The 
aecond  reason,  which  is  exclusively  our  author's  own^  is  his  hav- 
ing labour^  to  develope^  and  to  forc6  upon  the  literature  of  all 
modem  Europe  a  theory^  with  the  foundations  of  which  he  ia 
entirely  imacqiminted, 

it  is  true,  that  the  Arabs  were  the  masters  of  the  Trouba« 
dourSi  it  lA  iisi>  ttxse,  that  th^  Arabic  languiq^e  is  as  perfect  as 
hoA  the  Latin  and  Greek  in  regard  to  the  certainty  of  markiilg 
Ae  quantity  of  the  syllables^  but  it  is  not  quite  ao  clear  whether 
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the  verse  of  the  Troubadours  of  all  other  nations  of  moderdT 
Europe  be  precisely  what  our  author  has  inis^ined.  The  Latins 
and  the  Greeks  might  in  the  several  species  of  their  poetry 
attend  to  the  quantity  of  the  syllables^  and  form  the  different 
feet  which  constitute  their  verses.  Upon  the  authority  of  Sir 
William  Jcfties  \i'e  may  say  the  same  of  the  Arabians;  but  the 
modem  nations  of  Europe  have  been  obliged  on  account  of  the 
imperfection  of  their  languages  to  depart  from  this  rule  vrhich 
had  been  adopted  by  the  ancients.  In  our  verse  we  all  attend  to 
accent  more  than  to  quantity ;  and  our  niles  are  very  plain  and 
very  short.  Our  heroic  verse  is  always  perfect  and  harmonious 
whether  the  accent  falls  on  the  even  or  on  the  odd  syllables^ 
provided  the  tenth  be  always  accented^  and  we  very  mi^ch  doubt^ 
whether  in  modem  Europe  one  poet  out  of  fifty  ever  thinks  of 
an  iambick  or  a  trochee  in  the  composition  of  his  verses,  and 
jnuch  more  whether  the  Troubadours  ever  kuew  any  thing  of 
the  matter. 

'  The  truth  is^ .  the  whole  theory  which  M.  Sisinondi  hat 
thought  proper  to  lay  down  on  the  formation  of  modern  verses, 
sounds  very  much  like  the  mles  of  the  Scholiasts.  For  many 
centuries  they  have  disgraced  our  schools,' they  puzzled  the  mind 
of  the  student  for  no  earthly  purpose,  they  retarded  the  propaga^^ 
tion  of  truth,  and  are  now  the  best  specific  for  lulling  a  man  to 
deep.  Seriously;  what  does  M.  Sismondi  mean  in  his  long 
note  of  five  pages  to  the  1 10th  page  of  his  first  volume  i  Does  he 
not  see  that  in  scanning  modern  verses  in  the  manner  he  pro- 
poses, he  makes  them  consist,  sometimes  of  five  feet,  sometimes 
of  five  feet  and  a  cesura,  and  sometimes  even  of  six  feet?  \^% 
will  not  iusult  our  readers  by  applying  M.  Sismondi's  rules  to 
the  formation  of  our  English  verses.  The  absurdity  of  his  theory 
b  too  evideiit,  in  our  language,  to  require  confutatipn.  We 
shall  therefore  illustrate  our  assertion  by  the  instance  he 
in  Italian  poetry,  of  four  verses  taken  out  of  Ariosto. 

"  Les  m^mes  regies/*  says  he,  "  s'appHquent,  sans  exception,  i 
toutes  les  autres  langues  moderaes,  [that  is,  of  scanning  the  he« 
roic  verse  by  iambics  and  trochees,]  et  les  vers  Italiens,  par  ex* 
emple>  doivent  ^tre  scand^,  d'aprlis  le  principe  invente  par  lea 
Proven9aux,  ainsi: 

«<  Mls^r'  chr  mal'  8  pran'-^&  81  'c8n  ft'dS 
Ch^'  ognor'  st&r  de'b— bi&  il  marSft'ciT^  occul'tS, 
Ch^  qu'and5  agn'  al't'ro  tSc'— cYa  intor'n5  gridfi 
V  aria  e'  1^  ter'r&  stes*— bS  in  ch''  'd  sgpuIU.''    Ariosta 

Tom.  I.  P.  111.  note. 

In  this  specimen,  independent  of  the  elisions  which  ars 
ad  libitum>  we  liave  tbs  first  verse  of  five  feet,  the  aeCond 
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of  811,  ftnd  the  third  and  dke  foorth  of  fire  feet  and  a  ce* 
fura. 

Bii€  if  do0e  reasoning  be  not  die  most  shiniflg  side  ef  M. 
8i8mondi>  he  certaintj  excels  in  deciamation.  We  have  alreadr 
gmn  a  specnnen  of  tliig  sort  of  stjie  at  the  close  of  the  fiteratdre 
of  the  Arabians,  and  the  following  on  the  Troubadours,  is  no 
less  striidng  and  pleasing. 

**  £a  pvenaos  oengft  de  la  langiie  at  de  la  litteniture  des  ftrou- 
6adiHif«»  abstenoiis-BOQa  de  les  juser  trop  sevi^rement^  d'apr^  le 
pen  d'is^pressioB,  le  peu  de  traces  brHkotes  qu'^  oat  laissue  '^ffftt 
notre  tt^moire ;  n'oubiions  point  que  le  siiGls  dans  lequel  ils  oal 
yeeu  4tate  celui  d'uae  ignennce  et  d'une  barbarie  umveneUet. 
Moua  n'a¥ena  pat  ea  les  aaalysaiU,  nous  abstanir  de  les  conoparer 
mm  eesae  aua  Fran^ais  de  Louis  xiv,  aux  Italieas  de  Leon  x# 
amt  Anghua  de  la  reiae  Anne,  anx  Allemands  de  nes  jeuis ;  maia 
cetCe  Goaaparisos  ^tait  toujours  injustei  Autaaft  lea  troubadoura 
sent  iafisrieura  aux  rois  de  nos  litteratures  niodemes,  autaat  iia 
sent  auparieitn  i  tens  oeux  qui,  de  leur  teaips,  chantaienl.  des  vera 
en  Feado^  ea  Italia,  en  Aiig£eterre  el  ex^  AUemagne.  Une  ftlalit^ 
eni^e  9^paUe  avoir  pouvsuivi  leur  langue;  eHe  a  detruil  lea 
»ai<oate  soavesaiiiea  qut  la  parlaient;  elle  a  dispetsi  la  noblesse 
qui  dieiiaii  s'en  fake  gbire ;  elle  a  mine  le  peuple^  et  Pa  Ijvr^  i  dee 
bnaea  et  de»  pefs^eutions  Irenes.  Le  pApoven^aly  abandgnqe  dana 
aoti  pajJB  natal  par  les  homtaes  les  plus  oapables  de  le  eu!threa, 
josteasent'  a  P6po<jue  oil^  il  cemmaa^ait  d*aequerir  i  c6t6  de  sea 
podtee,  des  htsiortens,  des  critiquas,  des  proaateurs  dtstingues; 


ii  Kbtea  jet  si  fiersi  perdireot  leur  liberty.  La  po^sie  qui  brilla 
senle  jadia  dans  la  barbarie  univei«|]le>  oui,  r^unissant  toutea  lea 
anas  EooRittes  pav  le  culte  des  sentioiens  eleres,  fUt  pendant  long- 
temps  Jfrliaa  eonamun  de  tons  ces  p^uples  divers^  a  perdu  ii  nee. 
jeem  ce  qui  faisait  autrefois  aon  ebamie  et  sa  puisaancey  depuis  qu^ 
nouslNnmnea  d^tr6mpes  des  e8p6rani;es  qu'elle  avait  fait  naitrew 
Gca  ekaofta  varids,  qui  semblaient  contenir  le  germe  de  taut  do 
nobles  ouvrages,  et  que  cette  attente  faisait  accueillir  avee  tanC 
dfavUitt^  pwaisserit  plus  froids  et  plus  tnistes  deputs  qu'on  Beat 
qiAlr  i^ont  tien  produit.  Aiasi,  Paurore  boreale  briile  sans  v^ 
subal  dans  les  longues  nuits  du  Nord ;  au  asilieu  des  tendbresloa 
^ins  ipaittes^  1^  ciel  pmrait  t€mt  &  eoup  enflamin6 ;  des  rayons  .ar^ 
iens^  dea-  gobes  de  ntUe  couleurs^  s'^tendent  du  p61e  presqus 
jasqai^aii  milieu  dn  ciel ;  la  nature  snurit  k  cette  magnificence  in^ 
BiHiiahiij :  asais  la  luwwtro  bor^aloi  oomme  la  poesie  des  troab#* 
doling  n'a  point  de  chaleur,  et  ne  r^pand  point  de  rie/' 

Tom.  L  R  250. 

In  tslfciing  of  the  literature  of  Prov^ce,  our  author,  we  fear, 
baa  not  l^n  very  liappy  in  accountii^  for  the  origin  of  ChivaUy, 
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and  we  fear  M.  .Sismondi  will  find  very  few  meo  wha  will  agre^ 
with  him.  ,.    , 

V  The  institution  of  chivalry,'*  says  Dr.  Robertson,' ''naturally 
arose  from  the  state  of  society  at  that  period.  The  feudal  state 
was  a  state  of  perpetual  war^  rapine,  and  anarchy ;  during  which, 
the  weak  and  unarmed  were  exposed  to  perpetual  insults  or  in- 
juries. The  power  of  the  Sovereign  was  too  limited  to  prevent 
these  wrongs ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  too  feeble  to  1*6- 
dress  them.  Against  violence  and  oppression  there  was  scarcely 
any  protection,  besides  that  which  the  valour  and  generosity  of 
private  persons  afforded.  The  same  spirit  df  enterprise  which  had 
prompted  so  many  gentlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  op- 
pressed pilgrims  in  Palestine,  incited  others  to  declare  themselves 
the  patrons  and  avengers  of  injured  innocence  at  home.  When 
the  final  reduction  of  the  holy  land  under  the  dominion  of  infidrfa 
.  put  an  end  Xo  these  foreign  expeditions;  the  latter  was  the  only 
employment  left  for  the  activity  and  courage  of  adventurers.  The 
objects  of  this  institution  were  to  check  the  insolence  of  overgrown 
oppressors,  to  succour  the  distressed,  to  rescue  the  helplesir  from 
captivity,  to  protect  or  to  avenge  women,  orphans,  imd  eccle^ 
fiastics,  who  could  not  bear  arms  in  their  own  defence.  AH  these 
were  considered  as  a6ts  of  the  highest  prowess  and  merit.  Valour; 
gaUantry,  and  religion,-  were  blended  together  in  this  insthution ; 
humanityi  courtesy,  justice,  and  honour,  were  its  characteristitt 
i]ua]ities ;  the  enthusiastic  zeal  produced  by  feligion  served  to  give 
it  singular  energy,  and  to  t^rry  it  even  to  a  romantic  excess.. 
Men  were  trained  to  knighthood  by  long  previous  discipline* 
They  weire  admitted  into'  the  order  by  solemnities  no  less  devout 
than  pompous.  It  was  a  distinction  superior  to  Royalty,  and 
snonarcfas  themselves  were  fond  to  receive  it  irom  the  hands  of 
private  gentlemen.  In  the  mean  time,  the  courts  of  the  feudid 
sovereigns  became  magnificent  and  polite;  and  as  the  military  ih« 
^titution  still  subsisted,  it  niuurally  soflened  into  fictitious  images 
^nd  courtly  exercises  of  war/jin  justs  and  tournaments,  where  th« 
bonour  of  the  ladies  supplied  the  place  of  zeal  for  the  boly  sepul- 
chre; and  thus  a  wild  and  fmitastic  species  of  love,  engrailed  on 
spiritual  enthusiasm,  mixed  itself  nith  the  other  characters  of  the 
Icnights'  errant, 

"  However,  many  effects  were  produced  by  this  institution. 
War  was  carried  on  with  less  ferocity,  when  humanity,  not  less 
than  courage,  came  to  be  deemed  the  bmament  of  knighthood* 
More  gentle  and  poli^ied- manners  were  introduced;  violence  and 
oppression  decreased,  <when  it  was  reckoned  meritorious  to  check  or 
punish  them ;  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  and  a  religious  at- 
tentidn 'to  fulfil  every  engagement,  became*  the  distingmshing 
xbaracteristic  of  a  gentleman,"      •  t 

M.  Sismondi,  however,  doef  opt  allow  chivalry  to  have  ac- 
tually existed.    He  cQusaders  this  Mistitution  as  aa   mvention 
^  *        -         '  perfecUy 
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perfectly  poetical ;  he  pretends  that  it  has  existed  no  M^here ; 
and  assertSj  that  the  period  of  its  existence  has  not  and  cannot 
be  determined.  In  short,  be  looks  upon  chivalry  in  the  same 
waj  as  Metastasio  did  on  the  Arabian  phoenix : 

**  Che  vl  sia  ciascun  lo  dice. 

Dove  sia  nessun  lo  sd." 

♦ 

^*  Plus  on  etudie  Phistoire,  et  plus  on  voit  que  la  chevalerie  est 
une  invention  presque  absolument  poetique:  on  n'arrive  jamais 
par  des  dbcumens  authentiques  au  pays  oik  elle  r^gnait ;  toujour* 
elle  ^t  representee  k  distance  et  pour  les  lieux  et  pour  le  temps ; 
et  tandis  que  les  historiens  contemporaiiis  nous  donnent  une  iae« 
nette,  detaillee,  complete  des  vices  des  cours,  et  des  grands,  de  la 
ferocit6  ou  de  la  corruption  de  la  noblesse,  et  de  Passervissement 
du  peuple,  on  est  tout  etonn^  de  voir,  aprds  un  laps  de  temps,  des 
pontes  aiiimer  ces  mtoes  si^cles  par  des  fictions  toutes  resplendis- 
santes  de  vertus,  de  gtkcea  et  de  Ioyaut6.  Les  romanciers  da 
douzidme  sidcle  p]a9aient  la  chevalerie  du  temps  de  Charlemagne ; 
Fian^oifl  i®'  la  pla^ait  de  leur  temps ;  nous  croyons  encore  la  voir 
fleurir  dans  Du  Guesclin  et  dans  Bayard,  auprds  du  roi  Charles  V 
et  de  Frangois  i^'.  Mais  quand  nous  kudions  I'une  ou  I'autre 
epbque,  encore  que  nous  trouvions  dans  toutes  quelques  h^ros,. 
nous  sommes  bientdt  forces  de  convenir  qu'il  faut  renvoyer  la  che- 
▼alefie  a  trois  ou  quatre  sidcles  avant  toute  espdce  de  r^alit^.'* 
Tom.  I.  p.  90. 

This  is  surely  to  carry  the  love  of  system  to  its  highest  pitch. 
Indeed,  we  have  often  observed,  that  M.  Sismondi  is  very  fond' 
of  dealing  in  paradox ;  and  vihat  he  says  on  chivalry  is  but  a 
new  instance  of  the  power  of  his  imagination.  We  are  sorry  that 
we  have  not  room  to  enter  into  the  real  merit  of  the  case ;  and 
our  narrow  limits  oblige  us  simply  to  give  the  result  of  our  ob- 
serration. 

The  institution  of  chivalry  is  by  no  means  a  poetical  invention, 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  period  of  its  existence.  Having 
nsen  amongst  the  Arabians^  chivalry  from  Spain  was  imported 
into  Provence  by  the  Troubadours;  it  acquired  new  strengUi 
by  the  crusades^  and  reached  its  highest  pitch  after  the  total 
submission  of  the  holy  land  to  the  power  of  the  infidels.  The 
establishment  of  the  tribunal  of  love^  the  chronicle  of  the  Arch«- 
bishop  of  Tyre>  many  historical  episodes  preserved  by  Tasso* 
^  and  indeed  the  whole  history  of  the  crusades,  too  much  prove 
'  the  reality  and  the  origin  of  such  an  insHtntion.  From  this  last, 
Madame  Cottin  has  taken  the  beautiful  subject  of  {ler  best 
novel,  and  the  character  of  Maleck  Adel,  the  brother  of  Sala- 
din,  is  but,the4X>py  and  the  original  of  the  characters  of  many 
<^fanBtian  knights,  who  long  before  and  long  after  this  Saracen 
hero^  have  existed  in  Europe. 


SS"  Sismondi'  on  t&«  Zdltmtute  ^  Muxogf^ 

M.  Sisuioadi,  however^  hasi  beea  «Uiven;  uito>  tbe^  neccM^ 
of  denying  the  existence  of  chivalry  by  tho  totality  of  tha  i^tftiB: 
he  has  adopted^     Wisliing  to  esbablisli  bi»«  fatourite  ouinioni  ths^ti 
romantic  epic  was.  invented  by  the  No[inaii9>  he  has.  made  an* 
imaginary  distinction  between  the  Troubadpura,  and  the  Trou- 
vcres;  and  though  he  may  coquette,  with  the  writers  of  all  na« 
tions^  it  is  on  the  tatter  he  looks  as  the  idols  of  his  soul.     For 
this  reason  be  has  heaped^  par«logisni»  iipen  paralogisms^  para* 
d^xes  upon  paradoxes;  for  this  reasen^  he  ba»  deiiied-'tlt^  ex* 
htence  of  every  thing  that  could^  weaken  his  position ;  for  thi» 
reason  lie  has  considered  a  political  division  of  France  to  hiive^ 
produced  a  distinction  in  its  language.     Hie  is  on  the  old  plan, 
of  the  northern  and  southern  Frenchi  to  which  he  gjves  ths  ap«- 
peHation  of  Idngiu  Proverifale  and  Kdmuik  H^allon.;.  the  formeft, 
£&  gives. to  the  Troubadptim,  the  second  tO'tbe,TroMveves;K  and 
in^ so  doings  without  being,  a\rare  q£  it*,  he  destroys. his. qwb^P^ 
utioa  and  confirnis.quite  the  opposite  tbeory^^  ^icb  is^,  i9i  reiilityip 
the  only  truQ  one  *,  uolwithsiandingvaU:  bis  eJBfailis  to  the-,  ooa- 
tvaryi 

**  Lorsqye  les  Francs  firent  la  conqu^te  de  la.QaiiIe^  il  eBt^gxot' 
BaUe  que  la  langue  cdtique  n'etait  pliis  en.usage  que.  d«n&  (^^^ 
ques  cantons  de  la  Bretagne,  od  elle  s'estconsecyee  jus^'lt.  ooi^ 
jours.  Cette  langue-mere,  qui  parait  avoir  6te  commune  JU  W 
France,  a  TEspagne  et  aux  iles  Britanniques,  a  tellement  dispan^ 
qis'on  ne  pent,  aujourd^'hui'  ooonaitve  son  cpr»Bt4re  prapre^  et  que, 
ifiioiqu- <m  la  regarde  comme  la  mi^  commune  dw  has  breiin^ 
4u  g^elique  des  £co88ais»  du  basque^  c^  des  dialactss%  diira  pa^ 
de  Galles  et.  de  Cornouailles,  on  ne  peut  poiut  8aisir>  PanalcigMk 

2ui  doit  exister  entre  ces  langues,  ni.  faire,  voir  leur.  d^ivalioiw 
>ans  toutes  les  provinces  des  Gaules,  le  latin  avait  pcis.  i%placis^ 
dii  celtique,  et  il  ^tait  devenu  pour  la  masse  du  peuple  une  laog^et 
compldtement  matemelle.  Les  massacres  qui  avaieqt  acc6mpagn4 
les  guerres  de  Jules- C^ar,  Tesclavage  des  vaincusi  et  iTambition 
de  ceux  des  Gaulois  qu'on  avait  admis  au  rang  de  citoyens  romains, 
concoururent  k  changer  les  mceurs,  I'esprit  et  le  langage  de  toutev 
les.  provinees  situ^es  entre  les  Alpes,  les  Pfr^nie^  et  le  Rhin; 
on  en  vie  sortir  de  bens  ecrivains  laitinSy  des  maitrer  dist»figu6s  d^ 


♦*  As  in  our  mimber  of  September  last^  in  analjzing.thet  merits 
of  the.  Literary  Kstory  of  the  middle  Ages,  by  the  Rev.  S;  Bering- 
ton,  ^ve  entered  into  some  long  deisdls  oomoemii^  the  origin  of 
the  French  language^  we  take:  for  gnnxted^  likat  our  read«i»  wiji 
take  the  trouble  to  coilsult^  the  artickfi  Fm*  this^  rMKm,  ^witheuv 
aow  laying  down  any  theory,  we  sfaaU  confine  ounelfM  to  the 
iaei«  analyzing  of  M.  SisuoodiV  opinion.  wi)Ov  hm,.  caniedL  big 
system  to  a  greater  ext^mU 

Hrftortque 
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fti  t^ri^ue  et  de  gramtnaire ;  \e  peuple  j  prit  gpiit  aux  «pectaclei 
tetinsy  et  do  magnifiques  theatres  orn^rent  toutes  les  grandes  villes ; 

Siuatre  ci:\\\  ^rinquante  ans  de  soumission  aux  ftomain*,  unlrent  ea- 
rn intim^niciut  ies  tjaulois  aux  habitans  de  Tltalie. 

^'  Lcs  Francs,  qui.parlaient  la  langue  theotiaque  ou  alleinandey 
iipport^vent  un  nouvel  ididme  daDt  Jes  Gaules,  Leur  inelange'par- 
nil  le  peuple  corromplt  bientdt  le  latin ;  Vignoranc^  et  la  barbarie 
Ic  I'orrompirent  davantagc  encore*  et  Ies  Gaulois,  qui  se  disaien^ 
foftjours  Itomains,  en  croyant  pafler  la  langue  romakie,  abandon- 
naient  toutes  Ies  finesses  de  la  synta^^e»  pour  se  rapprocher  do  lii 
simJ^Hcit^  et  de  la  rudesse  des  Burbari^'  Ceux  oui  edrivaient  a'eiV 
Ibrgaient  encore  de  rei^roduire  rancieo  |angage  latin,  mats  en  parf 
lant,  tout  le  raonde  cedait  a  I'usage,  et  retranchait  suooesslvement 
dek  mots  Ies  lettres  et  Ies  terminaisons  qu'on  regardait  comme  oi- 
sei^s.  De  m^me  aujourdliuf,  nous  avons  exclu  de  la  prononcia^ 
tion  (Van9aise  un  qua^t  des  lettres  qui  figurent  encore  dans  la  langu^ 
jScrite.  Au  bout  de  quelque  temps,  on  en  vint  i  disthiffuer  par  des 
iQoms  le  langage  des  sdfjets  romains  d'avec  celui  des  ecnvaiaa  latinSf 
et  on  reconnut  une  langue  romane  et  une  langue  Idtine  ;  mais  la 

Sfeifliere^  qui  mit  plnsiears  sidcles  i.  se  former,  n'eut  point  de  nom 
mt  aue  Ies  conqu6rans  conserv^rent  entre  eux  Tusage  de  la  langue 
theotisque.  Au  commencement  de  la  seconde  race,  rallemand 
etait  encore  la  langue  de  Charlemagne  et  de  sa  cour;  ce  heros 
parl^t,  discnt  Ies  historiens  du  temps,  le  langage  de  ses  peres^ 
pdtrium  i&rmonem^  et  c*est  une  erreur  6trange  que  ceUe  de  plu* 
ftieurs  ccnvains  fran^ais,  qui  prenneot  la  langue  ^ancii^ue, pour  da 
vieux  ftan9ai8.  ISIais  tandis  qu*on  parlait  le  tudesque,  qu*on  Tern.* 
ployait  pour  Ies  chants  guerriers  et  nisloriques,  on  ^crivait  en  latin, 
et  le  roman,  encore  tout*a-fait  barbare,  6tait  le  patois  du  peupte. 

"  C'est  cependant  sous  le  rggne  de  Charlemagne  que  la  distance 
tatre  ces  patois  et  le  latin,  contraignit  P^glise  k  faire  pr^cher  dans 
la  langue  populaire.  Un  concile  tenu  k  Tours  en  813,  ordonna 
kax  6v§rqn^  de  traduire  leurs  homelies  dans  Ies  deux  langues  du 
pietiple,  le  roman  rustique  et  le  th^otisque.  Ce  d6cret  fut  renou- 
vel^  par  le  concile  tl' Aries  en  851.  Le6  sujets  de  Charlemaghfe 
£lsient  akirft  de  deux  races  trils-diflgrentes,  Ies  Germains^  qui  habi- 
talent  le  long  et  audel^  du  Rhin,  et  Ies  Waelchs,  qui  se  nommaiei^t 
romaifis,  et  qui,  dans  t^ut  le  Midi,  i^taient  sous  la  domination  des 
Francs.  Le  nom  de  Waekhs,  ou  Wallons,  qui  leur  etait  donne  pat 
Ies  AUemands,  6tait  le.meme  que  celui  de  Galli  et  Gralatai,  qui 
leur  6tait  donh6  pat  t^  Latins  et  Ies  Grecs,  et  celui  de  Keltai, 
Celtes,  qo'au  dire  die  C^sar  lis  Bt  donkiaient  eux-m^mes*.  L^ 
Itogoe  qu'ils  parlaient  fut  appelee  d'apr^s  eux,  roman  wallon,  ou 


^M^ 


»•» 


*'  *  TouA  ces  noms  ne  ditfdrent  en  quelque  serte  que  |par  la  pro- 
jiohciaiion;  mais  Ies  Bas-BretonS)  restes  des  Celtes,  eonservent 
^ns  leur  langue  un  nom  bien  celdbre,  d'autre  origine,  qui  peut- 
itFe  itaii  pour  eux  un  titre  d'bonneut;  Us  se  nomment  Citnbri." 
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roman  nistique;  elle  ^tait  ^  peu  prds  la  meme  dans  toute  In 
France ;  seulement  comme  on  allait  au  midi,  on  sentait  qu'elle  se 
rapprochait  du  latin,  tandis  que^lus  au  nord  Tallemand  y  dominait* 
Dans  le  partage  fait  en  842  entre  les  enfans  de  Louis-le-Debonnaire, 
pour  la  premiere  fois  on  fit  usage  dans  un  acte  public  du  langagei 
dii  peuple,  parce  que  le  peuple  devait  y  intervenir  en  pretant 
serment  avec  son  roi.  Le  serment  de  Charles-le-Chauve  et  ce- 
lui  de  ses  sujets,  sont  les  deux  plus  anciens  monumens  de  la  bngue 
romane  qu*on  ait  conserves ;  ils  sont  aussi  rapproch^s  du  provengal 
que  de  ce  qu*on  a  nomm^  depuis  roman  wallon. 

^  Mais  le  couronnement  du  roi  d' Aries,  Boson,  en  879,  par- 
tagea  la  France  romane  en  deux  nations,  qui  demeurdrent  quatre 
silcles  rivales  et^  ind^pendantes.  Ces  provinces  semblaient  desti*^ 
nces  k  ^tr^  toujours  habitues  par  des  races  difi^rentes.  C6sar 
avait  remarqu6  que  de  son  temps  les  Aquitains  difFeraient  des  Celtes 
par  la  langue,  les  mceurs  et  les  lois.  Dans  le  pays  des  premiers 
on  vit  s'etablir  les  Visigoths  et  les  Bourgiiignons ;  dans  le  pays  des 
seconds,  les  Francs ;  et  l)a  division  des  deux  monarchies  etablie  ^ 
la  fin  de  la  dynastie  carlovingienne,  ne  fit  peut-etre  que  confirmer 
une  division  plus  ancienne  entre  les  peuples.  Leur  langage, 
quoique  forme  des  mimes  elemens,  s'eloigna  toujours  plus;  les 
peuples  du  Midi  se  nomm^rent  Romans-proven^aux,  et  ceux  du 
Kord  unirent  au  nom  de  Romans  qu'ils  prenaient,  celui  de  Wael- 
ches,  ou  Wallons,  que  leur  donnaient  leurs  voisins.  On  nomma 
encore  le  proven^al  langue  d'Oc,  et  le  Wallon  langue  d'O'il  ou 
d'Oui,  selon  le  mot  par  lequel  I'affirmatlon  etait  exprimee  dans 
I'un  et  dans  I'autre  dialecte;  de  la  meme  maniere  on  appelait  alors 

ritalien  langue  de  si,  et  I'allemand  langue  de  i/a."    Tom.  I.  P,  254. 

• 

From  this  extract,  it  is  perfectly  clear^  that  M.  Sismondi 
pretends  the  language  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  subjects  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  that  is,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Gaul,  in 
the  year  879>  to  have  become  two  different  languages,  because 
thirty  years  after.  Boson  divided  France  into  two  nations ;  and 
that  from  one  arose  the  langue  dOc,  or  Provengal  language^ 
and  from  the  other,  the  langue  d'Oui,  or  old  French,  which 
he  calls  Roman  Wallon. 

We  beg  the  reader  to  pay  particular  attention  to  these  two 
positions;  while  we  shall  listen  again  to  M.  Sismondi. 

*^  Une  province  de  France,  la  Normandie,  re9ut  dans  son  sein, 
.  au  dixieme  siecle,  un  nouveau  peuple  du  Nord,  qui,  sous  la  con« 
duite  de  RoUo,  ou  Raoul-le-Danois,  s'incorpora  avec  ses  anciens 
habitans.  Ce  m61ange  introduisit  dans  le  roman  de  nouveaux 
mots  et  de  nouvelles  constructions  allemandes ;  cependant  1 'esprit 
de  vie  qu'apport^rent  les  conquerans  dans  cette  province,  leurs 
bonnes  lois,  leur  bonne  administration,  et  la  determination  que 
ptirent  les  vainqueurs  d'apprendre  et  de  parler  la  langue  des  vain- 
cus,  formSrent  et  policdrent  plutot  le  roman  wallon  en  Normandie 
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a'en  aucune  autre  province  de  France.  Rollo  fut  reconnu  pour 
ttc  en  912,  et  un  si^cle  et  demi  plus  tard,  un  de  sea  successeuniy 
Gaillaume-le-Conqu^rantf  avait  tellement  attach^  son  amour- 
propre  et  celui  de  sa  nation  k  ]a  lansue  remane,  qu'il  I'introduisit 
en  Angieterre,  et  qu'il  s'efibr^a  de  la  substltuer,  par  des  lois 
figoureuses,  au  lan^ige  du  peuple  vaincu,  qui  6tatt  presque  -celui 
de  set  anc^tres."     VoL  I.  p.  258. 

From  this  statement,  it  is  equally  manifest,  that  M.  Sis- 
mondi  asserts,  that  the  language  which  William  imported  into 
England  in  the  year  1066,  was  the  French  Wallon,  or  langue 
d'oui ;  but  our  author  has  already  stated,  that  this  language  be* 
gan  to  differ  from  the  general  language  of  Gaul  in  the  year  879j 
when  Boson  divided  the  whole  country  into  two  nations :  now 
Williani  invaded  England  in  the  year  1066,  that  is  107  ^ears 
after  Boson;  if  therefore  the  statement  of  M.  Sismondi  ba 
true,  at  the  time  of  William,  the  Norman  French,  or  Roman 
Wallon  of  our  author^  must  have  differed  from  the  Provencal 
language  Just  as  much  as  this  latter  differed  from  Spanish.  Now 
what  will  M.  Sismoudi  say  to  our  asserting  that  this  by  no  * 
means  was  the  case.  What  we  shall  urge  is  nothing  else  than  a 
song  or  descort,  written  in  the  Proven9aJ,  Italian,  French,  Gas* 
con,  and  Spanish  languages,  just  as  they  were  spoken  at  the 
time,  by  Rambcnt  de  faquetras,  a  Troubadour,  who  died  ia 
the  year  122C,  that  is  160  years  after  William,  and  not  less 
than  £67  years  after  the  separation  made  by  Boson,  when  of 
course  these  two  languages,  Provengal  and  Wallon,  must  have 
reached  the  utmost  degree  of  difference  that  could  ever  exist 
between  them.  We  quote  it  from  a  memoire  of  Mr.  La  Curne 
de  St  Palaye,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  de  I'Academ,. 
des  Inscrip.  4to.  vol.  26,  p.  640. 

Ist  Stanza.  Provencal  Language, 

**  Aras  quan  vey  verdeyar, 
Pratz  e  vergiers  e  boscatges ; 
Vuelh  un  descort  comensar, 
S>*  amor  per  que  vauc  aratges : 
C  una  dona  m  sol  amar, 
Mas  camiatz  les  son  coratges ; 
Per  qu'  ieu  fauc  dezacordar, 
,  Los  motz  els  sos  els  lengidges. 

lid  Stanza.  ItaUan  Language.  -  . 

**  leu  sui  selh  que  be  non  ayo,        *      • 
Ki  anqueras  non  1'  auerO^; 
.  Per  Abrilo  ni  per  Mayo, 
^    Si  per  Madona  po  1*  O ; .  ^ 

Et 


Sim^^  on  ^  IMtr^lure  of  Jforapr. 

El  ^tendo  «oa  teglu^, 
Sa  gran  beutat  dire  do  so  ; 
Plus  fresca  es  que  flor  do  ghdOi 
£  10  BO  m'  6n  partiro. 


mdSuazi. 


tVth  Stanzs. 


French  Language. 

^*  Belha  doussa  Dai^a  chert, 
A  vos  mi  don  e  m'  autroy ; 
Ta  n'  aurai  mes  joy  enters, 
Se  no  moe  ai  e  yos  nioi. 
Moh  cstes  mala  guereya, 
Se  ja  maer  per  bona  foy 
Solaf  per  AuUia  manieni 
No  m  partrai  de  vosla  loy« 

Gascon  Ijangttage* 

^*  Dauoa  io  mi  rent  a  hot, 
Luar  eras  m'  es  bon  e  bera, 
Ancse  es  guallard  e  pros, 
Ab  que  no  m  fossetz  tan  fert* 
Id  out  abetz  beras  faissos, 
Ab  eolor  fresqu*  e  novera. 
Bos  m'  abetz  esi  eu'bs  ag  of ; 
No  *m  BO  firabera  fiera. 

Tth  Stanza*  Spanish  Language* 

**  Hf»  taat^mo  Tostre  jpleidiH 
TodoDL  soi  escarmentado. 
Per  vQi  ai  pue  e  maltreito, 
£  mon  corpo  laaerado* 
La  Bueit  quan  jacz  e  mon  leitOj 
I  soi  mophatzves  resperado* 
Pro  vos  ere  e  non  proferto, 
Falhit  SOS  en  ixn^y  evitado, 
Mai  que  fiJhir  non  ciiideso* 

G(mcIusio9u 

<*  Bel  CaraKerey  tant  es  eptv 
Lo  ¥08tr  ounitz  Seniioraitgei* 

*'  Que  cada  jora  m'  esglajrob 
£[o.  me  lasso  que  £Eurob 

«  Si  sdg  que  g*  ey  plus  dMft 
Me  tii^a,  noa  sal  por  quoy. 

^  Mil  dauna  se  quo  dey  boo 
Ni  pe  I  cap  sfltthta  quetesa. 


Prtroenffil. 
Itoiidn* 

STeiMh* 

Cfascon* 


JSfanUM  **  Mon  corasso  m'  avetz  tra^tQ^ 

B  moist  gen  Atthm  flBrtodo/ 
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JFVom  thk  4eicon  it  b  ei^dent  thai  the  Fmich  and  llie  l^ren 
teitgal  lafi|ua^8,  that  b^,  rtie  laague  Wallon  and  the  langue 
Romane  of  M.  Sistnondi^  \vefe  hy  no  means  m>  different  as  he 
preteDds.  They  differ  among  themselves  so  very  little^  that  they 
stand  in  regard  to  each  other  just  in  the  same  light  as  the  dialeoft 
which  i§  now  spoken  in  Sicily^  to  that  which  is  used  by  th« 
Calabriaas.  ladaed  the  simikiFity  wfadcfa  eiusts  between  tha 
!^roveo$al  and  the  French  is  so  very  greats  duit  tha  reader  wouUI 
^vt  k4uad  ffio  difteraiice  at  lill«  h»l  be  not  been  lold  that  the 
first  and  the  third  stanflsw  of  this  descort  wcra  written  in  two 

We  are  ^orry  we  Cttimoc  dwell  any  longer  on  the  riMitrdity  of 
the  system  whiich  wishes  to  make  so  %vide  a  difierence  between 
the  languages  which  were  apoken  in  the  South  and  North  of 
FniBce  at  the  time  of  the  Troubadours.  In  a  former  numfoerj 
we  stated  at  full  length  the  real  theory  Concerning  the  Proven. 
al  language^  and  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Massieu  and 

r.  La  Curne  de  St.  Palaye«  we  observed  that  the  vulgar  Latla 
which  was  spoken  in  Gaul^  during  four  centuries  after  die  con« 
ouest  of  the  Romans^  was  the  mother  tongue  of  the  lai^^ 
nomauee^  which,  with  very  little  alteration^  produced  the  ok) 
I^neby  whicby  in  die  hatids  ^  the  writers  who  flouriibed  uadet 
the  reign  of  Loois  XIV.  beonisc  what  we  now  cidl  Frendi 
knguago. 

TMa  fact,  faowev^>  does  notsuilM.  SieaMwdi,  HdtfingaqiottN 
ed  the  system  that  the  Normans  were  the  imi^Aloini  of  RomMrcOi 
he  divides  -the  Provetigal  poets  into  two  sects,  of  I¥&ubtlid0Uti 
properly  so  caffed,  who  spoke  the  langne  Romance  and  wertt 
lyric  foeia^  mad  Trouvere$  bj  £ur  superior  to  the  Troubadours^ 
who  spoke  the  langue  Wallon,  and  wrote  tha  first  epic  Ro« 
mances* 

■*  S  aeuAte  c^nt  la  rgiehne  d^une  tifiS^noe  dans  k  langue^  Im 
fir(Md>adours  et  ks  Irouvdrel,  ipmA  k  peu  pr^  en  ni4tit;e»  %Att« 
meat  InMraHs  on  knoraaa,  k^mtM,  apf^l^d  h  vbft0  dang  Mt 
eaars,  el  &  y  produii^  tears  inventioHS  et  lears  po^siea,  ^slemeni 
eatremdlds  avec  ks  chewsliers,  ^gidement,  enfin,  aotompagn^ 
de  jeDgleiM  et  As  m6nltfkrs»  devaSent  «e  feibeabUf  dans  touffit 
lears  productions;  Hen  n'est  jSos  dMRrent,  eepeftdant,  que  let 
eitvn^es  de  ces  deux  dasses  d'hommes*  Fresqne  tout  ee  qulnoui 
est  rest^  de  la  po6sie  d^  troubadours  est  tyrique,  presque  tout  «^ 
qai  nous  eat  rest^  de  cdle  des  tromrites  est  epique^  Lea  1V#m 
▼eacaux  r£clament»  Q  est  Trai,  centre  le  Jugement  qu'on  a  poirtS 
de  leurs  pontes,  auxquels  les  partisans  des  trouvdres  ont  relusl^ 
feat  «^  d^atoiof^tiM;  Sa  disent  qqii  dnna  ^fimmm  |ioaaie»de« 
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troubadouTS  *  on  voit  Penum^ration  d'un  grand  nombre  de  nou- 
velles^  deromanset  defables,  qu'un  jongleur  devait  savoir,  pour, 
plaire  dans  les  cours,  et  qui  sont  ou  perdus,  ou  conserves  seule- 
ment  en  langae  d'oil;  lis  ajoulent  que  parmi  les  poesies  des 
trouv^res>  plusieurs  paraissent  d'origine  proven^aJe,  puisque  le 
lieu  de  la  scene  est  souventen  Provence,  et  lis  supposent  que  les 
trouvdress'etaientcontent^sdetraduire  des  romans  et  des  f^Haux^"^ 
6ont  ils  n'^taient  point  les  inventeurs.  Mais  ce  serait  un  hasard' 
bien  Strange  que  eelui  qui  aurait  conserve  uniquement  les  chants' 
des  Proven^auxy  et  les  contes  des  Fran^ais,  si  le  g^nie  des  deux^ 
nations  n'^t  pas,,  soua  ce  rapport,  essentiellement  oppose. 

**  L'histoire  de  chaque  troubadour  &  6t6  6erite  i  plusieur» 
reprises;  celles  qui  ont  kt^  publices  par  Nostradamus,  oelles  qui 
pnt  6t4  rafisemblces  par  M.  de  Sainte-Palaye,,  et  reproduite^.  pa^ 
Millot,  sont  toutes  romanesques,;  ce  sont  des  amours  avec  de^ 
erandes  dames,  des  soufirances,  des  hauts  faits  de  cheyalerie :  let 
trouv^res  sont  beaucoup  plus  obsciirs,  onsait  h,  peine  le  nom  de! 
quelques-uns  d*entre  eux,  on  ne  connait  .presque  riien  de  I'histoire 
des  plus  celebres;  ou  si  I'on  en  conserve  quelques  traits,  ils  n'ont 
lien  de  piquant  ou  d'aventureux, 

'  *  **  Les  trouvdres  nous  oht  laiss^  des  romans  de  chevalerie  et 
fles  fabliaux ;  les  premiers  sont  le  vrai  titre  de  gldire  des  douzidme 
et  treizieme  si^cles.  Toute  la  chevalerie  qui  apparatt  tout  ^  coup- 
dans  ces  romans,  cet  herolsme  d'honneur  et  d'amour,  ce  d^voue- 
roent  des  plus  forts  ilux  plus  faibles,  cette  noblesse,  cette  purete  de 
caract^re,  partout  presentee  pour  module,  etpresque  toujours  triomph- 
antetdee  plus  fortes  ^preuves;  cesurnaturel  si  nouveau,6idifiRSrent  de 
pe  qu'on  avait  vu  et  dans  I'antiquit^  et  dans  les  inventions  des  autrea 
peuples,  supposent  une  force,  un  brillant  d'imagination  que  riea 
li'a  prepare,  que  rien  n'explique.?  .  Tom.  I.  p.  263. 

To  explain  this  difficulty  our  author  very  properly  observes. 

*'  On  se  retoume  de  tons  les  c6t6s  pour  chercher  les  premiers 
inventeurs  de  I'esprit  chevaleresque  qui  brille  dans  les  romans  du 
^yen  age,  et  Ton  est  toujours  egalement  confondu,  quandon 
voit'  combien  cet  61an  du  genie  etait  pen  prepare.  £n  vuo^ 
^sh^rcherait-on  dans  les  moeurs  ou  dans  les  fables  des  Germaina 
i'origine  de.la  cheyalerie ;  ces  peuples,  quoiqu'ils  respectassent  les^ 
femmes,  et  qu'ils  les.admissent  dans  les  conseils  et  le  culte  de& 
fUeux,  avaient  pour  elles  plus  d'egards  que  de  tendresse;  la 
|[4ja|iteri^  leur  etait  inconnue,  et  leurs  moeprs  braves,  loyales» 
IKiai^  rudes,  laissaient  pen  prevoir  un  si  sublime  developpement  da 
^ntiment  et  de  Hieroisme;  leur  imagination  etait  sombre,  les 
..  pouvoirs  siirnaturels  auxquels  la  superstition  les  faisait  "^roire^ 


r  «•*  Entreautres,  i^va\e%C(mseUsau Jongleur ^  deGiraudCalanson, 
^ont  nous  avons  donne  Pextrait,  et  qui  se  rapportent  ^  Tan  1210. 
Voyex  Pappon,  Lettres  sur  ks  Troubadours^  p.  225  4  227.'' 
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jlaienjb  tous  malfiiisans.  Le  plus  ancien  poeme  de  I'AlleipagDe, 
<^lui  des  Nibelungen,  dans  la  forme  oii  nous  Tavofls  aujourdliui^ 
est  posterieur  aux  premiers  remans  fran^ais»  et  peut  avoir  ete 
modifie  par  eux ;  cependant;  ses  moeurs  ne  son!  point  celles  de  la 
chevalene :  I'amour  y  a  peu  de  part  aux  actions ;  les  guerriers  y 
ont  de  tout  autres  inter^ts,  de  tout  autres  passions  que  celles  deja 
galanterie ;  les  femmes  paraissent  peu,  elles  ne  sent  poln^  I'pbJQi 
d'un  culte,  et  les  hommes  ne  sont  point  adoucis  et  civijises  par 
leur  union  avec  elles ;  tandis  que  les  inventeurs  de  la  cheyalerie 
romanesque  surent  reunir  pour  peindre  des  heros  les  traits  les  plus 
brillans  de  toutes  Tes  nations  avec  lesquelles  ils  furent  en  contact, 
la  loyaute  a]lemande,  la  galanterie  fran^aise,  et  la  riche  imaglna* 
tion  des  Arabes. 

*^  C^est  chez  ces  derniers  que  d'autres  ont  etc  chercher  la 
premiere  origine  dela  chevalerie  des  romans.  Au  premier  aspect, 
cette  opinion  paralt  naturelle,  et  s'appuie  sur  beaucoup  de  faits. 
De  tres-anciens  romans  representent  la  chevalerie  comme  etablie 
chez  les  Maures,  autant  que  chez  les  Chretiens ;  ils  mettent  en 
sc8ne  des  chevaliers  maures ;  et  tous  les  historiens,  les  conteurs 
et  les  poetes  d'Espagile,  donnent  aux  Maures  des  mceurs  cheva- 
leresques ;  ain^i  ^erragus,  ou  Fier-^-Bras,  le  plus  brav6,  le  plus 
loyal  des  chevaliers  maures,  parait  dejfl  dans  toute  sa  gloire  dans 
la  Clironique  de  Turpin,  qui  a  precede  tous  les  romans  de  che- 
valerie. La  m^me  Chronique  affirme  (ch.  xx.)  que  Charlemagne 
avait  regu  I'ordre  de  chevalerie  de  Galafron  Emir  (admirantvs)^ 
ou  prince  sarrasin  de  Cdleto'  en  Provence.  Ainsi  Bernard  de  - 
Carpioy  le  plus. ancien  heros  de  PEspagne  chreticnne,  ne  se 
signale  a  peu  pr^s  que  dans  Parmee  des  Maures  par  de  hauts  faits  de 
chevalerie ;  ainsi  I'Hif^toire  des  Guerres  civiles  de  Grenade,  n'est 
qii'un  roman  de  chevalerie  ;  et  dans  la  Diane  de  Montemayor,  la 
seule  aventure  chevale^esque  qui  soit  melee  k  ce  monde  tout  pas-' 
toral,  est  placee  chez  les  Maures ;  c'est  celle  d' Abindarraes,  I'un 
des  Abencerrages  de  Grenade,  et  de  la  belle  Xarifa*  Les  anciennes 
romances  espagnoles  et  le  plus  ancien  deleurs  poemes,  celui  du 
Cid,  donnent  encore,  d^s  le  douzidme  si^cle,  les  memes  moeurs 
aux  Arabes;  toute  la  partie  de  PEspagne  que  les  Maures  oii't 
occupee,  est  couverte  de  chateaux  forts  sur  toutes  les  hauteurs ; 
chaquepetitprince,chaqueseigneur,chaquecheicks'etaitrenduinde- 
pendant;  ilexistait,enEspagnedumoins,une  sortedefeodalite  arabe, 
et  un  esprit  du  liberte,  qui  n'est  pas  en  general  celui  de  Pislamisme. 
Les  notions  du  point  d'honneurquiont  euunesi  grande  influence,  non 
pas  seulement  sur  la  chevalerie,  mais  sur  toute  notrc  civilisation 
modeme,  sont  plus  propres  aux  Arabes  qu'aux  peuples  germains ; 
c*est  d'eux  que  nous  est  venue  cette  religion  de  la  vengeance^  cette' 
appreciation  si  delicate  des  offenses  et  des  affronts,  qui  leur  fait 
sacirifier  leur  vie  et  celle  de  toute  leur  famille  pour  laver  une  tache' 
k  leur  honneur,  qui  fit,  en  1568,  revolter  toute  PAlpuxarra  de* 
Grenade,  et  perir  cinqu^nte  mille  Maures,  pour  venger  un  coup 
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de  \iktttti  tMkti€  par  D.  Jilali  Ah  ^endozft  %  t).  Jtt^ib3^^c^, 
deseehdo^ei^  Abefn-Humeya. 

**  he  Culie  deB  ferames  semble  etieoVe  prbpr^  i  ce^  pjeupl'e^ 
lUrbleBpar  \e  sdleil ;  Qsled  aiment  avec  uhe  passion,  avecun6  fureur, 
dont  ia  vie  )*e6lle  chez  nous,  nl  ni^me  les  romans,  n&  ddh)i6ift 
encore  aatune  idee;  ils  regardent  leur  demeore  comme  uh 
Bfenctuaire,  un  mot  qu'on  pi^nonce  sur  elles  comrae  un  bUiFplieiner 
ct  tout  )*bo%ineur  d^un  homme,  comme  etant  entre  les  mains  S6 
ceBe  qvi*>l  aime.  L*epoque  de  la  naissance  de  la  cfievalerie  est 
eeile  pr^dsement  oh  la  morale  A&&  Arabes  etait  krrivee  au  plu^ 
boot  terme  ie  d^licatesse  et  de  raffinement,  ou  la  vertuetait  Vobje't 
de learenthousia^mfe,  el  od  la purete du la&gage et  des pensees  chez 
leurs  ecrivains,  fait  honte  k  la  corruption  des  ndtres.  Enfin,  de 
tous  les  petiples  de  1' Europe,  les  plus  chevaleresqucs  soht  les 
£^agnoIs,  et  ce  sonl  les  seuls  qui  aient  etc.  immediatemei^t  il 
r^cole  des  Arabes.' '    Torn.  1.  p.  265. 

So  far  M.  Sismondi  is  perfectly  riglit^  but  ^e  fear  he  given 
us  a  specimen  of  an  Arabian  imagination^  when  he  endeavours 
to  prove  his  favourite  system,  that  the  Koroiana  were  the  invei^ 
tora»  of  the  Romances  of  Chivahry. 

^*  Les  remans  de  chevalerie  se  divis^nt  en  trois  classes  biea 
^tmctes :  ils  s*attachent  k  trois  epoques  diflerentes  dans  ia 
premiere  moitie  du  inoyen  age,  et  ils  rei)resenteDt  trois  societes, 
trois  armees  de  heros  fabuleoxi  qui  n^ont  point  eu  de  communica* 
lion  les  uns  avec  les  autres.  La  naissance  successive,  et  le 
earactere  propre  de  ces  trois  mythologies  romantiques,  estpeut- 
^ire  ce  qui  doit  jeter  le  plus  de  lumi^re  sur  la  premiere  invention 
de  to^t  le  genre. 

**  La  premiere  ^lasse  des  romans  de  chevalerie  a'  celebre  lea 
exploits  d*Arthu6,  file  de  Pandragon,  le  dernier  roi  breton  qui 
defendit  TAngleterre  contre  Pinvasion  des  Anglo-Saxons.  C'est 
h  la  cour  de  ce  rei  et  de  sa  femme  6eni8vre  que  se  rattachent  et 
iPenchanteur  Merlin,  et  ^institution  de  la  Table  ronde,  et  tous  les 
preux  chevaliers  Tristran  de  Leonois,  Lancelot  du  Lac,  etc 
%A  premiere  origine  de  cette  hlstoire  se  trouve  dans  le  romdn  dtt 
Bnit,  de  raaitre  Gasse,  qui  porte,  dansle  texte  mSme,  la  date  de 
115^.  Pans  cette  chronique  fabuleuse  se  treuvent  dej^  et  le  rot 
Arthus,  et  la  Table  ronde,  et  le  prophete  Merlin ;  mais  ce  furent 
les  romans  posterieurs  qui  achevdrent  cette  creation,  et  qui  firent 
ie  k  cour  d^Arthus  un  monde  vivant,  dont  tous  les  pcrsonnagei 
B^etaient  pas  moins  connus  que  ne  le  sont  aujourd'hui  ceux  de  ki 
eenr  de  Louis  XIV.  Le  roman  de  Merlin,  fib  du.  diable  et  d'une 
dame  bretonne  qui  vivatt  au  temps  du  roi  Vortiger,  fait  connaltre 
et  les  ^randes  guerres  d'Uter  et  de  Pandragon  contre  les  Saxons^ 
^  la  naissance  a  Arthus,  et  sa  jeunesse,  et  les  prodiges  par  lesquela 
Ir  prophc^te  de  la  cfaetalerie  a  sanctionn6  Petablis^ement  de  la 
T^le  ronde,  et  les  propheties  qu'il  a  laissees  apris  lui^  auxquellea 
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dii.  SaintrGreajdi  ec^it  en  vest  (kuM'te  douai^mesieol'e^par  ChntAm^ 
de^TtQyfiBn  Eattfch^laobeyalerieboetiNiiiO'  »  I'histoire  saitilcw  hm 
iOouj^Q^m  laquellj^  Notre  Seigneur  £atabneuve  pemiantson'tiip* 
^ce^  pont9  chesi  l&^  romanciers.  1^  noio.  de  Saiat*Gr^iuiL;  iln 
auppv»^»t^  qll/oIl^^&lt  9p[><»rt^  en  AnglisUHvet.  et  qu^elle  fut'  omii* 
qfiifi^  p^  Iqs  ehe¥ali0vs  dt)  la.  Table  rond^,  Lancelet  du.Lae,.GabiiA 
ton  ms»f  FeRGavai-l8«-Galols^  el  Boort,  <{m  ohaeun  eni;  ausaL  leuB 
tistoire.  Le  roi  Arthus,  mesfiireOaulvaia  son'  noTev,  Ferlewsax^ 
neveu  du  roi  pdcheur,  Meliot  de  Logres,  Meli^us  de  Danemarck^ 
mmt  leus^des  ^ro«  de  cette  coiir  illustre ;  et  les  aventuves  de  chacua, 
ontiete-meoiitees'par  diversromanciersr  avee  le  ra^me'  melaiige  d» 
Bfiuuret^,  degrandeur^  de  galaaterie  et  de  saperslil^iom  Le  roiiM» 
4l)  X^ancelot  da  Lao  fiit  comtneBce  par  Chr6tie&  de  Troyec,  iiiai» 
GHQtinue^  apres.'  la.  mort  ds  celulciy  par  Godefrol  de  Ligoj ;  ccUia 
4e  Trietaiiy.  fil»da  rpi  Meliadus  deLeonois,  ie  pvamicF  de  tDus  qnl 
ait  ete  ecrit  en  prose,  et  le  plus  frequemment  cit6  par  les  anciemaii*! 
teur8»,fut  ecrit.en  1 190  par  un  trouvdse  dont  en«igaoi^  ie  boi^ 

**  iLorsqtt'an  examine  cette  nombreuse  famiile  de  heros,  eft  la 
l^cSne  sur  laquelle  lis  sont  plac^s^  on  se  conficme  danaPo^ioa  qua* 
b&  Kormands  ont  ete  les  vrais  auteurs  de  ce  nouvel  uaivers  poe^ 
tique^  De  tbus  les  peuple  de  I'aneienne  Europe^  les  Normands^- 
f'etaientmontr^Sy  dans  les  sidcles  qui  preced^rent  cette  litterature^ 
leS'  plot  aventureux  et  les  plus  intrepides.  Leurs  expeditions  dot 
Stoemarck  et  de  Norw^ge,  sur  toutes  les  cdtes  de  France  et 
d^Ata^tet^rre^  dans  des  bateaux  plats  et  ouverts,  arec  lesquels  ilfir 
trawersaicnt  let  mers  les  plus  orageuses,  ils  remontaient  1^  rivi6res» 
et  ill^  ^senaient  surprendre,  au  milieu  de  la  patx,  des  peuples  qui  ix^ 
MBp^iHinaient^pas  leur  existence*  ^tonneat  au^aacd'hui  et^conftmL^ 
4fant)  Ifinaginatdoa  par  leur  hardiesse.  D'autres>  Nomumd» 
tnavM^raaieiiii  les  d^erfesirKsoniniB  de  la  ftusaie;  r^eaiblarmai%. 
ili  sa  frajtaienttuoerout&au.travers  de  peu^es  perfidesetsaagui- 
jiaireSy,  et  ils  arrivatent  ^  Constaatiiiopky  oik  ils  fqnaaient  Iti  gajpdcb 
dCes^empereura;  au  prix  da  leur  sang  ils  achetaient  la^  jpuiasaaca- 
das. fruits, du  Midi;  la  desir  des  figues  est  encore  aujourd^hui,  em, 
Islande,  Ie  nbm  du  desk  le  plus,  impitueux,  de  ce  desir  qui  entrain- 
Halt  leurs  p^res  dans  de  si  ^tranges  aventures.  D'aatres  Nor  .>ands 
se  fi'x^rent  dans  cette  Russie  m^me  que  leurs  compatriot'/.:^  tra- 
yersaient^  leur  courage  indomptable,  que  la  ruse  sccundait  toujoursp 
(es  y  rendit  bientdt  puissans;  ils  y  fonddrent  la  dynastic  des  Warag 
oaWarangjiens,  qui  dur»j.usqu'&l'invflsien  des  Tartare£.  liroro- 
<|p!uoe.puissaote  colonie  de  Normands  se  fut  dtabli'-  .^^  rVanee^ 
qj^exk  donnant'Son  nom  d;  la*  Neustrie,  elk  tvt  adopt  v.  I*<trla;v^:iie«e^ 
lea  loia-  du.  peupl»au  milieu  duquel  e]\e  v-v'Mp.It  vivre,  oik  u-id»aa« 
^mna.  point  cependant  Pamour  di^  o>:pcditions  lointaiaes;  et  l^'. 
cpnqu^s.  dea  NoriittHids  et&<i^nV«*vt  var  leur  hardiesse^  et  par  Peo*^ 
pKft  aventureux.  qpl  cUr igeait  ctuque  individu.  Des  le  cominence* 
ioent.duonzidmasieclei  quelques  pc^erinaayeiituriers^  attires' dani' 
letcoyauma  de^.  Najp]«»piar  la  d^rotit;}..etlaiUuriQsitc*  oofiq^reni. 
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coccesstvemebt  la  PouiUe»  la  Calabre  et  la  Sicile.  A  peine  cln* 
quanta  ans  s'^taient  ecoulcs  depui^  que  le  premier  d'entre  eux 
avait  appris  la  route  de  cos  pays  lointains,  lorsque  Robert  Guiscard 
irit  fuir  devant  lui,  dans  *]a  nh^me  annee,  les  deux  empereun 
d'Orient  etd'Occtdent.  Au  milieu  du  onzi^me  si^cle  (1066,)  un 
dtfc  de  Nonhandie  conquit  TAugleterre;  au  commencement  du 
^cle  suivant^  un  Normand  (Boemond)  fonda  la  principaute 
d'Antioche/  et  les  a^enturiers  dii  Nord  s'etablirent  jusqu'au 
cenftre  de  la  Syrie/*    Tom.  I.  p.  269. 

According  to  this  stat^ment^  the  Romances  of  the  Round. 
Table^  King  Arthur^  &c.  &c.  &.c«  are  of  Norman  origin.  1st* 
Because  the  Normans  being  a  very  enterprising  nation^  had  made 
mttny  expeditions>  sometimes  in  open  boats  by  sea  to  England, 
and  at  other  times^  s^'ord  in  hand  throi^h  Russia  to  Constanti- 
nople^ 8lc.  &c.  and  2d.  because  they  were  very  fond  of  eating 

if,  then,  the  desire  of  figs  was  the  cause  of  the  euterprise^f 
of  the  Normans,  and  the  origin  of  their  writing  epic  Romances, 
wili  M.  SisiBQiidi  be  good  enough  to  explain  to  us  why  he  doeii 
Dpi  give  the  same  credit  to  those  barbarians,  vvho,  before  the 
time  of  the  Troubadours,  invaded  Spain,  France,  and  Italy  f 
They  were  just  as  barbarous  and  enterprising  as  the  Normans : 
they  marched  sword  in  hand,  and  liked  figs  just  as  much,  as 
ih^  inhabitants  of  Neustria ;  and  what  is  still  more,  they  <:on-. 
fuered  a  country,  the  natives  of  which,  by  the  neighbourhoed 
of  the  Arabians,  who  had  been  by  M.  Sismondi's  own  confes** 
aipo,  the  first  inventors  of  chivalry,  had  already  an  idea  of  thia 
^ecies  of  writing.  Why,  then,  did  they  not  write  Romances  i 
JE^.  Sismondi  pretends  that  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  Troubadours^  who  being  lyric  poets, 
directed  this  love  of  figs  of  their  invaders,  to  th^  progress  of 
lyric  poetry;  while  the Trouveres,  being  epic  writers,  turned 
this^  ardent  desire  for  this  delicious  fruit  of  the  South,  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  epic,  that  is,  the  Romances  of  Chivalry. 

The  'second   species  of  Romances  is  equally  of  Norman 
origin,  and  the  reasons  are  by  no  means  less  urgent  and  cou*. 
elusive.. 

*'  Une  seconde  famille  de  remans  chevaleresques,  est  celle  de9 
Amadis,  dont  on  dispute  avec  assez  de  fondement  lapropriete  4 
]a  Htterature  frangaise,  Ces  romans  sont  places  a  pen  pr^s  sur  la 
xneme  sc^ne  que  ceux  de  la  Table  ronde ;  c'est  encore  I'ftcosse^ 
I'Angleterre,  la  Bretagne,  la  france;  mais  les  lieux  sent  maind 
fixes,  ils  li^onC  plus  aucune  couleur  locale,  et  leurs  noms,  au  liei^ 
d'etre  pris  des  objets,  setnblent  empruntes  de  precedens  livres  de 
chevalerie.  Les  temps  sont  absolument  fabuleux ;  le  regne  de^ 
Pcrioa,  vQi  de  France,  de  X^nguines,  to]  d'Slcossej  de  Li8^ard> 
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roi'de  l^retagae,  ne  saurait  cadrer  avec  aucua  goayenir  his<nri%i|«, 
et  Vhistoire  des  Amadis  ne  se  lie  k  aucune  revolution,  a  aucua  . 
grand  evenement.    AoEiadis  de  Gaule,  le  premier  de  ces  romans,. 
et  le  module  de  tons  les  autres,  est  reclame  par  les  peuples  au  midi 
des  Pyren^^Sy  comme  I'ouvrage  de  Vasco  Lobeira,    portugals,  [ 
qui  vivait  entre  1290  et  1325.    U  &ut  convenir  cependant  que  si 
Touyrage  est  d'un  portugais^  on  pent  s'etonner  qu'd  en  ait  place 
la  sc^ne  en  France!,  et  pr^cisement  dans  le  meme  pays  illustre  par 
l^s  romahs  ie  la  Table  ronde;  qu'il  nfait  point  conduit  son  hcrc^ 
en  Espagne,  qu'il  ne  lui  ait  donne  aucune  relation  avec  les  Maures, ' 
dont  les  guerres  etaient  toujours  le  grand  interet  de  tous  les  Es* 
pagnols ;  qu'enfin  11  n'ait  difi^re  de  ses  predecesseurs  que  par  plus 
db  d^icatesse  dans  les  sentiipens,  plus  de  tendresse,  et  quelque 
chose  de  plus  mystique  dans  Pamour.     Si  au  contraire,  comme  les  ' 
Fran9ais  le  pretendent,.  Amadis  de  Gaule  futseulement  retravaiUe 
par  Lobeira  d'apr^s  un  plus'ancien  roman  fran^ais,  il  est  etrange 
que   celui-ci  ne  fut  point  lie  aux  romans  de  la  Table  ronde,  et- 
qu'il  commen9at  une  autre  generation  d'hommes  et  une  fable  toute 
nouvelle  *."    Tbm,  I.  p.  282. 

Now  as  thisstatement  is  rather  ambiguous^  to  prevent  any  pos- 
sibility that  this  meaning  should  be  mistaken^  M.  Sismondi 
immediately  adds. 

'  <<  On  ne  dispute  point  sur  les  continuations  et  les  nombreusetf 
imitations  d' Amadis  de  Gaule,  Amadis  de  Grt^ce,  et  tous  leg 
Amadisy  Florbmart  d'Hircanie,  Galaori  Florestauy  Esplandian  ; 
tous  ces  romans  \k  sent  incontestablement  espagnols  d'originey' 
et  ils  en  portent  le  caract^re.  L'enflure  orientale  y  prend  la  place 
de  I'antique  naivete  du  style ;  Pimagination  y  devient  plus  extra-  ' 
▼agante,  et  cependant  moins  forte ;  Pameur  y  est  plus  raifine,  la 
valeur  y  a  plus  de  rodomontades,  la  religion  y  occiipe  plus  de  place, 
et  le  ^natianepersecuteur  s'y  laisse  dejS  entrevoir."  Tom.  L  p.  283« 

Here^  however^  M.  Sismondi  has  a  great  misfortune  to  en-- 
counter^  and  that  is,  nothing  less  than  the  authority  of  both  the 
great  Torquato  Tasso  and  liis  father,  who  has  translated  this 
Romance  of  Amadis  into  Italian,  and  who  having  examined  the 
question  with  all  possible  accuracy,  has  been  bold  enough  to ' 
give  the  ciedit  of  it  to  the  Spaniards^  as  we  shall  mention  by 
and  by. 


«  *  Je  n'ai  en  entre  les  mains  que  P Amadis  espagnol,  imprime 

il. Seville,  iuJoLt    154*7;    et  P Amadis  fran^ais,  que  Nicolas  de 

Herberay  a  tfaduit  de  I'espagnol,  edition  in  foL  1540.      C*est 

parmi  les  manuscrits  qu'il  faudrait  chercher,  et  les  premiers  reclts 

en   vers  fran9ais,  et  Pancien  ouvrage   de  Vasco  Lobeira,  qu'oa 

recpmait  a  peine  dans-Pespagnoldu  ^eizicme  siecle.'* 
« .    i^t  .  .    .  Fer 
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rot  iSui  pttsctA  w^  g#  Off  witb  Bf  •  Sisiriondi^  wno  nstiiTp  (Ssf^ 
posed*  of  the  first  and  second  species,  of  Romances  in  favour  of 
Ike  Nommns^  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  third  to  the  Frendi|^ 
abd  their  cekbrttj^  to  Arlosto^  who  mado  so  grent  use  of  dieir 
fictions. 

^  Mais  la  trdiiAitad  faxeuHe  d^  rmnaiis  dkevafefesquais  ese  ton^ 
fran^a&ey  qpoii^ue  tear  ptua  grande  cetebrite  Soit  due  au  gran^ 
pollute.  d&  Pltalie  qui  s'en  est  empare ;  c'est  ceUe  de  la  cour  ^ 
Cbarieraagney  et  cb  ces  paladins.  L'histoire  de  ChartemagBe,  !» 
plus  ec&tante  du  moyen  age,  avait  d&  kisser  aux  si^dea  suivana 
up  sentiment  d*etonnement  et  d'admiration }  s#n  long  rejpM,  sa 
prodigieuse  activite,  ses  briUanted  victoires,  ses  guerres  avec  lea 
Siunrassihs,  leS  Saxons,  les  Lombards^;  son  influence  sur  PAlTe* 
i^agne».  Iltalie  et  TEspagne,  et  te  renouveHemeDt  d&  rempiret 
d'Occident,  avaiant  rcindu  son  nom  populake  dana  toute  TEurope. 
Iqng-temps  apr^s  qu'bn  avait  perdu  la  memoire  des  evenemens  «ir 
Favaient  signal;^.  C^etait,  en  efiet,  un  hcros  propre  21a  cbevaterie,, 
un  point  bi^nt  au  milieu  des  ten^bres,  auquelon  pouvailtattacber 
uneweaiin  toiM  Antaitique.'^    Tonr.  X.  p«  994. 

Here,  then,  we  hav6  three  species  of  RoiiHUio^:-^Kiii( 
Arthur  and  the  Bound  Table,  &c.,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  Tur- 
pin>  Slc.  8tc.  &c.  The  first  exclusively  belongs  to  the  Normans* 
The  second  belongs  to  the  Nonnans  also,  though  alt^ther  Rq-« 
trances  of  the  same  species  be  of  Spanish  extraction,  because  thi^ 
ISpaniards  copied  the  idea  fiwn  the  NormaiM,  who  aev^  saw 
them^  and  the  tbird  is  French*  We  have  seen  tbe  peasoBs-  for 
•UrilNiting  ifae  fimt  two  to  tbe  NorMna;.  thostr  whiekM« 
Sisnondi  aiMg"'  ^  ^^  tUbrd,  are  effoaiiy  pondeionsw  Hm 
•ayatfast  the  chronide  o#  Turpifi>  because  it  relatea  the  Usterj^ 
«nd  deeds  of  Charlemagne,  owes  its  origin^  to  the  expedition  of 
Alphonso  IV.,  King  of  Castile,  against  Toledo,  in  the  year 
1089*  fii  the  second  place,  this  chronicle  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  hlstorr,  because  it  contains  the  relation  of  incredible  deeds  of 
war — Des  faits  incroyables  de  guerre,  page  S88 — Miracles'  and 
^nishantmentsy  M'ithout  the  least  allusion  to  love  and  women. 
And  at  last,  that  in  the  year  1289>  under  the  reign  of  Philip  die* 
Bold,  the  Romance  writers  b^an  to  make  use  of  this  chro* 
Qide,  because  th^  regarded  k  slill^  a»  a-  bistery.  Upen-sueb' 
incontrovertible  reasoning,  M.  Sismondi  has  grounded  the  theory 
witl^  whicb  hee  Mas  been  pleased  to  iFhvour  th#  public* 

It  would  requiremore  leisure  and  moro  room  thait  Hire  bavtf^  i^^ 
point  out  the  wholeextent  to  wfaoch our  author  ha^lethis  imagJoMM 
tibn  keep  place  with  tbe  wonderful  redtals  of  the  good  Tni^pnif^ 
We  are  truly  sorry  that  neither  ourselves  nor  our  readers  possest ' 
dxe  Hijppogriff  of  Rogiero^  wh^  caniecf  AlSQlfo  to  the' IliMli; 

7  Ther^ 
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Tti^Hi  perbapa^  We  migbt  have,  founds  artatig^  in  a  cbrotior 
logical  order^  the  Romances  ia  the  sam^  way  ia  which  our  autbov 
has  thotighl  proper  to  do  ia  his  bpok ;  Jus(  as  Ariosto  arranged 
in  that  saleilite  of  our  globe^  the  phiaU  which  coutained  the 
brains  of  all  tho^  who  bad  lo6t  them  oa  earth*  The  Italiao 
|toet»  however>  disposed  of  bia  ampoUt,  according  to  the  caus^eii 
jprhich  had  replenished  Uiem  with  the  hraina  of  men ;  and  in  the 
distribution  of  bis  Romances,  M.  Sismondi  has  shewn  such  a 
wonderful  felicity  of  invention  which  baffles  all  the  calculations  of 
our  earthly  chronology^  and  which  would  make  Turpio>  Altissimo^ 
and  Ariosto,  to  be  ashamed  of  the  poverty  of  their  own. 

Seriously,  if  M.  Sismondi  had  laboured  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  to  bundle  together  a  heap  of  absurdities  of  all 
descriptions,  be  cmild  not  have. met  with  a  greater  success  than 
he  now  has,  in  laying  down  his  theory  concerning  the  origin  of 
Romances.  To  detsul  them  all  would  require  a  work  as  volu- 
minous as  the  litterature  itself  du  n\idi  de  r£urope,  and  for  this 
reason  we  shaB,  in  our  next  Number,  briefly  state  to  our  readers* 
the  real  fact  coneeming  this  new  species  of  wrking  unknown  t« 
the  ancients,  from  which  we  have  derived  our  modem  epic. 
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Art.  III.    SUlg^ :  a  Poem,  in  40pei»  C<|»faf •    |!y  (Ae  Hon. 
,  WilHe^  Herbert.    8vo.    pp.  SddL    112s.  .Murray,    181^. 

This  is  not  the  first  offering  which  has.  been  made  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert to  the  Scandinavian  muse«  The  public  are  already  in  posn 
aesion  of  some  very  pretty  translations  from  the  Icelandic,  by  the 
same  hand  :  it  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  hail  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  longer  and  more  finished  poem.  A  Northern 
£pic  is  indeed  a  phenomenon  in  poetry ;  we  wonder  indeed  that 
this  field  should  have  so  long  continued  unoccupied.  We  do 
not  indeed  hold  the  Runic  fragments  sq  high  as  Mr.  Herbert, 
yet  we  ^see  with  him  that  there  is  n^uch  in  the  manners,  the 
scenery,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  Northern  climates,  to  open 
a  wide  expanse  to  a  poetical  imagination.  We  are  happy,  there* 
fore,  that  a  scholar  of  such  distinguished  elegance,  as  Mr.  Her- 
bert is  acknowledge^  to  be,  has  led  the  way,  and  with  how  much 
success^  will  ap^ar  from  an  examination  of  the  poem. 
^  The  poem  opens  with  a  feast  in  the  hall  of  Ingva,  king  of 
Swe^n,  whose  beaotiful  daughter,  Helga,  is  the  heroine  of 
the  song.  The  merriment  is  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  |rude 
orimnce  oS  twelve  wolfish  Danes,  the  chief  of  whom,^  Angantyr, 
aomes  to  claim  Helga  as  his  bride.    As  he  appears  inc&d  io 
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put  his  threats  into  execution »  the  king  calls  on  all  hi$  subject 
knights  to  defend  his  daughter.  They  all  shrink  from  the  con- 
test, Hialmar  excepted,  who  challenges  Angantyr  to  meet  him  in 
the  field  of  Samsoe,  and  there  to  decide  by  the  sword  their  claims 
to  the  maid.  This  after  much  scowling  is  accepted,  and  An- 
gantyr,  after  a  gratuitous  display  of  his  manual  strength,  retires. 
In  the  second  Canto,  Helga  descends  to  the  tomb  of  Vala,  a 
mighty  prophetess  of  ancient  times. 

"  But  yet,  if  rumor  rightly  tells, 

In  her  cold  bones  the  spirit  dwells ; 
,  And  still,  if  bold  intruder  come. 

Her  voice  unfolds  his  hidden  doom : 

And  oft  the  rugged  ear  of  Hell 

Is  sooth'd  by  some  melodious  spell, 

Slow-breathing  from  the  hollow  stone 

In  witching  notes  and  solemn  tone ; 

Immortal  strains,  that  tell  of  things, 

When  the  young  down  was  on  the  wings 

Of  hoary  Time,  and  sometimes  swell 
,  With  such  a  wild  enchanting  peal, 

As  heard  above  would  fiit  the  eye 

Of  nature  in  sweet  ecstacy, 

Steal  every  sense  from  mortal  clay. 

And  drag  the  willing  soul  away*"    P.  34* 

Her  descent  is  described  in  a  strain  of  elegant  and  classical 
poetry.  As  she  proceeds,  she  is  startled*  with  obscene  spirits 
which  glide  between  the  rocks. 

*'  O  who  shall  save  thee, « Helga!  mark 
The  ambush'd  spirits  of  the  dark ! 
Those  are  the  powers  accurst,  that  ride 
The  blasting  whirlwind,  and  preside         ^ 
0*er  nature's  wrecks ;  whose  hands  delight 
To  weave  the  tempest  of  the  night. 
Spread  the  red  pestilence,  and  throw 
A  deeper  gloom  o'er  humaii  woe ! 
Those  are  the  fiends,  that  prompt  the  mind 
To  deeds  of  darkness,  and  behind 
Send  their  fell  crew  with  sickening  breath. 
Despair,  and  infamy,  and  death  |'^    P.  4*3» 

She  reaches  the  tomb,  and  a  voice  informs  her^  that  if  Hialmar 
can  procure  a  faulcliion,  forged  by  a  raca^  pigmies,  who  live 
immortal  in  the  Northern  fells,  Angantyr  shall  fall  beneath  his 
hand,  but  that  slie  herself  shall  rue  the  time  when  she  came  to 
consult  so  dreadful  an  oracle.  In  the  beginning  of.  the  third 
Canto  it  is  intimated,  that  all  which  pasti^l  waa  but  a  dream. 

Be 
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Be  this  as  it  may^  sbe  is  summoned  in  the  morning  to  the  hall 
of  statCj  where  she  finds  the  monarch  and  his  courtiers  pre- 
paring for  the  chase.  Helga  joins  the  party,  but  as  she  lingers 
behind  the  rest^  a  wolf  springs  suddenly  upon  ber^  but  is  in- 
stantaneously dispatched  by  the  arm  of  Hialmar :  he  now  de- 
clares his  love^  and  finds  his  affections  returned  by  Helga.  She 
informs  him  of  her  fancied  journey  to  the  tomb  of  Vala ;  Hial- 
mar is  resolved  alone  to  seek  the  mystic  faulcbion,  and  sets  sail 
to  accomplish  his  purpose.  The  beginning  of  the  fourth  Canto 
gives  us  a  spirited  picture  of  the  northern  scenery^  through 
which  he  passes.  He  discovers  at  last  the  retreat  of  the  unearthly 
race. 

<<  Silent  he  trod  the  winding  cave. 
Dark  as  the  cloisters  of  the  grave. 
While  round  the  dank  imprisonM  air 
Sighed  piteous,  breathing  chill  despair; 
Till  full  displayed,  a  glorious  light 
Burst  sudden  on  his  wondering  sight. 
A  vault  immense  before  him  lay, 
Tet  was  the  dungeon  bright  as  day. 
There  high  uprear'd  on  either  hand 
Compact  basaltic  columns  stand. 
Shaft  above  shafl,  a  monsterous  pile, 
Like  that  which  girds  fair  Staffa's  isle. 
Or  the  huge  mass  whose  giant  pride 
Breasts  the  full  strength  of  Erin's  tide. 
Nor  lacks  there  radiance  to  disclose 
Their  various  shapes  and  magic  rows. 
Myriads  of  lights  their  lustre  shed. 
By  secret  exhalations  fed ; 
And,  as  each  alabaster  lamp 
Dispels  the  gloom  and  joyless  damp» 
The  vaulted  roof  sends  back  their  rays. 
And  ciystals  and  stalactites  blaze. 
Around  unnumbered  treasures  lie. 
Of  every  hue  and  changefij^  die ; 
The  ore  that  gives  each  metal  birth. 
Torn  from  the  firuitful  womb  of  earth; 
^nd  countless  gems,  a  brilliant  heap. 
And  pearls  and  corals  from  the  deep. 
Next  lie  huge  bars  of  metal  sheen, 
I  Then  piles  oif  weapons  bright  and  keen ; 

.^nd  many  a&engitae  formed  for  ill 
By  cmmin|^workii«mshlp  and  skill. 
Beyond,  through  tfikt  long  vista  seen 
The  doulde  row  of  steel  between. 
In  a  dread  nook  obscure  and  low 

The  disMit  furnace  aeem'^  ^9  f^^^* 
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A  Idtdttome,  wan^  and  meagre  race^. 

With  shaggy  chia  and  sallow  face^ 

Treading  with  steps  demure  and  sk)v 

The  Pigmy  folk  moved,  to  and  fro* 

some  on  their  sturdy  shoulders  bore 

The  weight  of  rude  unsmelted  ore ; 

Some,  from  the  high-piled  stores  diisplaced^ 

The  ponderous  bars  of  metal  raised; 

l^e&r  the  hot  furnace  others  staid, 

And  laboring  smote  the  glowing  blade ; 

Or,  tempering  the  sharp  steel,  unheard 

Mutter'd  the  powerful  magic  word. 

In  the  full  centre  of  the  hall 

Stood  a  dark  statue,  huge  and  tall; 

Its  form  colossal,  seen  from  far» 

ShewM  like  the  thunderous  God  of  war. 

The  sinews  strainM  for  deadly  strife. 

The  strong  limbs  starting  into  life. 

Its  lefl  hand  grasp'd  an  iron  shield. 

Its  right  a  threatening  falchion  held; 

On  the  pure  blade  were  written  plain 

These  fatal  words,  *  Angantyr's  bane/ 

Hialmar^s  eyes  shone  bright  as  fire, 

Their  keen  glance  spoke  his  soul's  desire. 
Art  thou,*  he  cried,  *  the  thundering  Thof^ 
Fir6t  of  the  gods  in  strife  and  war  i 
Or  does  thy  roarrowless  strength  in  vain 
Those  iron  muscles  seem  to  strain 
In  threatening  mockery,  form'd  to  scare 
The  coward  from  the  Pigmies'  lair  ? 
Whate'er  thou  art,  Hialmar's  hand 
Must  tear  firom  thine  that  flaming  brand.' 
Him  answered  straight,  with  visage  wan. 

Smiling  in  spite,  a  dwarfish  man. 
*  Go,  boaster,  seize  the  shining  prize ! 

<  But  know,  who  wins  that  falchion,  dies  1'  '*   P.  85. 

.  .V  .  •••'    •  • 

Our  classical  readers  will  trace  the  cave  of  Vulcan  in  eveiy 
line  of  Mr.  Herbert,  and  again  the  spirit  of  Achilles  in  the 
breast  of  Hialmar^  viho  though  death  is  to  be  the  lot  of  him 
Mho  gains  the  victorious  blade, 

.  ^^  ^  To  others  preach  of  death  and  sorrow  I 

*  I  heed  not  what  may  fall  to-morrow  K 

*  Glory. and  bright  renown  be  mine, .  ' 

'  And  let  my  deeds,  while  living,  shine ! 

*  O !  why  should  man,  whose  hours  uniat  tend 
'  To  death,  their  necessary  end, 

*  In  the  difll  lap  of  ease  retire, 

'  And  feed  unseen  life**  feeble  fire; 

*  Nor 
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^  Nor  rather  strive  bjr  worth  to  ihare 
'  High  yalor^t  guerdon  pure  and  fair ! 

*  To  gleam,  like  some  famed  meteor's  blaxe, 

*  The  theme  of  wonder  and  of  praise, 
'  Long  chronicled  in  after  times^ 

*  And  sung  by  bards  in  distant  climes !' "    P.  90L 

This  spirited  declaration  will  remind  (he  n  ader  of  the  speech, 
of  Achilles  to  his  horse^  in  the  nineteenth  Iliad. 

Edcvdg,  ri  pju  Odcvdtrov  fjLavreueeti ;  oCii  ri  (n  yj^ri* 
£S  vv  roi  Qi^a,  ¥.aX  olutos,  3  plol  lAQp^^  Maii*  iXe^iai 

Ou  X'n^of,  vqlv  TqwaLS  i^riv  eKeiaai  voXepbOfO*     Il«  xix.  1.  420* 

Hialmar  wrests  the  blade  from  the  hand  of  the  statue :  the 
lights  are  extinguished,  uor  can  be  retrace  his  steps  from  the 
cavern,  till  he  is  led  by  the  strain  of  soft  music  to  a  species  of 
gardeu,  where  stretched  on  a  couch  lay  a  nymph,  who  wakes  at  his 
approach.  He  is  enchanted  with  her  beauty,  and  when  on  the 
point  of  yielding  to  her  charms,  he  finds  a  gentle  pressure  en- 
deavouring to  wrekt  the  sword  from  his  hands.  This  recals  him 
to  his  senses,  be  brandishes  the  sword  around,  and  the  iliusioa 
Taoishes ;  and  he  finds  himself  ac  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  with 
none  near  him  but  the  malignant  dwarf.  Hialmar  aims  a  blow 
at  him^  aiul  the  Dwarf  vanishes. 

In  the  fifth  Canto  we  are  introduced,  to  Asbiorn  who  with 
Orvarod  was  the  friend  and  compeer  of  Hialmar.  He  also  bad 
long  been  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  Helga,  and  resents  the 
preference  shown  to  Hialmar.  As  he  pursues  his  way  through 
the  forest^  he  breaks  upon  the  retreat  of  Helga ;  he  reveaU  his 
love,  to  which  she  appears  at  first  to  listen,  but  soon  falls  sense- 
less at  his  feet. 

Hialmar- '^turns  with  the  spring,  and  instantly  seeks  the  shores 
of  Samsoe,  where  Angantyr  and  his  baud  are  waiting  his  arrival. 
As  he  lands,  six  female  forms,  on  **  chargers  of  etherial  birth,'' 
appear  before  him,  and  like  the  weird  sisters,  su.nmon  him  to 
the  Jhail  of  Odm.  After  this  solemn  iuvocation  they  vanish. 
Hiaimar  anticipates  his  melan<  holy  doom,  but  is  reproved  by 
his  fiercer  friend,  Orvarod^  in  the  folloN^iug  hpirited  lines. 

^*  '  Curse  on  the  dimpled  cheek,'  he  cried^ 

*  That  half  unmans  my  comrade's  pride  1 
<  Not  Odin's  luaid  shall  bow  thy  crest, 

*  But  the  sofl  woman  in  thy  breast. 

*  Behold  yon  orb,  whose  sitting  beam 

*  SoQth'd  thy  ibnd  bosom'«  wayward  dream  I 

•  Set 
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'  See  his  bright  dteeds  with  equal  pace  - 

*  Pursue  their  never-tiriDg  race. 

*  They  waste  not  in  the  morning's  bower 
'  Mid  dewy  wreaths  the  fragrant  hour ; 

*  But  ever  at  the  call  of  day 

*  Spring  forth  and  win  their  glittering  way : 

*  Though  storms  assail  their  radiant  heads, 

*  Eternal  splendour  round  them  spreads ; 

*  Onward  the  wheels  of  glory  roll ; 

*  They  pant,  and  struggle  to  the  goal. 
'And  thou,  like  them,  my  fere,  pursue 
'  Tliy  course  to  fame  and  honour  true. 

'  All  hopes  beside  are  little  worth, 
'  Man  walks  in  sorrow  from  his  birth ; 
'  *  The  fleeting  charms  that  round  him  move 
*'  Are  vain,  and  chief  frail  woman's  love. 

*  Fate  comes  at  last,  and  then  the  brave 

*  To  glory  spring  beyond  the  grave ; 

*  With  Odin  qu^  the  godlike  bowl, 

*  While  round  their  feet  the  thunders  roll, 
'  And  in  bright  fields  of  azure  light 

*  Each  day  renew  the  blissful  fight, 

*  And  joyous  with  immortal  hand 

*  Thrust  the  strong  lance  and  wave  the  brand.*  *' 

P.  144. 

The  combat  belv^een  Hialmar  and  Angantyr  pow  b^in? :  th^ 
fatter  vveilds  bis  ponderous  mace^  whicii  is  received  op  the  sword 
of  Hialmar,  and  is  shivered  in  pieces.  Angantyr  falLs^  but  Hi« 
almar  disdains  to  smite  a  fallen  foe :  be  bids  him  rise  ami  de« 
fetid  himseliF  with  his  swore).  Id  the  mean  iin\e,  the  bold  Or- 
varod,;  who  had  singly  engaged  the  repiaining  band,  appiears  to 
fly^  and  outstrips  bis  foes  who  follow,  with  unequal  paces. 
Like  another  Uoratius,  he  turns  upon  the  first,'  who  falls  an 
easy  victim ;  the  rest  follow  one  by  one,  and  are  thus  singly  and 
most  classically  dispatched.  The  combat  between  the  chiefs  still 
proceeds ;  they  are  both  mortally  wounded ;  the  first  who  falls 
is  Angantyr;  Ilialmar  just  lives  to  witness  the  delcat  of  his/oe 
and  expires.  'I'he  Epicedion  contains  many  fine  lines,  but  it  i9 
far  too  long ;  the  Icelandic  mythology  indeed  holds  out  atrcng 
temptations  to  the  poet,  but  we  wonder  tliat  a  man,. of  Mr. 
Herbert's  high  and  Vitgiliau  taste,  shoidd  have  yielded  to  the 
seduction.  We  need  not  inform  Mr.  Herbert  that  out  of  aii 
hundred  and  thirty  lines,  the  hui^dred  at  least  would  have  been 
better  spared. 

The  first  strain  of  the  last  Canto, 

^*  Say  when  the  spirit  fleets  away 
From*  its  frail  house  of  mortal  clay, 

When 
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^When  the  cold  limbs  to  earth  return. 

Or  rest  in  proudly  sculpture  urn, 

Does  still  oblivion  quench  the  fire 

That  warm'd  the  heart  with  chaste  desire?"'    P.  171« 

we  hxicy  that  we  have  heard  that  strain  before*  Mr.  Her- 
bert is  indeed  a  plagiarist,  but  it  is  from  himself.  To  many  of 
our  classical,  and  to  all  of  our  Etonian  readers^  the  beautiful  ex- 
ercise of  our  author  is  too  well  known  to  be  forgotten. 

To  wind  up  the  story  of  the  poem^  Angantyr  is  buried  in  the 
lonely  island  of  Samsoe,  and  the  body  of  Hialmar  is  conveyed 
by  bis  Aiend  Oryarod  to  the  court  of  the  Swedish  monarch. 
As  it  is  landed,  it  is  met  by  Asbiom>  who  is  now  conscienqe 
struck  for  his  treacherous  love.  With  a  strange,  but  character- 
istic barbarity,  the  corpse  itself  is  suddenly  introduced  by  Or- 
varod  into  the  presence  of  Helga. 

"  O !  it  cam^  o*er  her  like  a  blast 

Withering  life's  blossom  as  it  pass'd, 

A  frightful  overwhelming  flood 
.   Nor  seen,  nor  felt/  nor  understood ; 

It  chill'd  her  heart,  and  then  it  burn'd 

As  memory  and  sense  retum'd, 

And  tike  a  horrid  dream  the  past 

Came  rushing  o'er  her  soul  at  last. 

She  knew  those  features  pale  in  death. 

And  look'd,  and  seem'd  to  drink  his  breath ; 

But,  dared  not  lay  her  cheek  to  his. 

Nor  print  on  his  told  lips  a  ki^s ; 

Nor  did  she  with  one  sad  embrace 

Her  lord^s  beloved  relics  press ; 

But.  all  unconscious  of  the  crowd 

That  mute  and  wondering'  round  her  stood. 

And  horror-struck,  with  fixed  eye 

jShe  g^zed  on  Asbiorn  dreadfully. 

It  waB  a  look  that  chill'd  his  blood, 

And  seem'd  to  freeze  life's  secret  flood : 

And  she  was  dead  and  cold  as  stone, 

Hep  spirit  pass'd  without  a  groan ; 

But  her  dread  look  and  glazed  eye 
«    Still  fixed  him  as  in  agony : 

Nor  ever  from  that  dreadful  hour 

Sentence  or  word  spake  Asbiorn  more."    P.  183. 

The  concluding  lines  are  in  high  taste,  we  shall  therefore  ex- 
tract them  with  pleifsure,  as  a  most  favourable  specioieq  qf  i/Lr, 
Herbisrt's  poetical  powers* 

**  With 
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^*  With  mahy  b  sigfa  and  many  a  ttfsv 
They  placed  her  on  Uialmsr'fi  bier, 
And  to  one  melancholy  grave 
They  hore  the  beauteous  and  the  hfave. 
Sad  Asbiom  follow'd,  and  behind 
^teppM  slow  with  self-corroded  mind; 
ific  saw  them  rendered  to  the  earth 
That  gave  their  pride  and  beauty  birth; 
He  mark'd  the  monun^ental  heap 
tailed  o'er  the  limbs  thac  silent  sleep ; 
He*  saw  withoirt  a  tear  or  groan 
Fix'd  on  its  top  the  Rupic  stone ; 
Then  on  the  gloomy  mound  he  placed 
The  sword  that  long  his  side  had  graced, 
Andy  falling  on  the  edge,  he  press'd 
Its  death-point  through  his  manly  breast. 

Well  may  old  Ingva  wail,  and  tear 
The  honours  of  his  hoary  hair ; 
While  Sweden's  loveliest  virgins  spread 
Fresh  flowers  to  deck  the  honour'd  dead^ 
And  warlike  Scalds  bid  gently  flow 
Firom  their  gold  harps  the  notes  of  woe; 
Not  that  such  duties  sadly  paid 
May  hope  to  soothe  the  silent  shade ; 
Kot  that  the  plaint  or  pious  wreath 
Can  charm  the  dull  cold  power  of  death; 
But  that  such  tribute  duly  given 
Xifts  the  weak  moumeir's  thoughts  to  heavemi 
And  round  the  venerated  tomb 
Bids  infant  virtues  rise  and  bloom. 
Well  may  the  serfs  with  toil  and  care 
The  monumental  pile  uprear, 
Gigantic  mound,  which  there  shall  raise 
Its  structure  to  Earth's  latest  days, 
A  huge  memorial !  not  to  tell 
How  bled  the  brave,  how  beauty  fell ; 
But  that,  as  cold  Oblivion's  hand 
Blots  their  frail. glories  from  the  land. 
The  great,  the  fair,  whatever  their  lot| 
Sleep  undistinguished  and  forgot. 
The  mound,  the  massive  stones  remain 
To  frown  on  the  surrounding  plain; 
The  peasant  oft  shall  check  the  plough 
To  gaze  upon  its  lofty  brow, 
To  think  of  wars  cmd  beacon  fires. 
Strange  tales  transmitted  by  his  sires  ^ 
l^ut  none  shall  live,  in  sooth  to  tell 
Who  sleeps  within  that  gloomy  cell."    P.  185. 

Upon 


(Jpcm  the  merits  oif  the  poem  before  us,  it  is  somewhat  diffi« 
iCiilt  to  decide.  The  first  Canto  is  unquestionably  the  worst; 
and  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  most  unfavourable 
ideas  of  the  whole.  Tli^  sudden  visit  of  Angantyr  is  unoataral 
in  the  extreme ;  and  the  description  of  his  person^  his  appear* 
ance^  and  of  his  strength,  is  almost  a  childish  caricature.  With 
the  second  Canto^  however,  Mr.  Heibert's  genius  bursts  forth, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  instances  of  bad  taste  and  iire« 
some  description,  continues  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Herbert  is  both  an  Icelandic  and  a  classical  scholar,  bat 
We  must  coiffess,  that  we  prefer  him  much  in  his  latter  character. 
A  few  fine  incidents  are  borrowed  Irom  the  Northern  mythology, 
but  it  is  to  his  classical  knowledge  that  he  is  indebted  for  being 
ena^bled  to  work  them  up  with  efff  ct.  We  must  confess,  that 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  instances  to  the  contrary,  the 
Runic  legends  appear  to  us  but  sad  baby-house  trash.  There  is 
indeed  a  rumbling  and  uncouth  sublimity  in  the  names,  which 
acts  as  a  charm  upon  the  imagination,  and  magnifies  the  most 
trifling  and  mean  ideas  into  a  sort  of  dark  mysterious  magnifi- 
cence. 

That  the  poem  abounds  with  passages  of  the  most  legitimate 
beauty,  the  extracts  whi(^h  we  have  made  are  a  convincing 
proof.  There  are  faults  indeed,  and  such  as  we  should  not  have 
expected  from  so  polished  and  chastened  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Her«- 
bert. 

'^  prosperous  gales 
Already  fill  the  strutting  sdls." 

*^  litustrotis"  and  '^  thundrous,"  are  words  for  which  we  be« 
}ieve  that  Mr*  H.  would  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  authority* 
]But  these  are  points  in  themselves  of  liule  consequence,  unless 
by  repeated  usage  they  grow  into  a  serious  evil.  The  descrip* 
^MMi  of  the  northern  scenery  is  both  spirited  and  accurate ;  Mr* 
H.  has  taken  her^  a  new  station  in  the  poetical  world,  and  he 
has  maintained  it  well.  *  We  trust  that  the  poem  will  meet^Hh# 
aUtenticm  which  it  deserves,  for  with  all  its  faults,  it  does  na 
yniall  degree  of  crectit,  both  to  the  genius  and  to  the  taste  of  its 
author. 

Sdbgoined  to  He^a  are  some  entertaining  notes,  illustrative  of 
the  Northern  mythology,  lliere  are  also  two  minor  poems, 
*^  the  Song^f  Vala,"  and  ^  Brynhilda/'  which  do  not  appear  to 
fBoptun  q^i^h  worthy  iii  remark. 


A&T. 
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Akt.  IV.  Remarks  and  Explanations  connected  with  the 
''  View  of  the  System  of  Education  at  present  pursued  in  the 
Schools  and  Vriiversities  of  Scotland!*  By  the  Rev.  M. 
Russel,  A.  M.  8vo.  100  pp.  Bell  and  Bradfute^  Edin^ 
burgh;  and  Rivingtons^  Loodon.     1815. 

x  HE  View  of  the  System  of  Education/'  with  which  these 
Remarks  and  Explanations  are  connected,  M'as  published  in 
1813,  and  is  a  very  interesting 'work,  of  which  the  reader  will 
£nd  a  pretty  copious  account  in  our  first  volume.  It  was  foU 
lowed  by  a  coBxse  philippic,  inserted  into  the  middle  of  a  singular 
publication,  by  professor  Dunbar  of  Edinburgh,  called  Prosodia 
Graca,  Sic.,  of  which  we  endeavoured  to  appreciate  the  merits 
in  our  third  volume.  That  professor  Dunbar,  who  appears  to 
estimate  literature,  as  shopkeepers  and  manufacturers  estimate 
their  wares,  by  the  money  price  which  they  bring,  and  the  de« 
mand  for  them  in  the  hiarket,  should  have  been  offended  by 
JMr.  Riissel's  "  View,**  is  not  wonderful ;  for  that  gentleman  cer- 
tainly does  not  exhibit  a  iavourable  view  of  the  '^  literary  mill" 
of  Edinburgh,  though  he  writes  with  abundant  respect  of  the 
skill  of  the  ^*  millers,"  were  the  machinery  which  they  employ 
better  constructed.  We  are  surprised,  however,  to  find  that  a 
late  ''  miller"  of  Glasgow,  of  whom  better  things  might  have 
been  expected,  had  taken  offence  likewise  at  the  View;  for  cer- 
tainly ample  justice  is  there  done  both  to  the  '^  mill"  of  Glas- 
gow^ and  to  the  skill  and  attention  of  those  who  r^;ulate  its 
motions.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  case.  The  late  pro- 
fes(^or  Itichardson,  as  well  as  professor  Dunbar,  appears  to  have 
made  a  reply  to  the  View,  though  the  former  writes  with  more 
urbanity  and  much  greater  ait  than  the  latter;  and,  in  the 
pamphlet  before  us,  Mr.  Russel,  without  entering  into  acrimo- 
nious controversy,  has  defended  his  former  statements  against 
both  the  professors,  and  brought  forward  some  new  facts  iti  tiseir 
iuppdi*t.  As  he  seems  very  desirous  to  do  impartial  justice.  He 
exptUrhs  in  his  preface,  the  grounds  of  an  kiacctiracy,  with 
which  he  has  been  charged  by  Mr.  Dunbar,  respecting  th^'  at- 
tendance required  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  of  candidates 
for  orders  on  the  prelections  of  the  vuithematical  professor. 
This  was,  in  his  original  work,  but  an  incidental  observa^on; 
which  he  therefore  properly  explains  before  he  enters  on  t{ie 
general  mdrits  of  the  subject  ifiseuaaed;  and  it^  indeed  of  so 
little  importance  in  that  discussion^  that  we  should  have  passed 
it  over  without  notice^  but  for  the  dem  and  di^cnmitiating  view 

which 
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which  it  exhibits  of  the  spirit  with  which  each  combatant  has 
carried  on  this  academical  warfare. 

«  Prior,*'  says  Mr.  R.,  "  to  Session  1810 — 11,  as  is  well  known, 
it  was  left  entirely  to  the  choice  of  the  students,   whether  to 
attend  the  mathematical  class  in  the  University,  to  take  lessons 
of  a  private  teacher,  or,  lastly,  to  proceed  to  the  study  of  Natural 
Philosophy,   without  having  read  mathematics  at  all.     It  hap- 
pened, however,  in  the  Session  of  College  above  mentioned,  that 
an  antiquated  sUtute  was  brought  to  light ;  by  which  it  was  under- 
stood to  have  been  enacted,  that  all  young  men  whose  views  were 
directed  towards  the  clerical  profession,  should,  in  the  course  of 
their  preparatory  studies,  fee  the  professor  of  mathematics,  and 
present  his  ticket,  in  addition  to  the  other  certificates,  which  arc 
demanded  by  the  Divinity-professor,  at  their  admission  into  the 
hall.     This  statute  was  revived,  and  all  its  provisions  put  in  force,, 
in  1810;  but,  two  years  after,  namely,  in  Session  1812—13,   I 
observed  one  day,  while  passing  to  tlie  class  of  Natural  History, 
an  advertisement  appended  to  the  door  of  the  Divinity-hail;  the 
purport  of  which,  according  to  the  impression  left  on  my  mind, 
after  a  repeated  perusal,  was,  that  the  ancient  statute,  which  had 
been  resuscitated  two  winters  before,  was  to  be  again  permitted  to 
go  to  rest,  and  consequently,  that  theological  students  were  once 
more  to  enjoy  their  former  privileges  as  to  the  choice  of  a  mathe- 
matical teacher.     It  seems,  however,  that  the  real  purport  of  the 
said  advertisement  had  completely  escaped  my  penetration ;  for  I 
have  since  been  informed  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  Univer- 
sity, that  the  object  of  it  was  solely  to  grant  relief  to  such  students 
of  divinity,  as  had  entered  college  prior  to  1810,  and  not,  as  I  had 
imagined,  to  annul  the  proceedings  of  the  Senatus  Academicus^ 
in  fovour  of  mathematical  science.    I  was  extremely  desirous,  at 
might  readily  be  supposed,  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  advertisement, 
as  I  could  not  divest  my  mind  of  suspicion,  that  there  must  have 
been  something  very  ambiguous  in  the  wording  of  it ;  but  as  tn^ 
request  could  not  be  complied  mth,  I  possess  no  means,  whereby  to 
explain  more  satisfactorily,  the  cause  of  my  mistake,  and  must 
therefore  quietly  submit  to  the  imputation  of  downright  stupiditi^  ! 
To  have  invented  the  story,  however,  and  published  it  with  mjr 
name,  within  two  miles  of  Edinburgh,  must  have  argued  rather 
more  than  stupidity ;  on  which  account,  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
that  ftlr.  Dunba^  did  not  allow  me  the  alternative  of  a  mistake^  in- 
stead of  asserting,  in  his  peculiar  manner,  and  with  all  the  em- 
phasis of  Italics,  that  there  is  not  one  xuord  of  truth  in  the  whole 
of  this  statement.*' 

Whether  Mr.  Russel  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  advertise- 
ment or  Dot^  we  have  no  other  means  of  deciding  than  such  as 
are  now  in  tlie  possesafen  of  our  readers,  who  will  probably 
draw  the  same  inference  that  we  have  done,  hom  his  having 
been  refused 9i  copy  of  th^  faid  advertisement;  but  vve  can  say 
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on  greatef  authority  than  even  that  of  professor  Dunbar,  tfa^t 
previgus  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient  statute,  attendance  on  i^e 
mathematical  professor  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  complete 
«  regular  course  of  education  for  the  Church,  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

*'  The  rules  prescribed  for  those,  who  enter  on  the  study  of 
Divinity,  require,  says  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  ihat  Uni- 
irersity,  that  previously  to  being  received  in  this  character,  a  young 
nfm  must  hav'C  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  at- 
tended the  three  philosophy  classes,  i.  e.  Logic,  Natural  and  Moral 
philosophy.  This  is  necessarily  required,  and  is  a  condition  that 
Inust  be  complied  with,  before  the  avenues  to  church  preferment 
can  be  opened  to  any  candidate.  No  mention  is  here  made  of  the 
usathematics ;  and  that  study,  which,  from  the  severe  application  it 
requires,  has  more  need  than  any  other  to  be  enforced  by  ride^ 
is  left  to  the  student  to  be  pursued  or  not,  as  he  thinks  proper. 
The  consequence  is,  that  by  such  students,  it  is  very  generally  left 
cut  of  the  academical  course  entirely.  These  observatioiis  do  not 
apply  to  those  who  are  educated  at  all  the  Universities,  but  chiefly 
io  those  of  Edinburgh.  At  the  other  seminaries,  the  internal  re* 
gulations  of  the  University  prevent  the  students  from  ps^ng  over 
the  Mathematical  Glass.  This  I  know  to  be  the  case  at  St.  An* 
drew's,  and  I  believe  also  at  Aberdeen  *•'* 

This  is  in  such  perfect  unison  with  all  that  is  of  importance 
in  Mr.  Russel's  statement,  respecting  the  study  of  Mathematics 
in  tjie  College  of  Edinburgh,  that  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
suppose  it  the  copy  from  which  that  statement  had  been  traa- 
scribed.  At  any  rate,  professor  Dunbar  must  either  admit  that 
there  is  more  than  one  word  of  truth  in  the  statement,  or  enter 
into  a  new  controversy  with  a  brother  profensor,  of  such 
eminence  in  his  own  department,  as  Mr.  Dunbar  has  not  yet 
attamed  to  in  his.  He  will  likewise  have  to  combat  another 
antas[onist,— a  clergyman  of  the  established  church,  who  has 
authoiized  Mr.  Russel  to  publish  a  detail  of  the  means  whereby 
a  student  may  easily  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  ancient  statute^ 
supposing  it  still  in  force ;  and  the  reader  will  certainly  wonder, 
that  if  such  a  statute  be  really  in  existence,  and  accurately  ex< 
pressed,  it  should  never  have  been  seen  by  professor -Pla) fair 
in  1806,  when  be  published  the  Letter  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. 

From  the  preface  we  proceed  to  the  ''  Remarks,"  &c.,  them- 
selves, of  which  the  first  is  on  classical  learning.     On  this  sub* 


<*  *  See  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Examination  of  Mr.  ^Stetnh 
urt^s  short  Statement  of  Facts.  B^  John  Playfair,  A.  M.  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  published 
by  Ga^eil  and  Davies,  1806.''    Note  on  P.  2% 
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jeet,  Mr.  Russel^  la  bis  fopmer  work^  endeavoured  to  convhiea 
his  countrjinen  of  the  proprietyi  and  even  the  necesdity,  of  con* 
tinning  such  of  their  sons  as  are  intended  for  any  of  the  learned 
professions^  longer  at  school^  before  they  be  sent  to  the  Univeiw 
sity.  A  college-^classj  as  he  observes^  is  not  the  place^  wber^ 
any  boy  can  be  properly  taught  the  rudiments  of  either  the 
Greek  or  the  Latin  language.  In  the  college^  of  Glasgow^ 
which  appears  to  be  by  much  the  best  constituted  of  any  in 
Scotland^  boys,  it  seems,  come  to  be  taught  the  Greek  alpha- 
hit,  and  even  so  ill  furnished  with  Latin,  that  the  professor  is 
obliged  to  read  with  them  the  fables  of  Pkadrus,  and  the  com- 
mentaries  of  Casar  ! 

•*  Why,**  asks  Mr.  Russel,  **  should  boys,  no  farther  advanced^ 
be  removed  from  a  seminary,  where  they  are  taught  between  tea 
and  eleven  months  in  the  year,  and  sent  to  another  where  thej 
9re  taught  no  more  than  six,  and  at  two  of  our  Universitiet  not 
more  than  five  months!  Can  any  system  of  instruction  be  more 
whimsical  or  ridiculous  than  this  ?  If  Greek  and  Latin  be  worth 
having  at  all ;  if  industry  and  application  be  in  any  respect  valuable 
habits ;  and  if  the  years  of  youth  be  precious,  as  connected  with 
fhture  reputation  and  usefulness,  why,  in  the  name  of  common 
stose,  are  boys  abandoned  by  their  teachers  from  April  till  No* 
Vember,  and  sent  away  to  forget  all  that  they  had  learned  from 
November  tin  April?**    P.  14. 

'  These  questions  are  obviously  unanswerable.  The  professors^ 
Bichardson,  and  Dunbar,  however,  have  attempted, — the  for^ 
mer  to  answer,  and  the  latter  to  evade  them.  Mr.  Richardson 
rfests  bis  defence  of  the  Scotch  system,  on  the  practice  of  the 
German  and  Dutch  Universities,  and  the  authority  of  Johnson. 

*•  In  Germany,**  says  be,  **  and  particularly  in  the  seminaries 
now  mentioned,  (Leyden  and  Utrecht,)  humanity  was  studied 
in  school  three  or  four  years,  and  the  study  was  then  continued 
and  completed  at  College,  where  the  professor  was,  as  it  were,  the 
rector  or  teacher  of  a  higher  Grammar  School  class ;  and  the  sti> 
dents  were  so  employed  for  two,  three,  or  more  sessions,  in  which 
time  they  began  and  carried  on  the  study  of  the  Greek  language. 
For  this  account,  we  have,  among  others,  the  ample  authority  of 
an  ^ilightened  and  classical  author,  who  received  his  university 
education  at  Oxford,  and  was  by  no  means  partial  to  Scotland. 
Johnson  informs  us*,  in  his  lire  of  the  very  learned  and  celebrated 


♦  Professor  Richardson*s  tract  not  having  fallen  in  our  way,  we 
are  obliged  to  quote  his  reasoning,  asnt  is  stated  by  Mr.  RusseL 
For  reasons,  however,  which  the  reader  will  discover  by  and  bye, 
we  have  thought  it  expedient  to  quote  Johnsoa*s  words  immedi'* 
^Ijr  from  his  own  work. 

Peter 
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Peter  Biirmany  that  *  at  about  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  sent 
to  the  public  school  of  Utrecht,  to  be  instructed  in  the  learned 
languages;  and  it  will  convey,'  continues  the  Biographer,  'na 
common  idea  of  his  capacity  and  industry,  to  relate,  that  he  had 
passed  through  the  classes,  and  was  admitted  into  the '  Universxty 
in  his  thirteenth  year.'  This  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  pro* 
gress,"  says  the  English  scholar,  *<  in  the  first  part  of  his  studies 
is  so  stupendous,  that  though  it  is  attested  by  his  friend  Dr.  Aster- 
dyke,  of  whom  it  cannot  reasonably  be  suspected  that  he  is  him- 
self deceived,  or  thlat  he  can  desire  to  deceive  others,  it  must  be. 
allowed  far  to  exteed  the  limits  of  probability,  if  it  be  considered 
with  regard  to  the  methods  of  education  practised  in  our  country, 
where  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  highest  genius,  and  most  com- 
prehensive capacity,  to  be  entangled  for  ten  years,  in  those  thorny 
paths  of  literature,  which  Burman  is  represented  to  have  passed  in 
less  than  two  years ;  and  we  must  doubtless  confess,  the  most  skilful 
of  our  masters,  much  excelled  by  the  address  of  the  Dutch  teachers^ 
or  the  abilities  of  our  greatest  scholars  far  surpas^d  by  those  oF 
Burman.^  But  to  reduce  this  narrative  to  credibility,."  continuea 
Johnson,  it  is  necessary  that  admiration  should  give  place  to  en-« 
quiry,  and  that  it  be  discovered  what  proficiency  in  literature  is  ex- 
pected from  a  student  requesting  to  be  admitted  into  a  Dutch  uni- 
versity. It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  universities  in  foreign 
countries,  they  have  professors  of  Philology,  or  Humanity,  who 
are  to  instruct  the  younger  classes  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  lan- 
guages ;  nor  do  they  engage  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  till  they 
have  passed  through  a  course  of  philological  lectures  and  exer- 
cises, to  which,  in  some  places,  two  [or  three]  years  are. common/j^  * 
allotted.  The  English  scheme  of  educationy  xjohich^  noUh  resped  to 
academical  studies,  is  mare  vigorousy  and  sets  literary  honours  at  a 
higher  price  fhan  that  qfamj  other  country  ;  exacts  fiom  the  youthp 
xjoho  are  initiated  in  our  colleges,  a  de^rree  (^philological  knowledge^ 
sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  lectures  in  philosophy y  txhich  are  read 
to  them  in  Latin,  and  to  enable  them  to  proceed  in  other  studies  tmthaut 
assistance ;  so  that  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  Burman,  at  his  en- 
trance into  the  University,  had  no  such  skill  in  languages,  nor  such 
ability  in  composition,  as  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the 
higher  classes  of  an  English  school ;  and  was,  perhaps,  no  more . 
than  moderately  skilled  in  Latin,  and  taught  the  first  rudiments  in. 
Greek." 

Having  made  this  long  extract,  or  at  least  parts  otitj  from 
Johnson^  the  professor  adds, 

**  Thus  then,  the  method  followed  at  -Glasgow,  is  the  same 
which  produced  those  high  classical  editors  and  critics,  to  say  no* 


•  The  words,  or  threcy  are  not  in  Johnson ;  tlie  yrordi^  commordy^ 
ky  though  not  transcribed  by  Richaridson. 
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tiling  of  such  persons,  in  other  departments,  as  Boerhaare  and  Gro* 
tius,  who  hare  on  the  continent  so  eminently  promoted  a  taste  for, 
and  the  true  knowledge  of  ancient  literature.  In  truth,  the  me- 
thod is  so  proper,  and  so  adequate,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  find  it  very  generally  adopted.  For,  in  &ct,  at  least  in  full  ef« 
feet,  it  is  the  method  practised  even  in  England,  thougli  themodt 
be  somewhat  different."     P.  19. 

What  is  here  meant  by  the  mode  of  a  method,  or  how  two  me- 
thods, of  which  the  modes  are  different,  can  be  in  effect  ihm 
$amej  we  are  far  from  being  sure  that  we  know ;  but  had  not 
the  learned  professor  suppressed  all  that  part  of  Johnson's  nar* 
ratlve  and  inquiry,  which  we  have  printed  in  italics^  we  hardly 
think  that  he  would  have  quoted  the  authority  of  that  enlightened 
and  classical  scholar  in  support  of  his  own  opinion,  that  the  me- 
thod  of  education  in  the  Scotch  and  Dutch  universities  is  not 
only  proper  and  adequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  those  semina- 
ries were  established,  but  also,  m  full  effect,  the  method  prac- 
tised even  in  England  !  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  passage 
in  Johnson's  Life  of  Burman,  which,  though  much  to  the  pur- 
.  pose  in  this  academical  controversy,  the  professor  has  kept  out 
of  view.    The  Biographer  informs  us,  that  when  Burman  be- 
came himself  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Utrecht,  he  went 
to  Paris,' with  the  view  of  visiting  the  libraries,  and  making  those 
inquiries  which  might  be  of  advantage  to  his  darling  study  ;  but 
that  the  vacation  of  the  university  allowed  him  to  stay  at  Paris 
but  six  weeks.     Supposing  him  to  have  been  a  month  on  the 
journey  to  znAfrom  l?aris,  and  a  man  so  eager  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  would  not  probably  be  longer,  the  boys  in  the  university 
of  Utrecht  were  net  longer  abandoned  by  their  teachers  at  that 
period,  than  they  are  at  present  in  our  great  schools,  but  is  this 
the  case  in  the  Scotch  universities  i  Mr.  Russel,  we  are  per- 
suaded, considers  it  as  of  no  importance,  whether  the  seminary 
in  which  boys  are  instructed  in  the  learned  languages  be  called  a 
school,  a  college,  or  a  university ^  provided  they  be  instructed 
on  the  proper  plan ;  and  the  plan  of  instruction  in  the  university 
of  Utrecht,  in  the  days  of  Burman,  appears  to  have  been  much 
the  same  with  that  pursued,  not  in  the  college  of  Glasgow,  but 
in  our  great  schools. 

Mr.  Russel,  however,  seems  not  to  have  had  recourse  to 
Johnson's  life  of  Burman,  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  but 
to  have  taken  the  professor's  statement  on  trust,  to  which  he 
make  the  following  reply ; 

"  Tliis  passage  brings  to  light  two  facts,  neither  of  them  of 
much  importance ;  first,  that  the  system  of  the  Flemish  schoob 
was  execr^ly  bad,  and  next,  that  Burman  was  a  diligent  boy,  and 
kecame  a  good  classical  scholar  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage.  To 

•ay 
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gay»  that  ^  method  pfU9ii^  al  Glis^oyr  w4a  A*  i^ 
99rred  at  Utreeht».  is  merely  tor  assect,  m  otber  worib^  that  eiuir 
wretched  systeoi.  is  very  like  anodier ;  while  t^<  liH  of  *  high  citmn 
aical  editors  and  cffitica,'  brought  forward  by  the  prp&iBon  to 
prove  the  excdleace  of  the  plan  upon  which  they- had  been  tayghV 
%ears  no  propoirtion  to  the  number  of  distkiguished  charaolen  who 
have  learned  Greek  and  Latin,  under  the  tuition  of  cheir  motben 
and  maiden  aunts.  Though  Peter  Burma^  shews  a  considerable 
degree  of  learning  in  his  editions  of  Lucan  and  Petronius,  it  doea 
not  necessarily  follow,  that  the  surest  way  to  make  a  good  classi- 
eal  scholar  is  to  send  a  boy  to  the  university  in  hie  Uiikteentli 
year/' 

He  might  have  added>  that  though  our  own  Warburton  dii* 
plays;  in  all  bis  av  ritings^  a  greater  variety  of  erudition  than  three* 
fourths  of  those  who  liave  passed  their  Uves  ii\  the  most  diatio* 
guished  seats  of  learning/  it  does  not^  therefore  follow^  that  ta 
make  a  youth  equally  learned  with  Warbqrtonj  it  is  only  ne6es«f 
^ary  to  keep  him  at  a  distaace  from  every  university^ 

Mr.  Russel's  greatest  objection  to  the  method  of  classical  eda*^ 
cation  in  the  Scotch  schocfs  and  universities^  was  to  the  practice 
of  sending  boys  to  colkge  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  Gveek ' 
laf^uage,  and  even  the  letters  in  which  that  language  is  written. 
This  professor  Dunbar  considers  as  an  irr^ular  aqd  presump^ 
tuou$  intrusion  iuto  his  department  of  literature^  and^  therefore^ 
in  a  long  passage^  which  is  here  fairly  quoted,  he  tells  Mr.  Kus» 
sel  and  his  friends^  how  mqch  is  done  m  the  several  Greek  clas- 
hes in  the  college  of  Edipburgh^  what  booka  are  read ;  what 
pains  are  taken  to  make  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  higher  clas^ 
9e»  turn  short  sentences  of  English  into  Greek  prose^  or  Iam- 
bic, Trochaic^  and  Anapaestic  verse>  the  laws  of  which  are  ex* 
plained  with  an  accuracy  which  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere*  $ 
and  how  excellent  the  specimens  are  which  he  has  received  from 
many  of  his  pupils  of  different  kinds  of  verse.  All  this  is^  doubt* 
less,  very  true^  hut  Mr.  Russel  has  the  insolence  to  represent  }Z 
as  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

•*  The  question  under  consideration,"  says  he,  and  here  we  must 
agree  with  him,  **  was  not,  whether  any  itidividttal  professor  did 
his  duty,  or  whether  the  books  he  put  into  the  hands  of  his  pu- 
pils were  the  fittest  that  could  be  chosen  with  a  refereaoe  to  their 
previoua  attainments ;  but  it  was,  whether  boys  should  be  seat  t^ 
Qoilege  to  tearn  the  Griek  alphabet;  and  after  having  learned  itf, 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  sent  home  six  months  to  forgel  Uw 
All  allusion  to  this  topic  is  carefully  avoided  by  my  academipalcotic. 

*  Sfe  our  third  Yol  p.  17»  !(•• 
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He  ▼entures. no. nearer  the  dangerous  ground  than  to  say,  'I 
ihall  pass  over  every  thing  that  is  done  in  the  junior  class,  only 
premising^  that  it  is  wholly  separate  and  distinct  from  the  senior*' 
&ut  why  pass  over  the  junior  class  ?  Is  it  not  about  that  very  class, 
as  the  most  absurd  and  nugatory  of  all  plans  of  teaching,  that  my 
remarks  were  chiefly  employed  ?"     P.  28. 

Mr.  Russel  had^  in  his  former  work,  attributed  to  the  defec- 
tive mode  of  classical  education  in  Scotland^  the  supeiiicial 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language^  which,  with  a  few  ilius* 
trious  exceptions,  characterizes,  in  this  age,  the  literati  of  that 
country.  This  Mr.  Dunbar  denies,  and  attributes  to  a  very 
different  cause  the  general  neglect  of  Greek  literature.  His 
account  of  the  matter  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words :  because, 
though  \i*e  are  not  now  reviewing  his  book,  justice  requires  of 
us  to  state  the  reason  we  have  for  supposing  that  a  professor  of 
Greek  estimates  the  value  of  learning,  as  shopkeepers  and  ma- 
nufacturers estimate  the  value  of  their  wares. 

**  There  are  not,''  says  professor  Dunbar,'  **  ten  situations  in  all 
Scotland  which  require  an  extensive,  or  even  a  moderate  know- 
ledge of  Greek  literature.    Is  it  thought  requisite  in  the  profession 
of  the  law  ?  No  ordinance  requires  it.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  quali- 
fication of  ^  physician  ?  What  injuiiction  has  been  given  to  study  it  I 
No :   Latin  and  Mathematics  were  lately  prescribed  by  the  college 
of  Surgeons,  but  not  a  word  of  Greek.    Does  it  ever  form  an  im- 
portant part   of  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  church  i 
Even  here  no  very  great  acquirements  in  that  branch  of  knowledge 
will  open  for  them  a  way  within  her  pale;  and  when  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining  their  wishes,  what  higher  object  courts  their 
ambition  ?  In  the  other  ranks  of  life  how  few  make  it  their  study, 
or  prosecute  it  to  any  extent  ?-^All  this  lamentable   deficiency 
Mr.  ^ussel^  with  his  usual  sagacit^,  will  no  doubt  attribute  to  the 
defective  system  in  our  university.     But  let  me  ask  him,  if  he  ever 
saxo  any  artist  fabricating  gogdst^ich  he  could  not  bring  to  market^ 
or  if  he  brought  them  tfiere^  whatever  value  he  might  set  upon  th£m^ 
toould  draw  no  purchasers  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  where  there  is  an 
extensive  demand  Jbr  any  article^  there  will  always  he  an  adequate 
supply.' 

Such  an  apology  as  this  for'the  decline  of  Greek  literature  in 
Scotland  was  surely  never  made  before,  and  will  probaUy  never 
be  made  again ;  and  if  we  had  heard  an  ovei*  zealous  Oxonian 
exprei^s  his  belief  that  it  might  be  made  by  the  Greek  pro- 
fetsor  iu  the  boasted  university  of  Edinburgh,  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  considered  our  countryman  as  under  the  dominion  of 
prejudice  and  resentment  for  the  torrents  of  obloquy  poured 
trom  that  city  on  the  university  of  Oxford.  If  this  view  of  the 
learned  professions  in  Scotland  be  indeed  correct,  there  cannot 
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\)e  taore  tlian  J(^  sitiifttbrn  im^  t^t  cmintipy  wkiek  rc<qpiil«  a  iMv 

derate  knowfedge  of  Grtek  literetnre;  fbr  skme  it  19  not  to- be 

t^u^ht  hi  schaofs,  and  i^  of  ?ip  tr^e  ta  tAcologitmr,  Itwyer^,  9/tgi 

phjisiciam,  the  dv)e  GVeek^roffessors  are  the  only  m«n  in  that 

-part  of  the  united  kingdom  u  bo  can  bave  the  smallest  occasion 

ever  to  open  a  Greek  book.     Tt  is  not  indeed  very  easy  to 

innigine  why  w^mtt/uff  shwtd  take  thaft  troal^a^  or  wkat  useful 

:  punpoqaa  tbcir  pntbdions  on  laiiihky  Trodiai«y  and-  .A^Niptintiic 

verse  ean  senve  in  society ;  (m  tkty  ara  verses^  it  seanav  wbkh 

dfawnd^pnfchaserskin  tim  markpfc!  Mr^  Biiasel^  ltQW«v^^  thiiyfcp 

^'ery  diftreatijr  AxMn  the  Prafasaor  of  tka  cause  »f  the  dn<Ji>iff  ^ 

Gl^eek  btoralwe  ifti  Saotland^  t^igh  ha  agcces  wilhebim'  aa  to 

tha  pfi<:e  of  that  eomaiodity  at.  preatnt  in  ibc  markets 

<<  Taking  v^^*  ^ys  he,  **  the  Professor's  remarks  in  this  yi<ew 
of  their  bearing,  itcannat  be  concealed  that  tbey  arebut  tootuat ; 
fbr  it  is  an  uap^aeant  trutf^  t^at  a  competent  knowliedgeof  "^rfeek 
is  not  deemea  reqaflsitt  in  Scotland,  to  qufdrQf*  a  persoikllM>-hold- 
'ingjEk  place  in  any  of  tba  l^a];ned  faculties.  This  circ.uro6tm»ce, 
howevecy  s<i&r&oD;i.jmiti^ingpei:sevj^ranceinabad  systanuoudit 
to  be  regacd^d  as  d>e  stconge^  reason  for  a  speedy  change ;  t^ 
Cirecian  litaratura  iS:  non  demanded  iacandidalies  for  tna  liherat^o. 
•£^8|iiops,  aot  «o  much  haeausa  it  ia  ligMt/  valwsd*,  as  baqausa  it  is 
wxk  ^q  h^om^i  ^^  it  is  aot  to  be  found  merely  becausct  tjie.plan 
lipoid  \ieJu/i^.  inbaibafinihitliarto  taught*  is.  not  caliculatad».  iaany 
'poiQt  Q$  vi^w«  v>  ccndi^  sucH  knowli^t]^.  either  aacuratei  oc  extea- 
sive*  Tbe  Professor^,  Aqn,.  isqijiute  rij^t  in  bis  CA^jectora ;.  for  I 
dp,  witJbaut  the  laasjt^  beaitation,,  aX|riSujf<  aU.  ihi»  hmmtahle.  cfe^.- 
cifincif^  t^  0ie  d^&ftiv^  m^n,  af  the  uaiy^tics.  ia  relation  to  tbi^ir 
nietlu>d  Qii  tgeaioblag  Gr^ek^  and  I  wiUl  venture  \fi  add^  tha^  this 
kng^^agi^  wjill  navec  bie  gf^eirojly  kaoren  nor  propedy  valued*  until 
\k  be  intpGi^ced  ipta  the  r^ular  course  of  e»ii9\||[^ur-%chQal  eda- 

catiQ»,*'    ?.32>    .  ..,  A;,  \v 

Our  author  traveh  over  Ae  whole  groinid  of  Iffit  forttier  trafcH, 
exposesj,  with  e<}ual  abiti^,  the  weakness  of  eve?jF  atteinpt  that 
has  bieen  made  to  defend  the  practice  of  teaching  mathematics 
and  philosophy  by  public  lectuVes,  without  regularly  examinnig 

'  the  students,  and  obliging  them  to  write  essays  on  the  subjects 
'of  the  ieeliaras::  and  supports  aU  his  former  cowckwians  fay^  new 
fact»  aad:  flkiQtratooas  weH  wiarthy  of  the  aUantioa  of  asary  an-- 

-  HgtH^h^d^Scotchiiiaii^  Tbait  he  should  have  ^ven  o^ksn^k^  sh^ 
-inaa  by  his  teHOers-on  |bis  sishject,  a^oald  indeed:  aatcmiak  ua»  4iA 
neft  w«  daily  see  that  interest,  or  mtfposed  hiteresi^  h^tocMtikM 
^a  inti?Mactual  eye  of  the  nost  vigorous  nainei ;  fortno  HKoa  afiier 
exposed  U|e  diefeots  .of  a  s^'steai,  atid  ab  iho  saana.  tune  mt9tss 
frankfy  a€l6nowiedj;;od  tUe  persoaial  merits  «if  thosa  1^  whoaft  tiNe 
system  vuas  cajnriad  oii^thwi  Mr.  Hussal  didiift  thi^s^  i/O^toa..  JNIe 
repeatedly  declared,  that  the  ftults  of  the  Scottish  system  of  li- 
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beral  edacation  are  not  the  faults  of  the  teachers  either  in  the 
«chooi  or  coliegss^Jbut  of  the  caoatitmion  of  those  scheola  and 
colleges  tfaieiiiiielvesi ;,  and  h«  rapreaents  the  Professors  ia  the 
uaiverdtjr  of  Glasgow^  viUi  iMiich  he  ia  neoesfiarily  best  ac- 
quainted^ as  doing  all  that  men  can  ^o  to  coimteraot  the  baleful , 
influence  of  the  system  which  they  are  obliged  to  carry  on.  On 
il»  individiifil  Vt^fmiof^  in  mf  uaivmitjz,  Uid  be,,  in  that  wark> 
IInkiw  'ouft  dM  ttateftl  raikcUon ;  and  if  he  has  treated.  ]^r.  PrQ<» 
6nor  I>iifi)Mr  wiAk  snxf  Utde  «af«niooy  in  the  pa4nphlet  before 
^  &mtyi9mah  vn^tkymk,  eampttbat  leariied  PraCessor  bimseUv 
te^l  find  a  sufliekfli  a|9MAof|(  in  Mr..  X)imbar>  unprovoked  at^ 
tack  «4M>a  fawa  nyon  ^  moral  a^  waU  a9  hi&  litoi^ary  chMracter. 
The  !a»l»ject  of  diseiMNrioa  b«tw<i«n  lbdn>  is  of  gr^at  national  ioi-* 
poiiMice^  whith  aaast  be  olir  apology  fof  having  ocettpied  ao 
M«b  of  the  tioie  af  ouf  scMleaa  by  the  raviaw  of  a  pamphlet  of 
100  j^gesu  lit  «  a£  knp^taiM&a  in.&^land,  as  wall  at  ia 
Seodaftd^  for  thma^  our  aohAols  ati^  iadiaputably  so  mfemof 
la  th<>se  of  our  «cig^biaiir«>  as  to  aaciU^  ^  ;wish  i^  tbet  breast 
of  anjr  «rett%ad«c»led  Engbdwiatii^  fca  tta^i^ant  from  the;  ^^ot^ 
tiit»  achodh  ai^  pmotioe  iMto  o^ic  own,  fterbapa  tt^  case  i^ 
dMEemit  laiilh  aeafwol  H>  tba  vaivartotias. 

^The  divlsioh  iaf  the  academical  year  into  cnCie  session,  and  ooe 
teeesSy  ae«ms  to  itaey'^^  said  Johnson*, '^better  acc^mmodatad  tn 
tlte  present  state  of  fife,  ^an  that  yaHegartSoh  of  time  by  ^fetala 
Mi  tacatiofiSy  deffred  from  distant  centuriesy  in  whfiith  it  tiiaa  pro^ 
tMibly  c0ii»tetfieBt»  and  stiH  eoBtintml  ift  tlia  £iu|idM^  uaiaessities,. 
Sd  mmuf  auM  maiMlks  as  the  Se^iUh  scheme  of  cSabatioa|oins  to- 
gsihar,  alow  waA  ^acanrane  a  pkn  for  ea^  part  of  the  year ;  but 
wkh  «^  ht  that  Jias  settko-hkAielf  to  atody  ia^he  coUega*  is  aoon 
lamptad  into  tbetccimiry*  aad  ha  that  has  a^uslad  bis  life  in  tha 
Aoiaatry,  m  anauponad  baok  to  his  cqUege." 

The  truth  of  (his  observation  is  supported  by  erery  argameilt 
urged  by  Mr.  Russel  agaih^  the  Sco^n  practice  of  sttidying  t^ 
mdrments  of  the  fearned  languages  in  eoHeges;  and  wehe  John- 
mtts  itnprovettiefit  to  be  adopted  hi  Oxford  andCambrid^)  the 
«*xpeuce  of  education  now  become  efiormnniB^  in  tbe^exeitbrated 
seats  of  leaitiitig^  woold  te  considei^My  dimitriiAEed.'  But  when 
wehave  vilth  Johnson  dllottred  to  Che  imiverstti^s  in  Scotland  a 
4tiore  rationd  distribution  of  trme,  \ve  agrae  with  Itim^  that  they 
are  entitted  to  Reference  in  nothin|  dde-^cmahily  ttt>t  in  the 
lecturing  pldit  by  Pfofes$ors,  insteaa  of  the  nptethoi  df  t^aehh) 
in  the  pupit-room  by  colfege-tutofs',  whidi  we  havt!  reason  to 
believe  was,  at  no  distant  peYidd,  the  mod^  6f  t^adhhig  in  all  the 
old  Colleges  in  Scotland.  " 

•v'_  '.         ^  '  '  -    ' 

sm^'mmmmgm^m^^p^^tmmmmm^^t'^mm     ■     i  ■■■!■   ■■'■  ■^■w^Pn^Wf     n  ■■>  i  i^  pi —— <i^NWMWj|»^i^^Mi^^WP^|^^ 

*  Journey  to  t&e  Western  tsbndi. 
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06'  Selections  of  Psalms  andJIymns.  \ 

•  « 

Art.  V/  Psalms  and  Hymns,  selected  for  the  Churches  of 
Buckden  and  Holbeach,  of  Bluntisham  cum  Erith^  and 
Hemingford  Grey,  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  pp.  330^ 
Cadell  and  Davies.     1815.       * 

•  •  •     •  •  » 

X  HE  fifty- ninth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  istotbis  ef- 
fect ;  (In  Qv  ^er  MitJimws  ^olK(mvs  \iysff6at  h  r^  IxxXuff/^;  ^'  That 
ho  psalms^  composed  hy  private  individuals^  should  be  used  in  the 
Church.'*  From  which  we  may  infer>  that  some  Chrbtians  had 
introduced  into  the  public  worship  of  the  sanctuary^  hymns  and 
sacred  songs  of  their  own  composition,  and  had  adopted  that  me* 
thod  of  giving  circulation  to  then*  own  heretical  or  incorrect  uo- 
tions.  The  Council  of  Laodicea  therefore  deemed  it  expedient 
to  put  this  check  upon  a  practice  which^  was  reprehensible  only 
in  the  abuse  of  it ;  for  we  learn  from  Eusebius  (xvii.  p.  16.  b.) 
''that  the  early  Christians  were  wont  to  compose  songs  and  hymns 
to  God,  in  various  metres,  and  adapted  to  grave  music.*'  In  the 
present  age,  although  religious  licence  has  so  long  ov^borne  the 
restraints  of  discipline,  that  We  should  only  be  deemed  half  a  cen- 
tury behind  hand  in  our  ideas^  were  we  to  censure  indiscriminately 
aU  compilations  of  Sacred  Poetry,  su}>sidiary  to  the  Psalflas^ 
properly  so  called,  for  tlie  devotioual  harmony  of  th^ 
Church,  yet  we  assure  ourselvesof  the  hearty  concurrence  of  all. 
our  readers  in  laying  it  down,  that  gr^a|  caution  should  be  exer« 
.cisedin  admitting  into,  the  public  service  the  pious  effusions  of 
individuals,  which  may  in  many  instances  be  more/emarkable  for 
fervour  of  devotion  than  for  solidity  and  correctness  of  doctrine. 
For  want  of  due  discretion  in  this  respect,  it  has  certainly  hap. 
pened  even  in  our  own  Establishment,  that  ^'  Congr^ations  have 
been  sometimes  exposed  to  the  effects  of  hasty  and  injudicious 
choice.''  Pref.  p.  vii.  i\ud  so  by  degrees  different  parishes  have 
attached,  themselves  to  different  sets  of  devotional  poems,  som^ 
favouring  one  sect  in  religion  and  some  another  { whilst  individual 
iiiinisters^  actuated  by  a  regard  for  the  spiritual  comfort  of  .their 
flock  or  their  own  poetical  fame,  have  exclaimed,  with  Gregory 
Kazianzen,  Kat  rifJt*^T^  4^4X^10X079!  jPiiXEv,  xal  Trokkai  7g«\po/xEy,  xau 
iMiT^ofjLsv.  It  certainly  was  not  the  intention  of  the  founders 
of  our  eccIesiasticaL  polity,  that  a  single  word  should  be^  intro- 
diiced  into  tlie  public. worship  of  the  Church,  except  what  should 
»be  sanctioned  by  authonty. /And  it  is  something  like  an  ana* 
inaly  in  our  Establishmeiit,  that  both  the  doctrine  aiid  language 
of  that  part  of  the  service,  which  perhaps  makes  a  stronger  im- 
pression than  any  other  upon  the'  minds  of  the  lower  Ojrders^ 
should J)e  left  to  the  discretion  of  particular  ministers^  But  the 
fact'is,''t£ai  itMiinijceiice'*^'hi<;h  baTcrispil  iii  impercepfiblyr  We 
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ilp.not  think  it  toa  late  to  remedy  the  growing  evH^  and  (ill  this  is 
done  by  the  united  authority  of  our  spiritual  goyerriors,  it  is  the 
pert  of  tech  individual  Bishop  to  exercise  within  his  own  diocese 
a  vigilant  inspection  over  this  branch  of  divine  service,  that  .no< 
principles^  hostile  to  the  purity  and  integrity  of  its  doctrines,  be 
insidiously  foisted  into  its  authorised  formularies,  and  insinuated 
into  the  minds  of  ^  the  people  by  meauH  of  versions^  and  para* 
phrases  and  hymns^  and  that  nothing  should  be  allowed,  ^hich 
may  tend  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  religion,  or  diminish  the  awe 
and  respect  due  to  the  divine  name,  by  clothing  the  most  sub- 
lime and  important  doctrines  in  coarse  or  vulgar  language,  or  by 
familiar  and  indecent  addresses  to  the  Son  of  God.    To  shew 
that  we  have  good  reason  to  be  apprehensive  on  this  score,  we 
need  only  select  a  few  passages  from  Hynm  Books, .  which  hkvG 
been  published  by  Cieigymenij^nj/esstAgthemselvesrmembers  of 
our  Establishment,  and,  we  are  willing  to  suppose^  believing 
themselves  to  be  so.    The  collections  to  which  we  allude,  .are  in 
many  parts  of  them"  equally  -conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  poe- 
tical taste  and  of  rational  piety ;  and  are  calculated  at  once  to  de- 
ceive and  perplex  the  ignorant,  and  to  disgust  the  well  informed ; 
and  yet  we  lament  to  s^y  Cbey  are  by  no  means  uncommonly  to 
be  met  with  in  congregations  of  the  Establishment.     Our  first 
collection  shall  be  one  pubUshed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Madan,  in 
which.  •  he  professes  that  "  the  grand  subject  of  every  iiong  is 
Jesus  ;"  and  assuredly  an  uninstructed  person  might  sing  nearly 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Madan's  book  without  ever  learning  that  siicv 
a  Being  as  God  the  Father  is  t6  be  worshipped.     The  metre  in 
which  many  of  these  Hymns  is  written,  is  not  less  extraordinary 
than  their  phraseology,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  rhimes;  for 
|»stauce^ 

"  Rejoice  evermore 

With  angels  above»  •   ^- 

In  Jesus's  power^ 

In  Jesus's  love. 

"  With  glad  exultation 
.  Ypur  triumph  proclaim. 
Ascribing  salvation 
To  God  and  the  lamb* 

"  No  longer  we'd  join 

Where  Sinners  invite, 
<Nor  envy  the  Swine 

Their  brutish  delight  !''-^P.  12. 


Again,  p.  14. 


<<  And  when  I'm  to  die, 
Receive  me,  I'll  cry, 
For  Jesus  ha^  loved  me«  I  cwnot  say  why!'* 

The. 


Tke  phraMs  ••  dear  Sattoor;  *  4tmr  l««w/  aind  <^«iis  eijwdly 

^  Teach  mo  some  tr&Iddiom  sanna^ 
Sang  by  fkanhfg  tongties  acbo^ ;  . 

^me  file  Mwmt-^ JSwjfe'lf  ttpon  iff. 
If  crtmt  «fODi^«  uirdkan^g  ]ei«. 

**  Here  I  uaise  iwy  Eben-Exer^ 

Hither  by  thine  help  I'm  come^ 
And  I  hope  by  thy  good  pleasure 

Safely  to  arrive  at  home.*^ 

And  dns  fonooflk  IB  p9#^,  and  divmt  pwtry  !  TiiefoUowu 
jUg  suvitatMi  |0  tadse  a  boMnly  caawaiiwi  Would  be  kidicnmi^ 
WW  k  not  li«i(rWeadwg  to  sse  sach  a  profiuiatmi  ^  holy 

^  CcAttie  fetusaiiceiidf 

niy  coynpasion  tnoci  ttKsskfif 
1>»  a  laMie  ^  tile  ban^aet  «ibov« ; 

if  tbkte  iieart  be  aa  iMD^. 

If  fo^ieBuikpiney 
ESoioe  ap  in  aha  damt  af  love  P 

Jn  ttie  nexrt  extract,  we  lave  the  very  cream  oF  the  CalVinistic 
doctrine ;  a  man  saved  violently  and  against  bis  will^  and  in^spite 
of  all  Iiis  Oideaveurs  to  be  sinful. 

f '  Coaquet  ihf  wtrdJvB  in  me, 
Crfit  thyaelf  tlie  vktary^ 
Save  the  vilest  of  the  race. 
Force  me  to  be  saved  by  Grace  I** 

But  not  a  word  is  thefe  ki  Ibe  m^ie  book  Ki  favour  of  a  hofy 
life;  no  where  is  God  implonsd  %ft  make  us  five  uprightfy.  Our 
readers,  we  doubt  not,  wUi  eKCtise  otir  transcribing  any  more ;  in 
feet  it  is  a  painful  task  ^ «ia,  ht^ik  a*  Ctiristians  and  critics;  but 
we  ipust  in  conclusion  fXptesB  our  anijptaKtied  disapprobation  of 
the  taste  aud  piety  which  coaW  insert  amofigst  "  Hymns  for  the 
CommunioB,"  a  religions  parody  (fi>r  it  is  no  better)  of  *'  God 
aave  die  King.''  {  * 


*<  Come  thou  Aloight^ 
Help  «a  tiiy  luune  to  smg, 

Help  as  to  praise ! 
Father  all  glorious^ 
O'er  all  viclorioiiS) 
Come  and  te^a  over  «, 

AjftlKWT  «F  DAT«t ' 
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Scatter -atir  euoaikmi, 

And  make  iham  iidl  i 
Let  thine  almi^y  mi^  ' 

Our  sure  defence  be  madea 
Oar  soulson  Uwe  bestaj'd, 

Ijord  haar  aur  oaU !" 

^be  next  coflec^ion  upon  wbicli  we  Isty  oar  liandfl  is  one  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Biddulph^  nihich  contains  less  offensfive  matter  than  the 
)>recediBg,  but  yet  is  by  uo  means  unexceptionable.  la  it  possi-^ ' 
ble  that  any  person  who  hasjfHt  and  adequate  fiOtions  of  the  dig- 
nity of  Christ's  natiirey  and  the  relation  in  winch  we  stand  to  hinij^ 
cat!  address  him  in  sifdi  terms  as  these  i 

*«  Jesu,  lover  (fmy  soul^ 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly !''— P.  176. 


<« 


Thou  dear  Redeemer,  dying  Lamb, 
We  loreto  hear  of  Thfce ; 
N<»  «MBfe  like  fkycharmngaante^ 


In  ttW  Olmedf  Ufnuu^  wfafioh  wera  iIm  joint  produotioq  of 
^Ar.  NaewMi  «m  his  fcieBd^  CoiV|)er  tbe  Met,  theM  m  aiuoh 
Ims  Wf  bad  taate^  tbon^  a  gMat  deal  of  what  we  da  not  think 
to  1)6  good  ih>ctiiBe.  Many  of  tiie  poems  in  that  collectiou  ai^ 
truly  edtfyidg  mnl  affecting ;  thtre  is  an  iHiioR  of  pastoral  mmr 
•fiiif^^  with  lof^ent  piety,  wbicfa  reitders  tbem  highly  fileanng. 
Alt  tfafeiB  ia  also  «  gfeat  ideal  of  that  miaerable  poetry  aod  fw^ 
akaoos  doctrine,  wikich  tve  fiave  reprcbended  ia  the  pvtcectMig 
callBclions.  TIte  idDDwiog  deooripteon  of  kinnelf  waa  dmwn  }iy 
Camper^  alter  the  smubineof  hii.dcar  aod  vigoitHB  mtfid  liad 
been  obsciired  by  the  dark  and  dreary  mists  of  antfaiiinw^  /f^^^i 
which  it  n^ver  afterwards  emerged. 


^  ftieiida  aad  mioisterft  aaid  aiacii 

The  Gospel  to  enforce, 
9ot  say  tj^indtteas  still  was  s^ck, 

t  cfcosfi  a  ksfd  course. 
Mttdb  I  fasieC  watched  and  strove^ 

Sdrce  wou^  ahew  wy  faoe  abroad^ 
I^ear'd  ahoast  to  i^ak  and  oMve, 

A  stranger  still  to  God. 

!<  Th unafraid  to  trust  h&s  grace^ 
Lox^  time  I  did  rebel ; 

TiH  desf»airii^  ®^™J  ^^^9 
Down  at  his  f6et  I  fell;  > 
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Then  my  stabborn  heart  he  broke. 

And  subdued  me  to  his  sway ; 
By  a  simple  word  he  spoke, 

*  Thy  sins  are  done  away.' " 

This  comfortable  assurance^  however,  it  is  well  known,  the 
unfortunate  poet  did  not  obtain.  In  the  school  of  the  Solifidians 
}ie  was  taught  to  despair^  but  he  never  learned  to  hope.  But  it 
is  wonderful  that  even  there^  he  should  so  far  have  forgotten  his 
good  sense  and  refined  taste^  as  to  indulge  in  such  o^etaphors  a9 
those  which  disfigure  the  following  stanza. 

**  O  fearful  thought !  be  timely  wise ; 

Delight  but  in  a  Saviour's  charms  s 
And  God  shall  take  you  to  the  skies, 

Einbraced  in  everlasting  arms  /'' 

The  best  defence  of  this  is  to  say  that  it  is  nonsense ;  but  ilT 
is  mischievous  and  profane  nonsense :  surely  nobody  can  pretend 
that  it  is  calculated  to  convey  just  or  proper  notions  of  God'a 
Hiature^  or  of  those  heavenly  rewards -which  are  reserved  for  the 
souls  of  the  just  made  perfect.  We  find  no  such  expressions  as 
these  in  the  New  Testament;  and^  assuredly^  we  are  not  to  take 
as  a  model  for  Christian  hymns,  the  Song  of  Solomoti^  a  poem 
which  was  worked  up  to  the  highest  tone  of  oriental  allegory/and 
suited  to  the  fervent  imagination  of  an  Asiatic  people.  And 
besides^  those  expressions  and  figures  which  may  be  consistent 
with  the  allegory  itself,  may  become  highly  absurd  and  impro- 
per^ 'when  applied  to  the  things  signified.  This  cannot  be  more 
forcibly  illustrated  than  by  that  far-famed  distich  which  we  ttieet 
with  in  the  Hymn-book  used  at  Trinity  Church  in  Cambridge^ 
and  printed  under  Mr.  Simeon's  inspection,  for  the  edification  of 
his  congregation. 

*'  Come  needy  and  guilty,  come  loathsome  and  bare! 
Tho'  leprousand  filthy,  come  just  as  you  are." 

Mr.  Simeon  may  call  this  devotion— we  deem  it  little  short  of 
blasphemyj,  and  greatly  lament  that  our  church  discipline  is  so 
relaxed^  that  such  language  is  suffered  to  propbane  our  public 
INTorship.  It  is  against  this  fault  that  the  compilers  of  tho 
selection  before  ua,  have  been  particularly  cautious  to  guard. 

•*  We  have  more  particularly  felt  it  our  duty  to  guard  againsi 
all  coarse  overstrained  expressions  of  familiarity  and  endearment; 
"find  the  more  so,  because  they  occur  frequently  in  some  composi- 
tions,  very  unaptly  styled  sacred  or  devout.     Such  expressiona 
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surely  must  have  the  effiect  of  creadng  d]f§^»  rather  than  of 
promoting  a  spirit  of  real  piety;  and  certainly,  they  do  not  accord 
with  that  reverential  awe,  which  a  proper  sense  of  the  vast  distance 
between  man,  and  bis>  Redeemer,  and  a  genuine  feeling  of  humility 
and  contrition  would  unavoidably  inspire/'     Pref.  p  xi. 

At  the  same  time  they  have  been  careful  to  introduce  a  pros- 
per number  of  hymns^  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  relations 
in  which  Christians  stand  to  their  Maker  and  Saviour. 

<<  In  pursuing  this  design,  we  have  endeavoured  to  select,  from 
various  sources,  such  pieces  of  sacred  poetry,  as  appeared  to  us  to 
convey  the  sense  of  Scripture  in  language  at  once  perspicuous  and 
poetical ;  such  as  were  likely  to  regulate  the'  warmth  of  devotion, 
by  the  sobriety  of  sound  interpretation,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
cherish  it  by  the  graces  of  language,  and  the  harmony  of  numbers. 
It  is  therefore  presumed,  that  our  little  volume  may  not  prove 
unacceptable  in  families,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  young 
minds,  a  relish  for  poetical  composition,  while  they  may,  at  the 
same  time,  imbibe  the  principles  of  that  knowledge,  which  so  far 
transcends  all  human  science;— -the  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
holiness,  power  and  goodness  of  their  Almighty  Father  and  Creator, 
but  also  of  the  unbounded  love  and  compassion  of  their  Redeemer, 
and  the  benign  and  saving  influence  of  their  Sanctifier.  When  we 
mention  the  names  of  Crashaw,  Sandys,  Denham,  Dryden,  and 
Addison,  and  add  to  them  Mason,  Cowper,  and  Burns,  as  well  as 
Cotton,  Merrick  and  Watts,  amongst  others  of  high  merit,  from 
whose  works  our  selection  has  been  made,  that  taste  must  surely 
be  fastidious,  or,  what  is  worse,  insensible  to  a  just  spirit  of  piety, 
if  it  does  not  here  find  something  to  applaud  in  the  charms  of  com« 
position,  as  well  as  something  to  feel  from  the  incentives  to  de< 
votion."     Pref.p.  ix. 

Approving  of  the  object  of  the  present  collection,  with  this 
proviso  with  which  we  set  out,  that  in  our  private  opinion  the 
authorized  Psalmody  is  all-sufficient ;  and,  for  the  most  part^  of 

'its  execution,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  a  lew  re- 
marks, which  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  a  future  edition. 
The  version  of  Psalm  15,  given  in  p.  14»  is  considerably  inferior 
to  that  of  Tate  and  Bn^dy,  in  more  respects  than  one ;  it  is  more 
paraphrastic al^and  less  nervous.  Addison's  Hymn  on  the  Wonders 

•  of  Creation  should  not  have  been  given  under  the  title  of  Psalm 

.19.  of  which  its  author  never  intended  it  for  a  version.  It  is  a 
beautifu)  ode,  and  might  be  given  as  an  adjuqct  to  the  excellant 

'.  version  of  Tate  and  Brady. 

*^  The  heavens  declare  thy  glory,  I^ord, 
Which  that  alone  can  fill ; 
.    The  firmament  and  stars  express 
Thei)»  gri^t  Creati>r's  skil}f  . 

**  Their 


T4  tjeittr  en  tie  Gitme  Imwu 

^  TMr)>oiv<erfoi  tonfuiigetosMisailin, 

No  i<egiMi  IB  oMfined; 
Tk  tmteme%  voioe,  a»dl  imdendoMl 

AtvbefcjaUnwnldttd.:'* 

This  last  stanza  is  superior  lo  any  thing  in  Addison^s  imitationl 
The  same  remnrk  applies  to  the  h^n,  inserted  in  No,  45S  of 
the  Spectaftor^  «\'bich  <;annot,  sarely^  be  (enned  a  vermom  •of  ih^ 
71st  psalm;  To  some  of  ibe  fayniiis  k  maj  l>e  objected,  $kmt 
they  are  <ronijK>sed  in  a  ^tjle  £ar  above  the  comjprehension  of 
two  thirds  of  any  country  congr^ation ;  for  instance,  the  12tb, 
which  is  an  extract  of  I^>pe's  Mes^abt  ^^^  i5th^  the  25il\,  tfa^ 
53d»  tke  59th,  the  60t1i,  the  60th,  the  i^4d^  the  ISgtb^ 
(viudi  in  {MMiit  of  fact,  is  not  a  hymn,  but  a  £lK>rt  moral  poem) 
asd  the  liHtk.  We  vroold  designate  by  an  asterisk,  those  poeois 
in  tMs  collection,  which  are  more  peculiarly  appropribCed  to  tbt 
devotiomil  exercises  of  Hiose,  ^bo  lia«e  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a 
good«doc«ti6f).  Upon  the  whoie  we  do  not  hesitate  to  aay,  that 
tf»e  editors,  Dr.  Mahby,  Mr.T^lard,  and  Mr.  Bankdih  mab^ 
ing  dhe  preserrt  selection,  with  a  strict  r^rd  to  the  principles  ef 
taste  and  orthodoxy,  have  rendered  an  acceptably  iservice  to  iha 
isoberly  religious  part  of  the  community,  and  i^ftt>m  our  perfaapft 
too  rigid  notions  of  conformity  and  too  inveterate  partiality  nir 
the  Psalms  of  David,  we  hesitate  in  recom  trending  this  volutii^ 
to  the  public  service  of  the  sanctuary,  we  can  most  conscien- 
ciottsly  point  it  out  as  well  adapted  to  the  more  retired  exerciseii 
of  fiimtly  mrorsb^). 


*  _  * 

*AnT.  VI.    A  JjHiet  oft  tht  •Gafnt  Law9»     Bjf  a  Coumtry 

Gtntkman,  a  Proprkfor  af  Gume.   ^o.    pp.  44.    18 1^. 

'XHE  pampMet  »ow  be^ie  «s  appears  %o  contain  UMiob  good 
•aense,  and  a  very  ongmA  view  of  die  subject  on  vilNeh  it  treats, 
nniiis  subject  nniy,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  afect  none  bat  the 
sportsman  and  the  poacher,  or  the  magpstvnte  before  whose  tri- 
\fwaA  the  dispoles  between  these  warlike  oppoDenis  m  cerrteih 
Bttt  a  deeper  investigation  of  it  may  eonvinoe  us,  that  all  well- 
'M'ishers  to  merahty  mA  good  order,  in  whate^wr  stadon  of  lifej 
^Ottght  to  take  a  lively  eonceni  in  the  preieut  stale  of  the  Game 
Laws,  since  the  best  interests  of  moraUtf ,  and  tba  gaod  onkr  of 
society  are  4e^y  iflterwoven  wMi  it>  Th.%  general  drift  of  the 
author  is,  to  prove,  that  tbe  akembofi  in  the  state  of  sbciety  iu 
England,  siote  the  csteUisbaMnt  of  tbe  gaae  laws,  calls  loudly 
for  a  reformation  of  the  hnss  theaNcfafys*    ^e  justly  observesj 

that 
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Aalin  commfomot  of  dbe  ctHmim  of  coi— wtbd^  widtlieiD- 
trodm^ion  Ihereby  of  a  new  cIms  of  ridi  men  into  the  countfy^ 
who,  Tiotpowcsaing  brnd^emi  only  procare  fame  by  porclifise ;  m 
temptation  is  offered  to  pofcchert,  to  fe»eak  the  hiirs,  too  poweifol 
to  be  resi^d  by  the  generality  of  the  lower  orders.     Fatal  ex- 
perience indeed  proves  this  Cact,  which  is  well  known  to  all  coiinp- 
try  magistrates^  who  witness  the  lamentable  freauenc^  of  |x>acbing 
cases.    The  gentleman  of  monkd  propert^^  who  ttunks  it  necea* 
sary  to  ha»e  game  at  bis  table,  purchases  at  of  the  poukerer,  «t4 
very  bigb  price,  wiilKMit  enquiring  ^vbeace  it  comes.  Tbe  poulUrer 
£ndiog  n  great  demand  for  game,  offers  a  good  price  to  aqj 
[^soii*wfaoi«illpnx«reitforhim;  aadw^  must  be  woH  awaro* 
boweirer  we  may  choose  to  abnt  our  eyes  on  this  wibiect,  Ihet 
Iboee  persons  vfio  tbos  pmeore  it  for  tise  table  of  these  gefitle- 
men,  eatt  be  no  other  than  poadiers,  wbo  are  templed  by  the 
iHgh  pnce  ofiened  to  them,  to  commit  the  necessary  depredatibo. 
So  thfft  every  partridge  tfwrt  is  pwchaaed  by  the  genthnnan  of 
iBonied  property,  costs  a  breach  of  the  laws ;  and  this  has  been 
becoming  every  day  more  conraion  and  frequent,  from  the  great 
influx  of  wealth  into  the  comitry   of  late  years,    The  de« 
moralising  tendency  of  ibis  arrai\|;ement  to  the  lower  orders^  it 
ia almost  needless  to  point  out;  smce  all  wbo  consider  tbe  coa* 
^tutioa  oi  human  nature,  must  be  convinced  that  the  breacb  of 
«pe  law  commonly  leaids  to  that  of  another,  aod  that  tbeee  |Msr* 
^aeaa  who  bc^m  wikipotti&biag,  mey  fsrobably  end  widi  swindx^ 
cv  bigfaway  robbery,    from  the  coMaiideratkm  of  tbne  circuoi- 
stances,  our  auftbor  in  a  lisdy  manner,  describes  the  gaiee  iswar, 
es  a  system  of  regiilaiiDm  by  sAkb  the  yoifth  of  oer  viftsgea 
«re  r6$trtd  fBff  the^getilmc9  by  the  iempt^wm  arrwig  out  tjf 
li^r  tnadtnerds.    Ifle  reeKdy  proposed  for  ibis  great  evil,  it, 
ftat  it  sbocrld  be  made  lawful  to  set!  game  with  a  licence  and 
under  certain  restrictions :  bpt  we  proceed  to  give  a  few  extmcte 
as  specimens  of  the  author's  reasoning  and  manner  of  writing. 
He  introduces  his  observations,  bj  tlie  fotlowiog  atatemeat  eif 
4be  occasion  which  immediatdy  drew  them  forth,  viz.  the  cecesft 
homicide  of  a  dc^sperate  and  notorious  poacher,  wbo  ieft  4e8tttHle' 
upon  the  parish,  a  wife  and  several  cmldreu. 

«  A  distressing  event,  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  roj  own 
_J^Ubeurhoed»  lias  fenved  »  twf  mied  Fetiectieiis  which  have 
li'iuttenHy  paswd  tbree^  it,  oa  tbe  tciideBeies  of  the  Game  Laws  ,* 
wd  f  am  taofe  tfaen  emr  eemnnced  tbet  an  impartial  review  of 
4ieir  principle,  el^ecis,  a»defbcCs,  OmiA  iK^arcely  firil  to  gam  the 
assent  of  all  parties  to  considerable  alterations.  More  especially 
may  this  result  be  expected,  if,  as  I  think,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
lAecatietti  jMrapoaaAwwld  leM  to  eonefliaSe  wd  promote  the  in- 
IBieaiM  of  an  partian  tissmrrim*  t— ^*^  ^^  r^*^,  at  one  end  Ae 
aame  time,  increase  the  quantity  of  Game  for  (lie  sportsman;  ex- 
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tend  the  enjoyments  connected  with  the  possesaion  of  game  to 
those  whom  the  progress  of  society  has  i^ed  into  a  station  to  be 
entitled  to  them;  and  also  immediately  check,  and  iJu'mately 
annihilate,  the  moral  and  political  erils  resulting  from  the  present 
prohibitions.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  disguise  my  opinion,  that 
It  Is  the  extent  of  these  last  which  imperatively  calls  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Legislature,  and  of  all  persons  who  have  the  least 
regard  for  the  wel&re  of  their  country.  The  extent  and  progress 
of  the  evil  cannot  be  conceived  by  those  who  are  not  conversant 
Vith  the  lower  ranks  in  the  country  villages.  From  extensive  ob- 
servation and  enquiry,  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  that  it  is  not  too 
much  to  insert  that  4hree  fourths  of  the  crimes  which  bring  so 
many  poor  oMm  to  the  gallows  have  their  first  origin  in  the  evil 
and  irregular  habits,  *  necessarily  introduced  by^  the  ahnoat 
irresistib^  temptations  held  out,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Game  Laws,  to  a  nightly  breach  of  their  enactments. 

^^  This  I  can  safely  declare  of  my  ovm  knowledge, — that  of  the 
numerous  country  villages  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  n.ot 
ONE  exists  in  which  the  profligate  and  licentious  characters 
'may  not  trace  the  first  and  early  corruption  of  their  habits  to 
this  cause  *.  And^  I  think,  it  will  soon  be  acknowledged  that 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many  are  corrupted,  but  that  so 
many  escape  the  temptations  necessarily  consequent  upon  a 
set  of  prohibitions,  enacted  for  one  state  of  society,  but  by  the 
lapse  of  time,'  and  change  of  circumstances,  rendered  perfectly  in- 
applicable to  its' actual  condition.  Truly  this  is  no  object  of  p^tty 
legislation  or  insignificant  detiiil.  The  moral  habits  of  the  univer- 
sal-population are  deeply  implicated  in'k.  The  safety  of  every 
description  of  rural  property  is  as  much  concerned.  The  peace  of 
society  and  the  security  of  individuals  are  no  less  endangered.  We 
scarcely  take  up  a  country  newspaper  without  seeing  a  long  list  of 
jproprietors  associating  for  mutual  assistance  in  prosecuting  and 
piinishing  the  depredations  of  their  poorer  neighbours.  How 
comes  it  that  it  never  occuiis  to  these  gentlemen,  that  this  general 
depravation  of  habits  must  have  some  m<yrai  cause  ? — an4  th&t  they 
.would  save  themselves  much  trouble,  and  do  the  state  good  service, 
if  they  would  associate  to  prevent  the  evil  rather  than  to  punish  it, 
to'  weaken  or  remove  the  caiLse  rather  than  vainly  to  opposo  its 
necessary  effect  f"     P.  5. 

He  then,  after  a  few  more  observations,  goes  on  to  remark. 

..    *•  The  Principle  of  the  Game  Laws  is  abstractedly  a  very  fair 

.  one ; —namely,  to  secure  to  those,  at  whose  expense  the  animals 

are  reared  and  supported,  the  enjoyments  accruing  from  the  pos- 

,  session  of  them.    To  accomplish  this  end,  ^e  specific  objects  of  the 


,*  **  The  experience  of  every  impartial  magistrate,'of  every  judge 
.of  assize,  will  fortify  this 'assertion  x-'-Haanay- indeed  bav^  openiy 
.^eclared  it.*'  / 

Laws 
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LawsiseenxB.to.bave  beten,  IsU  To  pi^eserve  tathe  Proprietors  of 
Land  the  luoottSiemeDt  of  sporting  :—2dly.  To  afford  to  the  higher 
ranks  of  Society,  to  wham  alone  it  is  of  any  value^  the  luxury  of  game 
at  their  tables.  Now  these  are  certainly  reasonable  objects.  It  is 
of.  the  high^t  importance  to  the  welfare  of  tlie  people  and  to  the 
good  of  the  state,  that  landed  gentlemen  should  reside  upon  .their 
properties...  It  is  therefore  matter  of  sound  policy  to  secure  to  them 
die  .  enjoyments  which  will  make  such  residence  agreeable,  as  far 
as  it  can  be,  done  without  jinjustice  to  others^  And  surely  it  can 
never » be.  called  unjunt .  to  , preclude . a  stranger  from  destroying 
animals  ibr  his  own  profit,  which  have  been  reared  and  preserved 
at  the. expense  of  the  landed  proprietor*.  Again,  the  possession  of 
gamoi.as  a  Juxury  for  the  table,  is  absolutely  of  no  vaipe  to  persons 
of  the  lower  sort :  they  annex  no  idea  to  a  dead  hare  or  partridge, 
but^Jtsyalue  in.  money.  Since  therefore  there  is  neither  game 
enough  in  any  country  either  to  afford  the  amusement  .of  sporting 
to  the  whole  population,  or  to  afford  articles  of  food  to  all  ranks  of 
society,  it  seems  perfectly  fair  that  those,  who  by  natural  justice 
have  no  right  to  the  article,  and  to  whom  it  is  in  fact  of  little  or 
no  value,  should  be  the  party  debarred  from  taking  it.  By  tifie 
principles  of  equity  it  is  evidei^t  that  a  stranger  has  no  more  right 
to  the  wild  animals,  bred  and  fed  on  my  property,  at  my  expense', 
than  he  has  to  the  tame  animals  in  my  poultry  yard.  In  either 
case  he  could  only  entitle  himself  to  the*  possession  of  them  by 
agreement  or  purchase."     P.  9. 

_  ,  •>  .% 

Having  thus  .^indicated  the  abstract  principle  and  objects  of 
tbegame  laws,  be. enquires  how.  far  they  are  consistent  with  the 
attainment  of  these  objects  in  their  practical  effects,  and  attempts 
to  prove  that,  accordmg  to  the  present  system  of  society,  the 
largest  psM't  of  .those  persons  who,  from  their  fortune  and  rank 
in  life,  think  themselves  entitled  to  have  game  at  their  tables, 
would  be  entirely  debarred  from  it,  but  for  the  facility  of  pur- 
chasmg  from  poachers. 

"  In  the  agricultural  state  of  society,  in  which  England  was  found 
wlien .  the  .Game  Laws  assumed  tlieir  present  shape,  enactments 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  Game,,  and  con^ning  the  privilege  of  taking 
it  to  the  landed  proprietors,  might  fairly  enough  be  ^aid  to  have 
folfilled  this  second  object.  The  gentry  of  England,  tho^  who 
exercised  hospitality,  and  who  kept  a  table,  were  almost  exc}ur 
lively  such:  proprietors,  or  their  connexions  ; — so  that  there  yf9$ 
no  man  who  from  his  station  jn  life  felt  it  proper,  or  entertained 
a  wish,  to  have  game  at  his  table,  who  was  precluded  from  lawful 
means  of  placing  it  there. 

"  But  how  stands  the  case  since  the  changes  introduced  int.o 
society  by  commerce  and  manufactures,  by  the.incre^ise  of  gre^it 
and.  c^ulen]t  tQwnsiilied  with  merchants  and  other  citizens,  who 
ar^  bojjp^Jby.tiifir. .stations,  and  occupations  to.  e:^ercise  a  liberal 

hospitality. 
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Ty  and  tsff^4x9&f  \m  suppoii;  a  wdl  flppointed  tMif^  at 
iMHch  Uie  appearaace  of  |>aiiae  ia  bat  a  teasonabie  toduigeiica } 
Wiiy,  k  oftttBot  be  denied  tbat  three  Ibonln  d  Che  iegidiAaae  co»> 
aumersef  gaiae  in  the  preseiit  da^  caa  «^  pmeure  il  by  tettpl- 
iag  ofheva  t»  a  poski^  breadi  of  the  laws ;  ioit  they  can  ^iibf 
BO  other  caeans  except  bj  pwrehase  i^^eaA  those  idki  aaiploy  ^le 
countrj  peaeher  m  tlmoet  eveiy  fwn^  niU^  m  ifae  kuigidcNa»  or 
comipfc  the  laad-0«rtier*s  gattiekeeper»  oi»  half  the  eicteittive  pao* 
IMTties  of  EngkiBd,  to  take  k  fbr  them.  And  what  is,  if  paaiMev 
aliil  more  abmrd,  uajiiflty  and  inaaiie  than  ihe  other  paris^  of  ihia 
iMtdUe  amn^enieiity  while  tlie  pootterer,  the  peedier,  and  aha 
yaiekeepef^  are  expoeed  to  hea/rf  aod  rahioua  peaahiiea  lor  aiitiiigr 
thta  ganey  the  ukanale  purchaser  or  eoBduiiter,  iidM  ia  eariaMjr 
ahaprinae  4Bio«eref  Ae  whole  4raiisactioR»  efieoKfe  agakrt«  im  lata 
whateoewer  (at  feast  i^ainst  110  hutmtn  law)  in  placing  tlie  ahaoat 
bvaBMble  teaapcatiett  in  «heir  w^."    P.  1  a 

Bat  here,  he  leaves  entirely  out  of  bis  account^  that  immense 
supply  of  gam^  which  is  sent  by  coiintry  gentlemen  as  presents  %o 
that  class  of  persons  for  whose  hospitable  entertainikients  be 
wishes  honestly  to  providet  and  whicli  forms  one  of  those  re-^ 
ciprocations  of  kindness,  which  are  the  best  hajadsand  ligsnKe&la 
oi  sacjBtjt.  Though  we  do  not^  tfaerefove,  mean  ta  rqiireaeot 
our. author  as  failing  altogether,  iii.thts  Jink  of  his  imik  af 
reasoning,  yet  most  certainly  it  is  inconclusive  in  the  same 
fmywatioo  dmt  ^neaAedgad  etilia  dbwtod  by  the  lAmAj  fis» 
idi>titicNis  of  gaaac  from  those  who  under  the  exaatiog  hetsflie^ 
^oabfiedtokittit. 

Of  the  tlneadfat  effects  oi  the  temptation  amongst  the  knmr 
ercicrs,  our  anthor^a  representation  is  periiectly  correct,  apod  ia  ar 
lofloars: — 

^'  I  trust  k  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  eahvig^  v^ost  thdir 
destructive  moral  tendency  further  than  briefly  to  detail  electa*' 
«4^h  Sflniost  every  esniltry  newspi^er  naust  fiave  madeftealliar 
ao  my  raedeis.  Diseeiitent  against  tikeir  superiort  is  one  df  the 
ft^  effisets  produced  by  tlie  Ckime  Laws  ameng  Ihe  lower  enA^a^ 
*¥iadittg  hMself  eBnpk^ed  as  the  agent  %b  trBA^r-tfie  preper^  oT 
Wfie  mh.maQ  to  another,  who  i»  ehnoimKi^  ta  no  i^tnishnieit  ibr 
..eeoeiving'k,  the  poadier,'  when  diseov^red  and  eawvieted,  percerr<» 
>iBg  himaelf  to  be  tte  only  victim,  is  tempted  fe  thiidt  that  there  is 
one  law  for  the  rich,  and  another  fcifr  the  peor ;  an  ^observation 
4vhMi  a  poacher  made  in  n^  preseneethe  ether  dsr.  Thi&  feefin^ 
*  is  carefully  fostered  by  his  employers,  who  studtotafy  repreaeitt 
'gaanta  to  be  eoer^  mat^s  propert]jf,  tyrannicafff  preserved  for  the 
^enafit 'Of  a  Ibw,  s!b4  liierefore  that  k  is  at  least  Jftfr  fiF  tuft  uterifo^ 
rhiis  to  attack  it ;  whereas  certuniy  no  man  can  have  #e  si|g;hl^at 
•«f{okable  damvio  k  exeept  by  pufehasfe,  who  haa  ted  Wf  share 
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i»  l)ie  eliptiiM  of  r9Mii^  and  piiOMraag  iL  Erefocot  breBches  of 
the  peace,  murderg,  and  homicides,  are  the  tiatural  result  of  the 
continual  contests  which  are  kept  alive  in  a  parish,  between  differ- 
Mt  powliiH»,  of  it»  armed  pofsilatim.  Th$  r«gulac  anny»  as  il  naT 
oe  called/  of  6|iBid(aepev»  and  theNr  assiatajiu  ane  assailed  in  their 
nightly  bivouac  by  the  inragulav  tii»iUeis»  oi;  the  bands  of  poaehers ; 
and  th#  aawege  spkiA  and  conae^ttences  of  a  war  of  posts  are  per- 
fMtiiatod  m  e«eiy  wllafei  AU  necal  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
are  confounded  ;  all  love  of  the  spirit  of  peace  and  humanity  are 
hanitbad  frew  tk^  bre^stft  of  die  confteading  parties.;  and  even,  the 
fhtddiM  ef  a  neighbour's  blood  ia  considered  matter  of  triumph 
among  their  several  advocates* — As  the  poet  states  of  a  prudigate 
;MlOUBCKlMS(pSHr: 

**  Be  praised  the  poacher,  precious  child  of  fun, 

Who  shot  the  keeper  with  his  own  spring  gun.'*    CftABBS. 


'  *^  Thae  t^li  eonJition  of  thinga  should  ultimately  prepare  the 
iHiMh  of  the  iofwer  classes  fisrevvry  ethos  ta  wbklikthft  GirdiB»i» 
'Stnnoes  of  their  station  can  tempt  them  i»  naS  snrpritemy-  'awr  ttefc 
1^  cBleadar  wMeb  records  the  neat  aSrocioan  emrikiitiefli  should 
\fe  itted  with  the  Munea  of  theses  who^  upon  fiisi  starting  in  the 
-earaer  of  poaehing,  would  hapve  afanmk  with  horrnr  from  a  ooih 
lemplatioQ  c/f  1^  crimen  which  fekey  wese,  afteevniids  the  most  fixr* 
Wfird  to-  comniil?. 

^  The  halbit  of  nightly  plunder, 

-^^  When  stefils  the  vagrant  frohi  his  warm  retreat, 
To  rave  a  prowler,  and  be  deem'd  a  cheats"-— 

by  depriving  the  poor  man  of  the  conseioos  integrity  of  his  ^Rm* 
duct,  deprives  him  of  more  than  half  his^  motives  to  abstain  fl^m 
crime*  (f  e  acquires  the  feelings,  the  fbaf s,  the  suspicwne  of  the 
thief: — ^he  considers  hinfself  as  in  ft  state  of  warftire  wMi  aiB  ite 
honest  part  of  the  community,  and  as  j«9tified' by  his  new  systeot 
of  opuitions  and  associations  to  attack  them  ana  tlioir  property. 
Failing  hi^  success  in  the  wood,  the  Iteld,  and  the  ^rest,  he  resorts 
to  the  hen-roost  or  ^w  sheep^fbld.  He  becomes  a  felon  eo»- 
fessed  or  convicted:  and  wfl^  ftelings  and  habits  eomipted a»d 
'perverted  by  the  process  just  described,  what  principle  of  restraiill 
can  any  longer  operate  to  prevent  him  from  the  most  desperate 
undertakings — ^frora  the  extremes  of  burgUiry  and  murder  ?  The 
whole  process  is  as  simple  and  nature}  as  it  is  in  most  cases  inevitr 
able  ;  and  the  proprietor  of  game  may  laromble  to  think  Imu  what 
a  little  cloud,  apparently  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand;  air  this 
Btorm  of  vice,  misery,  and  corruption,  to  the  paor  themselvesj^  and 
to  their  tnnocent  wives  and  cMlthren,  ha^  evolved/'    -F*  18. 

After  pnore  dtsenssioa  of  Uie  subject,  the  author  proceeds  to 
si^ggest  a  remedy  for  the  gread  «vMs  he  has  desQrihed^  pfelacing 
it  with  ft  further  summary  of  the  cause:  btom.  w^ieb  tbnse.  evils 
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so  Letter  on  the  Game  Laws* 

...  '  ^      ^ 

{)rocee(].    What  he  proposes  as  an  amehoratioti  of  the  gmnt 
aws  is  expressed  as  follows  :-^ 

**  My  proposed  alterations  then,  in  the  present  Game  TiBIwb, 
amount  on  the  whole  to  the  following  enactnients : 
**  1.  That  game  may  be  legally  exposed  to  sale. 
**  2.  That  owners  and  occupiers  of  more  than  thirty  or  forty  acres 
of  land  may,  under  certain  restrictions,  take  and  kill  game  upon 
their  &wn  occupations* 

**  S.  That  qualified  persons  shall  not  sport  upon  prei&erved  and 
enclosed  ground  (after  notice  to  abstain),  under  a  penalty  of  five 
pounds. 

*^  I  trust  they  will  be  candidly  and  impartially  considered.  I  have^ 
undoubtedly,  exhibited  a  moral  evil  of  great  magnitude,  which 
every  good  man  must  wish  to  see  remedied ;  and  of  which  the  le- 
gislature of  a  free  and  enlightened  country  ought  to  be  deeply 
ashamed.    I  have  taken  some  pains  to  show  that  the  proposed  re- 
medies would  go  far  to  extenuate  at  least  if  not  entirely  to  remove 
the  coQftplaint.    If  the  argument  be  at  all  supported  by  fair  rea- 
soning, all  I  presume  to  ask  is^  that  it  shall  be  met  in  the  same  miin- 
ner,  and  that  the  just  conclusion,  whatever  it  be,  may  be  honestly 
acted  upon.     Above  all,  I  deprecate  the  evasion  of  it  by  the  backr 
nied- pretence  of  a. dread  of  innovation;  an  argument  which,  whea 
applied  to  a  moral  evil,  proved  or  admitted^  appears  the  most  de- 
grading and  disgraceful  by  which  a  .great  and  wise  nation  can  be 
influenced.    For  to  what  does  it,  in  fact,  amount,  but  to  a  fear  of 
improvement ;  to  a  dereliction  of  moral  duty ;  to  an  admission  of 
apathy  and  idleness,  wh^re  zeal  and  exertion  are  imperatively  re- 
quisite \  to  a  confession  of  incapacity  for  those  very  purposes  for 
which  systems  pf  polity,  were  instituted,  and  governments  invested 
with  power  ?  And  to  what  does  it  inevitably  lead,  but  to  the  pro- 
>  dttction  of  the  very  mischief  it  pretends  to  dread  ?  The  ultimate, 
and  not  distant,  result  of  all  permission  of  moral  evil  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  civil  society :  whereas  it  is  to  the  last  degree  idle  to  assert 
that  it  cannot  be  checked  by  renovating  laws,  without  leading  an 
enlightened  and  considerate  people  to  destroy  the  acknowledged 
foundations  .of  their  own  happiness  and  tranquillity.     The  conclu- 
Bton  of  the  French  revolution,  among  its  other  benefits,  has,  I 
trust,  brought  to  a  close  the  abuse  of  this  contemptible  argument, 
-  **  You  will  perceive  that  the  provisions  I  have  ventured  to  recom- 
mend, do  no^  involve  any  radical  abolition  or  change  qf  the  Game 
Laws,  and  that  they  have  ctspecialiy  avoided  the  plausible  expedient 
winch  I  have  frequently  heard  recommended,  of  making  Game  the 
absolute  property  of  the  Qtaner  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  found ^  and 
placing  itlunder  the  i^ahie  protection  as  all  other  property :  a  scheme 
prohibited  by  the  very  nature  of  the  animal,  and  which  would  pro- 
'digfously  enhance  the  severity  of  the  present  laws.    It  wouH  give 
the  proprietor  of  every  little  spot  of  ground  the  power  of,  indicting 
■Jora  larceny  dk  neighbour  n^ho  h^d  pursued  a  partridge  or  l^ai^ 
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Mro88  his  hedge  and  killed  it ;  sod  would  establtsh  in  ereiy  p&flsb 
In  the  kingdom  a  set  of  jpetty  persecutors,  from  whom  no  man  whgi 
carried  a  gun  could  be  for  an  instant  free,  unless  h'e  were  the  lord 
and  owner  of  all  the  country  in  his  neighbourhood.  On  the  con*' 
trarjy  I  think  that  the  plan  I  have  traced  out  is  a  considerable  re« 
taxation  of  the  severity  of  the  present  laws,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  promises  to  promote  a  great  increase  in  the  breed  of  game,  pro- 
vides much  more  certainly  for  its  preservatiori,  and  without  mate-' 
rially  curtailing  the  amusements  and  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
sportsmen  at  present  privileged^  extends  them  to  a  wide  circle  of 
others,  who  in  the -present  state  of  sodety  (it  would  be  mere  at-^ 
tachment  to  old  and  obsolete  prejudice  to  deny  it)  lure  e^ufdly 
entitled  by  their  station  and  property  to  enjoy  them.'' 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  an  appeal  to  every  frieiid  o^ 
good  order  and  sound  morals  to  unite  in  petitioning  the  Legisla* 
ture  for  an  alteration  in  the  game  Ia\vs>  so  as  to  render  them, 
consistent  with  the  peace^  morality^  and  good  order  of  their 
neighbourhoods.  And  an  Appendix  foUovys^  containing  a  sketch 
of  die  proposed  petition,  and  of  an  act  of  parliament  for  carry^ 
ing  the  objects  of  the  pamphlet  into  execution.  We  must  agairi 
repeat  in  conclusion,  that  we  earnestly  hope  due  attention  will 
be  paid  to  th6  many  and  cogent  arguments  which  the  pamphlet 
contains^  for  the  revision  of  a  code  of  laws^  enacted  under  very 
different  circumstances  than  those  which  now  exist  on  these  sub« 
jectSjUow  that  the  promise  of  permanent  repose  affords  leisure  for 
die  revision  of  statutes  relating  to  our  internal  polity.  The  evil  it 
deprecates  has  encreased^  and  is  encreasing^  and  ought  to  be  dinii* 
nished ;  and  from  the  number  of  idle  bands  thrown  out  of  employ- 
nient^  in  consequence' of  the  peace^  by  the  disbanding  of  many 
r^ments^  and  the  paying  off  of  many  ships,  &c.  &c.  who  are  now 
scattered  all  over  England^  seeking  subsistence^  but  in  too  many 
instances  unable  to  find  it,  a  present  remedy  is  tlie  more  loudly  and. 
urgently  called  for.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  amongst  the  many , 
verjf  important  subjects  of  domestic  legislation  which  require  the 
spe^y  attention  of  parliament,  the  Game  Laws  will  be  brought 
h  due  rotation  before  it,  as  a  subject  in  common  with  inany 
others,  just  adverted  to,  deeply  involving  the  permanent  interests' 
of  the  country. 

Art.  VJI.     The  Chronicle  of  Scoiland  by  David  Undsay  of. 
Pitscottie,  published,  from  several  old  Manuscripts.  •  Q  vols. 
Bvo.  pp.^SS*   11.  Is.  Edinburgh,  Constable ;  Longman  and 
Co.  1814. 

In  the  g^uine  and  authentic  Chronicles  of  ancient  days  there. 

is  much  amiiaement  to  be  derived  from  tbw  quaintness^  if  there: 
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it  no  imtnictton  to  be  drswn  from  tlidr  M«tm^.  The  ift^imei 
before  us  contain  much  curious  and  interesting  matter^  and  can« 
Aot  fell  in  parts  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Bdfr* 
Dalyell  who  has  undertaken  tlie  labour  of  editing  them,  seems  to 
think  that  it  is  not  satisfactorily  established  who  is  their  real 
dutlior.  He  supposes  that  we  certainly  owe  this  work  to  the^ 
successive  labours  of  different  individuals  who  flourished  at  di& 
ferent  intervals*  \^'e  much  wish  that  Mr.  Dalyell  had  given  hi» 
reasons  for  this  opinion ;  for  from  the  internal  evidoioe  w« 
should  certainly  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  oom 
writer,  and  he  a  Lindsay :  for  the  lindsaya  are  beroea  wbereiwr 
they  appear.  As  no  reason  therefore  is  ^vea  to  the  oonttwyv 
vie  are  willing  to  attribute  to  Robert  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  all 
the  merit  of  the  Wi)rk.  In  the  prefatory  notice  to  two  later 
transcripts  he  has  claimed  it,  and  till  his  claims  be  proved  to  be 
unfounded,  we  are  willing  to  allow  them*  llie  continuation  bjr 
other  hands  is  certainly  very  meagre. 

The  first  circumstance  that  must  strike  the  reader,  is  the  ex- 
traordinary usage  of  certain  English  words,  to  which  custom  ha» 
assigned  a  very  different  meaning.  In  p«  165,  vre  are  told  that 
the  p€o\ilcjuBtj/ied  the  captain  of  the  house,  signi^ing  that  thev 
hanged  him,  or  put  him  to  death.  Again  James  lU.  was  a(j- 
Vised  to  make  use  of  this  ^ftreszid Justificalion  against  certaia 
evil  counsellors  whom  he  had  committed  to  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. We  know  not  how  far  this  usage  of  the  word  wiH  bm 
relished  by  some  of  our  puritanical  brethren. 

We  have  the  word  continue,  signifying  to  defer  the  conclusioa 
6f>  but  not  implying  that  the  action  proceeds  without  interrnption, 

''  The  Pi'ovetst  hearing  this,  desired  my  Lord  Bishop  to  con- 
tinew  the  matter  till  the  mome." 

The  Cambridge  formulary  "  Nos  continuamus  banc  disputa* 
'  tiotiem,"  was  probably  introduced  at  a  time  when  the  English 
usect  continue  in  the  same  sense. 

In  p.  Q^  we  have  the  proposition  hi/y  which  is  ^^eneraUy  spelt 
be,  signiiyiiig  "  contrary  to."  So  again  p.  285,  01/  the  consent 
of  her  Lords,  i.  e.  in  opposition  to  their  wishes. 

In  the  following  passage  we  have  the  word  malice  in  the 
sense  of  the  French  malaise,  trduble,  affliction. 

**  This  meane  tyme  the  king  of  Scotland  oversaw  not  to  give 
Aew  reverence  to  the  queine  with  the  rest  o£  hir  daoiea^  and  in 
apeciail  to  Magdalene,  the  kingts  dochter,  qubo  was  ryding  in  ane 
diaricitt»  becaus  shoe  was  seikllei  and  might  .not  ^d  ^poiui  hors. 
Yitt  notwithstanding  all  hir  seiknes  and  malice,  fra  tyme  aboa 
saw  the  king  pf  Scotland,  and  spak  with  him,  shoe  became  b% 
enamoured  with  him,  and  loved  hioi  so  weill,  that  shoe  wdd  have 
Be  man  alive  to  hir  busbaiid."    P;  d67« 
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This  does  not  look  tnuch  like  otir  English  maTice  ;  in  other 
|>Iaces  however  we  have  the  word  in  its  commoner  usage. 

Li  two  passes  we  havlB  the  obsolete  term  ding,  to  throw  or 
cast  down,  *^  He  had  yet  the  same  wand  to  ding  bim  that 
dang  his  father."  From  this  obsolete  present  was  clearly  de- 
rived through  its  past  participle  our  term  duug. 

Oor  graver  readers  may  perhaps  he  amused  by  beidg  inCbhhed 
that  among  the  personal  merits  of  the  Earl  of  Lenox  i$  men- 
tioned that  he  ^'  Vent  verrie  streleht  up  in ,  his  passitge  ;*"  by 
ivhich  it  is  only  mt^nt  that  be  walked  very  bold  and  upright. 

There  are  some  few  instances  of  igporgnce  respecting  English 
offairs  which  we  should  much  Wonoer  at^  did  we  not  consider 
Jbpw  interrupted  an  intercourse  ewted  in  tbo^e  times  between 
tbe  rival  kingdoms.  We  are  pre^^euted  in  one  plac^  \yith  a  long 
history  of  the  exduaion  of  Edward  Crdokbacki  a  son  of  Henry 
Illd.  from  die  crown  on  account  of  his  midiapen  form»  and  othf  r 
hoMj  infirmities^  and  in  another  plaee  we  are  infornaed^  that 
Edward  the  Vlth.  was  shot. 

Our  readers  will  be  much  pleased  widi  the  relitioil  of  the 
death  of  Bishop  Camerop. 

^  In  this  meane  tyme  &U  sM  herrSik  eac#  ie  John  Canleron 
tip  of  Glasgow,  principall  rueOer  of  the  prinee,  Md  his  hiel- 
.laris ;  and  to  all  mischeifle  and  innocent;  ilauchtf  r^  done  in  thir 
trcw^loito  l^mes,  due  narrellous  example  io  all  nKMrtaU  maii»  io 
withdrave  thameselffis  from  all  vicked  counsaUy  abuse,  and  vicked 
tjpraiime.  For  he  caused  tfaame  to  exerce  oppressioune  ypoun  the 
realmey  as  he  hsid  doae  himsdff  vpoun  the  poore  (enaenti^  of  Glas- 
jgow,  sua  that  qufaen  the  power  divyne  of  God  had  permitted  him 
io  scourge  and  overune  the  people  on  this  wayes^  m  .ane  certain 
■pace,  he  thought  to  put  ane  ena  to  his  tyrannie.  At  l^U  ypoun 
*Yval\  eviUy  qvnen  he  was  lyin^  sbiping  in  his  bed,  thair.  cam  OH 
Ibunderrlng  voyee  eoi  of  heaArm,  crying  and  sueunonding  him  to 
the  exireame  judgment  of  God^  quhair  he  sould  give  an  account 
^4}1  his  cruell  ottenees,  hot  ony  fardder  delay.  Throw  this  he 
!  waiceaed  out  of  his  sleip,  and  tuik  great  fisar  of  this  iioiriltie.  Belt 
ykt  he-  believed  it  to  be  nothing  not  ane  verie  dreame»  and  no 
trew  vairneing,  iafr  the  amendemmt  of  his  vicked  lyfis ;  yitt  he 
*<^]ed  for  his  chamber  boy,  and  caused  him  to  lif^  candles,  and 
to  Mmaiae  ane  wliy^i  be^  him,  till  he  h^d  recovered  the  fear  and 
iiveachMir  thai  be  had  takin  in  his  sieip.  Be  he  had  weill  takin  ane 
book  and  red  ane  little  space  thairupoun,  the  same  voyce  and 
wordls  war  heard  wkh  no  lese  fear  and  dreadour  tlian  befoir, 
^irfiiik  moid  Ihame  afrayed  that  war  about  him  fi)r  the  present  £ 
flo  that  BOH  of  tkame  had  ane  word  to  speak  to  another ;  thinkand 
BO  lese  Ifaui  suddene  miscbetfe  to  befall  tham  aJL  And  iVae  hmid 
^»e  same  voyce  and  wordis  war  morre  vgsumUe  hsusd  cry  nor  bo^ 
%mr.     The  bisdMp  renderit  the  spirit  hj^itilie  at  the  pleasour  ^ 
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Gody  and  schew  out  bis  tongue  most  vyldlie  as  lie  had  beine 
hanged' vpoun  ane  gallous.  Ane  terrible  sight  toallmurtheraci* 
and  oppressouris  of  the  poore.  Bot  alase  the  vicked  mynd  of  men, 
boldin  with  all  conceived  malice,  dreadis  nevir  the  terrible  judg- 
ment of  Gody  nor  the  good  and  godlie  men  ceass  nevir  to  imbracc 
his  good  and  godlie  merceis.    But  to  our  history.''    P.  69. 

» 

l^he  death  of  James  the  lid.  is  here  given  at  a  much  greater 
length  than  by  other  historians.  As  the  account  is  curious  tv« 
shall  extract  it  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers. 

**  Bot  a^  the  last  the  thieves  of  Annerdaill  cam  in,  schoutting^ 
and  crying,  and  feard  the  king  so,  that  he  tuik  purpose  and  raid 
his.  way,  and  thought  to  have  win  the  tbun  df  Stirlmg :  bot  he  spur- 
red his  hors  at  the  flight  speid.    Cuming  throw  the  toun  of  Baa- 
nockburn^,  ane  voman  perceaved  ane  man  cuming  fast  vpoun  hors^ 
shoe  being  carrYeing  in  watt^r,  cam  fast  away  and  left  the  pi§[ 
behind  her  ;  so  the  kingis  hors  lap  the  bum  and  slak  of  friewill, 
quhairfra  the  voman  cam.    The  king  being  evDl  sittin,  fell  aff  his 
hors  befoir  the  mylne  doore  of  Bannockbume,  and  so  was  bruis^ 
with  the  fall,  being  heavie  in  armour,  that  he  fell  in  ane  dead- 
lie  sowne :     And  the  miller  and  his  wayff  harled  him  into  the 
mylne,  and  not  knowing  quhat  he  was,  l^est  him  vp  in  ane  nxuk^ 
and  covered  him  with  ane  cloath ;  quhill  at  the  last  the  kingis  hoast, 
knawing  that  he  was  fled,  debaitted  thameselffis  manfuJlie,  and 
knawing  that  they  war  bordereris  and  theivis  that  delt  with  thame» 
thairfoir  they  had  the  mpir  courage  to  defend  thamselffis.    Nevir- 
theles  they  reteited  andfl^edin  guid  ordour  quhill  they  came  to  the 
Torwood,  and  thair  debaitted  long  tyme  till  the  night  came,  and 
fled  away  ak  quyetlie  as  they  might,  and  pairt  past  to  Stirling. 
Bot  thair  enemies,  on  the  other  side,  followed  thame  verrie  scliarfH 
lie,  so  that  thair  was  many  takin,  hurt,  and  slaine  of  thame.    J^iA 
be  the  kingis  enemies  war  reteirlng  back,  the  king  bimselff  over- 
came lying  in  the  myhie,  and  cryed,  if  thair  was  ane  priest  1^ 
mak  his  con^sioun.     The  miller  and  his  wayff  heiring  thir  wordii^ 
inquyred  of  him  quhat  man  he  was,  and  what  was  his  name.    H^ 
fiappened  to  say,  vnhappilie,  *'  This  day  at  morne  I  was  your 
king."     Than  th^  milleris  wayff  clapped  hir  handis,  and  ran  nirth 
iand  cryed  for  ane  preist.    In  this  meane  tyme  ane  preist  was  cum* 
Ing  by ;  sum  says  he  was  my  lord  G^ayes  servand ;  quho  answeired 
and  said,  *^  heir  am  I  ane  preist,  quhair  is  the  king  ?"    Then  the 
milleris  wayff  tuik  the  priest  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  in  at  the 
mylne  doore,  and  how  soone  the  said  preist  saw  the  king,  he  knew 
him  incontinent,  and  kneilled  doun  on  hk  knies,  and  speired  at 
the  kingis  grace  if  he  might  live  if  he  had  guid  leichment :  he  an* 
/iweired  him  he  trowed  he  might,  bot  he  wold  have  had  a  preist  t^^ 
tak  his  adwyce,  and  to  give  him  his  sacrament.    Th)B  priest  anr 
sweu*ed,  that  sail  I  doe  haistilie,— *and  pulled  out  ane  whinger,  and 
f^trak  him  fojur  or  fyve  tim^  evin  to  the  heart,  and  syne  gatt  him 
'on  his  back  imd had  him  away,    Bot  no  man luiew  qyhat  he  did 
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with  hixn,  nor  qubair  he  buried  him.  Nor  no  tryall  of  the  king 
was*  gotten  aiie  moneth  thaireftef.  Notwithstanding,  the  battem 
war  dissevered,  as  I  have  schowin  befoir^  the  kingis  battell  fled  to 
Stirling  that  night,  and  the  other  partie  to  thair  tentis :  and  on  the 
mome  cam  to  Linlithgow.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  man  of  reputa- 
tioun  that  was  slaine  at  this  tyme,  bot  thair  was  many  earles,  lordis, 
and  barronnes,  that  war  takin  and  ransomed.  This  battell  was 
strickin  in  the  moneth  of  Junij  the  aucht  day,  in  the  yeir  of  God 
1488  yeires.  * 

<'  This  may  be  ane  example  to  all  kingis  that  cumes  heirefter,  not 
to  fall  from  God,  and  to  grund  thamselflSs  vpoun  the  vaine  say« 
ingis  and  illusiones  of  devillis  and  sorcereris,  as  this  feible  king  did, 
quhilk  pat  him  in  suspitioun  of  his  nobilitie,  and  to  murther  and 
exyll  his  awin  native  brother.  For,  if  he  had  vsed  the^counsall  ot 
his  wyse  lordis  and  barrones,  he  had  not  cum  to  sick  disparatioun, 
nor  suspitione,  quhilk  he  was  moved  to  tak  be  vaine  and  vicked 
persones,  quhilk  brought  him  to  ane  mischeivous  end.  Thairfoir. 
we  pray  all  godlie  kingis  to  tak  example  by  him,  and  to  fear  God, 
and  to  vse  wyse  and  godlie  counsall,  having  respect  to  thair  high 
calling,  and  to  doe  justice  to  all  men."    P.  220. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  passage  we  have  no  doubt  but.  that 
*^  slak  of  frie  will,"  which  is  wholly  unintelligible^  ought  to  h% 
written,  slak  ofer  ye  well,  which  is  the  sense  that  is  wanted. 
With  the  banquet  and  grace  of  Bishop  Forman,  who  went  to 
Rome  to  confer  with  the  Pope,  our  readers  cannot  fail  of  being 
entertained. 

<<  Then  this  bischope  maid  ane  banquett  to  the  Pope  and  all 
his  cardinallis,  in  on  of  the  Popes  awin  palaces,  and  when  they  wer 
all  sett  according  to  thair  custome,  that  he  who  ought  the  hous 
for  the  tyme  should  say  the  grace  ;  and  he  was  not  ane  gude  schol- 
ar, nor  had  not  guid  Latine,  bot  begane  rudlie  in  the  Scottbe 
faachioun,  saying  Benedicite,  beleivand  that  they  schould  have 
said  Dominus,  hot  they  answeired,  Deus  in  the  Italiane  faschione, 
quhilk  pat  the  bischope  by  his  intendment,  that  he  wist  not  weill 
how  to  proceid  fordward,  bot  happened,  in  guid  Scottis  in  thia 
manner,  eayand  quhittc  theyvnderstuid  not,  "  The  diyill  I  give  yow 
all  false  cardinallis  to,  in  nomine  Patris,  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti, 
Amen.*'  Then  all  the  bischope's  men  leugh,  and  all  the  cardlnallia 
tbams^lffis  ;  and  the  Pope  inquyred  quhairat  they  leugh,  and  tho 
bischop  schew  that  he  was  not  ane  guid  dark,  and  that  his  cardi- 
nallis  had  put  him  by  his  text  and  intendment,  thairfoir  he  gave 
thame  all  to  the  devill  in  guid  Scottis,  quhairat  the  Pope  himselff 
leugh  verrie  eamestlie."    P.  254. 

We  could  c^ive  many  more  extracts  from  these  curious  and 
interesting  volumes,  from  which  our  readers  would  receive  much 
amusement.  But  the  specimens  already  presented  to  theoi 
^ifflriently  intimate  the  nature  of  the  entertainment  and  inform* 
gtioQ  which  the  work  contains :  we  therefore  refer  them  to  it  for 

further  gratification* 

Art* 
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^tiT.  VIIL  Jn  EsBoy  on  the  Character  and  Praciicai 
Writing^  of  St.  Paul*  By  Hannah  More.  Tturd  EcKtiMK 
8  vols.    Cadell  ami  Daties.     1915. 

XJPON  ft  nvork,  thftt  m  the  course  of  twelve  tnontbi  has  reaclted 
ft  third  edition^  the  public  opinion  »  already  formed,  its  beautiei 
are  already  acknowledged,  ftod  its  errors  are  already  propagated. 
Sitting  down  to  the  examination  of  it  under  the  impression  that 
it  is  the  opuspalmarium,  and  probably  ultimum  of  a  writer,  whq, 
for  almost  half  a  century,  has  aipusedf  or  instructed  us,  witU 
dramas,  or  tracts,  with  novels,  or  strictures,  it  would  have  beei|. 
grating  to   us  to  have  passed  upon  it  any  very  severe  repr^ 
hension»     We  congratulate  ourselves  however,  iiotwithatand* 
^tig  soilie  surtnisea  >  to  the  contrary,  that  this  is  not  necessary* 
Yet,  when  firat  mn  JSssay  on  the  Lite  and  Writings  of  St.  Pavl^ 
by  a  lady,  who  has  written  so  variously  and  so  much,  was  advert 
^fsed,  we  fsared  thsit  it  would  be  so  defective  in  execution,  or  so 
erroneous  in  judgement,  as  to  render  praise  impossible.    Tbe 
writings  of  this  great  ilpostle,  indeed,  afford  a  subjeot  so  intri- 
cate, so  frequently  discussed,  viewed  in  such  different  lights  hf 
men  of  the  deepest  learning  aiid  most  undoubted  piety,  that  we 
nvere  fearful  lest  Mrs.  More  should  have  overrated  her  powers^ 
and  totally  failed  in  her  arduous  attempt.     Our  authoress,  how* 
ever,  has  so  adroitly  avoided  the  difficulties  of  l^er  sutgect,  and 
BO  well,  adapted  her  observations  tp  Christians  in  general,  that 
^very  reader  may  peruse  the  larger  part  of  her  Essay  with  satia^f 
faction  and  even  with  instruction. 

The  mode,  indeed,  which  Mrs.  H.  More  has  adopted,  migbt 
bave  extended  both  the  volumes  and  their  contents  to  any  magai- 
]tude  or  number.  For  We  have  several  chfipters  on  certiqn  re- 
ligious duties,  where  St.  Paul,  indeed,  furnishes  the  text,  but 
the  observations  assume  the  form  of  a  sermon.  Many  discoursea 
of  different  diyines  might  be  produced  in  which  St.  Psid  i^ 
broiight  forward  quite  as  promitieqtly  as  in  chaptefs  14  and  19 
p(  vol.  2d. — chapters  ^xceHeilt,  indeed^   in    themselves,  but* 

•  ^'hich  belotjg  quite  as  much  to  a  Life  of  St.  John,  or  of  St^, 
J^eler,  as  of  St.  Paul.  But,  perhaps,  Mrs.  More  de$ignedljfr 
adopted  this  mode  of  conveying  to  her  readers  that  instruction^ 
which  could  not  ha^e  been  so  well  introduced  to  genera}  notice^ 
}n  any  other  shape.  And  to  execute  this  plan  ifiore  completelyj 
all  attempts  at  a  chronological  account  of  tjie  apostle^s  life  ana 
writings  are  omitted.  We  think  this  a  very  striking  defect  in  a 
book  which  professedly  treat?  upon  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St^ 
Paul.  For  a  due  acquaintance  with  tlie  times  when  these  Epistfesf 
^-ere  written^  materially  coi)duces  to  a  fight  under^p(!itig  of 

■    ■    , ■  m 


tbeir  conteoli.    As  Ifaqr  pre  certeid^  tbe  moM  diflkuk  ptrt  of 
«ciiplure>  and  notwithflttodtng  •!!  die  kboiui  of  M n.  Mort^ 
eo  continue  to  be»  we  akould  avail  ouraelvet  of  everj  meuiB 
ii?hich  can  tend  toward  their  elucidation. 

But  in  thus  expressing  ourselves^  we  scarcely  know  whether 
we  do^  or  do  not  differ  from  our  authoress.  For  in  ooe  passage 
she  sqrsj 

**  Bjr  tbe  august  tim|ilieitir  and  incontravertible  reasoning  of  tbk 
Epistle  to  the  Homans,  and  bj  the  supernatural  power  which  ao- 
companied  it»  be  brought  down  ^the  arrogance  of  hamaa  abilitjr 
from  its  loftiest  heights.'' 

Bat  soon  we  are  informed, 

<*  He  is  often  abrupt,  and  sometimes  obscures  Us  reasonings 
though  generally  dear,  is*  as  the  best  critics  allow,  sometimes 
involved,  perhaps  owing  to  the  suddenness  of  his  traasitioos,  th« 
rapidity  of  his  ideas,  tl^  sensibility  of  bis  soul/' 

This  is,  indeed,  truly  the  case ;  and  that  he  has  been  mis* 
fnideretood  b^ond  any  other  writer  of  the  New  Testament, 
smist  be  unanimously  allowed.  We,  therefore,  are  still  persuaded, 
notwithstaadUiig  what  Mrs.  More  may  urge  in  her  Preface  to  the 
eontrary,  that  the  attention  of  ordinary  Christians,  sliould  be 
dimw«  hj  thw  spiritual  teachers  to  tlie  Gospels,  rather  than  to 
the  obscure  and  difficult  portions  of  these  Epistles. 

We  wonder,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  More  has  omitted  to  draw  the 
siltenUon  of  the  reader  to  the  great  end,  which  tbe  apostle  aim^l 
at,  in  those  of  his  Epistles,  which  are  most  the  subject  of  con- 
trovarsy.  The  consummation  of  the  Mosaic  Covenant,  and  its 
consequent  abolition,  were  facts  most  rductandy  received  by 
tnany  Christians  of  the  first  four  centuries.  That  natives  of 
Judea  shouM  be  rigidly  attached  to  the  rights  of  their  once 
glorious  temple,  none  will  be  surprised  at.  But  that  Christiansj 
800  years  after  its  destruction,  should  still  persevere  in  following 
the  Mosaic  ritual,  is  so  inconceivable,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
froxa  giving  our  readers  the  following  proof  thereof*  Cbrysos- 
lom^  whilst  at  Anliocb,  found  it  necessary,  oven  in  bis  timoj 
to  i^reacb  eight  sermoae  consecutively  against  such  practices^ 
aod  tbts  course  of  lectures,  be  begins  in.  the  foUowiog  tnanner<-<« 

^  Again  tbe  Jews,  wretdied  and  most  afflicted  of  all  men,  are 
piqparing  to  fast,  and  again  it  is  necessary  to  guard  the  flock  of 
Christ.  For  as  shepherds,  whilst  no  beast  disturbs  the  ibld» 
atretching  themsdves  under  the  shady  oak  or  fir,  play  on  tbeir 
pipes,  permittmg  their  sheep  to  range  at  pleasure ;  but  when  they 
TfmtQinr0  ^  wWffies  to  prepare  aa  attack,  th^,  throi^mg  down 
fh^  JUt^  4941^  ^p  tb^'  sljogs,  and  ioptead  «f  the  pipe,  arming 

tbems^lv^l) 
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^emselves  with  dubs  and  stones,  then,  standing  before  the  flock, 
.with  loud  and  dismal  shouts,  frequently  drive  away  the  wolfy  before 
be  comes  within  reach  of  the  slings ;  So  we,  &c." 

Ije  goes  on  to  declare  the  Jewish  fast  worse  than  dronkemies* 
)tself.  To  remove  therefore  this  prejudice  froo)  the  minds  of 
the  early  tConverts^  extraordinary  measures  were  taken;  a  con- 
sideration of  which  we  recommend  to  the  advocates  of  Antino- 
jfnifin  grace.  The  Apostle  was  conscious  that  it  was,  in  part« 
•at  least,  the  design  of  Providence,  in  his  miraculous  conversion^ 
to  send  him  as  a  minister  to  the  Gentiles^  and  therefore  he  fre* 
quently  insists  on  that  fact,  particularly  in  Phil,  iii.,  where  he 
expressly  declares,  that  no  man  had  belter  grounds  for  boasting 
than  himself.  He  details  at  length  the  qualifications  in  which 
the  Jews*  prided  themselves,  and  avowedly  relinquishes  them  as 
of  no  avail  under  the  Gospel  covenant,  whatever  they  might 
have  been  under  the  Mosaic.  Then  he  as  often  contends  that 
the  calling  -of  the  Gentiles  was  the  great  mystery  peculiarly  in- 
trusted to  \\vpfiy  see  Rom.  xi.  25,  xv.  18,  £ph.  iii,  &c*  A  due 
consideration  of  th^ese  passages  will  greatly  elucidate  many  other- 
M'ise  obscure  arguments  of  the  Apostle.  Under  these  circuin^ 
stances  too^  it  will  appe;ir^  how  cautious  we  ought  .to  be  in 
applying  St.  PauVs  expressions  to  modem  disputes^  except  there 
fjioiilfi  be  found  apiong  us  soniej  who  like  the  GalatiaQS^  would 
idd  circutncision  to  the  Christian  faitht 

.  It  is  by  this  opposition  of  faith  to  worksj  and  to  the  law, 
f hat  so  many  have  been  induced  to  argue>  as  if  men  were  less 
pbliged  by  the  moral  law^  after  becoming  Christians,  tlian  they 
fvere  before*  Mrs.  More  has  therefore  judged  well  in  appro- 
priatmg  one  of  her  first  chapters  to  the  subject  of  Faith,  and 
finother  to  that  of  Morality.  But  on  subjects  so  beset  with  dif^ 
Acuities,  she  should  have  been  .more  didactic  und  less  declama-v 
tory.  For  however  faith  t^ken  :n  the  comprehensive  sense, 
usually  adopted  by  St.  Paul^  cannot  be  too  highly  eulogised,  stiU 
|(  e  are  unable  to  give  pur  assept  to  the  followipg  passage. 

^*  To  chapge  the  heart  of  a  sinner  is  a  higher  exertion  ^f  power 
Ihan  to  create  a  man,  or  even  a  world.  In  the  latter  case,  as  God 
made  it  out  of  nothing,  so  there  was  nothing  to  resist  the  opera<» 
tion ;  but  in  the  former,  he  has  to  encounter,  not  inanity,  but  re- 
pulsion; not  an  upobstnictive  vacuity,  but  a  powerful  counter- 
Action ;  and  to  believe  in  the  Divine  energy  which  effects  thi^ 
I'enovation,  is  a  greater  exercise  of  faith  than  to  believe  that  the 
Spirit  of  God^  moving  on  die  face  of  th§  waters,  waa  ^  efficient 
^u^e  of  |he  cr^at^on."    Vol.  }.  P.  82, 

.  Xn  thus  representing  faidi  to  be  an  entirely  supernatural  gift^ 
prising  from  the  imfnecfi  ale  impidse  of  gn^ce ;  und  conversion  to 
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1>e  a  greater  effort  than  creaUon ;  (which^  by  the  way^  as  they 
both  relate  to  Omnipotence^  is  nonsense :)  the  foundation  is  laid 
of  those  doctrines,  which  Augustine  first  introduced  into  the 
churchy  and  Calvin  afterwards  remodelled  and  enforced.  Again, 
in  p.  95,  vol.  i.^  it  is  asserted^  that  "  morality  is  not  the  instru- 
ment, but  the  effect  of  conversion  :**  but  in  p.  219^  it  is  taught 
ivith  greater  truth,  that^ 

<*  Nothing  so  effectually  bars  up  the  heart,  and  even  the  under- 
standing, against  the  reception  of  truth,  as  the  practice  of  sin. 

*  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,'  says  the  Divine  Teacher  himself 

*  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine/  " 

There  are  indeed  some  other  important  errors^  which  it  be* 
comes  our  ihity,  at  this  time  particularly,  to  point  out.  Nor 
can  we,  from  motives  of  respect,  so  far  sacrifice  that  duty  to  the 
public^  as  not  to  mark,  with  strong  disapprobation,  the  parallel 
made  between  our  Lord  and  the  Apostle^  in  chap.  15,  vol.  ii., 
at  p.  143,  particularly.  With  every  due  veuerdtion  for  St.  Paul^ 
still  the  distance  between  his  Master  and  himself  ^as  infinite. 
tie  undennent  the  sevsarest  trials  and  sufferings ;  but  let  these 
be  increased  to  any  amount  we  choose,  can  they  even  then  be 
compared  to  the  sufferings  of  the  second  Person  of  the  God* 
head,  leavbg  his  state  of  glory,  and  suffering  all  the  afflictions 
of  our  mortal  nature  ?  Are  indignities  offered  to  a  citizen  of 
Tarsus  to  t>e  compared  to  those  endured  by  the  Son  of  God? 
We  did  not  think  itpossible  for  Mrs.  More  to  have  so  foi^gotten 
berself.    The  following  is  the  passage  to  which  we  allude. 

'  *<  Finally,  the  judgments  of  Heaven  bore  the  same  kind  of  tesd* 
mony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  in  the  prison  at  Philippi,  as  it  had 
done  on  the  Moimt  of  Calvary.  In  the  one  instance,  *  Behold  the 
▼eil  of  the  Temple  was  rent  in  twain,  and  the  earth  did  quake,  and 
the  rocks  r^il.'  In  the  other,  *  Suddenly  there  was  a  great  earth- 
quake, the  foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken,  the  doors  were 
opened,  the  chains  were. loosened,  the  captives  were  fireed,  the 
jiulor  was  converted!'  Are  not  all  these  circumstances,  taken  to- 
gether, a  clear  solution  of  St.  Paul's  otherwise  obscure  declaration^ 
Ihat  he  ihuB^fiUed  up  xtJuxt  remained  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ?" 

vol.  I.  p,  14S. 

Whatever  might  remain  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  to  them, 
not  all  the  sufferings  of  all  the  Apostles  could  make  the  smallest 
addition.  For  they  like  ourselves  were  not  capable  of  doing 
more  than  it  was  their  duty  to  do.  But  had  Mrs.  More  ouoted 
the  whole  text,  the  obscurity  would  have  disappeared.  I  who 
now  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you,  and  Jill  up  that  which  is 
hehina  of  the  ajfiictions  of*  Christ  in  my  flesh  for  his  Body*i 
utke,  Vpmoh  is  the  Church,  Ck>l.  i.  24.  And  the  sense  is  simply 

8  this; 
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this :— -''  Now  I  rejoice  in  Qiy  sufferings^  so  tbut  yon  are  in^ 
fltructed^  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Church,  I  am  very  ready  to  uq» 
dei^o  those  sufferings  which  are  iai|>o8ed  upon  ine  by  the  Gofl-^ 
pel  of  Christ,  yet  to  come/'  Such  is  ScUeusner's  |iara{Arase^ 
and  the  words  are  incapable  of  any  other  signification.  Wb^ 
Mrs.  M.  complained  of  obscurity,  and  why  those  words,  in  mjf 
fiesh,  are  omitted  in  her  quotation,  she  herself  must  explain. 

There  is  indeed  another  text,  which  we  might  say  was  in  like 
manner  misquoted,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  an  acc^ental  over* 
sight,  produced  by  a  desire  of  rounding  the  period  well,  p.  85^ 
vol.  i.  ^*  God  believed  on  in  the  world  is  the  climax  of  tbi^ 
Astonishing  progress,  bMt  in  the  original,  this  step  has  another 
above  it^  Received  up  into  <jUory,  ]  Tim.  iii«  16* 

Returning,  however^  to  this  struige  parallel  ve  flmst  'ob*%. 
aerve,  that  the  praises  ,of  St.  Paul  are  pushed  far  beyond  all 
iKiands,  not  only  throwing  ell  the  other  apostles  into  tfae.ahada^ 
but  some  expressions  ^re  actually  reproachful  towards  them. 

<*  As  he  had  not  been  (|  follower  nor  an  acquaintanee  of  Jesus^ 
he  had  never  been  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  a  place  in  his  ex* 
pected  temporal  kingdom.  Had  this  been  the  case,  mere  pride  and 
pertinaeity  in  so  strong  a  character,  might  have  led  him  to  adhere 
to  the  fkJMng  cause,  lest  by  deserting  it,  he  might  be  accnsed  of 
IJHsoppoi&tment  in  Us  hopes,  or  pusillanimity  in  his  temper,*' 

ikfld  an  p.  !254» 

*^  His  powerful  and  diversified  character  of  mind  seems  to  baan 
eombined  the  separate  excellencies  of  all  the  other  sacred  authors* 
Tiie  loftiness  of  Isaiah^  the  devotion  of  David,  the  pathos '  <^ 
Jeremiah,  the  vehemQnoe  4£  Ezekiel,  the  didactic  gratity  of  Moses^ 
the  devsted  morally  and  practical  good  sense,  tibough  somewhat 
w^mfe'h\!^BkyJio\aa[teaL9  <tf*-8t.  James,  the  sublime  oonceptions  an<| 
dtoep  viaiRS  oFSt.  John^  tbe  neble  enei^es  and  burning  seal  of  8tt 
Stter.*' 

And  as  if  all  this  was  not  enough,  be  is  described  as  nd^og 
powers  of  his  own,  which  «neiiti»er  Isaiah,  oor  David,  {laskiel^ 
por  Moses,  nor  Jai&es,  nor  Joho^  -aor  Pefter  possessed*  Yet 
thisabsu^  exaggeration  as  it  may  appear,  is  much  less  indecent 
than  the  comparison  of  the  apostle  with  our  blessed  X«ord. 
Surely  more  measured  terms,  more  discriminating  expressions 
would  have  become  the  sober  years,  and  matured  judgment  of 
jMrs.  More.  We  know  not  how  to  refrain  from  expiessing  our 
feelings  on  language  which  does  not  fajl  far  short  of  denying 
Christ,  and  believing  in  St  Paul.  Before  this  work  react^.  tQ 
a  third  edition,  it  is  strange  that  none  of  her  former  clerical 
friends^  V('ho  once  signalized  tbeipselves  very  unseasonab^  in  her 

s^rvipfi' 
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psrvice^  did  not  here  senoDably  hint  the  impropriety  of  such 
pataeges*  Yet  bo  complete  has  heen  their  neglect^  as  to  permit 
ber  repriatit^  a  gross  but  unimportant  mistake,  which  a  school* 
boy's  kaiowledge  of  Greek,  Bu^t  have  lectified.  See  p.  68, 
vol.  I.  where  we  have— Ood  forUd,  represeated  as  the  Teiy 
w<»rds  of  the  ass^  and  he  obtests  the  name  Almighty  name  to  ha 
0ppo9itt  practice.  Now  the  Greek  is  merely  ^  yiniro,  let  it 
not  be.  To  this  neglect  pt  their*s,  may  we  sJso  attribute  the 
ioflated  kmguage  which  frequently  occurs,  as  in  p.  171,  vol  I. 
where  to  conquer  human  prejudice,  is  represented  as  an  extreme 
effort  to  omnipotence.  There  are  many  other  places  in  which 
Mrs.  More,  for  the  indulgence  of  her  fency,  appears  to  have 
faUen  into  errors,  which  we  have  not  time  to  notice ;  one^ 
indeed,  we  cannot  pass  over^  because  Dr.  Priestley  often  took 
the  same  line  of  argument.    This  is  found  in  p.  l68,  vol.  2d. 

'<  Jesus  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  was  extremely  cautious 
^f  declaring  who  he  was,  never  but  once  owning  himself  to  bo 
the  Messiah/^ 

But  it  is  evident,  from  a  cavefal  perusal  of  Scripture,  that 
«mr  blessed  Lord,  from  the  ftst,  instructed  bis  hearers  who  and 
«rhat  he  was.  John  the  Baptist^  proclaimed  him  previous  to  his 
baptism.  The  Father  from  Heaven  immediately  afterwards. 
In  St.  John,  chap.  Ist,  we  perceive  that  Andrew  knew  him  to 
lie  the  Messiah.  So  did  Philip.  Such  Nathanael  acknowledged 
bim;  So  in  John,  chap.  viii.  25 — Then  said  they  unto  him. 
Who  art  thpu  ?  Atid  Jems  saith  uvto  themy  Even  the  same  that 
I  said  unto  you  from  the  beginning.  The  unfortunate  Here- 
aiarch  inustecl  on  the  contrary,  as  convenient  to  his  system,  but 
|4r8.  More,  wbbout  design,  through  want  of  recollection,  W4i 
riioidd  presmsie.  It  would  gratify  us  much  could  these  and  some 
peber  erroneous  ^passi^ea  be  erased  from  a  work,  which  in 
many  parts  might  afford  holy  meditation  to  many,  and  especially 
to  those  of  her  own  sex.  The  divine,  indeed,  would  not  resort 
to  h  frir  Ae  depth  of  its  reflections^  nor  the  critic  for  its  eliicida* 
fions;  but  every  reader  would  be  delighted  with  its  gloM^ing 
language,  and  be  instructed  by  some  eiceilent  discourses,  which 
Would  surprise  him  in  the  disguise  of  chapters. 

We  much  admire  the  chapter  upon  prayer^  from  which  we 
fiisU  give  our  readers  a  loi^,  but  a  very  beautiful  extract. 

^  To  pray  incessantly,  therefore,  appears  to  he,  in  his  vieW 
^£  the  subject,  to  keep  the  mind  in  an  habitual  disposition  and 
prop^sity  to  devotion ;  for  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  be 
IfSoA  to  do  that  which  we  are  wUiing  to  do,  though  there  are  in« 
|isrval8  of  ihe  thought  as  well  as  intermissions  of  the  act-  -'  as  a 

iraveller^'  fofs  Dvf  BarroW|  *  piay  be  said  to  be  still  on  his  jour'< 
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*  nejy  though  he  stops  to  lake  needful  rest,  and  to  tmnsact  ne« 

*  cessary  business  *    If  he  pause,  he  does  not  turn  out  of  the  waj  ; 
bis  pursuit  is  not  diverted,  though  occasionally  interrupted. 

'^  Constantly  maintaining  the  disposition,  then,  and  never  neg* 
lecting  the  actual  duty;  never  slighting  the  occasion  which  pre- 


aeeaL  in  laying  hold  on.these  occasions. 

**  The  success  of  prayer,  though  promised  to  all,  who  offer  it 
HI  perfect  sincerity,  is  not  so  frequently  promised  to  the  cry  of, 
distress^  to  the  impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of  the  moment^ 
as  to  humble  contii!)uance  in  devotion ;  it  is  to  patient  waiting,  to 
assiduous  solicitation,  to  unwearied  importunity,  that  God  has  de» 
dared  that  he  will  lend  his  ear,  that  he  will  give  the  communication 
of  his  Spirit,  that  he  will  grant  the  return  of  our  requests.  Nothing 
hut  this  holy  perseverance  can  keep  up  in  our  minds  aa  humble 
sense  of  our  dependence.    It  is  not  by  a  mere  casual  petition, 
bowever  passionate,  but  by  habitual  application,  that  devout  affec* 
£ons  are  excited  and  maintained,  that  our  converse  with  heaven  is 
earned  on.    It  is  by  no  other  means  that  we  can  be  assured,  with 
Saint  Paul,  that '  we  are  risen  with  Christ,'  but  this  obvious  one, 
that  we  thus  seek  the  things  which  are  above ;  that  the  heart  is 
renovated,  that  the  mind  is  liiled  above  this  low  scene  of  things ; 
that  the  spirit  breathes  in  a  purer  atmosphere ;  that  the  whole  man 
is  enlightened,  and  strengthened,  and  purified  \  and  that  the  more 
Irequently,  so  the  more  nearly,  he  approaches  to  the  throne  of 
God.    He  will  find  also  that  prayer  not  only  expresses  but  eUcits 
the  divine  grace. 

**  Yet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea,  every  frivolous  pretence 
to  divert  us  from  our  better  resolves?  Business  brings  in  its  grave 
apology,  pleasure  its  bewitching  excuse.  But  if  we  would  examine 
our  hearts  truly,  and  report  them  faithfully,  we  should  find  .the 
£ict  to  be,  that  disinclination  to  this  employment,  oftener  than  our 
engagement  in ,  any  other,  keeps  us  from  this  sacred  intercourse 
with  our  Maker. 

'^  Under  circumstances  of  distress,  indeed,  prayer  is  adopted 
with  comparatively  little  reluctance ;  the  mind,  which  knows  not 
where  to  fiy,  flies  to  God.  In  agony,  nature  is  no  Atheist.  The 
soul  is  drawn  to  God  by  a  sort  of  natural  impulse ;  notalways, 
perhaps,  by  an  emotion  of  piety,  but  from  a  feeling  conviction, 
that  every  other  refuge  is  '  a  refuge  of  lies.'  Oh !  t£ou  afflicted, 
tossed  with  tempests,  and  not  comforted,  happy  if  thou  art  eiUier 
drawn  or  driven,  with  holy  David,  to  say  to  thy  God,  *  Thou  art 
*  a  place  to  hide  me  in.' 

<*  But  if  it  is  easy  for  the  sorrowing  heart  to  give  up  a  world,  by 
whom  itself  seems  to  be  given  up,  there  are  other  demands  for 
prayer  equally  imperative.  There  are  circumstances  more  danger- 
ous^ yet  I^  suspected  of  danger^  in  which,  though  the  caU  is 

louder^ 
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louder,  it  is  less  heard ;  because  the  voice  of  conscience  is  drowneA 
by  the  clmnours  of  the  world.  Prosperous  fortunes,  unbroken 
health,  flattering  friends,  buoyant  spirits,  a  spring-tide  of  success 
— ^these  are  the  occasions  when  the  very  abundance  of  God'# 
mercies  is  apt  to  fill  the  heart  till  it  hardens  it.  Loaded  with  riches^ 
crowned  with  dignities,  successful  in  cnterprize ;  beset  with  snaret 
in  the  shape  of  honours,  with  perils  under  the  mask  of  pleasures; 
then  it  is,  Uiat  to  the  already  saturated  heart,  *  to-morrow  shall  be 
*  as  this  day,  and  more  abundant,'  is  more  in  unison  than'  <  what^ 
<  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  ?' 

**  Men  of  business,  especially  men  in  power  and  public  situation^ 
are  in  no  little  danger  of  persuading  themselves,  that  the  aflfaixt 
which  occupy  their  time  and  mind,  being,  as  they  really  are,  great 
and  important  duties,  exonerate  those  who  perform  them  from  tim 
necessity  of  the  same  strictness  in  devotion,  which  they  allow  to  ba 
right  for  men  of  leisure;  and  which|  when  they  become  men  of 
leisure  themselves,  they  are  resolved  to  adopt :— 4iut  now  is  the  ac- 
cepted time,  here  is  the  accepted  place,  however  they  may  ba 
tempted  to  think  that  an  exact  attention  to  public  duty,  and  an 
unimpeachable  rectitude  in  discharging  it,  is  itself  a  substitute  foa 
the  offices  of  piety. 

*^  But  these  great  and  honourable  persons  are  the  very  men  (o 
^hom  superior  cares,  and  loftier  duties,  and  higher  responsibili- 
ties, render  prayer  even  more  necessary,  were  it  possible,  than  to 
others.  Nor  does  this  duty  trench  upon  other  duties,  for  tha 
compatibilities  of  prayer  are  universal.  It  is  an  exercise  which  hat 
the  property  of  incorporating  itself  with  every  other;  not  only  not 
impeding,  but  advancing  it.  If  secular  thoughts,  and  vain  ims^^ 
nations,  often  break  in  on  our  devout  employments,  let  us  allow 
Reli^on  to  vindicate  her  rights,  by  uniting  herself  with  our  worldly 
occupations.  There  is  no  crevice  so  small  at  which  devoUoo  may 
Aot  slip  in ;  no  other  instance  of  so  rich  a  blessing  being  annexed 
to  so  easy  a  condition ;  no  other  case  in  which  there  is  any  cer- 
tainty, chat  to  ask  is  to  have.  This  the  suitors  to  the  great  do 
not  always  find  so  easy  from  them,  as  the  great  themselves  find 
from  Goo. 

**  Not  only  the  elevation  on  which  they  stand  makes  this  fenca 
necessary  for  their  personal  security,  by  enabling  them  to  bear  the 
height  without  giddiness,  but  the  guidance  of  God's  hand  is  so 
essential  to  the  operations  they  conduct,  that  the  public  prosperity^ 
no  less  than  their  own  safety,  is  involved  in  the  practice  of  habi* 
tual  prdyer.  God  will  be  more  likely  to  bless  the  hand  whicti 
steers,  and  the  head  which  directs,  when  both  are  ruled  by  tha 
heart  which  prays.  Happily  we  need  not  look  out  of  our  own  aga 
or  nation  fbr  instances  of  public  men,  who,  while  they  govern  dba 
country,  are  themselves  governed  by  a  religious  principle;  who 
petition  the  Almighty  for  direction,  and  praise  him  for  ai(^ 
OM.''    Vol.  IL  p.  229.  . 

If 
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If  Mrs.  H .  More  had  always  written  thus,  we  sticmtfl  hxft 
been  enabled  to  have  bestowed  upon  these  volumes^  what  we 
could  always  wish  to  bestow  upon  every  effort  of  our  authoress^ 
unqualified  approbation*  Mrs.  More  is  a  lady  of  excellent 
alMlftties.  We  would  that  she  had  not  too  frequently  been  be* 
trayed  into  theolc^cal  conlroversy  OMich  beyond  her  depth,  and 
that  the  piety  which  pervades  her  writiop  were  divested  of  the 
dialect  of  religious  partyi  in  which  it  is,  in  too  many  iastanees 
expressed,  as  then,  her  numerous  volumes^  like  those  of  her  fidlow- 
labonrer  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  the  late  exeeUent  Mrs« 
Trimmer,  would  have  been  productive  of  umnixed  good. 
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Anr.llL.  An  Enouiru  into  the  Causes  of  the  high  Prices  of  Corm 
and  Labour,  the  Depressions  of  our  Foreign  JSxchastges  and 
high  Prices  of  Bullion^  dunng  the  late  War ;  and  Con-^ 
tiaerations  of  the  Measures  to  be  adopted  for  relieving  oat 
Farming  Interest, from  the  unprecedented  DtfficuUies  to  which 
they  are  now  reduced,  in  Consequence  of  the  great  Fall  ifs 
the  Price  of  their  Produce  since  the  Peace :  with  Tables^ 
Remarks,  ^c.  Sic.  By  Robert  Wilson,  Esq.  Coustable  and 
G>.,  Ediuburgh;  Longman,  and  Co.,  London.     18} 5. 

vV  E  have  some  recollection  of  a  pamphlet  publbbed  by  the 
same  author  during  the  rageof  d]3CUssion  which  followed  the  ap« 
pointment  of  the  bullion  committee;  and  the  good  sense  which  he 
then  displayed  in  combating  the  arguments  of  certun  Lords  and 
Gentlemen,  is  again  employed  on  a  subject,  in  relatipn  to  which 
political  wisdom  seems  to  have  arrived  at  no  cleprer  viewa 
From  a  variety  of  well  established  facts,  Mr.  Wilscm  aceoenla 
jatistactorily  for  the  rise  which  took  place  in  the  price  of  com 
and  labour,  subsequent  to  the  year  1763,  upon  the  groend,  not 
of  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  grain  produced  in  the  country, 
but  of  a  vastly  enlarged  consumption,  occasioned  by  tbeflourishing 
state  of  our  manufactures,  and,  more  recently,  by  targe  estabfisb* 
xnents  naval  and  military.  The  extensive  outlays  of  government, 
by  rendenug  money  more  plentiful,  necessarily  lowered  its  no- 
minal or  relative  value  alt  over  the  kingdom ;  and  when  to  this 
is  added  the  obvious  consideration  that  all  classes  of  people 
were,  owing  to  the  improved  state  of  commerce,  enabled  to  five 
better  than  formerly,  that  the  public  exigencies  continued  to  de«, 
inand  larger  and  larger  sums  in  the  sliape  of  taxes,  which  were 
again  circulated  rapidly  among  abiost  every  order  ef  atee,  it 
must  be  easily  understood  why  the  prices  of  food  and  labeeir 
should  have  got  up.    The  return  of  peace,  however,  and  the 

temporary 


tOTEpoftiy  itt^poMiliM  of  trade  wliieb  maallj  attends  the  change 
dtbcr  iffom  watf  ta  peace  or  from  peace  to  war^  bave  occasioned 
a  greift  depression  in  tl^  value  of  agricultural  produce ;  and  our 
minhor  is  even  of  ofMMon  that  the  special  causes  which  since  1 703 
hme  maintsioed  prices  on  so  high  a  scale^  are  now  completely 
done  awaj,  and  that  means  should  accordingly  be  used  to  place 
the  ffvming  interest  in  nearly  the  same  situation,  in  point  of  rent 
and  other  chaises,  that  subsisted  prior  to  that  date«  With  this 
mem  be  ufj^  landlords  to  lower  their  rents  to  the  scale  of  1705^ 
imatiag  that  the  iiarniers^  at  present,  are  not  aUe  to  spare  quite 
90  large  a  proportion  of  their  gross  produce,  in  the  name  of 
wmatf  as  they  could  at  the  period  in  question.  He  deprecates 
IRtticidarly  the  loss  of  agricultural  capital  which  must  ensue,  if 
the  hnd«pt«»|AietorB  shall  reftise  the  indulgence  here  recom- 
Blended^  and  points  at  the  hazard  that  their  forms  will  be  thrown 
upon  tbeir  hands  in  an  exhausted  state,  without  the  prospect  of 
getting  them  as  well  let  as  they  are  at  present. 

If  things  were  certainly  to  contiltue  a  considerable  length  of 
time  at  the  scale  of  prices  which  is  now  established,  the  relief 
proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson  would  not  be  more  than  commensurate 
with  the  necessities  of  the  farmer ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  that 
wheat  will  long  continue  at  fifty  shillings  a  quarter,  or  the  loaf  at 
teapence.  Trade  will  vwy  soon  revive  ;  our  manufactures  wilt 
usgaim  restore  tlie  wonted  circulation  of  wealth  in  town  and  conntry^ 
and  the  demand  for  land-produce  of  all  kinds  will  ere  long  se- 
CMse  to  the  farmer  a  fair  return  for  his  labour  and  capital.  The 
l^vel  at  which  things  will  permanently  settle  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  to  which  they  have  been  suuk  by  the  reactioa 
consequent  upon  an  unnatural  and  strained  exertion  of  our  means 
in  the  late  war ;  on  which  account  a  temporary  arrangement  be* 
tween  the  landlord  and  tenant  seems  more  advisable  than  a  de*- 
eided  and  ultimate  engagement  upon  quite  a  new  basis. 

The  portion  of  his  pamphlet  which  we  admire  the  most^  is 
that  wherein  Mr.  Wilson  recapitulates  his  arguments  on  the  buU 
lion  question ;  and  the  facts  which  he  brings  forward  to  prove 
diat  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  article  is  regulated  by  tiie  bafaince  of 
our  foreign  exchanges,  and  has  no  coiinectioa  whatever  with  tlie 
issue  of  Sank  paper,  seems  to  us  to  set  the  discussion  completely 
to  rest.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  explain  to  the  youngest  stu- 
dent m  commercial  policy,  that  if  one  country  uses  move  of  the 
commoditiea  produced  by  another  country,  than  it  pa}  s  for,  by 
sending  commodities  in  return,  the  balance  must  be  settled  in 
0iofiey ;  and  if  tliis  diff^ence  be  considerable,  it  will  folbw  that 
toiH$  payable  in  the  country  enjoying  the  favourable  balance^ 
will  bring  a  premium  in  the  coHutiy  where  the  balance  is  unfii- 
Tonrable.    If  tiie  Loudon  merchant  has  more  money  to  remit  to 
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Hambtngb  than  the  Hamburgh  merchant  has  to  remit  to  Loih 
don^  bills  upon  Hamburgh  wQl  bring  a  premium  in  London  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  which  the  former  merchant  has  to 
snake  up ;  ^nd  this  premium  on  some  occasions  has  amounted  to 
25  or  £6  per  cent.  Rather^  however,  than  purchase  bills  at  suq)i 
an  exorbitant  rate>  the  London  merchant  will  endeavour  to 
send  bullion ;  and,  of  course,  the  demand  for  that  commodity, 
lUid  its  price  in  the  market  will  rise  or  fall^  exactly  to  the  extent 
that  the  balance  of  trade  is  unfavourable.  Circmlistances  of  a 
particular  nature^  such  as  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  largci 
military  establishment  on  the  Continent^  or  of  importing  in  .the 
time  of  dearth  an  unusually  great  quantity  of  com,  will,  it  is 
clear>  increase  the  amount  of  payments  to  be  made  abroad,  and 
of  consequence  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade ;  and  it  is  en- 
tirely  to  circumstances  of  this  description,  that  we  have  to. 
ascribe  the  unprecedented  rise  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  London 
market.  But,  instead  of  entering  into  any  discussion  upon  a  sub- 
ject  where  our  first-rate  talkers  erred  so  egregiously,  we  shall 
extract  a  passage  from  the  pamphlet  now  before  us,  where  the 
doctrine  is  established  by  the  experience  of  35  years. 

**  During  the  years  1780,  1781,  and  1782,  we  were  not  only  in 
im  active  state  of  war  with  America,  and  with  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  but  a  combination  against  our  maritime  rights,  to  the 
exclusion  of  our  commerce,  had  been  set  on  foot  by  the  Northern 
Powers ;  and  a  year  of  fiunine  occurring  in  1782,  it  is  reasonably  to 
be  supposed  that  our  exchange  with  the  continent  must  have  \mder« 
gone  a  depression.  It  accordingly  turned  against  us  in  October 
1780,  and  continued  uniformly  under  the  par  until  October  1784*^ 
In  1781,  the  average  depression  of  the  exchange,  which  must  have 
arisen  wholly  from  the  interruption  of  our  trade,  was  from  July  that 
year  to  January  1782,  6.75  per  cent,  nearly.  In  1782,  the  average 
was  5.75,  and  m  1788,  about  6.75,  having  m  July  that  year  reached 
8.13  per  cent.  Here  the  greatest  average  depression  was  for  the 
year  17839  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  great  importations 
rendered  necessary  by  the  failure  of  the  preceding  crop .  The  price 
of  Bullion  it  is  eVident  could  not  be  materially  affected  by  those 
depressions  of  the  exchange,  and  accordingly  it  will  be  found  that 
all  the  ri^  on  the  price  of  gold  was  sixpence  the  ounce,  from 
S/.  17(*  6if.  to  S/.  18«.  In  the  middle  of  l784,  when  the  exchange 
became  favourable,  it  returned  first  to  3/.  17^.  lOfc^.  the  mint  price» 
ajidin  July  1785,  to  tits  former  price  of  3Z.  17«.  6</.  From  October 
1785,  to  July  1795,  the  exchange  continued  uniformly  in  our  favour, 
and. in  April  1793,  the  premium  was  as  high  as  11.29  per  cent» 
It  fell  in  the  summer  1795,  and  continued  to  do  so  in  the  winter 
1795-6,  by  reason  no  doubt  of  the  war  expences  and  the  de6ciency 
of  crop  of  1795,  by  which  an  unprecedented  importation  of  com 
wag  rendered  necesiary  as  already  adverted  to.    On  this  occasion,, 
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itltat#ith  tlie  im&Toui^le  exchange  aad  the  demandis  of  govern « 
ment  for  foreign  expenditure,  the  price  of  Bullion  rose  from- 
8/.  17^  Od*  the  price  at  irhich  it  had  ever  stood  from  July  1785,  tOt 
4/.  8fc  if  not  still  higher.  But  od  the  restoration  of  the  exchange 
in  October  1796,  it  again  fell  to  its  former  price  of  3/.  17<*  6d.  at 
vhich  it  continued  until  October  1799,  when  both  the  exchange 
and  the  price  of  Bullion  were  affected  by  the  great  deficien<nr  of  that 
year'd  erop>  joined  to  the  still  continued  necessity  of  public  remit- 
tances  to  the  continent  for  the  expences  of  the  war*  In  October 
1799}  the  exchange  suddenly  fell  fl^om  2f  per  cent  m  our  favour 
in  July  preceding,  to  about  6^^  per  dent,  against  us,  and  it  continued 
fluctuating  in  the  period  from  January  1800  to  January  1802,  from 
4.2r1;  per  cent  against  us*  In  January  1801,  it  stood  so  low  as 
nearly  134  per  ^^^^^  ^^  ^P^^  l803,  the  depression  was  still  3^  per 
eent  and  the  par  was  not  completely  restored  till  October  1803, 
In  this  period  the  price  of  Bullion  rose  from  3/L  lis.  9d.  to  4i/.  6s.  if 
act  more,  with  intermediate  fluctuations  until  January  1804,  when 
^  exchange  being  restored,  it  settled  at  4/.  which  has  ever  since, 
probably  irom  the  increased  expenee  of  importation,  and  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  country  of  these  metals,  been  considered  the 
bwest  price  at  which  it  can  be  8old« 

From  Jaaoaiy  1804  to  July  1808,  the  exchange  continued  witif 
few  exceptions  m  our  favour,  fluctuating  firom  1  to  4*4  per  cent,  of 
pFemium.  The  price  of  gold  Bullion  continuing  during  all  thli: 
period  steady  at  4^.  the  ounce.  But  in  consequence  of  our  great 
continental  expenditure  in  1808,  and  socoeeding  years,  by  the 
establishment  of  our  armies  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  large  impor* 
tation  of  ccnrUy  which,  as  well  from  circumstances  connected  with  the 
war  as  from  partial  deficiencies  in  our  own  crops,  became  necessary ;: 
and  still  more  perhaps  by  the  measures  pursued  by  Buonaparte  and 
eur  measures  of  retaliation  in  the  Orders  of  Council  then  issued,  by 
which  the  neutral  trade  was  almost  put  a  stop  to,  and  finally  our 
disputes  with  the  United  States,  a  depression  on  our  foreign  exchange 
took  pilace  to  an  unprecedented  extent;  which  nothing  but  the 
extraordinary  combination  of  theiiie  causes  could  have  produced. 
In  October  1808,  the  exchange  with  Hamburgh  had  fallen  from  3*72 
of  premium  in  July  preceding,  3.78  of  depression..  In  January 
1809,  this  was  augmented  ^o  8.86,  in  April  to  9.58,  and  in  July  to 
16.2,  and  it  afterwards  fluctuated  firom  9.58  to  16.1^  per  cent,  until 
January  1811,  when  the  depression  was  equal  to  22tVpci'  cent, 
against  this  country,  the  consequence  of  which  must  have  been  to 
aodso  much  per  cent,  to  the  whole  of  our  continental  expenditure, 
and  to  the  price  of  all  the  com  imported.  The  rise  in  the  price  of 
Bullion  in  the  mean- time  kept  its  usual  pace  with  the  fall  on  the 
exchange,  and  in  the  course  of  the  years  1809  and  1810  rose  from 
4^  to  4?.  I3s»  and  upwards,  equd  to  16^  per  cent,  above  its  usual 
]^ce* 

'  **  Owing  to  the  still  encreasing  expenee  of  the  continental  war, 
the  exchange  continued  to  fall  ara  the  price  of  bullion  to  rise  after. 
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Jwuafy  1S11»  t!be  rise  on  the  latter  generally  AiUeiwuig  t&.BieiwI^ 
siioailar  proportions  to  the  depression  of  the  forpier^  mid  both  de* 
pending  not  on  an  over  issue  of  bapk  notes^    wh^oh  bad  in  the 
period  alluded  U>  still  continued  to  increase;  but  on  thi?  state  of 
our  foreign  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.    Thus  it  wiH. 
be  seen  from  tbe  table  annexed,  Ko.  1>  that  from  January  1B1'1> 
to  the  time  of  Napoleon's  expuluon  from  France,  in  the  q[>ring, 
1814,'  the  depression  of  exchange  fluctuated  i6.4fSf  to  51.47  pet 
oenty  and  the  price  of  bullion  from .  10  to  18  per  cent,  abofve  its 
usual  price  of  4X    But  in  spring  1814,  when  the  war  ceased,  the 
exchange  Was  suddenly  restored  to  within  4  per  cent,  of  par,  and 
gdd  bullion  reduced  to  4/.  9*^  nt  ot  about  which  rates  ^y  oop^ 
tinned  till  the  month  of  Mardi  1815,  when,  on  Buonaparte's 
return  and.  the  consequent  renewal  of  tbe  war,  the  exdiange  agMOi 
fell  to  18  per  cent  bdow  par,  and  the  price  of  bulUon  rose  to  Si.  10r% 
its  highest  former  price«    But  thanks  to  the  heroes  of  WateRle<w 
these  evils  have  been  of  short  endurance ;  all  our  foreign  e^changeSi 
having  within  a  month  after  that  glorious  victoiy   risen  frens 
18  to  within  6  per  cent'of  par,  and  bullion  falkfi.frem  6L  lOs*  to 
4JL8s«6(/»,  and  in  the  month  of  October  foOowmg,  the  exchange 
was  a  little  above  par,  and  buMion  at  42«.1<.  8d.f  die  ouno^  being, 
not  more  than  ls»  Qd.  above  the  usual  price  of  4/.    Thus  upon  the 
whole  of  this  branch  ai  the  subject,  it  is  cl6ar>be!)P0iidme:pea«k 
sihility    of  doubt,    that    the    theoiry  adopted  by  the.  buMim 
committee   and  most  of  the    numerous   writers  on  tbe   afib* 
iect,    aorong.whom  may  be.  enumerated,    Mr.  Cannings   Mew 
iluskisson,  the  Earl   or    Laudecdkle^   and  even   Mr.  MaUtHi» 
himself,    inferrsi^  lliat  the.  fall  of  our  foreign  exfihasage,  «iid< 
rise  in  tbe  price  of  bullion,  were  owii^  not  to  any  real  un^ 
fiivouraMe  atate  of  our  exchange  with  the  continent,  hvA  to  flift. 
•apposed  depreciated  state  of  our^a^er  currency,  Iraa  tamed  out 
altogeliher  visionar}'^  and  unfounded,  while  it  is  to  be  regretted' tha& 
nn  a  subject  of  such  great  national  importance,  they  sbotdd  baviti 
ever  indulged  themselves  in  such  fancHul  speculations,  as  if  vitk 
the  intention  to  tlraw  off  the  attention  of  the  country  from  A» 
real  cause  of  the  evils  under  consideration,  and  the  effect    dC 
which  may  faavc  been  to  ieiggravate  the  ill  consequences  resultinf^ 
from  thetn,  by  inducing  people  to  conclude  that  i  the  hq|fa»  prioea 
nf  grain  proceeded  from  a  cause  in  theipowec  of  tlie  iegislatui^.ta 
maintmn,  and  which  could  not  becorveoted  without  great  incomre^ 
luence,  as  well  to  -the  landholders  and.favmQrf,:asto  our  pafaUO) 
'.finances,  the.  bank  restriction  act  might  never  be  repealed,  as.oer*^ 
tainly  was  the  opinion  of  manypeoplein  this  Country,  who  desnaired 
nf  ever  seeing  the  circidation  of  q[iede  restored  to  ita  toniiea 
value.    Indeed  one  of  tbe  supporters  of  the  doctrinte  ef.theooBKv 
mittee,  went  the  length  of  aiggesting  that  a  neijir.axttage  should  bn- 
niade  on  the  footing  of  the  increased  price  of  bullion,  when  it  waaia4} 
5/«,10$.  the  ounce,  or  to  reduce  ihe  value  of  our  coin  ^Nty  jper 
.etet«,  a'proposal.  which,  no  doiibt  woidd  time-  kept  np  «nooiim(l 
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{irices  U>  ftfaftt  4ntehi«  but  must  have  been  nn  actual  fraud  on  our 
public  .dredltors  io  that  amount." 
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iiET.  X.  jrf  Charge  tq  the  Clergy  of  tie  Archdeaconry  of 
ColchciUr^  iu  the  Diocese  of  hondon^  in  the  year  im5. 
Bu  J.  Jeferson,  AM.  am  F.A.$.  pp;  37.  Colcb^er^ 
Sleymer. 

xtJE  topics  of  this  useful  and  interesting  Charge  are  those  sug- 
gested hy  the  duties  specially  belonging  to  the  archldiacon^l 
office.  Adverting  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  Chaige  recentiv 
4divered,  Mr.  Jefferson  introduces  his  addi^ss  to  his  clerical 
brethren  with  a  well-merited  eulorium  on  that  truly  epbcopal 
production ;  and  upon  the  respectml  plea  that  it  would  be  pre* . 
auoiptuotts  in  him  to  touch  upon  subjects  however  momentous 
which  have  been  so  profoundly  treated  by  the  Diocesan^  h« 
fiatsea  iamecKatdy  to  those  which  his  own  parochial  viaitalion 
jnit  x»mpleated  Itts  brought  before  bim.  The  first  of  these  is 
^  Miered  edifices  'in  vdhich  the  members  of  tbe  Cbvrdi  of 
•EnglUti^  asseoAla  for  the  piiidic  worship  of  God.  .It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Arrfideaoon  to  visit  once  'm  tbrae  years  ail  iha 
ifhurdbes  withinliis  boonds^  to  examine  whether  the  church- 
wardbis  have  maintained  the  stmctuiie  in  sufficient  reparation^ 
BJMj  as  the  85lh  canon^  setting  forth  their  duty^  expresses  itj 
'^  Jn  tb«t  orderly  and  decent  sort  as  best  becometh  the  house  of 

The  faithful  execution  of  this  trusty  especially  where,  through 
the  inficmities  of  agp  or  any  other  less  justifiable  cause,  the  due 
peafomiaoce  of  it  has  been  loiig  neglected,  does  not  promise^ 
under  ihecircutmrtmces  of  tbe  times,  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 
undertaking.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  experience  of  Mr, 
J^fierson :  for  having  paid  a  Just  tribute  to  our  Reformcirs  for 
preserving  amidst  the  convulsions  of  contending  parties,  for  our 
use  and  veneratiop,  those  noble  Gothic  structures  Ifvhiuh  grace 
our  country — ^tbft  monuments  both  of  tlie  taste  and  pious  muni* 
-ficeiice  of  anti^nt  days ;  a  painful  observation,  iss  he  justly  de- 
scribes it,  is  extorted  Ifrom  bim  on  surveying  their  present  state. 

**  That  an  unworthy  pardmony  has  often  been  as  injurious  ^ 
gross  barbarisniy  and  the  bund  of  avarice,  in  some  instances, 
more  destructive  than  the  hand  of  violence*'  insomuch  that  <'  in  a 
large  ma^iitfof  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  tbe  genius  of 
<iftthiiecturie  frill  £nd  more  with  which  to  be  disgusted,  or  i|ie 
geniua^of 'r(G|f{[ion  to  lament*'^ 
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Accordingly^  laying  down  as  an  impr^nable  position^ 

<^  That  religion,  like  man,  must  have  two  component  partir 
an  extemai  {orm  as  well  as  an  internal  spirit,  and  that  these  as  the 
hedy  and  seul,  will  ever  have  an  influence  upo^  each  other#^' 

He  remonstrates  at  some  length,  and  with  great  force  of  ar- 
gument, against  the  contempt  of  this  principle  which  our 
'  churches  exhibit,  and  having  contrasted  their  neglected  statv' 
with  the  present  grandeur  of  Mahometan  mosques^  ^nd  the  past 
magnificence  of  heathen  temples,  and  shewn  by  an  induction  of 
particulars^  that  in  proportion  as  the  influence  of  religion  pre^ 
tailed  more  or  less  at  different  periods,  the  sacred  edifices  both 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  been  honoured  with  that  dig^ 
nity,  order,  and  decoration^  to  which,  from  their  very  uses^ 
they  are  entitled,  he  sums  up  this  part  of  his  Charge  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  which  are,  he  justly  observes,  an  evident  deduc-r 
lion  from  his  premises^  and  which  be  wishes  therefore  strongly 
to  enforce* 

^*  That  in  every  age  and  country,  in  a  maierial  as  well  aff  % 
nptrUual  s^nse,  the  supreme  Being  should  be  served,  with  the  best 
tbings,  net  with  the  worst*— that  a  reverence  of  what  is  dedic^tad 
to  God  is  a  reverence  of  God  himself;  that  though  the  temple  of 
iSolomon  cannot  be  a  model  for  future  temples,  any  more  than  ido- 
'  latrous  deities  can  be  put  in  competitioa  with  the  true  God,  who 
was  worshipped  there ;  yet  that  God  having  by  his  Spirit  directed 
the  structure — he  expects,  that  we  should  honour  them  with  our 
substance  wherever  he  condescends  to  bless  us  with  his  more  imme* 
diate  presence; — that  if  the  presence  of  the  Shekinah  resting  upon 
the  ark  was  to  the  Jews  in  their  passage  through  the  mazes  of  th« 
wilderness  to  an  earthly  Canaan,  a  perpetual  claim  of  reverence 
ipt  the  tabernacle— the  presence  of  Christ,  leading  us  through  the 
difficulties  and  temptations  of  the  world  to  an  everlasting  rc»l, 
mitet,  and  ought,  to  produce  a  tenfold*  reverence  for  his  Chlwch*'* 

It  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected  firom  Mr.  Jefferson,' 
that  having  expressed  these  sound  religious  sentiments,  his  own 
resolution  should  be  formed  to  act  upon  them  to  the  fidl  extent 
of  his  powers.  He  does  iK)t,  however,  leave  us  to  draw  this 
.  inference  for  oursejves,  but  having  sketched  out  the  history  of 
the  ^anon  law,  and  thus  shewn  the  shelter  to  be  found  in  it  for 
the  assertion  of  his  authority  and  the  claim  which  it  gives  him 
to  his  clerical  brethren's  best  exertions  in  his  support,  he  deb- 
ters  this  public  pledge  of  his  intentions. 

«  As  far  as  these  canons  have  reposed  a  trust  in  me,  and  en- 
joined a  duty,  I  cannot  consider  it  of  inferior  men^ent;  and  shall 
therefore  use  my  best  endeavours,  if  God  i»  pleas^  to  bless  mr 
Irith  life  and  health,  faithfuUjr  to  fulfil  it.'' 
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The  Charge  now  passes  on  to  other  external  circumstances  in 
^blic  worship  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  the  Archdeacon^ 
and  in  order  to  shew  that  uniformity  in  the  public  service  has  a 
closer  alliance  than  many  conceive  it  to  have  mth  conformity  ot 
doctrine,  and  thus  to  give  a  consequence  in  the  estimation  of  the 
'  clergy  to  points  which  they  may  have  been  induced  Co  overlook 
as  insignificant,  or  to  contemn  aa  iines^ntial,  the  Archdeacon, 
invites  his  clerical  brethren  to  the  following  consideration* 

.^  ^  Indeed  if  we  consider  from  what  shades  of  difference,  distinc* 
tions  have  arisen  in  the  Christian  family ;  by  what  trifling  variations^ 
divisions  have,  in  modern  times,  been  introduced  into  the  Christian 
Church ;  we  shall  easily  perceive  by  what  apparently  trifling  de- 
viations, even  in  structure,  or  in  forms,  our  Church, — scriptural  as 
it  is  in  all  that  belongs  to  it,  may  be  assimilated  to  Che  Conveo* 
tide;  and  being  blended  with  it  in  superficies,  may  appear  less  dis- 
tinct in  essence ;  thereby  facilitating  the  secession  of  the  flock,  aj^i- 
promoting  a  delusion  which  it  ought  to  be  our  first  duty  and  our  first 
care  Co  prevent.'' 

Proceeding  to  specify  the  particulars  to  which  this  general  ob- 
servation applies,  i/lt'  Jefferson  animadverts,  in  the  first  place, 
with  great  propriety,  on  the  superseding  our  authorised  Psafuipdy 
by  Hymns,  and  our  prescribed  forms  of  Prayer  by  extempore 
efiiisions,  and  desceiKiing  to  a  point  of  minor  account,  imt  bf 
no  means  unimportant,  he  calls  the  attention  of  the  Clergy  tft 
it  as 

*^  Worthy  of  observation  that  even  style  and  manner ^  as  distinct 
^m  doctrine,  may  corrupt  the  taste  of  the  hearers,  and  give  a 
bias  in  favour  of  those  preachers  whose  Creeds  are  spurious,  and 
whose  principles  are  as  much  at  enmity  with  the  tenets,  as  their 
practice  is  with  the  discipline,  of  the  Church*" 

The  unvarying  observance  of  the  Canons  and  Rubrics  is  next 
forced,  and  tlie  pecuUar  claim  of  the  Chancel  to  marked  dis- 
tinction, pointed  out,  as  consecrated  to  the  more  solemn  ser- 
vices of /eligion,  and  therefore  commanding  more  than  ordinary 
rfjverence.    In  this  feeling  we  concur  entirely  with  the  Arch- 
deacon, and  never  observe  without  lamenting  it,  that  innovation  of* 
modern  times,  the  renooval  of  the  pulpit  from  the  side  of  the  aisle, 
where  our  Reformers  left  it,  to  a  position  which  throws  the  Altar' 
iato  the  back  ground  and  takes  away  the  impression  of  its  pre-f 
eniiinetice,     Of  evtry  Church  where  this  change  has  taken  place '• 
we  have  no  hesitation  iq-  saying,  in  Mr.  Jeffersorfs  words,  that  - 
^  the  character  of  the  edifice"  is  destroyed ;  but  here  we  see  the 
natural  alliance  between  ybr/w  and  spirit ^  for  this  innovation  has 
grown  upon  ut^  precisely  in  the  proportion  that  the  sacrament  has 

fallen 
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fallen  into  contempt  and  Preaching  been  raised  in  popular  esli* 
matioD. 

The  state  of  the  Communion  plate  is  the  subject  of  the  Ardi* 
deacon's  concluding  pbservatioDi.  ''  He  very  frequently  found 
it/  be  says  "  far  from  worthy  its  most  holy  uses/-  and  we  fear 
were  he  transktied  to  any  other  archdeaconry  in  the  kingdc»m  hia 
experience  would  be  die  same*  His  r^eptions  upon  this  dis* 
creditable  circumstance  claim  general  qpnsideratioo. 

f<  Appointed  as  it  is  to  the  most  solemn  act  of  Christian  worsUp, 
to  that  sacred  feast  at  which  the  *  Elder  Brotiie^  *'  of  an  infant 
ftunily,  afterwards  to  be  multiplied  as  the  stars  of  heaveiiy  dei^ed^ 
to  preside ;  to  that  Holy  Sifpper  which  commemorates  the  greatasl^ 
itaercy,  that  has  been  or  can  be  Tbuchsafedi  to  man ;  to  liuit  higfi' 
ordinance  whii^  carries  the  pvirified  spirit)  on  iaitb»  on  hope,  mi4 
charity  to  heaven ;  and  raising  the  downcast  eye  qf  penitence  tat^ 
file  crossy  ^  there  cheers  it  with  a  certified  atonement  :^thus  ex* 
alted  above  all  thing*  that  are  earthly  in  its  use,  above  all  that  cai| 
administer  to  or  decorate  the  most  costly  entertainti^ent ;  it  eafmot 
be  reverent,  it  cannot  be  satisfactory  to  the  devout  piind,  to  see  it 
in  rudeness  or  impifrity  of  appearance,  as  well  as  in  intrinric  ^orth,^ 
inferror  to  similar  articles,  which  are  appointed  tp  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  common  life.  While  an  encreased  and  becoming  de- 
cency in  aU  cases  apd  in  srniite  a  magnificent  and  sumptuous  spleQ[« 
dour,  marking  the  character  of  the  age,  addnis  our  own  trikks,  it 
would  indeed  be  painful  to  behold  !  tt^e  table  of  the  Lord'  aione' 
devoid  of  decency  in  decoration,  were  I  not  persuaded  that  it  liaf. 
proceeded  iratherfrom  a  want  of  relieious  consideration,  than  of  re-^ 
ffgious  sentiment ;  and  I  am  satisfied  tUs  defect  iifieds  only  to  b» 
tfbggested  to  ensnre  its  correction.'* 

'  Strictures  upon  the  siM:red  vessels  provided  for  the  Co^Of  uoiofi. 
naturally  lead  the  thought^  to  the  holy  Ordinance  itself,  and  it  i»  % 
reflection  which  the  survey  of  theni  can  scarcely  fail  to  sugg^t 
that  a^,  "  by  being  made  of  the  baser  metals,  they  bear  tesrtiinony 
of  a  less  opulentj  so  they  afford,  in  the  <)uantity  thipy  are  calcu- 
lated to  containymarks  of  a  purer  age** — aod  the  painfpl  result  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  enquiries  being  tp  this  effect,  that  f* in  sonnre 
parishes  not  one  in  fifty ;  in  others  not  one  in  twenty ;  9nd  pi  a 

*  We  introduce  this  expression  becamse  sp  it  sliands  ifi  the  p0»* 
sage  which  we  cite,  marked  as  a  quotation ;  we  papaot  however 
suppress  o^r  repugnance  at  introducing  it.  Our  Redeemer's  iniS« 
nite  condescension,  we  are  aware,  renders  the  terms  legitipate ;  1t>ut 
if  he  ispkased  to  faumtile  himself  to  an  equality  with  us  it  dfpes  not 
therefore  follow  that  we  should  so  speak  as  to  convey  the  idea  of 
ejrep  ^n  approach  of  ec|Viality  with  him*   '    •         *  • 
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iSsw  tiMit  €«ie  in  ten  of  the  adult  population j  seem  to  be  in  the 
^ctice  of  joining  in  this  most  essential  ordinance/  it  would  have 
been  a  disappointment  to  us  had  he  quitted  the  subject  fidtbout 
strongly  enforcing  it  upon  his  clerical  brethren  as  calling  loudly 
upon  them  for  instruction,  for  admonition^  for  reTnonstrance^  for 
eihortation^  for  advice  :  this  he  does  in  a  few  but  pointed  ob* 
feervationsj,  and  then  closes,  if  not  an  eloquent^  yet,  as  we  set  out 
with  remarking^  a  very  useful  address^  with  this  recapitulation  and 
re-enforcement  of  the  points  brought  under  discussion. 

**  Let  not  an  umworthy  aoarke  dilapidate,  nor  a  corrupt  tast€ 
transform^  her  temples;  let  not  BXi  unvoting  ox  forced  smmimon^ 
condemn  her  laws,  nor  a  misplaced  criticism  vitiate  her  liturgies  \  let 
not  a  spurious  Uberality  warp  her  creeds,  nor  an  opprobrioas  contempt 
tadanger  her  charity.  There  is  no  vacillation  in  truth, — it  i$ 
^*  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.'* 


•mm0»mm 


JkVLT.  XL    Poetical  Ej^mons;  comprinng  Poems,  SallaA, 
and  Songs.    By  C.  Feist.    Crown  8vo.    pp.  80. 

JjIR.  C*  Feist  is  one  of  the  most  pert  and  self-sufficient  young 
gentlemen  with  wbom  it  has  been  our  chance  to  meet^  in  the 
coune  of  our  critical  labonra.    From  his  prefece,  it  appears 
timt  he  has  been  a  lawyer's  clerk^  or  something  of  the  kind,  and 
his  volume^  which  he  states  to  be  his  '^  pet/'  proves  that,  if  faie 
W9B»  not ''  foredoomed  a  father^s  soul  to  cross,    he  was  certainly 
fixredoomed  ^'  to  pen  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross."    Such, 
how^vo*,  is,  of  course,  not  his  own  opinion.    "  I  should  not," 
says  he,  "  have  avowed  myself  the  author  of  the  following  poems^ 
was  I  not  prepared  to  meet  and  answer  every  objection  that  can 
possibly  be  urged  against  them."    In  this  modest  strain  he  goes 
on  for  some  time,  aud  convinces  us  that  he  has  been  long  enough 
Gcmnected  with  the  profession  of  the  law,  to  imbibe  a  large  por* 
tion  of  the  impudence  of  its  professors.    The  manner  in  which,, 
by  anticipation,  he  defends  himself  from  critical  censure,  is 
delightful.    If,  says  he,  I  published  at  eighteen,  Moore  and 
Hum  did  the  same ;  if  I  quit  law  for  the  Muses,  Scott,  Moore 
tad  m«iy  others  did  the  same ;  if  I  write  pastoral,  Cunningham, 
Shenstone  and  Hamilton  did  the  same ;  if  some  of  my  poems 
^'  present  the  readers  with  every  species  of  bad  composition/' 
Dem  Swift's  first  production  did  die  same ;  and  if  I  have  been 
giiiity  of  '*  errors  against  prosody,"  I  cau  plead  that  ''  half  a 
lumiked  poets  more  eminent  than  ^  can  ever  hope  to  be/^  hav« 
been  the  same,  and  even  in  a  worse  de^ee*    It  is  impossible 

^  not 
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not  to  adoiire  tbe  exquisite  logic  of  this.  Men  of  ^mu&  bav^. 
done  certain  things ;  s^nd,  therefore,  dunces  may  do  the  same. 
Mr.  Feist  should  have  remembered,  that  the  ass  was  cudgelled, 
for  attempting  to  play  the  tricks  of  the  spaniel.  So  couiideQty 
however,  is  he  of  his  pow  ers,  that  he  declares, "  should  the  critic 
feel  inclined  to  continue  his  strictures,  he  will  find  me  furnished 
with  answers  to  them,  be  they  what  they  may."  For  our  parti 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  onis  observation  on  his  verses^ 
which  is,  that  they  are  absolutely  among  the  very  worst  which  we 
have  ever  seen.  What  answer  he  will  make  to  this,  we  knowr 
not,  and,  in  truth,  we  have  little  curiosity  tp  know.  We  would 
give  him  some  advice,  were  he  pot  obviously  a  subject  on  whom 
it  would  be  thrown  s^way ;  and  we  must  confess  that  we  feel  no 
pleasure  in  performing  t^e  thankless  office  of  thrpwing  pearlf 
Defore  swine. 


Art.  XIJ.  t^ore  and  Horror;  an  Imitation  of  thePresenf, 
and, a  Model  for  all  Future  Romances. .  }iy  Ircastrensis. 
12mo.    pp.219.     Stockdale,     IS  15. 

X  HE  author  of  this  bagatelle  has  had  wisdom  enou^  to  dis* 
cover,  that  the  mock  heroic,  will  not  bear  to  be  prolonged  to 
ihe  extent  of  a  modern  novel.  A^  a  professed  burlesque,  upon 
productions  Of  this  description,  it  has  all  the  distortion  of  carica- 
ture,  and  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  improbable  incidents 
^nd  extravagant  sentiment.  A  secret  spring  and  trap  door  ar6 
ever  at  hand,  to  e^^tricate  the  hero  and  heroine,  or  involve  tbe 
adventurers  in  greater  perplexity :  by  the  help  of  this  convenient 
machine,  and  other  licences  of  the  romance,  the  author,  with 
infinite  expedition,  contrives  to  drown  and  hang  his  hero,  tp 
cast  him  into  a  furnace  of  molten  glass,  and  have  him  fished  up 
^s  a  mermaid,  and  presented  in  a  turtle-tub  to  Buonaparte.^ 

Whether  the  author  has  carried  his  imitation  of  the  epic  plan 
farther,  artd  has  interwoven  an  allegory  with  his  fable ;  or  has 
jnerely  undertaken  to  budesque  that  part  of  the  economy  of 
!«roic  compositions,  we  leave  to  profounder  wits  to  determine. 
To  assist  those  who  may  think  '^  two  grains  of  wheat  in  a  bushel 
of  chaff  worth  the  trouble  of  seeking,"  we  shall  observe,  that  dm 
insurrection  of  the  Spanish  patriots,  on  which  M.  Rocca  has 
written  so  much,  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  and  eloquence  of 
our  author's^  hero.  A  few  passages  now  strung  tc^ther  wil} 
^cn8ble  t}ie  reader  to  draw  bis  own  conclusions  relative  to  tfa^ 

,  latent 
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iAtent  jense  wluch^the  author  may  have  veiled  imder  the  literal  in- 
cidents of  his  fable. 

•  *<  The  whole  conduct  of  the  war  In  the  penlDSula,  with  all  its 
brilliant  detail  of  events,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  present  ministry, 
irithout  the  least  mention  being  made  of  Thomas.  Those  who  are 
sceptical  about  the  existence  of  Thomas  must  give  them  the  whole 
undivided  praise ;  but  they  should  first,  by  a  careful  perusal  of  all 
the  registers  in  the  kingdom,  prove  his  nonentity.  At  all  events 
^(B  wannest  thanks  of  the  nation  are  due  somewhere.**    P.  147, 

The  following  description,  with  the  initials  of  the  name  of 
that  well  known  and  iinfbrtuiiifte  person,  to  whom  it  alludes,  will 
At  least  identify  the  party  with  whom  the  hero  is,  in  some  mea- 
«ure>  politically  connected*  it  exhibits  him  at  sea^  in  the  event- 
ful crisis^  wfaeh  wafted  on  a  hen-coop,  he  is  relieved  by  an  ap« 
proaching  vessel* 

m  •  *  • 

4 

**  In  the  mean  time  a  vessel,  of  the  most  curious  form  and  con- 
struction that  ever  was  made,  appeared  in  sight ;  the  form  was 
ihat  of  a  clubf  the  sails  were  in  the  shape  of  a  dub,  ther  mast  was  a 
lelttb,  in  fact  the  whole  aiBur  was  a  floating  club.  It  appears  that 
some  thirty  or  forty  dukes,  marquisses,  and  earls  had  clubbed  toge-^ 
ther  to  furnish  this  vessel,  in  which  they  might  enjoy  each  others' 
society  without  interruption,  and  might  float  after  fine  weather  to 
every  portion  of  the  globe.  Their  idea  was  singular,  but  their 
conversation  was  so  ^rightly,  so  elegant,  so  thoroughly  club,  that. 
IVIr.  S — ^W — f  himself,  could  he  have  entered  the  vessel,  would  have 
been  delighted.  Noblest  and  best  of  men !  into  whatever  part  of 
the  globe  the  harsh  fates  shall  throw  the  author  of  this  immortal 
work,  it  will  be  his  highest  consolation  to  have  seen  and  conversed 
with  thee."    P,  149. 

We  obtain  a  little  further  insight  into  this  mysterious  cht* 
racter^  in  the  following  passage,  in  which  the  hero  is  described 
in  the  same  awkward  dilemma. 

**  He  immediately  swam  forward,  seized  the  hen-coop,  and 
again  seated  himself  on  that  vehicle.  He  was  now  totally  at  a  loss 
for  occupation.  *  I  now,'  said  he,  '  feel  quite  alone ;  my  tobacco 
and  pipe  are  as  if  they  had  never  been/  In  this  distress,  he  smote 
himself  with  his  fist  on  every  part  of  his  body ;  at  last  his  knuckles 
hit  against  some  books,  in  the  pocket  of  his  vestments.  To  hia 
g;reat  joy,  he  found  a  Spanish  grammar,  a  dictionary,  and  a  volume 
^ Lopez  de  Vega»  Thomas  applied  himself  with  so  much  intense- 
xiess  to  his  books,  that  in  three  hours  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
language,  and  could  speak  it  with  the  fluency  of  a  native.  This 
anecdote  places  the  character  of  Thomas  in  the  highest  raiik  of  ge« 
liius.    liv90\jliL.'beiiffic^iojindaparalkl''    P«163# 

But  enough  of  this  trifling. 

Akt. 
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Art.  Xni.  Jn  Extract  from  n  Journal,  kq9t  M  Board 
Jf .  M.  S.  Bellerophon,  Captain  F.  L.  Maiiland,  from  Sa-^ 
iuirday  July  15,  19lb,  to  Monday,  Jugutt  1,  \%\5 ;  being' 
thi  Period  durif^which  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  on  Boom 
that  Ship.  By  Lieutenant  John  Bnwerbank,  R.  N.  (late  of 
the  Bellerophon.)  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix  of  Official 
and  other  Documents.    8vo.  pp.  76. 

Fletcher,  or  more  probabljr  Sbirkjj  in  Us  eomeily  of  Ae^ 
CoronatioQ^  makey  Seleucus  tay 
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From  a  move  cheap  nobility  to  eaxfb&h' 
From  dark  originak,  and  aordid  Mood; 
Nay»  some  that  had  no  fathers,  sons  o'  4h'  eaxtiv 
And  flying  people,  have  aspir'd  to  kingdisqss. 
Made  nations  trembtes  nay^  hare  pvactie'd  frownr 
To  awe  the  world— —« 

These  lines  are  not  inapplicable  to  the  &llen  NapoTc 
Happily  for  mankind^  however,  Us  frowns  vriii  no  longer 
the  world.  His  red  and  terr^  star  b  set  in  utter  darknessw.. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  natural  to  wish  to  know  how  he -bears  himselff 
after  his  fall,  lliis  pamphlet  wiD  fumish  some  portioa  of  th^ 
desired  information.  It  contains,  says  the  aothor,  ^  a  plain  mi*- 
varnished  narrative  of  occurrences  (as  far  as  they  came  mider 
my  observation)  during  the  tim6  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  on 
board  the  Bellerophon.^  It  bears  in  itself  evident  marks  of 
authenticity.  The  ^anecdotes  which  it  relatea  are  curio«s>  andb 
some  of  them  are  highly  characteristic.  Many  of  them  have 
been  copied  by  the  daily  papers,  and,  therefore,  we  will  not 
iqure  the  sale  of  lieutenant  Bowerbank's  book,  by  extiaqting 
any  bf  those  which  have  been  left  untouched.  He  seems.  ^ 
have  no  fears  except  of  Reviewers,  <rf  whom  he  certainly  faaa« 
fpfqiidable  idea.  But  his  fears  widi  respect  to  them  are  ground* 
less,  as  he  has  not  committed  any  such  literary  faults,  as  would 
justify  them  in  **  cutdng  up  the  poor  sailor.*^ 

^'    "J*  ■  .    J.I'   |»^»^F^t^— Wf»^^W*P*— »^— Aw^.— ■— — ^w..— ^^  ■  — I  lift  mi  *   ^^ 

Ai^T*  XIV,    Speeeh  of  Mr.  Phillips,  delivered  in  the  Court  of 
.  Common  Pleas,  Dublin,  in  the  Caee  of  Guthrie  v.  Sterne. 
94  pp.    Faulkner* 

K 

Ireland  Ims  of  late  yean  dbonded  with  men  of  AsliQ^ 
guished  eloque^qe  ip  the  s«nate>  the  pulpit,  «nil  at  ihe  barf 
indeed  a  natural  veiq  of  florid  but  captiyal^^.  ^o^piQIBQce  is  the 

general 
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gmenit  diaraoter  of  tbe  Irish.  Their  ardnt  sad  eiilliutiastic 
tempers  are  mftised  into  their  composkbDS,  and  in  extem- 
pore addresses  they  are  peculiarly  happy.  More  brilliant  than 
aioiidx  they  hurry  their  hearers  on^  without  perniitting  them  to 
enquire  into  the  strength  of  their  arguments^  or  question  the 
truth  of  their  assertions.  In  depth  and  argumentative  reasoning, 
the  speeches  of  the  Triih  are  greatly  deficient:  their  cluquenqe 
ik  admirably  adapted  for  the  momeutj  but  will  rarely  bear  calm 
jj^rusal  in  the  closet. 

The  speech  before  us  will^  we  think,  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
die  foregoing  remarks  :  it  has  been  much  celebrated  of  late^  and 
it  displays  indeed  a  brilliant  specimen  of  Irish  eloquence.  It 
was  delivered  upon  one  of  those  melancholy  occasions  whicl^ 
bsippily  for  Ireland^  appear  to  be  of  rarer  occurrence  there  t}iam 
at  hopi^.  The  plaintiff  was  the  intimate  friend  of  tbe  pleader^ 
iwhose  happiness  had  been  destroyed  by  one  of  those  *'  vaiu  and 
vapid  coxcombs^  whose  vices  tinge  the  frivolity  of  their  follies 
vi^th  something  of  a  more  odious  character  than  ridicule.^  We 
|>roceed.tp  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts,  which  ,wiU 
enable  them  to  judge  whether  we  have  been  justified  in  the  prmsa 
yve  have  bestowed ;  and  the  following  description  of  marriagie  it 
perhaps  ope  of  the  finest  parts  in  the  whole. 

^'  But  of  all  the  ties  ^at  boiind,  of  all  the  bounties  that  blessed 
her,  Ireland  most  obeyed,  most  loved,  mosl  reverenced,  the  nuptial 
Contract.  She  saw  it  the  gift  of  heaven,  the  charm  of  earth,  the  jpy 
pf  the  present,  the  promise  of  the  futpre,  the  innocence  of  enjoy- 
Baent,  the  chastity  of  passion,  the  sacrament  of  love:  the  sle^ider 
curtain  that  shades  the  sanctuary  of  her  marriage  bed,  has  in  ita 
purity  tbe  splendour  of  the  mountam  snow,  and  for  ita  protectiaa 
|il^  texture  of  the  mountain  adamant." 

Id  a  l^fii^iful  and  pathetic  strain^  he  describes  the  mutual 
•bappiq^ss  ||ib$isting  betiveeit  the  plaintiff  and  his  wife  until  the 
ajipeaneQe  of  tbe  de^p^lant^  whp 

'^  with  the  serpent's  wiles  and  the  serpent's  wickedness,  stole 
into  the  Edep  of  domestic  life ;  poisoning  sill  that  was  pure,  poU 
luting  all  that  was  loyely,  defying  God,  destroying  man,  a  dsemoa 
in  die  disguisp  of  virtue,  a  hendd  of  hell  in  ihe  paradise  of 
iiiROcence.^^ 

.  Thi^  Apip^^gai  b^^  avowed  that  ambition  prompted  hini  to 
his  infi^moua  pi4j:po^^  vyhicH  calls  forth  from  Mr.  Phillips  'the 
|ii>WQWWg  Wi^pM^faiptipn.    '      . 

^  I  had  heard,  pndeed,  that  ambition  waaa  vicei--rbot  thaa  a  rjee 
m  eqm^cal  it  V^ed'  on  virtae  $  that  it  was  the  aspis^n  of  a  spiril^ 
IK>me|inie8  perhaps  appallin|(,  always  magnificent ;  that  thoijigh  it9 
•*'  "  •  jprasp' 
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jfrasp  might  be  fate,  and  its  flight  might  be  famine,  sdll  it  reposed  •» 
iearth's  pinnacle,  and  played  in  heaven's  lightnings ;  that  though  it 
might  fall  in  ruins,  it  arose  in  fire,  and  was  withal  so  cplendid,  that 
even  the  horrors  of  that  fall  became  immerged  and  mitigated  in  the 
beauties  of  that  aberration!  But  here  is  an  ambition-r-base,  and 
barbarous,  and  illegitimate :  with  all  the  grossness  of  the  vice,  with 
none  of  the  grandeur  of  the  virtue';  a  mean«  muffled,  dastard  incen« 
diary,  who  in  the  silence  of  sleep,  and  in  the  shades  of  midnight, 
eteals  his  Ephesian  torch  into  the  fane,  which  it  was  virtue  to  adore, 
tnd  worse  than  sacrilege  to  have  violated." 


•     • 

Art.  XV.  French  DeleciuSf  consisting  of  a  Farie^  of  Short 
Sentences,  Historical  Anecdotes,  S^c.  By  James  Foley,  qfthe. 
University  of  Paris.     Law  and  Whittaker*     1815. 

jTHE  commercial  intercourse  between  France  and  Great  Bri* 
tain^  which  is  about  to  take  place,  renders  the  acquisition  of  the 
French  language  highly  necessary.  As  an  elementary  book,  and 
an  easy  introduction  to  the  French  language,  Mr.  Foley's  French 
Delectus  has  a  claim  to  public  notice.  The  following  sentiment 
with  which  the  author  closes  his  preface,  is  excellent. 

^  The  cause  of  instruction  should  n^ver  be  separated  from  that 
of  morality:  those  who  deviate  from  this  principle  in  the  education, 
of  youth,  whatever  merit  they  may  appear*  to  possess,  are  not  enti«. 
tiled  to  the  este&a  or  approbation  o£  Uie  public. 
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Art.  XVI.  A  Key  to  Gregory* s  Arithmetic,  adapted  to  the 
First  and  to  a  prepared  Second  Edition.  To  which  is  affixed 
a  Compendium  of  Logarithmic  Arithmetic.  By  the  Author^ 
of  the  Arithmetic,    ds.    12mo.   pp.  128.  Longman  and  Ca^ 

'1814. 

It  has  t)€Come  fashionable  of  late  to  publish  books  on  certaia 
subjects  wrapped  up  in  a  deal  of  obscurity  which  renders  aqother 
volume  indispensable,  under  the  nameof  ^JCey.  How  far  such  a 
mode  of  disseminating  knowledge  is  expedient,  we  will  not  deter* 
mipe.  Mr.  Gregory  has  exercised  a  great  deal  of  labour  in  thit 
work,  as  also  in  his  arithmetic^  which  is  upon  a  new  system.  We- 
think  Mr.  Gregory  has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  his  expbnationr 
of  the  nature  and  use  pf  logarithms ;  and  diis  work  reflects  credit 
on  the  abilities  of  the  Master  of  the  Free  (Sranunar  School  o(l 
Repion.  '         *         .  .         A     - 
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Art*  XVn.    The  Principal  Event$  in  the  Life  of  Moses,  tfc^ 
By  Henry  tsocey,     l6ino.    Darton.    1815* 

Sacred  Biography  is  a  copious  source  of  pleasing  instrac«> 
tioo  to  persons  of  all  ages^  classes,  and  conditions ;  but  is  espe* 
cially  calculated  to  form  the  lives  and  direct  the  conduct  of  the 
yoong. 

'  Mosesj  the  great  legislator  of  the  chosen  people  of  God^  and 
the  inspired  writer  of  the  Pentateuch^  from  the  momentous  events 
of  his  life  is  a  character,  which,  if  well  delineated,  must  have  fi 
striking  and  impressive  effect.  Moses  was  his  own  biographer  ; 
we  approve  therefore  the  idea  which  the  author  of  the  preseni 
work  has  adopted,  of  drawing  from  the  inspired  writings  of  th^ 
great  Hebrew  lawgiver  a  well  arranged  narrative  of  his  life.^ 
Such  a  work  is  peculiarly  serviceaUe,  to  preserve  the  rising  ge« 
Iteration  from  the  poison  of  Infidelity  diffused  through  various 
channels^  and  in  which  both  the  divine  legation,  and  the  inspira* 
ti^n  of  Moses  as  an  author,  are  called  in  question. 

Mr.  Lacey  has  adopted  a  pleasing  and  familiar  style ;  and  hii 
observations  are  of  a  practical  nature,  well  calculated  for  general 
edification.  But  we  cannot  forbear  censuring  an  opinion,  which 
we  conceive  of  a  dangerous  nature  in  Christian  theology.  Speak«* 
bg  of  the  children  of  Israel  gathering  manna  in  the  wilderness^ 
the  author  thus  expresses  himself. 

^  Without  speculating  on  the  mode  in  which  the  manna  came 
down,  the  Israelites  had  but  one  enquiry  to  make ;  *  Whether  the  pro- ' 
vision  was  suited  to  their  wants  ?'  Thus  should  we  be  comparatively 
unconcerned  about  the  mode  of  dispensing  the  ordinances  of  Christ: 
anxious  only  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  our  hearts  by  faith,  and  that' 
Vre  may  live  for  ever  through  Him."     P.  45. 

This  savours  too  much  of  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  times, 
which  is  setlii^  at  nought  all  the  divine  appointments.  \N'ith  the 
above  exception,  Mn  Lacey  «  Life  of  Moses  is  a  pleasing  and 
useful  work* 

MONTHLY  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

DlVlNlTt. 

A  Letter  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  Reference  to  the  Attentioa 
he  has  lately  paid  to  schdc  of  the  Religious  Classes  of  the  Community.     6'd. 

Perfect  religious  Liberty  the  Right  of  every  Human  Being  ;  and  Pcrsccutioil 
for  Conscience  Sake  the  most  atrocious  of  Crimes :  proved  iit  a  Sermon,  preached 
peeember  10th,  at  Hemel  Hempsteadi  for  the  Benefit  of  the  persecuted  Protestants 
in  France.    By  John  Liddon.     Is. 

Strictures  on  Hates's  Letters  to  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Ethelston,  and  on  the  Aletbo' 
dittie  Schism.    Addressed  to  the  Members  of^hat  Sect.    2s.  66. 

Baptism  a  Seal  of  the  Christian,  or  Remarks  on  the  former  of  *'  Two  Tracts, 
inteiided  to  convey  corre^^ct  Notions  of  Regeneration  and  Conversion,  according  tu 
the  Sense  of  tlie  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  Richard 
Manty  A.M.  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Ace."  By 
Jknmt  T.  Biddvlph,  A.M.  Minister  of  St.  James's,  Bristol,  &c.  &c.    as. 
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The  Challenge  TUidkated ;  or;  the  Utrum  Horam  Mo^«of  6«^titiiii  %di 
by  TJntt&nans.  shewn  to  be  at  Variance  with  the'  or^in^  ComifHssionof  Christy 
and  the  unifiorm  Usage  of  his  ^^pestlea.    4d. 

The  fatal  Effects  ot*  Religious  Intolerance.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Gateacre^ 
GhRpeU  on  Suodayi  December  17»  19i!h  inl^tioiiiBieBdation'ef «  Sobsciiptioa 
for  the  Belief  of  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  France^  and  published  for  their  Be. 
ncfit.     6y  the  Kev.  W.  Shephi^rd.     Is.  6d. 

Two  Sermons,  preached  in  the  Old  and  New  Cfa^irehes  at  Wolverinitnpton*  on 
Sunday,  December  10,  IStSt  preparatory  to  ^e  Establishment  of  a  Bible  Infidttf- 
tion.  By  the  Bev.  Edward  Cooper*  Btoctor  of  HamstaU  Red  ware*  and  of  Yoxalf^ 
in  the  County  of  StafTord^  &u.     Ss.  .  ^ 

ImraHnuel ;  a  Letter  on  Isaiah  viL  14.  and  dtlier  Subjects  relative  to  the  Clia- 
T^ctet  oi'  the  Messiahf  in  Answer  to  the  Strtctaravof  a  modem  Jtfw.  By  the  Rev. 
Edward  Daviest  Author  of  Sermons  onOiurch  Uttion,  &c.    7». 

A  Sermon,  preached  September  €1, 1815»  at  a  Visitation  held  by  Ins  6race  the 
Atohbishop  'of  Armagh,  FViihate  of  all  fi«laiid.  By  the  Hon.  and  ^t.  Charl^ 
Knox»  Artdideaoon  of  Ariaagh.    3s.  6d« 

The  Veracity  of  tlie  Evangelists  demonstrated*  by  a  comparative  View  of  tb«ir 
Histories.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Nares,  A.M.  F.R.$.  &c.    8s. 

Serknons,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Thistlethwaite,  M.A*  Minister  of  ^t.  George*8<^iurc^ 
Bolton.    8vo,    8s» 

Jnstification  by  Faith  without  Worlds ;  or,  S|t  Paul  and  St.  Jtuaes  reconciled 
A  Sermon  preached  at  Thirsk,  June  ^1,  1815)  at  the"  Visitation  of  the  Right 
Worsliipfttl  Charles  Baillie,  A.]tt.  Ardhdeacon  of  Clev^and.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Yoai%i  A.M.  Rector  of  Giliing ;  late  Feilow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Caa« 

bridge*    fts* 

BisToar. 

Practical  Geography;  in  a' Series  of  Bxercisesy  illustraftfve  of  the  Geography  tk 
all  the  Countries  in  the  civilised  World ;  with  twanty-five  outluie  Maps,  arid  4 
copious  Appendix  otv^|he  chief  Places.  By  Miss  Oieobnryy  df  Nottingham.  4io» 
tU  tSs. 

BiocniAi^Br* 

Jhe  life  and  Reign  of  James  IL  King  of  England,  Ue»  cuUeoted  ott  of 
lilembirs  written  by  his  own  Hand,  together  with  the  King^s  Advi^  tojbiis  Sor^ 
and  his  Majesty  V  Will.  Published  from  the  ori^nal  Stuart  Manuscripts  ivt 
Ca^Itbn  House;  By  th«  Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke,  LL.B.  F.'RjS.  Historiographer  lb  tli^ 
King,  Chaplain  to  the  HQueebold,  and  Librarian  to  tin' Ptinoe  Regent  2 -vote. 
4to.    61.  6s. 

Tlie  Life  of  the  Bight  Rev.  Father  in  God«  Jeremy  Tayloti  D-D.  diapkin  ia 
Ordinary  to  King  Charles  I.  .and  Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  Cdmior,  and  Dromore« 
B^  the  Rev.  H,^.  Bonuey,  M.A.  of  CJirist's  College*  C«Dbridin»  Ffebendary  of 
l^DcoIn,  &c.  &c.    8vo.    yjit, 

"A  Treatise  on  the  I<aw  of  Scotland  respecting  Titha8»  antf  the: Stipends  of  tii» 
Parochial  Clergy  ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  varioni  illostratife  |>0CQnieBta^ 
ttot  before  published.    3  vols.    8vo.    €l.  2s. 

POUTIC9,  ^ 

An  Inquiry  into  Ihe  Right  and  Duty  of  oompelling  Spain  to  relioqaish  ker 
lave  Trade  in  Northern  America.     8vo.    S$^ 

Letters  gn  Public-house  Licensing ;  shewing  the  Snort  of  the  piasent  ^ystAm* 
•riginally  printed  in  the  Times  NewspapiBrr  with  a  Proposal  .fof  &eir  Cuie.  :By 
a  Magistrate,  for  Middlesex,    gs. 

The  Happiness  of  States  ;  or,  an  Inquiry  coaeeming  PopQlatiaB,  the  Modea  df 
#ubsisting  and  employing  it,  and  the  £&cts  of  all  on  Human  Happiness.  Bf 
S.  Gray,  Esq.    4to.     11.  lis.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Laws  relating  to  private  Xjaaattc  Asylums  and  parttenlirly 
pn  the  Bill  for  their  Alteration*  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons  in- 1&14* 
9s.  6d. 

'  A  Letter  to  William  WilberforcCf  Esq.  M.P.  on  the  Snbjeet  of  Impressment; 
caUini^on  him  and  the  Philanthropists  of  this  Conntry,  (o  prove  those  Feelings  of 
Sensibility  theyes|>c«wed  iBtbtCtweofiiiiiBlwity  of  toeNegf «^ Sbvery,  by 
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tctifig  wi^  ibe  ««■•  Atdour  aad  Zoai  Ib  Ui«  Canae  of  Britiik  S^aat ik    3j 
Thomas  Urqahart.     Is. 

Obtervatioiit  on  Banks  Ar  Savings.    Bj  tbit  Rigbt  Hon.  Oe*rge  Ros6.    St. 

POETBT. 

Padilla;  «  Tale  of  Palestine.    By  J  Zaafe,  Eta. 

The  Daji  of  Harold  ;  a  Metrical  Tale.    By  1.  B.  Ro^rs.    St o.    19s. 

The  Wanderer  in  Norway.  By  ThoouH  Bfown,  Prafesaor  of  Moral  PhtlofO|rib]f 
in  the  University  of  Eduibucgh.    8n>.    7s. 

Prescience;  off  the  Secrets  of  Divination.  By  Edward  Smedley,  jon*  8to« 
^9.  6d. 

Ocean,  StciU,  and  other  Poedis.  By  John  Bf  adDentie^  D.D.  BGnister  of  Poii 
Mtiick.    Svo.    6s. 

The  Veils,  or  the  Triuniph  of  Constancy;  in  Six  Books.  By  Mia  PardcBk 
Svo.    10s.  «d. 

VOVBtS» 

TheFHnee;«r, tfaeBoyal  Ltbertfaies. '5to]s»    10mo.    ISs* 
Chronicles  of  «n  iUostrious  House ;  or,  the  Peer*  the  Lnwyery  and  the  Huaoh* 
ink.    By  Anne,  of  Swansea,    5  vols.    Il.7s.  6d. 

Love.  Bashness,  and  Revenge ;  or,  Tales  of  iffee  Fattions.  By  Rippin  Porteri 
Si^    fvols.    l«nio.    10s.  ^. 

ICXSCBLLA«IU. 

The  Taylot^s  Assbtant ;  containing  an  Analysis  of  the  Art  of  cotdns  to  fit  the 
HttaanForAwkli  Ease  and  Elegance,  upon  trtie  scientific  Piindples.  IHas- 
trated  with  twelve  engraved  Plates  and  Tables,  calculated  for  every  practical 
Farpose.    By  Cook  and  Golding.    5s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  B^view,  on  the  Subject  of  an  Article 
ia  No.  50,  of  that  Journal,  on  '<  The  Remains  of  John  Tweddel.*'  By  the  ]^ 
<>f£lehl.    Ss. 

The  Dai^er  of  premature  Tnterment,  pro? ed  from  many  remarkable  Instancoe 
of  People  who  have  recovered  after  being  laid  out  fur  Dead,  &c.  By  Joseph 
Taylor.    4s.  6d. 

Ar  Account  of  the  6rst.£diohnrgh  Mosical  Festival,  held  between  the  dOth  of 
Octol>er,  and  5th  of  November,  1815.  To  vthich  is  added,  an  Essay,  containing 
fly>me  general  Observations  on  Music.    By  George  Parquhar  Graham,  Esq.    Ts. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Yeast,  from  Malt  and  Hops,  witliont  thi» 
AddUien  4^ Chemical  Acids.     %  W.  H.  Blake^  Baker.    3s. 

A  popiUar  AccuuDt  of  St»  Paul's  Cathedral,  inclndiug  the  Explanations  of  diet 
Blounmental  Desi|>nfi^  by  the  respective  Artists,  and  other  interesting  Particulars, 
«oiBpreased  in  a  portable  Form,  for  the  Convenience  of  Strangers  visiting  tbef 
C^athedral,  and<einbeiyahod  with  a  correct  Ground  Plan.    Is. 

UTERARY  INTELUGENCE. 

WORI18   IN   THB    PRESS. 

An  Hntoric<tl  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Tnqukition,  as 
it  has  subttbted  in  different  GouDtriev;  abridfged  from  the  elabo* 
rate  Work  of  Philip  Limborch,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Am* 
sterdam.;  and  continued  by  Extracts  from  subsequent  Writers, 
Political  Reflexions  on  it's  Rejvival  in  Spaiii^  and  an  Historical 
purvey  of  the  Christum  Church  from  the  earliest  Afos ; ,  in  oa^ 
volume^  octavo^  vvith  Engravings* 
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'- '  Italian  Fhraseology,  intended  to  serve  bs  a  Comtmnion  to  alt 
Gjcjammars.  It  will  contain  a  Collection  of  th^  most  useful 
Phrases,  ivith  their  various  Constructions,  explained  by  a  new 
Method,  by  Mr.  Santei^ello. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Ten  Year*s  Residence  at  the  Court  of  Trir 
poll;  from  the  original  Correspondence,  in  the  Possession  of  the 
Family  of  the  late  Richard  TtUlj/,  Esq.  the  British  Consul ; 
comprising  Authentic  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of  the  reigning 
Bashaw,  his  Famijy,  and  various  Persons  of  Distinction ;  an 
Account  of  the  domestic  Manners  of  the  Moon,  Arabians,  and 
TurkSf'i^c  8cc.    In  a  quarto  volume. 

Amusemenls  in  Solitude;  or  the  Influence  of  Science,  litera- 
ttire^and  the  liberal  Arts  on  the  Conduct  and  Happiness  of  Pri- 
irate  Life,  by  the  Author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature, 

All  Ess€^  on  the  distinct  Provinces  of  Reason  and  Faith,  by 
(he  Rev.  Charles  L  Lyon^  B.  A.  being  the  Cambridge  Hulsiaa 
Prize  Essay  for  1815. 

.  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Institutions  of  the  Roman  Ca^ 
iholic  Religion,  by  the  Uev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  M.  A.  in  an  oc-« 
Cavo  volume. 

A  Translation  of  M.  de  Pratfs  Work,  entitled.  The  Cengresr 
0f  Vienna. 

Modern  Judaism,  or  a  brief  Account  of  the  Opiuions,  Tnidi«» 
fions.  Rites  and  Ceremonies  maintained  and  practised  by  the. 
Jews  in  modern  Times,  by  Mr.  Allen. 

A  Treatise  on  Greyhounds ;  with  Observations  on  the  Treat- 
ment and  Disorders  of  them. 

«  Sketches  in  Flanders  and  iHolland ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  t9 
a  Friend,  comprising  an  Account  of  a  Tour  through  the  Lofi^ 
Countries,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo^, 
iiid  illustrated  by  Thirty-six  Plates  etched  by  the  Author^  and 
aqua-tinted  by  eminent  Engravers,  in  one  volume  quarto. 

A  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  of  the  Family  of 
Brunswick;  in  a  large  quarto  volume,  embellished  tKrithaMam 
and  many  Engravings.  ^     . 

Historical,  Military,  and  Natal  Anecdotes  of  personal  Vom 
lour  and  Bravery,  and  particularly  Incidents  which  occurred  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  in  the  last  long  contested  War, 
terminating  in  the  glorious  peace  of  1814*.  The  size  of  this 
^ork  willbe  an  elephant  quarto,  and  will  be  published  in  Num- 
bers, each  embellished  with  four  Plates^  from  Drawings  by  the 
first  Artists. 

'  A  School  Edition  of  Juvenal,  with  English  N6tes„  (the  ob- 
jecbonable  Passages  .omitted)  by  dia  Rev.  TT.  Wilson,  M.  A.  •£ 
^f.  ^w' School. 
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Art.  t.  Eight  SerniotU  preached  before  the  Vniversiiy  of 
Oxford,  together  mth  a  Sermon  delivered  at  an  Ordination, 
hotden  at  Christ^Church,  by  tlie  Bishop  of  Durhum,  on  Tri* 
ttitjf  Sunday^  in  the  Year  IdiO^  bj/ Edward  Oarrard  Marsh* 
pp.225.    Oxford.    Rivingtons.     18 14. 

Nothing  can  be  more  important  to  the  presenration  of  tru« 
rel^on  among  us,  than  tlie  system  of  divinity  which  is  taught  in 
our  two  universities.     In  these  venerable  seats  of  learnings  a 
large  proportion  of  the  men  who  are  destined  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  England  imbibe  their  principles  and  settle  their 
religiousffaith.    It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  national  concern^  that 
the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  part  of  their  educa- 
tion^ and  that  all  their  studies  should  be  made  subservient  to  thi« 
most  important  object.    Much  may  be  done  in  this  way  by  pro- 
fessors of  divinity  and  college  tutors :  but  a  very  serious  part  of 
the  charge  devolves  upon  those^  who  are  selected  to  iSU  the  uni- 
versity pulpits.    It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  ser* 
nons  at  St.  Mary's  are  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  that  th« 
young  men  rarely  attend  them.    Both  at  Cambridge  and  at  Ox^ 
ford  the  select  preachers  are  attended  by  a  yery  niunerou8>  and  a 
very  observant  congregation :  what  they  say  is  duly  weighed  and 
toDsideredy  esp^ially  by  the  younger  part  of  their  audience^ 
\^ho  in  most  cases  go  not  to  hear  only  but  to  be  taught.  Most  im« 
portant^  therefore,  it  is^  that  the  select  preachers  before  our 
Universities  should  be  chosen  out  of  those  whose  learning  is  most 
extensive^  whose^  zeal  is  most  affectionatej  whose  theology  is 
most  sound.    Should  those  to  whom  the  choice  is  intrusted^ 
^ther  fr6m  indolence^  perversity,  or  caprice^  so  neglect  their 
duty,  as  to  appoint  any,  whose  doctrines  are  Well  known  to  be 
in  opposition  to  the  doctnnes  of  our  Church>  and  in  whose  minds 
^naticism  supplies  the  place  of  piety,  and  conceited  ignorance 
that  of  learning,  then  should  We  consider  the  university,  b^  it 
tvhich  it  may,  as  disgraced^ 

I  Impressed 
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Impressed  with  these  sentiments^  we  turn  to  a  volume  of  uni- 
versity sermons  with  peculiar  interest  and  attention.  Here^  at 
leasts  we  expect^  that  our  critical  labours  wUl  be  amply  repaid 
by  good  writing,  clear  argument^  and  sound  divinity*  We  will 
not  say  that  our  expectations  are  altogether  disappointed  in  the 
volume  before  us.  Its  subject  matter  ia  various ;  and  we  have 
examined  it  with  various  feelings  of  censure  and  approbation. 
We  proceed,  therefore,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  account 
of  each  discourse^  and  to  st^te  thie  groiiiHls  of  th^  veiy  different 
opinions  which  we  find  ourselves  oUiged  to  pass  upon  them. 

The  first  Sermon  in  the  volume  was  delivered  at  an  ordina* 
tion»  holden  at  Chri»t  Church,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  IB  10.  It  i» 
founded  on  our  Lord^s  injunction  to  St.  Peter  ta  "  feed  hW 
sheep.''  From  this  appropriate  text,  the  preacher  eilforceS  thfe 
necessity  of  the  love  of  Christ,  as  thie  only  legitimate  motive 
for  undertaking  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  On  this  point  ]Vtr» 
Marsh's  sentiments  can  not  be  better  expressed  than  ia  his  o^n 
words. 

**  The  proper  question,  therefore,  for  every  candidate  who  ap* 
plies  for  ordination,  to  put  to  his  owa  bosom,  is— •  What  is  my  oo* 
ject  in  coining  hither  ?  Am  I  seeking  my  Own  profit,  or  the  profit 
of  many  that  they  may  be  saved  ?  Am  I  urged  by  the  love  of 
Christ,  or  of  myself,  of  godliness  or  of  eain  ?  And  this  is  a  ques-- 
tion  which  every  one  must  determine  mr  himself.  No  examiner 
can  settle  it.  He  may  investigate  the  claims  of  bis  candidates 
with  respect  to  scholarship  or  attainments.  He  mav  ascertain  the 
grounds  of  their  faith,  and  may  inquire  into  their  character  in  the 
world.  But  all  beyond  this  must  be  left  between  them  and  God* 
If  they  have  beeh  gtiilty  of  no  gross  offences  such  as  Are  cogniar- 
lible  to  all  men,  the  human  examiner  can  not  penetrate  deeper.  It 
is  to  God  that  they  must  answer  this  question—*  Invest  thou  m^ 
ihore  than  these?'— -and  it  will  be  well  fer  them  if  they  can  answei^ 
it,  a^  Peter  did,*—*  Lord,  thou  knowest  aU  things^  thou  knowest 
thkt  I  love  thee.'  '*    P.  10. 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  discourse,  the  preacher  reminds 
his  audience  that  the  proper  mode  of  displaying  their  love  of 
Christy  is  by  attending  diligently  to  the  spiritual  interest  of  the 
fiock  committed  to  their  charge.  He  enforces  upon  them,  the 
duty  of  studying  the  Scriptures,  as  the  fountain  of  i^l  trutfa>  and 
of  preaching  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  without  reserve. 
He  then  briefly  touches  lipon  the  doctrine  of  the  day^  ^rinitjr 
Sunday)  ^nd  concludes  with  seasonable  admonition.  We  caii 
aafely  recommend  this  discourse  to  our  readers'  attention.  It  is 
not  distinguished^  indeed^  by  any  peculiar  excellence  of  style^  or 
originality  of  thought :  but  it  is  Sound,  scriptural,  and  unaffected* 
It  expresses  the  sentiments  of  ^  Christian  in  the  language  of  a 
Scholar* 
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,  .  The  first  Sermon  prepared  for  the  university  pidpit,  is  upon 
the  operation  of  second  causes ;«— «  subject  biglily  proper  to  be 
discussed  before  young  men,  who  are  combining  the  study  of 
philosophy  with  that  cf  religion.  For  if  it  is  once  supposed 
that  the  system  of  nature  could  not  have  been  coostituted  other- 
tvise  tfaan.it  is,  the  foundation  of  infidelity  is  effectually  laid  in  the 
Inind.  About  tweoty-five  years  ago«  a  French  philosopher  in  this 
country,  who  had  probably  been. trained  in  the  school  of  VoU 
%aire,  pretended  to  demonstrate  that  the  law  of  gravitation  could 
iiot  possibly  operate  in  any  other  manner  than  it  does ;  from 
whence  he  would  have  inferred^  that  it  is  a  necessary  principle 
of  nature,  not  an  app6intment  of  the  Creator.  Tt\e  mathema* 
tical  aiguments  on  which  this  doctrine  rested,  were  examined 
and  refuted  by  Bishop  Horsley,  and  Professor  Robison,  whose 
attention  had  naturally  been  roused  by  the  pernicious  tendency 
of  this  blasted  discovery.  The  Sermon  before  us  is  well  calcu* 
lated  to\gtve  a  right  view  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  Deity  ia 
the  constittttion  oS  the  universe.  It  justly  maintains  that  the  laws 
of  nature  were  established  by  the  arbitrary  decree  of  God,  nof 
by  any  necessity  in  the  case.  The  only  connection  between  any 
cause  and  its  effect  is  the  will  of  God«  Nay,  further,  (as  Mr. 
M.  observes), 

**  'the  effects  themselves  irere  in  their  creation  prior  to  tljieif 
ptesent  causes" — **  for,  though  it  was  on  the  first  day  that  God 
said,  <  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,'  It  was  not  till  the 
fbuith,  that  he  made  those  two  great  lights,  which  have  continued 
ever  smce  to  rule  the  day  and  the  night." 

He  then  contends  that  the  appointment  of  second  causes  does 
not  derogate  from  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity,  that  it  is 
aiore  consistent  with  his  glory  and  mercy  than  an  immediate  ex- 
ercise of  his  power,  inasmuch  as  it  conduces  to  the  moral 
agency  of  man,  and  other  grand  designs  of  His  Providence* 
Tlie  same  mode  of  operation  pervades  the  dispensation  of  grace^ 
and  serves  to 

^  Explain  many  difficulties  attending  it,  in  which  men  act,  as 
second  causes,  in  the  hand  of  the  Great  Artificer:  for  the  ways  of 
God,  both  in  the  formation  and  re^mation,  in  the  government 
smd  reden^tion  of  the  world,  are  uniform,  amdogous,  and  consist* 
gaoX.  In  both  he  makes  use  of  means.  And  though  on  extraordi- 
jMoy  occasioBs  he  has  sometimes  chosen  to  accomplish  his  ofajectg 
without  them,  yet  this  manner  of  operation  through  the  interven- 
tion of  fieeond  causes,  besides  being  more  beautiful,  tends  more  to 
tbe  glory  of  bis  onmipotence  than  tbe  other.  Even  in  this  latter 
HFork  tbjB  Almighty  has  no  need  of  subordinate  ministers ;  and  yet 
bere  dso  the  employment  of  them  is  both  a  grace  and  a  glory  to  nis 
l^lesaed  sdi(?me  of  salivation.''    P.  32. 

I  S  This 
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This  excellent  discourse  is  followed  by  one  on  mysteries,  td 
iK^liich  our  approbation  cnnnot  be  so  cordially  extended.  After 
a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  religious  mysteries  in  general^  Mr. 
M.  adverts  to  the  **  controversy  relating  to  the  divine  de- 
crees." This  be  represents  as*  a  mystery  which  can  never  be 
cleared  up^  and  he  recommends  us  to  abstain  from  perplexing 
ourselves  with  the  dtiestion>  since  it  does  not  aiFect  the  essen- 
tials of  religion.    He  proceeds  : 

**  Many  who  have  agreed  upon  all  other  parts  of  our  common  re- 
ligion, have  differed,  and  agreed  to  differ,  upon  this.  Such  were 
notoriously  many  of  the  reformers  and  fathers  of  the  Chui^ch  of 
England ;  and  such  their  consciousness  of  the  innocence  of  this 
difference,  and  the  safety  of  this  union,  that  our  17th  article  has 
been  generally  confessed  to  be  formed  upon  principles,  which 
ought  not  to  exclude  any  from  the  Establishment,  who,  concurring 
upon  all  other  points,  differ  only  upon  a  question,  on  which,  those 
who  framed  it,  were  themselves  divided  in  opinion.  The  8tr«:iu- 
ousness  with  which  both  parties  have  laboured  to  prove,  tliat  the 
arttcle'.is  on  their  side,  is  indeed,  to  impartial  judges,  a  sufficient 
proof  of  its  neutrality."    P.  561 

We  are  aware  that  the  authority  of  Bishop  Burnet  may  be 
all  edged  as  giving  countenance  to  this  insinuation^  but  it  ought 
never  to.be  forgotten  that,  his  Exposition  of  *  the  Articles  was 
written  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  comprehension  at  that  time 
projected,  and  that  it  was  considered  by  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  so  injurious  to  the  English  Reformation,  that  they 
presented  it  to  Uie  Upper  House  as  a  book  strongly  meriting  a 
public  censure.  Dr.  Binks's  Prefatory  Examination  of  the 
bishop's  Work  should  always  be  read  with  it  as  an  antidote  to 
the  loose  notions  respecting  Subscription  to  which  it  gives  cur- 
rency. We  should  not  then  so  frequently  have  to  regret 
the  utterance  of  the  insinuation  just  cited  from  our  author,  against 
which>  however^  whatever  may  be  the  authority  it  elaims  for 
it9  support,  cur  formal  protest  must  be  recorded.  The  sensQ 
of  the  article  is  the  sense  of  those  who  compiled  it ;  and  we 
have  the  most  abundant  historical /^roq/*  that  these  men  were  not 
Calvinists :— thjit  they  took  especial  care  to  reject  Calvinistic 
doctrines  from  the  formularies  of  our  Church :  and  that  they 
would  not  accept  the  proffered  assistance  of  Calvin  in  compiU 
ing  the  articles^  although  they  fneely  tivaSed  themselves  of  the 
aid  of  other  learned  foreigners.  The  limits  of  a  Review  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  into  the  proofs  of  our  assertions;  but  if  Mr. 
'M.  or  any  of  our  readers,  would  wish  to  see  the  whole  mat* 
ter  placed  in  the  clearrest  lights  we  refer  them  to  an  incomparable 
tract  vC'ritten  about  forty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Winchester,  and  re- 
printed in  the  Churchman's  Remembrancer.  Let  them  read  thiq. 
with  an  impartial  mind|  and  they  will  rise  fully  satisfied  that  our 

Reformer^ 
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Keformers  were  no  Calvinists.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  pre-* 
sent  them  with  a  brief  explanation  of  the  17di  article ;  and  this 
ihall  be  done  in  the  masterly  language  of  Dr.  Waterland. 

**  The  article  of  PredetHnation^"  says  he,  "  has  been  vainly 
enough  urged  in  favour  of  the  CahinUHc  tenets.  For  not  to  men- 
tion the  saving  clause  in  the  conclusion,  or  its  saying  nothing  at 
all  of  Reprobation^  and  nothing  in  favour  o£  absolute  Predestination  ' 
to  life,  there  seems  to  be  a  plain  distinction  (as  Plaifere  has  well 
observed)  in  the  article  itself  of  two  kinds  of ,  predestination^  one 
of  which  is  recommended  to  us,  the  other  condemned.  Predes- 
tioation^  rightly  and  piously  considered,  (i.  e.  considered  no^ 
irrespectioelyy  not  absdutdy)  but  with  respect  to  faith  in  Christy 
faith  xoorking  by  love  and  persevering ;  such  a  predestination  is  a 
s!(veet  and  comfortable  doctrine.  But  tlie  sentence  of  God's  predes- 
tmation,  (it  is  not  here  said  in  Christ  as  before)  that  sentence 
simply  or  absoluteli/  considered  (as  curious  and  carnal  persons  are 
apt  to  consider  it)  is  a  most  dangerous  downfall^  leading  either  to 
security  or  desperation^  as  having  no  respect  to  foreseen/dith  and 
a  good  Mfe^  nor  depending  upon  it,  but  antecedent  in  order  to  it; 
The  article  then  seems  to  speak  of  two  subjects;  first  of  predesti- 
nation, soberly  understood  with  respect  to  fiiith  in  Christy  which  in 
wholesome  doctrine;  secondly  of  predestination  sinmly considereA, 
which  is  dangerous  .docitrine.''— "  i  t  b  not  imaginable  that  any  true 
and  sound  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  should  of  itself  have  any  aptness  te 
become  a  dovon/all  even  to  carnal  persons ;  but  carnal  persons  4ire 
apt  to  corrupt  a  sound  doctrine,  and  suit  it  to  their  own  lusts  and 
pasiionSf  thereby  falsifying  the  truth.  This  doctrine,  so  depraved 
and  mistaken,  our  Church  condemns.  That  is,  she  condemns  abso^ 
lutCy  irrespective  predestination,  not  the  other  ♦.'* 

We  cannot,  therefore,  concede  to  Mr.  M.  that  our  Church 
18  '*  neutral"  upon  Calvinistic  points.  Here  we  must  make 
a  stand,  whatever  may  be  our  reluctance  to  excite  contro- 
versy oh  such  subjects.    We  agree  indeed  with  him, 

**  That  the  le^',itimate  object  of  studying  these  sublime  mystef 
ries  is,  that  we  may  do  the  words  of  this  law ;  and  if  we  studied 
them  with  no  otiier  end,  if  we  sought  in  doing  so,  not  to  con- 
demn our  neighbours*  errors,  but  only  to  make  our  own  calling 
and  election  sure,  we  might  under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  search  ail  things,  yea,  the  dfeep  things  of  God,  withovt 
fear  of  entrenching  upon  those  secrets  of  his  govemm^t,  which 
be  has  declared  to  belong  only  to  himself."    P.  59* 

But  there  is  a  turn  in  this  senteirce  which  we  can  not  ap- 
prove. It  seems  to  intimate,  that  when  we  oppose  the  tenets  of 
Calvin,  we  are  actuated  by  a  mere  spirit  of  controversy.  I'his  b 
an  unfair  representation  of  the  case.     Our  oliject  in  so  doing  is 

not  tp  condemn  our  neighbours,  but  to  defend  the  truth.     We 

■    ■■ 

"^  Waterland's  Supplement  to  the  Case  of  Arian  Subscription. 

P.  57.   Printed  1722.     .  - 
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do  not  prMttOM  to  mtmda  upon  tbs  ^aec'ret  things  which  Mong 
to  the  Lord  our  Qod,**  but  only  tp  explain  ''  what  has  been  re^ 
vealed/^  as  thfe  Scriptures  have  revealed  it ;  and  to  Ubcrale  tlya 
xninds  of  Christian  people  ffoni  fearful  and  pernicious  opi« 
Hions  on  points  relating  to  their  present  and  future  happiness* 
^uch  is  the  object  of  a  preacher  of  the  Cburch  of  England  in 
extricating  religipn  from  the  errors  of  Calvin ;  and  if  h^  pufi* 
^nes  thb  object  with  a  Christian  temper^  tie  is  p^forming  a  s^ 
cred  duty. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  correct  opinio^ 
0f  this  discourse.  It  is  in  general  well  written^  and  contains 
fnany  good  observations ;  but  we  could  ean)e8tly  wish  that  it 
fiad  never  been  delivered  from  the  university  pulpit,  nor  indeed 
from  any  ottier.  It  is  niuch  more  like|y  to  create  doubt^  thai) 
to  give  satisfaction  ;  and  that  part  pf  it  which  insinuates  that  ouf 
Chujxh  is  palyinistic^  or  at  Ieast|  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  de^ 
fend  her  against  the  charge  pf  Calyinism^  is  altogether  i^iwarr 
rantabk* 

Tbe  third  Sermon  on  '^  the  love  of  God  ^d  of  our  PjBighk* 
boar"  eontains  nothing  worthy  of  particular  observation.  We 
leel  disposed  toihank  the  author  for  it^  as  a  pkin>  practical,  and 
finesf^eptioliaUe  composition.  The  fourth  Sermon  is  of  an 
higher  ^ast,  and  is  indeed  an  excellent  discourse.  It  treats  *'  on 
tt^  autiioiity  to  retain  or  remit  stns,"  and  sets  the  subject  in  ^ 
wry  dear  and  satisfactory  light.  Mr.  M.  considers  the  ex- 
tent and  the  utility  of  tliis  cpmmission  granted  by  our  Lord  to 
Ilis  Apostles ;  and  maintains^  diat  it  still  continues  for 

**  The  confinnation  of  Christians  in  the  faith  and  for  the  pettier 
jnent  an4  ppm&rtpf  believers."  ^<<  Neither  would  the  fapt  of  itn 
continuance  probably  have  been  disputed,  any  more  than  the  pef  •• 
petuity  of  the  two  fiacra^nents,  were  it  not,  by  some  strange  per^ 
yeruon  of  the  authoritv  to  remit  or  to  retain,  supposed  tp  convey 
inighl-to  use  it  capriaiously." 

We  would  gladly  m^ke  larger  extraots  from  this  Sermon,  difl  w^ 
pot  remeptber  that  half  the  volume  still  remains  to  be  eyamined. 

As  the  e^tfa  Seimpn  m  lU  demand  more  than  prdinary  tt^«. 
ttentioB,  we  ^re  coi^spelled  to  dismiss  the  50fi,  6th^  aacid  7th,  w)H| 
^(ery  brirf  observtfions.  IThe  fifth  is  founded  on  that  weighty 
inference  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  iii.  S8.  '^  Therefore  we  cpndude 
|hat  ft  sian  ia  jastifipd  by  Cbth  without  the  d^d^  p£  the  kiw/" 
If/e  are  not  fviBptned  tp  accord  with  the  author  in  every  minii<^ 
|>artifin)ar  wAch  he  hai^  advanced^  but  upon  the  whole  we  think 
Ifam  thft  dDjetriae  *  b  €0n-|ectiy  stated.    Jn  ihp  6th  Sermon  hf^ 

explaifla 

*  M  ^Mftt  peiplexity  Muneladiea  iaciies  on  (the  minds  of  consden- 
^08  m^  op  fhe  subject  pf  JustifioatioPi  and  iis  our  limits  wtU  n^ 

P  permit 
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explaids  St.  Paul's  assertion  dial  ^'  Christ  JesDul  is  mad^  ubt^ 
JUS  wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctification  and  redemption.'' 
SoBse  good  observations  will  here  be  found  respecting  the  differ* 
>€nce  between  justification  and  sanctification ;  and  the  following 
passage^  which  occurs  in  the  170th  page^  appears  to  us  sound 
and  forcible.  The  preachier  had  been  speaking  of  the  scheme 
of  salvation  as  flowing  entirely  from  Divine  goodness^  and  thus 
jendeovours  to  guard  against  a  mii^pprehension  of  this  doctrine* 

"  Have  we  then  (it  is  sometimes  as^ed  contemptuously)  have  we 
;then  no  part  to  act  in  the  great  business  of  our  salvation  f  Are  we 
^o  be  degraded  into  passive  machines,  on  whom  supernatural  influ- 
ence is  to  produce  a  saving  efiect?  By  no  means.  No  such  infer- 
•ence  fsdrly  results  from  the  doctrine  in  question.  Jesus  Chrisi  ii 
indeed  made  of  God  unto  us  both  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and 
.aaoctifioation,  and  redemption.  But  yet  it  is  left  to  us  to  deter- 
nitne  whether  we  will  be  wise  and  righteous  and  hdy  and  redeemed. 
The  grace  of  God  that  bringetb  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men, 
^ftdwg  us,  that  denying  ungodlinei^s  ^nd  worldly  lusts,  we  sheul^ 
Jive  soberly,  righteously  and  godly^  in  the  present  world.  Bui, 
Chough  it  bringeth  salvation,  it  does  not  force  it  upon  us ;  thpus^ 
it  enpipowersy  it  does  not  comp^l^  and,  like  the  God  who  gives  it, 
J^  n^  respect  of  persons.'* 

The  seveuxb  Sermon  i»  upon  Christian  perfection*  It  is 
loiter  nmd  hfia  ^borate  than  the  others  (  ai)d  tl|e  substappe  of  it 
»ay  be  briefly  reprea^ated  by  ^^tnicting  ibe  cop.cluding  passf^* 

*^  Perfection,  however,  (after  all  it  must  be  confessed)  is  an  aw- 
£sl  word.  Who  may  attain  it  with  aU  his  zeal  ?  Who  can  hope 
fojr  it  with  all  bis  faith }  In  the  next  life^  by  the  mercies  of  Christ, 
any  man ;  in  the  present,  none.  What  degree  of  shortness  of  that 
^al  end,  provided  it  be  attended  with  sincerity,  the  Almighty  wi{l 
jIMccept  and  pardon;  I  suppose  no  one  will  presume  to  detenninf. 
^o  one  can  set  limits  to  that  a]l-enci|rcling  goodness,  which  has  n^ 
where  lii^ited  itself.  But  neither  does  the  determination  of  thj/i 
point  concern  us.  Though  the  purpose  of  Providence  is  inscrut- 
able, our  duty  is  clear ;  and,  while  we  are  certain  that  the  Almi^ty 
will  not  punish  any  man  for  missing  of  a  perfection  which  ws 


permit  us,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter  into  the  question,  we  lay 
before  our  readers  the  following  pass^e  from  Dr.  Waterland's  trea(^ 
tise  on  the  subject,  as  the  mostconciseandsolid  exposition  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen.  *^  We  skte  justified  by  God  the  Father^  considered  as 
principal  and  ^rst  mover;  by  God  the  Son^  as  m^ri^on'ow  purcha«> 
ser;  by  God  the  Holi/  Ghosty  as  immediate  events  by  BaptUm^ 
as  the  ordinary  instrument  of  corvoeyance  ;  hy  faith  of  such  a  kind 
as  the  ordinary  instrument  of  reception  ;  and  lastly,  by  Jaith  and 
hoHnesSf  as  the  necessary  qualifications  and  conditions  in  aduUip* 
both  for  the  first  receiving,  and  for  the  perpetual  preserving  it. 
Such  and  sp  many  are  tl^e  concurring  caus^,  PP^^A!^  in  ,tb.eir 
order  and  degree,  towards  man's^r^^  or Jinal  justification**'   P.  56. 

placed 
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tolaoed  beyond  his  grasp,  the  anger  of  God  is  revealed  and  ^eter^ 
mined  against  those  who  shroud  their  indolence  under  the  plea  of 
infirmity ;  who  will  not  do  what  they  can,  because  they  cannot  do 
what  they  would,  ^nds  because  they  despair  of  jreacbipg,  refuse; 
to. go  on  unto  perfection*" 

The  last  Sermon  in  the  volume  is  on  Biiptism  ;  a  subject 
which  has  been  grievously  misrepresented  by  Dissenters  of  va« 
rious  kinds,  and  more  especially  by  those  professed  members  of 
jhe  Church  of  England  who  hold  the  errors  of  Calvin.  Deeply, 
indeed,  do  we  regret^  that  a  preacher  of  Mr,  M»*s  knowled^ 
.i|uid  ut|;ainments  should  undertake,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
.vp^vfBrsity,  to  inipugn  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  by  maintainr 
jng  that  Baptism  and  Kegeneration  are  perfectly  distinct.  Mr, 
iM*  endeavours  to  deduce  this  opinion  from  a  passiige  in  St. 
Peters  1st  Episile^  i/vhere  the  preservation  of  Noah  in  the  aric 
is  represented  as  a  figure  of  Baptism.  The  words  selected  by 
Mr.  M.  as  the  foundation  of  his  discourse,  are  these,  ^'  The 
long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark 
'^'as  preparing,  wherein  few  (that  is  eight)  souls  were  saved  by 
water ;  the  like  figure  whereunto,  even  baptbm,  doth  also'  now 
^ave  us,  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God."  ^ow  it  appears  to 
lis  that  this  passage,  as  it  stands  at  the  bead  of  Mr.  M.'s  sermon^ 
•does  not  give  the  exact  sense  of  the  original.  We  will  trail* 
Hcribe  St.  Peter's  words  at  length,  as  they  are  written  in  the  most 
icorrect  and  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  — '*  "Otb 
imaS^,  hifiliyjlo  ^  rS  ©£8  pMx^ivyda  h  ^fxipcus  Na)e,  xaratnusvoi'm 
ipiiAvns  xiCa/tS,  Elf  99V  ilklycu  (rftreViv  hitri)  N^t/^ai  iisaof^ffaiv  H 
£$»%r    '*(!  Kf  fifjiMs  otiiflvitfrt  yttn  (ra^|£i  /3av7i9/xa,  (h  aapxos  dv^ems 

4*  ftmHy  oXXa  atn^Mesojs  peyct^s  evsptirvi/Aa  els  @iov,)  $i  dva^iaeMf 

'  Irtw  X/jifS.*    Tliese  words  are  most  correctly  translated  in  our 

•version,  and  the  parenthesis  (which  Mr.  M.  has  omiiied)  is  there 

carefully  preserved.    The  sense  of  the  passage  can  not  be  better 

•  {expressed  than  in  Whitby's  Paraphrase.  *' The  aniilvpe  of  which 
lark  is  baptism,  which  doth  also  now  save  us  (not  merely  as  it  i$ 
Ihe  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  as  it  is  the  answer  or 
^tipula,tiop  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God :)  ainl  this  salvatioii 
it  works  for  us  by  virtue  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  observation  of  Hooker  upon  the  passage  may  also  be 
mrorthy  of  our  attention.  He  is  speaking  of  the  conditions  re^ 
quired  of  those  who  come  to  the  baptismal  laver. 

f*  The  declaration  of  Justin  Martyr*,"  says  he,  "  concerning 
baptism,  shewetb  how  such  as  0e  Chprch,  in  those  days,  did  bap* 


*  The  passage  alluded  to  is  in  the  1st  Apology.    *^  "o^roi  »»  vwia. 
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t&ef  made  pf  o&Bsaon  of  Chriitian  belief,  an3  uidettook  |o  ^t# 
accordingly.  Neither  do  I  tbdak  it  a  maiter  easy  for  Jtny  maa'tji 
prove,  that  ever  baptism  idid  use  to  be  administinred  without  in- 
terrogatories of  these  two  kinds*  Whereunto  St.  Peter  (as  it  taay 
be  thought)  alluding,  hath  said,  that  the  baptism  which  saveth  ns 
is  not  (as  legal  punfications  were)  a  cleansing  of  the  flesh  froni 
ou^arflf  impurity,  but  ivtfutnuiM^  an  interrogative  trial  of  a  goodcon^ 
fcience  icnaards  God  \'* 

Another  connnentator  on  tbe  words,  says,  ^'  Baptistnus  ao^ 
tern  nos  servat  per  resurrectionem  Christi,  quia  Christi  resur^ 
rectio  quandam  nobis  formam  exhibet  {"esurgendi  4id  vitae  sio«t« 
tatem,  ad  quam  in  baptismo  regeneramur  ^.^ 

Bat  as  the  highest  autliority,  we  may  send  this  gendeman  wldw 
«ut  further  ceremony  to  Bishop  Bull,  Apol.  pro  Harm.  Sect.iv« 
pericop.  g.  p.  dS.  to  learn  the  meaning  of  this  text  of  St.  Peter* 
A'^^r  -citiog  it,  he  proceeds 

**  XJhi^vni^i^ieJi  iya.^%i  mpi'nifA.a  a  doctis  interpretlbus  optime 
vertitur,  snonsio  sive  stipulatio  boms  conscienti<e^  atque  idem  signi^ 
licat,  quoa  <rvYKx\»^wii  apud  Basillum*  Nimirum  in  Baptismo  in* 
terrogabat  Episcopus :  avoTao-^  rZ  TaravZ ;  respondebat  baptizan* 
dus  dvpToaaofAai*  Ri|rsum  interrogatus  ivrraa-cri  ru  X^urru;  xe* 
spondebat  avnaa^cofAtu*  Hanc  sponsionem  salutis  vocat  Tertullianas 
de  Baptismo.  Idem  de  Resur.  cam.  dixit,  anima  enim  non  lavom 
iionCf  sed  respondone  sandhir.  Cyprianus  interrogationem  Bap^ 
tiBmi^**  vocat  £pist.  80  and  76p 

Mr.  M.  however  understands  St  Peter's  language  in  a  sense 
very  different  from  the  primitive  Church,  the  fathers  of  the  He* 
Ibrmatioi),  or  the  Church  of  England.  He  affirms  (p.  195]^ 
that  it  is  *'  very  clear,  from  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  that  rtie 
luere  putting  away  *of  the  filih  of  the  flesh  in  baptism,  does  noit 
include,  produce,  or  convey  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  God.  '  Baptism,'  sa}'s  he,  ^  doth .  now  save  us,  bid 
pot  thjB  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh."* — By  this  imper« 
feet  quotation,  and  by  the  dexterous  insertion  of  the  particle 
but,  the  drift  of  the  Apostle's  language  is  indeed  totally  changed. 
But  eyjin  allowing  thoit  St.  Peter's  words  were  capable  of  such  4 
construction  (which  we  do  not  mean  to  concede)  we  should  be 
still  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  Mr.  M.  could  draw  from  them  the 
conclusion  at  which  he  aims.     *'  Baptism/'  he  allows,  **  doth 

1  f  'P  ■■■."!  ■■  U  '  "  '  ■     ■  ■     ■■■! 

|Af v,  apoymwyTat."    ApoU  I.  Sect,  79,  P.  116,  of  the  Oxford  editioa 
pf  1700, 

*  Egclesiastical  Polity,  B6ok  y,  63,  •    f  Estius. 

now 
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mvw  Mve  «•/  bnt  Um  ^  putting  avay  the  filth  of  jdi|e  itssh  dodk 
Ml.''  '^  Now  the  potting  away  the  filth  of  the  fleshy"  he  at 
teiwards  aays,  is  **  ^nonymoiis  with  the  outward  rite  of  bap.* 
lisvi.^  Therefore  bwtism  does  save  us,  but  the  outward  rite  of 
baptism  does  not.  To  such  absurdities  are  men  reduced  when 
they  endeavour  to  explain  away  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  to 
a^dify  i^  according  to  dieir  own  devices. 

Ml*.  M.  however,  seems  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  own  rea- 
aoaing,  and  coolly  observes,  that  '^  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
iH|^  a  point,  which  appears  so  obvious,  had  not  attempts  been 
made  by  venerated  names  to  connect  r^eaeration  with  baptism^ 
as  though  the  two,  the  washing  and  the  renewing,  the  sign  and 
ibe  l^g  signified,  always  went  together."  The  tone  of  confi- 
dence in  which  this  sentence  is  written  merits  the  strongest  cen* 
mure,  Aa  meKperienced  young  man>  who  listened  attentively  t# 
this  discourse,  would  naturally  suppose  that  tiie  identity  €^  bap? 
tism  and  regeneration,  inst^d  of  being,  as  it  is,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  tp  the  present  mon^ent^ 
IS,  in  h^t,  ^thing  better^  than  a  fenciful  opinion  of  some  mo* 
^rn  diving,  who  had  weaUy  ^^  attempted^*  to  defend  it  Soon 
aftisrwards  the  same  doctrine  is  tern\^d  **  an  extraordinary  po^ 
lion.''  Whatever  Mr.  M/s  opinions  may  he,  he  Qn^ht  to  knpw 
ihat  the  doctrine  which  he  combats  is  yniforiiily  maintained  hy 
tbt  best  writers  of  the  primitive  Churchy  by  the  leaders  of  tha 
Ih-otestant  Reformation,  arid  especially  by  the  Church  of  ]&»• 
land.  If  he  docs  know  this,  he  ought  not  to  have  vsed  the  lan^ 
guage  above  quoted.  If  he  does  not,  we  would  seriously  re^ 
ko^mend  him  to  consult  the  writings  of  Wall,  Sharp,  Bnll^ 
Bjngham,  Whitby,  Hooker,  Clagett,  and  Waterland ;  and  we 
would  especially  call  his  attention  to  Wall's  Introduction  to  his 
History  of  Infant  Baptism,  and  Dr.  WiUerlamd^s  Sermon  oi| 
|{|Bgeneratipn.  In  the  notes  annexed  to  the  latter,  he  will  fini) 
amplje  references  to  ancient  and  modern  writers ;  and  in  the  ser- 
mon itself,  such  an  explanation  of  the  whole  subject,,  as  will.b^ 
far  more  likely  to  correct  his  error  than  any  thing  %ve  can  ofier. 

His  next  step  in  the  hopeful  undertaking  of  disproving  bap« 
lismal  regeneration,  is  to  confute  those  passages  of  Scripture^ 
which,  as  he  expresses  it,  *'  look  thai  wuij.'*  The  first  he  se- 
lects is  indeed  an  unfortunate  one,  for  it  is  a  decisive  authority 
against  him.  It  is  that  passage  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus 
(iii.  5.)  on  which  Dr.  Waterland's  sermon  above-mentioned  is 
founded.  Mr.  M.  very  prudently  does  not  come  to  close  quar* 
ttrs  \iitfa  this  text,  but  dismisses  it  with  very  little  ceremony, 
saying,  that  ''  in  fact  baptism  is  here  only  alluded  to."  He 
then  proceeds  to  St.  Paul's  vith  chap,  to  the  Romans ;  and  to  our 
^Lord's  decl^fation  to  Nicodepus^ 

"  *  Except 
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f*  *  Eoectpt  4  npan  be  bom  of  wit«r  and  of  ^e  Spirit,  he  caanol 
^ter  into  the  Jdagdom  ^  of  Qod ;'  by  which  words,''  Myt  h^ 
^*  the  advocates  iox  regeneration  by  baptism  think  their  argiuna|ft 
icompleted,  aQd  they  iay,  What  God  hath  joined  together  let  no 
inan  put  asunder ;  and  yet  ^hose  who  maintain  the  opposite  opinion 
may  fairjy  adopt  tl)e  same  language,  acknowleddog,  as  jthe^  oeejf 
must,  that  Goa  hath  often  iii  practice  as  well  as  in  the  passage 
last  read,  and  in  the  text,  joined  regeneration  and  baptisiQ  to^ 
gether,  and  devoutly  wishing,  that  what  he  hath  so  joined^  mett- 
;would  not,  as  they  too  often  do,  by  their  apostacy,  disobe^enc^ 
and  carnal  mind,  put  asunder.  It  is  undoubcedly  his  will,  who 
will  haye  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  llhs 
jtnlth,  that  all  baptized  persons,  all,  who  receisre  the  water,  afaouli 
be  bori^  qi  the  Spirit ;  and  it  is  man  only  who  effects  a  divoroe 
between  them.  The  separation,  however,  in  numerous  or  rathi^ 
ianumemble  instanoes,  is  too  certain.  It  is  a  matter  of  univecsal 
obaervatioQ,  and  is  exemplified  in  all  to  whom  it  has  happened,  ap- 
^rding  to  the  true  proverb.  The  sow  that  wag  washed^  is  tumiM| 
^igaia  to  h^r  wallowing  in  the  mire/^ 

•    \ 

*  <*  By  water  and  the  Spirit/'  says  Hooker,  <<  we  are  in  that 
place  to  understand,  as  some  imagine,  no  more  than  if  the  Spii;^ 
alone  had  been  mentioned,  and  water  not  spoken  o£  Which  \\niff 
tUnk  is  plain,  because  elsewhere  it  is  not  improbable  that  tl^^ 
f  Hdy  Ghost  and  fir^  do  but  signify  ^e  Holy  Ghost  in  operation 
rese^ibling  fire*  Whereupon  they  conclude,  that  seeing  fire  in  one 
|>lace  may  be^  therefore  watef  in  another  place  is  but  a  metapho!r$ 
)Spir^,  tiie  interpretation  thereof;  and  so  the  words  do  only  meaa^ 
Tk<^t  unless  a  man  be  born  again  (^  the  Spirit^  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  Jdngdofn  of  heaven.  I  hold  it  for  a  most  infallible  rule  in  expon- 
^ons  or  sacred  Scripture,  that  where  a  literal  construction  wMl 
ptand,  the  farthest  from  the  letter  is  commonly  the  worst.  Theiip 
ps  nothing  more  dapgerous  than  this  licentious  and  deluding  ai^ 
which  changeth  the  meaning  of  words,  as  alchymy  doth  or  would 
|3o  the  substance  of  metals;  maketh  of  any  thing  what  it  Ustetik; 
and  bringeth  }n  the  end  all  truth  to  nothing,  or  iiowsoever  auci| 
yoluntary  exercise  of  wit  might  be  borne  with  othejwis^,  yet  ijpi 
places,  whicl^  usually  serve,  as  this  doth,  concerning  regeneration 
^y  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  alledged  for  grounds  an4 
Arineiples,  less  is  permitted.^'     £cc  Pol.  v.  59. 

We  beg  to  impress  the  advice  of  this  venerable  sage  on  Mr.  Bf., 
and  to  recommend  to  his  serious  consideration,  from  the  57th  to 
ftie  64(lh  section  inclusive  of  the  5th  book  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
%>et  him  give  ^n  honest  answer  to  these  questions  in  the  60di 
Section. 

<<  Unless  as  the  Spirit  Is  a  necessary  inward  cause,  ao  wa^r 
were  a  necessary  outward  m(mfi  to  our  regeneration,  what  coQ^ 
j^l^ction  i^^ould  we  give  f o  those  words  wherein  we  ar^  ^aid  to  b^ 

»ev 
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'  *  Tir  this  passage^  the  nature  of  baptism  is  strangely. coofetuideil 
TTith  the  subsequent  conduct  of  iet  baptized  person.     But  to  pass 
over  this  inaccuracy^  let  us  consider  the  doctrine  which  Mr. 
.M.  her^  openly  avows.     It  is  evident  that  in  his  opinion^  bapw 
tism  is  no  sacrament.    He  does  not  believe  when  repentance^ 
faith^  apd  obedience^  have  been  promised  in  the  name  of  an 
.infant,  and  he  has  been  solernnlj  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  (according  to  our  Lord's  institution.  Matt,  xxviii. 
19^)  that  he  tbeu  becomes  a  '^  member  of  Christ>  a  child  of 
.  God^  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  beaven.**    It  is  Strang 
']nd)eed>  that  a  man  who  holds  this  opimoii^  should  not  at  once 
rajeet  infant  baptism ;  for  if  no  inward  and  spiritual  grace  is 
conferred  by  h/^if;  in  innumerable  inetaqc^,  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified  are  separated,  for  what  purpose  is  the  ordinance 
retained  i  It  loses,  its  sacramental  character,  and  is  indeed  re- 
duced to  a  beggarly  element  of  religion,  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
the  Gospel  dispensation.     Such  is  the  necessary  consequenoi 
cf  Mr.  M.^s  doctrine.     We  see  then  how  directly  it  tends  U> 
encourage  fanaticism,  and  to  give  advantage  to  aO  those  who 
■  ffecry  and  vilify  the  instituted  means  of  grace. 

Having  thus  virtually  denied  that  baptism  is  a  sacrament,  and 

*  endeavoured  to  pervert  the  languageof  Scripture  to  bis  purpose, 

Mr.  M.  proceeds  to  defend  his  opinions  on  the  authority  of  our 

Chorch  f  It  is  indeed  a  proof  of  the  venerable  c-haracter  of  the 

Chiircb  of  England,  that  many  of  those  who  dissent  from  bef, 

are  yet  anxious,  if  possible,  to  shelter  themselves  under  her 

protection.      Never  perhaps  was  this  attempt  more  abswdFy 

Imade  than  in  the  present  ca<^.     If  there  is  any  point  on  whicb 

.  our  iformularies  are  more  explicit  than  another,  it  is  upon  the 

.irfentity  of  baptism  and  regeneration.     When  the  ceremony  of 

baptism  has  been  performed,  the  minister  is  directed  to  say^ 

V  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved,  that  this  child  is  regenerate,  let 

US  give  thanks  unto  Almighty  God  for  this  benefit.      Is  it  not 

.evident,  that  the  new  birth ,-^— the  translation  from  the  natural 

state  in  Adam  to  the  spiritual  state  in  Christ,  is  supposed  to  have  . 

been  effected  by  the  rite  just  administered  ?  ^'And  yet  even  this 

inference,'*  says  Mr.  M.,  "  does  not  appear  to  be  correct.**     It 

is  astonishing  that  a  man   of  understanding  can  hazard  such 

an  assertion.     Mr.  Simeon  himself  did  not  venture  so  far  m 

this.     He  allowed,  if  we  remember  right,  that  in  the  opinion 

of  our  Reformers,  ''regeneration  does  accompany  baptism,** 

^an'd  thai,  conseq^uently^  divines  of  his  own  stamp  cannot  use  thl^ 

'  '  '■■  '  -  -  '  — 

new  born,  and  that  i{  w^ir^,  even  of  water  ?  Why  are  we  taught 
that  with  water  God  doth  purify  and  cleanse  his  Church?   Where- 
*fore  do  the' Apostles  of  Christ  term  baptism  a  bath  of  regenera- 
Ifon  r&c;  &c,** 

liturgy 
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litorgf  without'  i  *^  burthen  upon  their  minds  ^T  This  at  least 
is  ingenuous.  But  Mr.  M.^  in  spite  of  all  her  declarataooa 
to  the  contrary,  will  not  allow  the  Church  of  England  to  pro- 
fess her  own  tenets.*— 

"  That  our  Church,"  says  he,  **does  not  absolutely  idenlal^ 
regeneration  with  baptism^  and  consequently  that  she  could  not 
design  the  preceding  description  to  be  applied  to  a1]  her  menbei* 
nudifferently,  thoogh  she  did  not  herself  feel  entitled  to  make  1km 
discriminaliony  is  proved  by  the  prayers  in  the  same  service,  that 
the  infant,  coming  to  God's  holy  baptism,  may  receive  Temlssios 
ef  his  sins  by  spiritual  regeneration,  and  that  God  would  give  hit 
holy  Spirit,  which  blessing  is  implored  without  even  naming  tha 
water,  that  so  he  may  be  born  again." 

Mr.  M.*s  argument^  most  effectually  confutes  himsdf.  At 
what  time  do  we  pray  that  the  infant  comuig  to  God*s  holy 
baptism,  may  receive  remission  of  his  sins  by  spiritual  regenera- 
tion ?  Is  it  not  when  we  stand  before  the  laver  of  regeneration, 
in  which  he  is  dbout  to  be  baptized  ?  Do  we  not,  in  the  samf 
manner,  and  upon  the  same  principle,  immediately  before  we 
receive  the  other  sacrament,  implore  the  Almighty,  tiiat  *'  wc 
jaiay  so  eat  the  flesh  of  his  Son,  and  drink  his  blood,  that  we 
may  be  made  clean  by  his  body,  and  our  souls  ys  ashed  throngti 
bis  most  precious  blood ;"  and  again,  that  **  we  receiving  his 
creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  according  to  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Cluist^s  holy  institution,  in  remembrance  of  his  death  and  pas« 
sion,  may  be  partakers  of  his  most  blessed  body  and  blood.** 
The  cases  are  precisely  parallel.  In  botii  instances,  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace  is  about  to  be  conveyed  through  an  outward 
and  visible  sign.  But  as  the  conveyance  of  this  grace  is  an  act 
of  mercy  on  the  part  of  God,  it  becomes  his  unworthy  creatures 
to  pray  for  it  with  all  humility.  Our  Church,  therefore,  in 
using  this  prayer  in  her  Baptismal  Office,  does  not  declare  (as 
Mr.  M.  would  have  it,)  that  baptism  is  not  regeneration,  but 
merely  prays  that  God  will  bestow  a  blessing  on  his  own 
ordinance,  and  make  it  an  effectual  mean  of  grace  and  salvation* 
Mr.  M.'s  argument,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  this : — because  we 
pray  that  the  inward  grace,  which  by  God's  ordinance  is  an- 
nexed to  a  sacrament,  may  be  duly  imparted  thereby,  therefore 
the  grace  is  not  annexed  to  it ;  because  we  pray  that  the  infant 
may,  by  his  future  conduct,  improve  the  privileges  now  con- 
ferred upon  him,  to  the  purposes  of  his  final  salvation,  therefore 
the  privUeges  are  not  conferred. 

We .  leave'  Mr.  M.  in  full  possession  of  all  the  bene&C 
which  can  be  derived  from  such  an  argument;  well  convinced 

•^^W»— — ♦»— *^— — ■        '■  ■!■»■■■       ^— ..— ^1— — — «— — in   I  »ll    ■!     I.         »^— — ^— —— — i»— — — fc—^M^. 

•  •  •         •  ■  . 

*  See  Article  IIL  in  the  Britiish  Critic  for  March,  1814. 
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Aat  ftli  t^o^^  \vtio  are'  brclin^  to  gife  thtf  ftui;)ect  ft  fiiir  txa^ 
ticlerfttioii>  and  to  admit  the  plain  mtaxaag  of  language,  will  join 
frith  us  m  reprobating  dia  unworthy  treatment  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  doctrine  which  she  holda  on  the  subject  of 
baptism,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  dis-' 
course.  She  maintains  that  '*  water  applied  outwardly  to  the 
body>  together  with  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  applied  iarwardl^  to 
the  solil,  regenerates  the  man ;  orj,  in  other  words,  the  Holj 
Spirit^  in  and  by  the  nse  of  water  baptism,  causes  the  new 
birth/'  ^'  This  change  canries  with  it  many  blessings  and  privi^^ 
leges ;  all  of  which  may  be  forfeited,  or  finally  lost,  if  the  petw 
^n  revolts  from  God,  either  for  a  time,  .or  for  everw'*  If  hef 
persist  in  faith  and  obedience,  these  privileges  rennun  in  full 
force;  if  he  rebel,  they  are  suspended,  with  respect  to  their 
saving  effects.  If  again  he  repent  of  his  sins,  and  return  to  the 
path  of  duty,  he  will  not  in  such  case  be  regenerated,  but  rs« 
newed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind.  There  is  not  a  single  passage 
of  Scripture  in  which  Christians  are  exhorted  to  become  re-* 
generate  (for  Nicodemus  we  must  remember  was  a  Jew) ;  bu^ 
they  are  perpetually  called  upon  tb  be  '^  transformed  in  the  re-* 
newing  of  their  mind," — to  be  *'  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
snind/'  The  inward  man  is  "said  to  be  renewed  day  by  day-** 
Kenovation  is.  constantly  required  throughout  the  course  of  the 
spiritual  life ;  regeneration  is  the  entrance  into  that  life,  when 
the  first  portion  of  sanctifying  grace  is  conveyed  through  the  me* 
dium  of  baptism* 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  which  Mr.  M.  so 
totally  misrepresents  in  this  laboured  discourse.  We  have  not 
time  to  unravel  all  the  sophistry  which  remains  unnoticed ;  but 
we  cannot  take  our  leave  of  the  author,  without  addressing  a 
brief  word  of  expostulation  to  his  conscience.  We  doubt  not 
that  he  is  a"  mah  of  right  feeling  and  integrity ;  who  would  not 
deliberately  violate  his  plighted  faith.  Allowing  him  this  merit, 
will  he  permit  us  to  ask,  whether  he  has  not  repeatedly  sub- 
scribed to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  promised 
to  conform  to  its  Liturgy  ?  Is  he  not  conscious  (we  are  per* 
Quaded  he  must  be,)  that  if  this  Sermon  had  been  pubUshed  te^ 
fore  he  was  ordained,. it  would  have  precluded  him  from  ordina- 
tion i  For  an  honest  witness  could  not  then  have  alOBrmed,  that, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  Mr.  M*  had  never  "written  or 
aiamtsdned  any  thing  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England.''  It  is  for  him  to  settle  these  points 
With  his  own  conscience ;  we  are  wholly  at  a  losSi^to  conceive 
nnder  what  plea  he  can  stand  acquitted. 

We  cannot  too  seriously  express  our  regret,  that  this  Sermon 
was  ever  delivered  before  an  English  university ;  or  that  Its  au- 
thor bfta  thought  fit  to  jgrockftt  hit  errors  to  tbe  wddd.    With 
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bimseir  we  have  no  more  to  do  than  as  a  {Mneacher  of  imsoiaHl 
doctrine ;  but  for  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  University  Mtm 
are  deeply  concerned.  Upon  referring  to  the  Oxford  csdendar^ 
we  are  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  M.  no  longer  retains  the  statioii 
of  a  select  preacher;  and  after  this  specimen  of  his  theologiad 
opinions^  we  do  trust  that  he  will  never  ^;ain  be  permitted  to 
fin  that  important  post  He  is  indeed  competent  to  perform  its 
duties^  but  he  is  misled  by  false  views  of  some  fundamental 
articles  of  religion^  and  seems  to  be  infected  with  the  saoM 
spirit  by  which  the  most  eminent  of  his  fellow-labourers  wm 
distinguished. 


Art.  II.    Poems  by  William  Cowper^  3d  Vol.  hy  Ms  Kin$maM 
John  Johnson,  LL.D,    Rivingtons.     1815. 

f  EW  poets  have  hitherto  obtained  so  large  a  portion  of  post« 
humous  fame  from  a  numerous  and  peculiar  class  of  admirers 
as  Cowper:  and  there  is  scarcely  any  one  whose  genius  during 
life  was  mure  frequently  impelled  to  exertion^  animated  and 
cherished^  as  it  generally  was^  by  a  society  of  amiable  and 
devoted  friends.  With  the  exception  of  his  Homer^  there  is 
not  perhaps  a  single  poem^  written  with  an  immediate  view  to 
public  inspection^  or  even  destined  by  its  modest  and  trembling, 
author  to  encounter  either  the  applause  or  censure  of  the  world* 
whose  pursuits  and  opinions,  and  even  whose  very  gaze  he  had 
habitually  and  sedulously  avoided.  He  yielded,  however,  to  th« 
pressing  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  who  deemed  the  produc* 
tioos  of  his  pen  a  novel  and  fit  subject  for  the  press:  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  poetical  world  waa 
presented  with  a  variety  of  compositions,  many  of  which  indeed 
wei«  of  a  light  and  sentimental  nature,  but  a  material  part  be-^ 
ing  of  a  satirical  or  contemplative  kind,  seemed  to  fix  the  basis 
upon  which  Cowper's  fame  was  first  to  be  raised,  and  upoa 
iriiich  the  applause  or  censure  of  the  world  was  ultimately  to  be 
established.  During  the  period  which  preceded  the  reception 
of  his  poetry,  a  change  of  feeling  had  manifested  itselif,  and  tho 
public  taste  which  had  gradually  recoiled  from  the  keen  and 
elegant  couplets  of  Pope,  and  the  brilliant  jeux  d'esprit  of 
Priof*  or  had  been  excited  for  a  time  to  an  admiration  of  the 
pathetic  and  philosophical  genius  of  Goldsmith,  the  ardent  bul 
unchastised  spirit  of  Mason,  the  fairy  fabric  of  the  ingenious. 
Warton*  and  the  elaborate  melodies  of  Gray's  "  deep  and  aw- 
ful lyre/'  experienced  a  change  favorable  to  a  species  of  highly 
moral  and  religious  sentiments  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
a  satirical  and  didactic  measure,  and  uttered  in  a  language^ 
vhifih  though  too  often  fiat  and  prosaic,  still  breathed  a  devout 

and 
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and  fervent  strain  unknown,  and  perbalpa  unfelt  junce  fhe  cfajrl^. 
ef  Milton.  Cowper  has  been  termed  ''  original  in  strength  and 
dignity"  by  a  certain  learned  but  anonymous  writer :  yet  surelyy 
however  original  he  may  be  thought,  strength  and  dignity  are  ad- 
foreign  from. his  poetry  as  from  his  character.  There  were  cer-* 
tain  moments  when  he  could  express  hioHelf  with,  considerable, 
energy,  but  his  strongest  expressions  of  indignation  were  mixed 
with  a  fipecies  of  colloquial  fainiliartty,  qj^  dashed  with  a  mix- 
lure  of  compUiniog  petulance,  which,  »f  we  consider  him  in, 
Ibe  light,  of  a  saiiriat,  leave  a  very  small  portion  iffdeed  of  the: 
force  aiid  majesty  of  a  Juvenal,  or  a  Drydeh,  a  Boileau^  or  a. 
Johnson.  Cowper's  forte  was  sensibility,  a  quality  which  is  Aot 
mereTy  to  he  fbiiud  in  his  tender  and' delicate  addresses  upon- any 
or  every*  subject  to  his^  female  friends,  but  tempers  even  the 
more  energetic  parts  of  his  writings,  and  except  where  his  indig- 
nation was  excited,  or  a  vein  of  irony  was  opened  (a  talent, 
ho\i'ever,  in  which  he  by  no  means  excelled)  is  the  predominant 
trait  of  his  compositions.  Another  remarkable  feature  in  Cow-* 
per*s  poems  is  the  extreme  facility  which  pervades  tlie  most  ele« 
ixated  as  well  as  the  most  languid  effusions  of  his  ever  ductile 
mu«e,  a  quality  peculiar  to  himself^  and  which  needed  not  the- 
alow  and  painful  labour  which  Prior  is  said  to  have  used  in  giv<« 
kig  an  easy  and  unembarra^ssed  air  to  the  most  elaborate  works 
of  his  playful  genius.. 

*^  Sponte  su^  carmen  numeros  venieBat  ad  aptosJ**' 

We  will  presently  take  a  brief  view  of  the  opinions  and  9en* 
timents  of  our  poet,  but  must  first  take  norice  of  the  volume 
now  before  us,,  which  contains  his  posthumous  poetry,  with  s 
•ketch  of  his  life,  collected  by  his  kinsman  Mr.  Johnson :  thu» 
forming  a  companion  to  the  two  former  volumes  which  the  pub^ 
lie  have  for  some  time  possessed.  We  are  informed  in  the  pre« 
fece  that  although  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  miscellaneous^ 
verses  have  been  already  published  by  Mr.  Hayley,  a  desire  to 
Jiave  a  fresh  and  detached  collection  of  all  his  minor  poems 
being  expressed  by  his  friends  is  the  editor's  principal  motive  for 
presenting  them  to  the  world.  It  would  be  ungenerous,  perhaps/ 
to  censure  in  very  severe  terms  the  misguided  fondness,  and  en« 
ti'iusiastic  admiration  which  has  induced  Mr.  Johnson  thus^ 
icrupulously  to  collect  the  few  scattered  and  remaining  flowera 
which  were  hitherto  wanting  to  complete  the  poet's  garland  i 
but  we  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  although  the  enrap^* 
tured  devotee  may  treasure  up  the  obscurest  relic  of  his  favou« 
rite  saint,  it  is  not  every  floating  feather,  even  of  the  noblest 
phimage  even  of  the  S/^vtdor  de/ot/,  which  is  worth  preserving  ji^ 
and  the^  most  affectionate  as  well  t»  the  most  ardeni  of  Cow** 
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|»ei^s  admirers  will  regret  the  appearance  of  a  publication  which 
may  compel  him  to  lower  his  estimate  of  the  merits  of  a  favou« 
rite  writer^  or  prompt  him  at  least  to  exclaim  in  the  words  of 
the  poet — Ifidignar  quandoque  bonm  dormitat  Homerus. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a'  posthumous  publication  may  ex- 
hibit many  interesting  specinkens  of  an  author's  early  genius^  and 
may  beam,  like  the  portfolio  of  Gray,  with  a  new  store  x>f 
thought  and  knowledge,  the  more  delightful  as  it  is  the  least 
expected,  and  calculated  to  excite  such  sentiments  of  admirli- 
tion.  But  the  present  volume  is  most  decidedly'inferior  to  the 
former  two,  not  as  being  utterly  devmd  of  merit,  but  as  posi- 
tively deficient  in  a  single  long  poem  of  thousht^and  sustained 
interest,  and  filled  partly  with  puny  and  second-rate  translations 
of  Horace  and  Virgil^  and  partly  abounding  with  a  strange  far« 
rage  of  Epigrams  and  Sonnets,  Latin  and  English  iEuigmas^ 
and  extemporaneous  effusions  in  the  mock-heroic  and  stanzaic 
measures,  not  indeed  without  a  due  proportion  of  taleiit,  but 
ili-recommended  by  the  meanness  of  such  subjects  as  the  Heel 
of  a  Shoe,  a  Sparrow,  a  Needle,  or  a  Pincushion.  But  though 
we  cannot  help  lamenting  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  degradation 
of  an  art  which  is  formed  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  plea$e,  and 
unworthy  of  the  contemplative  fisculties  and  finely  wrought  mind 
of  Cowper ;  there  are  two  most  beautiful  pieces  in  this  volume 
which  breathe  a  spirit  of  the  most  ex4)insite  tenderness,  and 
address  themselves  in  the  most  attractive  and  pathetic  straiq  to  the 
best  feelingy  and  sympathies  of  the  female  heart.  The  one  is 
the  well  known  Address  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  the  other  is  the  Ode  to 
tome  fair  Incognita,  occasioned  on  the  reading  of  a  poem  called 
the  Prayer  for  Indifference. 

What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  three  following  stanzas 
of  this  latter  poem^  or  the  gentle  insinuation  of  reproach  with 
which  it  open?— 

<<  And  dwells  there  in  a  female  heart, 

By  boivateous  heaven  designed  - 
The  choicest  raptures,  to  impart, 

To  feel  the  most  refinM —  .  ,^ 

<'  Dwells  there  a  wish  in  such  a  breast 

Its  nature  to  forego,  ' 
To  smother  in  ignoble  rest 

At  once  both  bliss  and  wi>e  i 

**  Far  be  th^  thought,  and  far  the  strain. 

Which  breathes  the  low  desire,  ^ 

How  sweet  soe'er  the  verse  eomplain, 
Tho*  Phoebus  string  the  lyre.*»    P.  23. 

K  Wka| 
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What  more  attractive^  and  at  tht  damci  tim^^  so  ^ttSmatiiig  ami 
padietic^  dH  the  conclusiod  i 

^  '  Still  may  my  melting  bosom  cleave 

To  sufferings  not  my  own. 
And  still  the  sigh  responsive  heave^ 

Where'er  is  heard  a  groan. 

^<  80  Pity  simll  take  Vnrtue's  part»< 

Her  natiiTiil  ally» 
And  fashioiung  my  softeu'd  heavt^ 
'l  Fn&pare  it  for  the  sky.* 

**  Hiis  artless  vow  may  heaven  rec^i^^^ 

And  youy  fond  maid,  approve : 
So  may  yonr  guiding  angel  give 

Whatever  you  wish  or  lOvd. 

^<  So  may  the  rosy-finger^  hour? 

Lead  on  the  various  year,^ 
Arid  fev'ry  joy,  which  now  is  yours^ 
.    Extend  a  larger  sphere. 

**  And  SUBS  to  oome^  as  rouad  they  wheelf 

Your  golden'  mom^its  bless^ 
With  all  a  tender  heart  can  feel. 
Or  lively  fancy  guessr'*    P.  ^, 
,1 
In  the  poem  to  Mary,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  cothtnbti^St 
empl9ynient  of  a  good  house*wife>  metaphorically  applied  by 
the  poet  in  the  most  elegant  and  touching  expressions  to  thfe 
susceptible  natnie  of  his  own  heart. 

^^  Tliy  rieedleiS,  dnce  a  shhiing  stor^^ 
TVdr  my  sake  restless  heretofore^ 
Now  rust  disus'd,  and  shine  no  more^ 

My  Mary! 

<<  For  though  th<Hi  gMfy  iHMildSt  fulfil 
The  saiAe  kind  offibe^  fbr  me  stUl, 
Thy  sighr  now  secondib  not  thy  will^ 

My  Mary ! 

<<  But  well  thoti  pla^d^t  th^  hbtieiewife'spart. 
And  all  thy  thi-eadii  witli  ma^e  art 
Have  w6und  thetnsfelVeis  about  this  heart. 

My  Mary  r    P.  235. 

Equally  beautiful  and  replete  ^ith  the  niost  confirmed  senti- 
ments of  unwearied  stflbction  are  the  foUowitig  stanzas. 


**  Tby  sBver  loolu,  otice  auburn  bright^ 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  Bay  siebt 
Than  goldea  beams  of  orient  Tigbt, 

MyMafjl 

^  For  eould  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee. 
What  flight  worth  seeing  ooald  I  see  ^ 
The  SOB  would  rise  in  vain  for  re^ 

My  Maryl 

'*  I^artakers  of  thy  sad  decline^ 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign; 
Itet  gently  prest,  press  gently  mme, 

MyMary! 

<<  Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  prey's^ 
That  novfr  at  every  step  thou  mov'st 
Vpheld  by  two,  yet  still  thou  lov'st, 

MyMary! 

<<  And  8t31  to  love,  though  prest  with  i^  "^ 

lA  wint'ry  age  to  feel  no  chul^ 
*    With  me  b  to  be  lovely  stilly 

MyMttyi'*    P.  2S& 

The  poem  on  Friendship  which  occurs  in  the  second  volumd 
as  ^ell  as  the  thirds  possesses  some  strong  and  pointed  rules  fot 
the  aequisidon  and  preservation  of  this  rare  but  sweetest  of  all 
6uman  blessings.  It  is  reUeved  also  by  an  air  of  pleasantry 
vrhich  casts  a  grace  over  the  sober  maxims  it  inculcates  ;  but 
while  it  charms  us^  as  usual^  with  the  representation  of  a  virtuo 
so  fondly  idolized  by  the  amiable  and  excellent  describer^  it  is 
nevertheless  tarnished  with  the  fault  of  a  diction  rather  too  com^ 
mon,  and  below  the  scale  even  of  the  humblest  species  of 
poetry^  together  with  some  metaphorical  allusions  of  a  mean 
and  mechanical  nature^  and  a  general  want  of  elevation  iK^iich 
is  too  frequent  a  desideratum  in  our  poet's  compositions.  The 
loss  of  the  Royal  George^  a  little  ode  consisting  of  a  fevt 
ataozasi  is  written  with  spirit^  though  it  is  rather  loose  and  care^ 
less.  But  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  his  lyric  poetry  is  thd 
Boadicea^  a  short  but  noble  production  in  the  second  volume^ 
which  breathes  a  strain  of  indignant  feelings  uttered  in  a  high 
and  majestic  tone^  well  adapted  to  the  grandeur  of  the  subject^ 
and  a  no  unworthy  companion  to  the  bard  of  Gray.  We  need 
scarcely  observe  that  the  verses  on  Alexander  Selkirk^  and  th6 
history  of  John  Gilpin  have  long  enjoyed  an  abundant  share  of 
popular  fairour^  but  hy  no  m^ans  greater  than  their  very  different 
style  of  excdleoce  deserves  :  and  it  is  no  light  proof  of  the 
venatility  of  a  poet's  genius^  that  the  same  able  and  dexteroud 
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facul^  was  able  to  describe  with  equal  ease  and  tadte  the  elegant 
and  sentimental  stanzas  of  the  weeping  Rose,  to  draw  forth  at 
another  time  the  sad  effusions  of  a  desolate  Islander,  and  then 
caricature  with  such  an  incomparable  vein  of  humour,  the 
ludicrous  adventures  of  a  nin-awaj  citizen  of  the  metropolis. 
But  as  the  most  material  part  of  Cowper's  fame  is  grounded 
upon  the  value  annexed  to  his  higher  compositions,  we  shall 
briefly  take  a  view  of  the  sentiments  and  opinions  he  was  known 
to  profess,  as  well  as  the  style  of  expression  wit]i  which  those 
sentiments  were  clothed,  that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  form 
a  true  estimate  of  the  poet's  genius,  and  decide  whether  great*- 
ness,  or  ardour,  or  any  peculiar  sentiment  of  enthusiasm  be  its 
predominant  feature.  Now  the  series  of  poems  commencing 
with  "  Table  Talk,"  and  ending  with  ''  Retirement,"  as  well  as 
the  six  books  of  the  *^  Task,"  being  the  longest  and  most  iGnished 
productions  of  the  author's  time  and  thoughts,  bear  the  stamp 
of  a  fervent  but  even  disposition  of  mind,  highly  tinctured  with 
certain  determined  opinions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  whjle 
deeply  imbued  with  the  sacred  love  of  our  ho^  religion,  dis* 
daining  to  recommend  ihe  pnurtice  of  virtue  from  any  other 
exmm^es  than  the  pureal  ebtracters  in  Hoi}'  Writ,  or  with  any 
other  motives  less  than  a  genuine  Christian  faith,  or  the  reascm- 
able  hope  of  a  Christian's  immortality.  With  feelings  so  pre* 
dominant  as  these,  and  with  a  mind  keenly  susceptible,  and 
arcJently  fond  of  truth,  it  might  have  been  expected  perhaps^ 
that  jsome  corresponding  marks  of  a  great  and  powerful  genius 
would  be  traced  in  some  part  of  these  compositions,  if  not  in 
his  homely  subjects,  at  least  in  the  cause  of  '*  Truth/  '^  Hope,** 
and  '^  Charity,"  whose  battles  he  was  the  foremost  to  fight, 
like  an  able  and  undaunted  champion,  but  not  always  in  the 
most  radiant  panoply.  Yet  though  the  peculiar  keenness  of 
Cowper's  judgment,  and  the  general  correctness  of  his  obser- 
vations must  ever  rescue  the  matter  of  his  poetry  from  the  im« 
putation  of  dulness  or  poverty  of  sentiment,  we  confess  that  our 
appetite  is  inclined  to  a  more  highly  seasoned  ^e,  and  a  species 
of  satire,  either  more  brilliant,  more  uniformly  sustained,  or  at 
all  events  with  a  less  tendency  to  prosaic  mediocrity.  The  ex- 
iamples  of  both  ancient  and  modern  satirists  may  safely  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  our  opinion.  In  few  parts  of  Cowper 
shall  we  find  traces  of  the  playful  and  airy  elegance  of  Horace 
or  Pope,  much  less  any  traits  that  can  remind  us  of  the  lofty 
characters  of  Juvenal,  Dryden,  or  Churchill.  We  have  before 
tfald,  that  he  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  energy,  and  we 
shall  doubtless  be  reminded  that  an  author  is  the  best  director 
of,  his  own  talents,  and  that 'Cowper  exerted  to  the  utmost  the 
xolloquial  style  of  sarcasm  in  which  he  was  formed  to  excel :  but 
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it  is  not  from  any  blind  admiration  of  the  earlier  poets^  that  we 
are  tempted  to  look  for  a  similar  mode  of  thought  and  expression 
in  their  posterity,  it  is  because  one  or  other  of  these  requisites 
appears  to  us  inditfpensibie  in  satire :  a  severity,  capable  of  coii« 
foundii^  vice  with  a  single  glance :  or  a  keen  and  lively  playful- 
ness^ which  without  any  direct  personalityj  can  ''  lightfy  touch 
where  moat  it  wounds*  These  are  the  qualities  which  at  once 
elevate  and  adorn  this  species  of  composition,  nor  is  it  neces* 
sary  to  attach  any  malignity  to  their  use,  a  feeling  which  the 
gentle  spirit  of  Cowper  would  be  the  last  to  have  admitted :  for 
tf  we  once  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  it  is  not  the  perpe« 
tratorj  but  the  vice  itself  which  is  to  be  sa^ised :  no  jealousy^ 
or  envy  can  be  exerted,  where  a  stem  and  indignant  hatred  of 
the  crime  rather  than  of  the  criminal,  is  to  be  pourtrayed. 

Let  us  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  our  poet's  opinions  of  men 
and  manners.  It  is  well-known  that  he  passed  the  severest  censures 
•n  the  preachers  of  his  day^  pretty  broadly  asserting,  thait ''  we 
are  no  longer  taught  by  monitors  that  mother  church  supplies  :** 
he  also  drew  the  portrait  of  his  ideal  preacher^  *^  such  as  Paul 
would  own^*' furnished  doubtless  with  every  grave  endow.ment  for 
bis  sacred  office^  but  unhappily^  and  we  must  add^  unfairly  in* 
troduced  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  with  it  an  offensive  spe- 
cimen of  a  modem,  and  we  hope  an  equally  ideal  preacher :  of 
one  point  however  we  are  convinced,  that  if  unfortunately  tha 
degenerate  habits  which  tarnished  the  close  of  the  last  centurjf 
can  be  said  to  excuse  the  sarcastic  severity  of  Cowper^  had  he 
but  lived  to  witness  the  signs  of  the  present  times,  he  would 
have  found  doubtless  much  to  admire^  and  still  more,  we  hope^ 
to  love  and  venerate  in  the  cause  of  that  pulpit  which  he  had 
given  up  in  despair  and  derision.  At  all  events  he  would  havft 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  Aat  the  sacred  alamm  has  at 
length  sounded  in  the  ears  both  of  the  pastor  and  his  flock,  thai 
corresponding  exertions  have  been  called  forth  in  proportion  ta 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  and  might  have  been  inclined 
perhaps  to  have  dreaded  the  danger  of  an  overbearing  fenaticism 
ID  the  veiy  shrine  which  sloth  had  too  long  dishonoured  before. 

We  cannot  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  without  expressing  our 
entire  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  Mr.  Johnson's  remarks  in  Ae* 
fence  of  our  poet's  religious  feelings.  Cowper's  unhappy  ma- 
lady is  by  no  means  to  be  imputed  either  to  an  overheated  or  ii 
desponding  state  of  visionary  enthusiasm.  His  hypoohondriacdl 
disorder  acting  upon  an  afflicted  and  pious  mind,  might  pro« 
bably  have  conjured  up  a  spectre  of  transient  despondency  wnici^ 
haunted  him  for  a  time.  But  his  nmlady,  not  his  fidth,  was  the 
cause  of  his  mental  despondency.  Those  who  knew  him  best» 
well  know  that  bis  religion  had  a  directly  opposite  tendency^  it 
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nnvas  ever  ihe  source  pf  bis  iconsolatioo  atid  hof^j  k  ym  e?^! 
^trumental  in  removing  the  cause  of  hi&  frequent  ^^BJectiofif  of 
spirit ;  be  ever  fa^d  recourse  to  it,  as  to  a  sajcred  refine  iivbifhtf > 
**  as  upop  tbe  wii^s  of  a  dove,  be  could  flee  away  and  be  at 
jest."  If  we  add  to  this  fervept  disposition  of  Cowper  a  vmip 
tbe  syinpathy  and  attention  with  which  his  anxious  and  fiffec* 
lionate  friends  were  always  eager  to  itreat  this  unhappy  sufferer, 
nvith  that  ininutable  delicacy  which  marks  the  female  ch^naoter ; 
Sk  more  enviable  coipbination  of  amiable  tenderness,  ^uid  virtuous 
f^iendslup  will  not  easily  be  fou^d. 

From  our  poet's  view  of  the  religions  teacliers  of  this  ag^, 

fiss  we  o9  tp  bis  satirical  copnments  upon  /sd^qalipii.  T^ 
irocininm,  or  Review  of  Schools,  is  the  apparent  vebv^le  of  b^ 
opinions  upon  this  imp<»1ant  subject :  against  which  we  4o  fiot 
liesitsl(e  to  enter  our  most  earnest  and  decided  prote^tt,  We  do 
pqH,  now  m^i^  to  commence  a^  elaborate  defence  of  the  ^Ste^i 
gd  our  southern  public  schools,  which  are  too  proapevo^s  Ip^ 
teqiiire  it^  in  spite  even  of  all  the  exertions  of  oi|r  northern  ^riip 
tics  either  to  abi^ish  them  entirely,  or  hnn^  theni  down  to  n 
jlevel  with  their  own ;  but  we  would  simply  ask  suoh  ^pipstiooa 
j|s  these ;  when  and  where  wiU  ^  system  be  found  better  fKfa^itad 
to  promote  the  views  and  interests  of  youth,  inasi|}ucb  asm  pub* 
}ic:  school  is  Mwj^s  the  most  efficacious  iotrodM^etion,  apid  scmiQ- 
liipes  a  positive  requisite  to  a  university  educatiouf  B^tpur 
jpoet  t^kes  stSl  larger  ground,  and  fully  sensible  of  the  intimate 
i;onpexipn  which  the  one  bears  to  the  other,  opieiis  bis  attack 
9upou  the,  universities  tbemselvesy  and  with  a  salyo  whi<^  11  uot 
very  intelligible,  WK)uld  not  absolutely  put  them  up  to  s^e,  but 
V^  would  have  4iep)  better  managed  or  encouraged  less/^  In 
4)ther  words,  be  would  take  from  them  the  prosperity  they  have 
jiong  been  acoustpmed  to  e^joy,  and  withdraw  the  patronagie 
aiph^ch^t  is  as  much  the  interest  for  the  «tate  to  bestow,  as  for 
itbe  universities  to  receive.  And  for  what  i  because  they  are  not 
jbetl^  inan^df  The  charge  is  indeed  an  imposing  one.  But 
fU[^osing  it  to  be  strictly  true,  is  the  consequence  so  just,  that 
))»e;  are  np)t  to  be  encouraged  f  The  argument  would  prove  too 
HB^ch;  a/s  weU  might  it  he  asserted,  that  neither  Cbureb  or 
^l^le  ^re  to  be  f^peoun^ged  iir  case  of  mismanagement  on  the 
jpi^t  pf  it^  spiritual  atid  temporal  rulers ;  and  thus  would  a  wm 
h^\^^  bus  added  to  the  link  of  ^mhappy  causes  which  engei^der  |i 
WtMi  pf  revi^utipipry  d«9eord*  Every  lover  of  his  couj^^ 
mmy  Iwod  to  humanity  must  depiiecate  so  failal  a  concli^ioffu 
jit  is  not  by  wlMmi^iug  our  patrpnayt  from  great  ^nd  importaiiit 
^iltaiblishpieiSls,  that  we  can  maqivpv^  the  system  pf  a  sute,  or 
l^oHipte  the  mm»  /of  bu^n  happiness,  it  is  by  a  prude»t>  temr 
f^efiie  9Pd  ji9diiioiis  appiieatioi  pf  .^proyed  and  welVfiffv^ 
ffflaediiss  tp  the  woi^ids  which  tune  or  negligence  may  have  oc« 
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ctsiotted.  ^These  raine^s  bav6  been  applied  with  success, 
the  wounds  l»v^  been  nialeriaUy  healed  already^  an  improvement 
jn  dispipUne  has  been  established^  and  the  residt  is  already  such 
as  to  warrant  yet  fiutb^  jnaqM'ovements.  But  we  will  pursue 
this  subject  no  fiulher :  those  who  would  at  all  events  erect  a 
QfiW  .edifice  im  Ihe  ruins  of  a  long-established  system  will 
scarcely  listen  to  us :  those  on  the  contrary  to  whom  its  preser« 
vs^tiQp  is  d^ar,  will  jeadily  acquiesce  in  our  sentiments,  without 
any  further  attjgmpt  on  our  parts  to  support  them. 

But  though  we  can  never  approve  the  subject  matter  of  these 
satires  of  Cowper,  and  lament  the  weak  prejudice,  or  erro-, 
neons  feelings  >vhich, produced  them,  we  can  always  bear  testt- 
mpny  to  hi^  ^opest  abhorrence  of  corruption  in  every  sbape^ 
even  wh^ji  his  zeal  was  the  most  misguided,  and  his  discretioii 
die  least  exerted*  His  love  of  virtue  was  fervent  and  unfeigned : 
the  genius  of  his  poetry  was  ki  unison  with  his  feelings,  it  was 
seldom  very  highly  exalted;  but  it  always  breathes  an  equal  and 
amiable  fervour  of  spirit,  which  if  it  does  not  excite  our  enthu« 
siasm,  poss€(sses  the  more  attractive  power  of  winning  our  love. 
Add  to  these  qualities  the  matchless  delicacy  which  pervades 
the  greater  part  of  his  compositions,  and  we  need  not  wouder 
that  ne  shoind  have  become  a  general  favourite  with  the  public^ 
and  ^e  peculiar  idol  of  the  female  sex. 

But  let  not  an  excessive  admiration  of  Cowper  supersede  or 
detract  from  the  praise  which  ought  ever  to  be  given  to  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  excellence  of  our  earlier  poets.  It  is  too  much  the 
fai^ion  to  depreciate  tjie  eminent  talents  of  those  great  masters 
of  poetry  who  embodied  in  their  voluminous  works  every  variety 
of  genius,  feeling,  and  talent.  Those  beauties  which  we  de- 
servedly admire  in  our  modern  poets,  whether  they  are  rapid  or 
sustained,  of  a  lively  or  a  melancholy  cast :  in  the  pages  of 
Scott  Or  Byron:  Campbell  or  Soutbey,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Milton,  not  indeed  so  highly  seasoned,  and  so  care«- 
fidly  prepared  to  please  our  delicate  ta^te,  but  uttered  with  a 
superior  and  more  CQmmanding  genius^  ecjually  calculated  to 
please,  if  we  will  but  learn  to  be  pleased.  We  do  not  now 
mean  to  enlarge  on  the  superiority  of  Milton,  much  less  tp 
coiQpare  him  with  Cowper :  but  it  is  due  to  the  pre-eminence 
of  Milton,  and  every  other  great  master  of  poetical  excellence^ 
to  remind  all  true  lovers  of  poetry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
set article,  that  if  they  are  content  to  reverence  the  author  of 
Paradise  Lost  only  at  a  humble  distance,  like  an  image  erected 
on  the  loftiest  pillar  of  a  heathen  temple,  tliey  are  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a  nearer  appr6acl\^ 
and  a  more  intimate  study  of  his  perfections  :  but  if  through  a 
blind  admiration  of  the  author  or  the  Task,  they  are  tempted 
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to  detract  one  tittle  from  the  h^h  fiune  of  Milton,  they  may 
perhaps  find  a  few  who  will  coincide  in  their  opinions^  but  the 
piU  merits  of  Cowper  can  receive  no  real  aoceasion  of  praise^ 
4ind  must  inevitably  lose  by  the  comparison* 
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IVO  great  injury,  we  think,  would  have  been  done  to  the  re- 
public of  letters,  or  to  the  interests  of  maniund,  if  the  subject  of 
these  Memoirs  bad  been  suiFered  to  rest  in  oblivion*  Pojssessedy 
ias  he  was,  with*a  rooted  antipathy  to  all  establishments^  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil ;  carried  away  with  the  wildest  notions  of  reform  ; 
and  even  anxious  to  fall  under  the  censure  of  the  laws,  that  he 
might  attain  what  he  deemed  a  crown  of  martyrdom:  there 
seems  to  be  little  in  his  character  worth  recording  ;«-muchj 
which  real  friendship  would  wish  for  ever  to  conceaU 

Those  persons,  however,  who  inherit  Dr.  Price's  sentimentSj 
(which,  we  trust,  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  otur  country,  are 
entertained  by  a  very  small  part  of  the  community,)  will  pro* 
bably  be  delighted  with  Mr.  Morgan's  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  his  uncle.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  this  sin- 
gular man  in  the  triple  capacity  of  philosopher,  politician,  and 
divine;  for  in  all  these  departments  the  Doctor  would  fain  have 
been  regarded  as  an  oracle.  But  politics  were  his  favourite  pur^ 
fiint  I  and  the  circumstances  of  his  time  were  such,  as  to  keep 
bis  restless  spirit  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agitation  :  cherished  and 
applauded  by  some  of  the  factious  leaders  of  his  day,  be  seems 
to  have  considered  himself  as  a  great  champion  of  tlie  rights  and 
liberties  of  mankind.  The  majority  of  his  dissenting  brethren, 
and  the  admirers  of  the  French  Revolution,  regarded  him  per- 
haps with  no  less  veneration  than  we  feel  towards  a  Clarendon^ 
fi  SomerS;  or  a  Pitt.  But  whatever  might  have  been  the  seur 
timeuts  of  many  of  his  deluded  contemporaries^  very  few,  we 
believe,  are  now  to  be  founds  who  worshipthis  politico-theo- 
logical Doctor  as  the  god  of  their  idolatry.  The  falshood  of  his 
apeculations,  and  the  danger  of  his  principles,  must  be  now 
evident  to  all  men  of  reflection  and  discernment.  Notwith- 
ftanding  his  sagacious  predictions^  the  French  Revolution^  with 
all  its  deligbtAil  appendages  of  murder,  sacrilege,  and  rapine, 
\u^  not  rendered  the  world  more  free  or  happy  than  before. 
It  Imis  tau^t  tbeVj  indeed^  an  nwfnl  lesion  of  wisdom^  which 
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can  never  be  forgotten  by  the  latest  posterity.  It  has  proved, 
that  when  the  contexture  of  a  state  has  been  once  effectualW 
torn  in  pieces,  a  fierce^  unrelentbg,  and  lawless  despotism  is  die 
natural  result  i  and  it  lias  sensibly  warned  us  to  turn  aside  with 
^abhorrence  from  the  advocates  of  anarchy  and  sedition. 

Hie  work  before  us  is  rather  to  be  considered  as.  a  panegyric 
upon  Dr.  Price,  than  as  a  piece  of  biography.  It  is  written, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  correct  and  easy  stile ;  but  it  contains 
very  little  matter  tliat  can,  in  any  sense^  be  deemed  interesting. 
The  Doctor  was  bom  in  Glamorganshire,  in  17£3,  and  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  among  the  dissenting  teachers  of 
the  neighbourhood.  His  father  is  represented  as  a  rigid  Cid« 
vinist ;  who  bequCeathed  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  one  son 
leaving  his  widow,  and  six  other  children,  in  a  state  of  com' 
parative  indigence.  Richard,  who  was  one  of  these,  after 
studying  under  various  preceptors  in  Wales,  was  removed  by  tho 
assistance  of  his  uncle  to  a  dissenting  academy  near  London. 
Here,  in  process  of  time,  he  became  a  minister,  and  officiated  [a 
different  coogr^attons,  pariicularly  at  Dr.  Chandler's  meetiiw, 
in  the  Old  Jewry.  In  the  year  1756,  he  received  an  accession 
of  fortune,  and  the  following  year  he  married  a  Miss  BlundelL 
About  the  same  time,  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  **  Fouoda* 
tion  of  Morals,"  in  which  he  controverted  some  doctrines  of 
Mn  Hume.  After  this,  he  turned  his  attention  to  philosophical 
subjects,  and 

«  A  proposal/'  says  Mr.  Morgan,  «« was  made  to  him  by  the 
booksellers  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of  all  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
works.  But  his  diffidence  of  his  own  abilities,  his  want  of  spirifas  to 
en^e  in  so  arduous  an  undertaking,  and  possibly  his  former  pre* 
^udices  against,  devoting  too  much  of  his  time  and  attention  tp  scd)- 
jects  not  immediately  connected  with  his  prefession,  determined 
him  .to  decline  a  work,  which  has  been  since  executed  by  a  per- 
son who  laboured  under  none  of  these  difficulties.'^    P.  29, 

Dr.  Price,  we  doubt  not,  had  many  good  reasons  for  de- 
clinii^  to  become  the  editor  of  Newton ;  but  this,  we  ihinlc 
might  have  been  expressed,  without  casting  a  severe  and  un- 
provoked reflection  on  the  memory  of  Bishop  Horsley.  Mr, 
M.  seems  to  have  sought  an  occasion  to  calumniate  that 
great  man,  and  to  insinuate,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  devote 
his  time  and  attention  to  subjects  unconnected  with  his  profes- 
sion.  Whether  this  sarcastic  blow  was  aimed  at  the  Bishop 
alone,  or  at  the  whole  body  of  English  Clergy,  is  not  perhaps 
quite  clear;  the  former  supposition  is  most  probable,  as  the 
name  of  Horsley  must  for  ever  strike  a  panic  into  the  admirers 
©f  Priestley  and  Price. 

About 
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About  the  year  1770,   Dr.  Price  published  a  treatise  on 
^  RevertioHary  Payment*  ;**  and  soon  afterwards,  an  *'  Appeal 
to  the  PiiMic  on  the  National  Debt/'    At  lengtbj  on  Ae  break- 
ing out  of -the  Afneriean  war,  his  political  ardor  was  at  once 
roused ;  and  he  was  determined  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion 
«f  the  riglits  of  man.    Accordingly  he  devoted  the  winter  of 
1775  to  writing  his  *'  Observations  on  Civil  Liberty,  and  the 
Justice  and  Policy  of  the  War  with  America."    This  pamphlet, 
nccording  to  bis  biographer,  was  received  with  rapturous  applouse 
by  the  friends  of  freedom,  ^ad  was  attacked  wi*  equal  warmth 
by  the  UgoUd  and  unenH^fitened,  among  whom  was  that  pnny 
politician^  and  ^  very  equivocal  friend  ofHiberty,"  Mr.  Edmund 
£urke.  (p.  59.)    Dr.  Price,  now  seems  to  have  attained  one 
object  of  his  anibition>  for  be  observes,  in  a  letter  to  an  American 
friend,  that  ^^he  was  become  so  marked  apd  obnoxious,  thac 
)>rudence  required  hini  to  be  very  cautious ;  and  diat  he  avoided 
all  correspondence^  even  with  Dr.  Franklin,  though  so  near  him 
as   Paris,     (p.  64.)     His   patriotic  zeal,   however,    was    not 
damped.     "  Whenever  Government  thought  proper  to  proclaim 
a  fast^  he  .considered  tt  more  as  a  political  than  a  religious 
ordinance,  and  always  took  an  oppoitunity  on  tfeat  day,  con- 
trary to  his  invariable  practice  on  other  days  of  religious  wor- 
ahip,  to  deliver  bis  sentiments  on  the  conduct  of  the  War,  and 
on  the  evil  consequences  which  were  likely  to  result  from  it.^' 
(p.  68.)    So  just  and  enlightened  were  the  Doctor's  notions  of 
the  relig^s  fjuty  of  a  fast. 

In  1775,  li^  wfis  engaged  in  a  philos^vphical  <;ontrovei:sjr,  mkk 
bis  friend.  Or.  Joseph  Priestley.  "  Of  the  purity  of  the  mojtiji^^'* 
4gftys  Mr«  Morgan,  ^^  {bvhidi  led  each  of  these  good  mm  io  ^Or 
ga^  in  the  controversy,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  aor  is  it  pos- 
eible  not  to  admire  the  zeal  and  sincerity  which  they  'maiufest 
throughout  t:he  whole  of  it  in  promoting  the  great  caufie  of  tratk 
and  virtue.'*  (p.  91.)  With  the  motives  of  these  gentlemen  we 
arjs  not  concerned;  they  must  be  examined  before  an  higher 
tribunal.  'But  we  must  express  our  firm  conviction,  that  if  all 
mankind  had  followed  the  advice  of  these  illustrious  teachers, 
neither  sound  laws,  nor  true  religion,  would  now  have  existed 
^pon  earth. 

Dr.  Price's  politics,  were  so  admirably  adapted  for  the  me- 
ridian of  America,  that  he  had  already  received  a  formal  invita?- 
lion  from  Congress  to  settle  in  that  country.  This  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  decline ;  but  still  anxious  to  diffuse  the  benefit  of 
his  advice,  he  addressed  a  pamphlet  to  the  United  States, 
"  containing  Observations  on  the  Importance  of  the  American 
Revolution,  afid  much  valuable  advice  on  the  best  meaus  of 
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jKCiom  those  Hbeitfes  for  which  they  had  suooeasfiiUy  cop- 
ifiDded/'  (p.  liMO 

Our  hcaro  next  apfiean  in  die  character  of  a  divine^  ai|d 
preadies  a  sermon  ait  the  opening  of  an  academy  of  dissenters, 
which  had  been  founded  by  ^  aome  of  die  principal  friends  of 
rational  rel^on.^'  (p.  1 18.)  By  this  phrase^  we  presume,  the 
audior  wonld  insinuate,  thid  r^tionml  religion  is  confined  to  per- 
eons  of  his  own  persuasion. 

.  We  nexf;  find  Di.  Price  engaged  in  correspondence  with  Mr. 
I4tt  on  the  subject  of  finance.  The  language  of  the  biographer 
on  Ais  oecasion  isitally  onrious.  One  would  imagine,  from  the 
tone  he  assumes,  diat  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  an  exciseman,  and 
JDir*  Price  had  been  Mr.  Pitt.  The  n:ini^er  is  represented  as 
writing  a^note  lx>  Dr.  P.,  and  asking  his  opinion  on  a  certain 
plan  of  finance.  Whereupon;  we  are  iufdrmed,  that  Dr.  Price, 
in  his  infinite  condescension,  "  instead  of  bestowing  much  time 
in  exposing  this  ineffective  and  miserable  plan,  which  would 
have  disgraced  any  minister  that  had  adopted  it,  sent  three  other 
plans  for  Mr.  Pitt's  perusal.^'  One  of  these  plans,  according  to 
Mr.  Morgan's  account  was  adopted,  after  undergoing  great  al- 
terations. 

**  Nevertheless  the  plan,  though  crippled  and  mutilated  in  the 
first  instance  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  still  farjjier  crippled  by  his  success 
sors,  ba$  produced  die  mpyt  beneficial  efects,  and  entitled  the  an- 
thpr  of  it  to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  I  am  far,''  ^dds  Mt.  M.^ 
^  item  denying  his  share  of  merit  to  die  minister  who  had  th^ 
discredon  to  adorpt  any  measure  of  this  kind. — But  the  fi*iends  of 
Dr.  Price  have  reason  to  complain,  that  afler  enduring  so  much  ob- 
loquy and  abuse  irom  his  stupid  opponents  when  he  first  proposed 
such  a  measure,  and  after  a  patient  perseverance  for  fourteen 
Years,  having  succeeded  at  last  in  convincing  Government  of  the 
necessity  of  it,  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  meagre  boon  of  beine 
noticed  amidst  the  lugfa  soimdiag  compliments  which  the  minister 
bestowed  upon  himself  in  proposing  tne  measure  to  Parliament* 
When  he  boasted  of  havii^  raised  a  pillar  to  public  credit,  it  w(Mild 
}me  been  as  well  if  he  had  proposed  to  have  Dr.  Price's  naine  in« 
iscril^ed  with  his  own  upon  the  pedestal;  but  subsequent  events 
have  proved,  that  ijhese  names  would  have  been  ill  associated  iA 
the  same  colump.'^    P.  1^4. 

They  would  mA^  1  never  did  two  men  exist,  whose  prinaipies 
end  cherapter9  bed  less  reeembWnfle.  The  one,  gifted  with 
lalents  wfai<di  heye  never  been  surpasaedi  moving  in  the  Ughast 
s|^ere  of  life,  adorned  with  every  accomfdishment  that  the  meat 
perfect  educelion  could  bestow,  seems  lo  have  been  raised  «p 
by  Providence*  in  times  of  uneeampled  danger,  for  die  pro- 
le^on  of  Jbmitii0a(e  Qoyenunnot  nod  social  order.    The  oiber^ 
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possessing  sn  nnderstaocKng  acute,  but  bj  no  means  extraordi* 
nary^  educated  in  a  desultory  manner^  and  coilfined,  during  the 
greater  part  of  bis  life  to  a  narrow  circle  of  acquaintance^  would 
perhaps  never  have  been  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  OM 
Jewry  and  Newington  6reen>  had  be  not  taken  part  in  the  most 
turbulent  politics  of  his  ddy,  and  gained  celebrity  at  the  expeuee 
of  his  character  as  a  British  sut^t.  Such  was  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Dr.  Price.  Most  cordially  do  we  agree 
with  Mr.  M.^  that  their  names  would  have  been  iU  associated 
on  the  same  column. 

We  now  come  (to  the  last  and  most  important  passage  of  the 
Dr.'s  life,  when  his  visionary  schemes  of  liberty,  Jiappiness^ 
ond  equality,  were  almost  realised.  He  seems  at  length  te  have 
arrived,  in  bis  own  imagination,  at  those  blissful  seata^ 


NSjov  <vxc«v/Sf r 

"OqfAom  r&v  x^$'^  ^'^' 

Piud.  Olymp.  II,  1. 12^. 

^  (^  all  the  events/^  says  the  biographer,  ^' which  distinguished 
Dr.  Price's  life»  none  interested  or  agitated  him  so  much  as  tbe 
French  Revolution.  This,  at  the  fir^  moment  of  its  explosion^ 
raised  his  hopes  to  the  highest  point,  and  brightened  all  his  pros* 

fects  ,  of  the  future  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind." 
p.  .14*8.)  '*  Having  never  had  the  mortification  to  witness  thosia 
sanguinary  and  atrocious  deeds  which  disgraced  and  ultimately 
overturned  the  Revolution,  the  circumstances  of  his  life  can  have. 
no  connection  with  thenu'*    P.  151. 

The  Doctor  died  before  the  murder  of  the  king  and  the 
atrocities  of  Robespierre;  and  therefore^  although  an  ardent 
promoter  of  tbe  Revolution,  he  is  innocent  of  its  consequences, 
A  man  who  assists  in  setting  fire  to  a  stately  edifice,  dies  of  a^ 
apoplexy  before  the  flames  have  reached  their  height ;  the  cir- 
cumstances- of  his  life  therefore  can  have  no  connection  with  the 
loss  and  misery  which  are  occasioned  by  the  conflagration.  We 
would  recommend  the  principle  of  this  argument  to  the  gentle** 
men  who  practise  at  the  Old  Bailey;  it  might  occasionsdly  ex« 
tricate  their  clients  from  a  very  disagreeable  sitnation. 

Innocent,  however,  as  the  Doctor  might  be,  he  was  well  in* 
fonned  of  all  that  was  going  on  at  Paris  by- the  ^sii^tance  of  a 

kindred 
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kiiMfared  ^irit^  Mr.  JeffierMm.  At  this  juncture  (tbe  autumn  of 
1789)  he  was  requested  by  like  friends  ^/freedom  in  tliis  country 
to  preach  on  the  4th  of  JNovember^  at  the  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  commemoratiDg  the  Revolution  in  Grreat 
Britain.  These  gentiemenj  it  appears,  (whether  from  ignorance^ 
or  from  design,  is  not  quite  evident)  thought  proper  to  confound 
the  principles  of  the  English  and  the  French  Revolutions,  than 
whicii  two  things  can  not  be  more  radically  *  opposite.  Hie 
object  of  the  one  was  to  preserve,  of  the  other  to  auoihilate  tim 
constitution  of  the  respective  governments. 

**  The  circumstances  of  our  Revolution/'  says  Mr.  Burke,  **  and 
that  of  France,  are  just  the  reverse  of  each  other  in  almost  every 
particular,  and  in  the  whole  spirit  of  the  traasaction.  With  us,  it 
was  the  case  of  a  legal  monarch  attempting  arbitrary  power — in 
France,  it  is  the  case  of  an  arbitrary  monai'ch,  beginning,  from 
whatever  cause,  to  legalise  his  authority.  The  one  was  to  be  re- 
sisted, the  other  was  to  be  managed  and  directed ;  but  in  neither 
case  was  the  order  of  the  state  to  be  changed,  lest  gOTemment 
might  bemined,  which  ought  only  to  be  corrected  and  legalised. 
What  we  did  was  in  truth,  and  substance,  and  in  a  constitutioual 
fight,  a  revolution,  not  made,  but  prevented.  We  ^ook  iBolid  se-> 
curities ;  we  settled  doubtful  questions ;  we  corrected  anomalies  in 
our  law.  ,iln  the  stable  fundamental  parts  of  our.  constitution  we 
made  no  revolution ;  nor  any  alteration  at  all.  We  did  not  impair 
the  monarchy.  Perhaps  it  might  be  shewn  that  we  strei^thened 
it  very  considerably.  The  nation  kept  the  same  ranks,  the  same 
orders,  the  same  privileges,  the  same  franchises,  the  same  rulea 
for  property,  the  same  subordmadons ;  the  same  order  in  the  law^ 
in  &e  revenue,  and  in  the  magistracy ;  the  same  Lords,  the  same 
Commons,  the  same  corporations,  the  same  electors.  The  Church 
was  not  impaired.  Her  estates,  her  majesty,  her  splendour,  her 
orders  and  gradations  continued  the  same.  The  Church  and  the 
State  were  the  same  after  the  Revolution  that  they  were  before* 
but  better  secured  in  every  part."  Speech  on  the  Army  Estimatei^ 
9ih  February,  1790. 

Confounding,  however,  these  radical  distinctions.  Dr.  Price 
and  his  friends  must  needs  select  the  4th  of  November  as  a  day 


*  It  was  voted  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  6th  Feb.  1688, 
that  "  King  James  II.  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  tlie  constitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between 
King  and  people;  and  having,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other 
.Wicked  persons,  violated  the  fundamental  laxos^  and  withdrawn  him- 
self out  of  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government,  and  that 
the  throne  is  thereby  vacant.^'  Here  is  no  mention  of  beheading 
•r  cashiering  kings. 

for 
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ibr th0  eckktiCioii  of  (beir orgMte ;  tW SQA  of  May  wquUIim^ 
been  vot  reality  aff  pr<>per.  The  Doeldr  oonMOiled  V>  pvcachi 
kefore  the  patriotic  bt^ ;  and  on  this  occasion  rendered  himseir 
liters  notoridM  than  evier  by  the  miscyevou»  and  indaatmatofj. 
baraogoo  which  be  delivered*  Our  readers  are  well  acquaiatedi 
iliith  tibe  notice  whidi  is  tahen  of  thia  aermon  in  Mr.  BurbeV 
'^  ReflectioaB  oil  tli^  Revolution  in  Fj^aoce."  It  would  be  end** 
lees  to  quote  passages  from  that  immortal  work  m,  iUustratioa  of 
the  subject.  The  book  is  in  every  body's  band ;  and  to  that  we. 
must  refer  our  readers  for  a  complete  exposure  and  reftrtation  o£ 
those  destructive  principles  of  anarchv,  maintained  by  Dr.  Price 
Jti  the  pulpit  of  the  Old  Jewry.  Whatever  may  have  bcf^  the 
errors  of  Mr.  Burke's  political  life,  his  firm  add  madly  lionduct 
at  the  dreadful  period  of  the  French  Revolution^  will  for  ever 
secure  him  a  high  rank  among  the  patriots  of  Britain.  Here  att 
party  feelings  were  thrown  aside ;  and  the  whole  force  of  bia 
powerM  and  accomplished  mind  was  exerted  in  defence  o^, 
kw8|  liberty^  and  reli^on.  His  '^  Reflections**  are  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  and  useful  piece  of  political  writing  now  extant  iit. 
fte  world.  They  d»play  throughout  the  temper  and  dignity  of  « 
pbilosopfa^^  the  knowledge  of  a  pvofeond  and  esperieilced 
atatedman,  and  that  prophetic  anticipation  of  oouseqnences  by 
Ivhich  their  great  author  was  so  enainetitly  distingmshl»d. 

Mr.  Btirke's  attack  upon  Dr.  Price  has  of  course  l^dted  tb^ 
Indignation  of  the  biographer^  which  he  accordbigly  pours  fortit 
m  these  temjierate  and  judicious  words 


^<  The  principles  laid  dowti  in  the  diseonr^e  which  he  bad  de^ 
nvered  2k  the  Old  Jewry  In  November,  drew  torrents  of  abuse  upott 
hktk  ftiifvtk  Mr.  Edttiu^  Burke,  who^  as  if  possessed  by  s^me  d«»ioii 
ef  the  ^ther  regions,  had  never  ceased  ft&tk  the  first  moaMUt  of 
the  revolution  to  declaim  in  a  manner  the  most  Outrageous  agakisl 
it,  and  agaiiist  all  the  fdends  and  supporters  of  it.  The  phantom^ 
which  his  own  disordered  imagination  had  raised  to  alarm  and  in^ 
flame  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  unhappily  sacoeed« 
ed  too  w^l  in  misleading  tlie  more  timid  and  lukewarm  friends  of 
liberty.*' — Soon  afterwards  we  are  gravely  informed,  that  the 
^  rancorous  invectives  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  he  had  poured  forth 
in  a  volume  of  400  pages,  neither  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Dr. 
Price's  mind,  nor  had  any  other  effect  than  convincing  him  that 
the  viofent  passions  of  the  alithor  had  deranged  hid  undetstlanding/' 
?.  164.      ; 

To  such  nonsense  as  this  we  will  hot  condescend  to  reply* 
It  carries  >^itb  it  its  own  confutation :  and  can  excite  nothing 
bat  contempt  m  the  mind  of  any  sensible  man. 

On  the  !4rh  of  July,  17&0,  Dr.  Price  closed  bis  puUitf  life* 
by  serving  the  oflSice  of  steward  at  a  dinner  in  commcaidraaoR  of 

tha 
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tfMfc  Freock  Revolufiott*  After  t&is  he  went  intx>  tke  Gupntvyi 
mat  return^  to  town  in  a  dechiiing  state  of  beiritb.  **  Some  of 
6U  friends  nrged  himr  to  reply  to  Mr.  Burke's  late  publication," 
which  attempt  he  ^ery  prudently  declined ;  and  in  the  foHowing 
spring  he  was  seised  with  a  complaint  whi<^h  quickly  brought 
him  lo'hisgrarre*  Here  we  would  readily  close  our  strictixret 
upon  him^  not  wishing  to  cast  reproach  upon  his  memory^  or  eVen 
to  Mvive  it.  We  ai^or  the  principles  of  Dr.  Price^  but  hata 
no  hostiity  to  the  man ;  nor  would  he  have  occnpied  one  mo« 
Aeni  of  onr  irttentionj  had  not  this  attempt  been  made  to  hold 
him  Qp  as  an  oli^ect  of  imitation  and  applause.  Notwithstand^ 
ing  the  best  exertions  of  the  Doctor  and  his  friends^  we  still  enjoy 
the  IbkisiAgs  of  the  English  Church  and  State ;  and  his  liberal 
and  enRghtened  doctrines  have  not  yet  been  generally  receiyed* 

"  We  still  fear  God ;  we  look  up  with  awe  to  kings ;  with  af- 
fection to  parliaments ;  with  duty  to  magistrates  ;  with  reverence 
to  priests,  and  with  respect  to  nobility.  Why  ?  because  when  such 
idead  are  brought  before  our  minds,  it  is  natural  to  be  so  affected  > 
bbcUuse  all  other  feelings  arc  false  and  spurious^  and  tetid  to  cor- 
rupt our  minds,  to  vitiate  our  primary  morals,  to  render  us  uni!i 
ftn'  rational  hbetty ;  and  by  teaching  us  a  servile,  licentious,  and 
4Mlttdotted  insolence,  to  be  our  low  sport  for  a  few  holidays^  td 
sAake  us  perfhetly  fit  for,  and  justly  deserving  of  slavery,  tl^oogh 
the  whole  cowrse  of  our  lives.''    Burke's  RefietttoM^  p.  167. 
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J^Rt.  IV.  The  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the 
Establishment  qf  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution :  illus- 
trating a  most  interesting  Period  of  the  Political  History  of 
J&ritaifi.  By  George  Cook,  D.D.  Minister  of  Lawrence^ 
tdrk.  3  vols.  8vo.  Longman  and  Co.  London ;  Constable 
and  Co.  Edinburgh.     1815. 

iHtS  is  a  very  able,  arid,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  candid  work, 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  most  important  facts  relative  to 
the  religious  and  political  state  of  Scotland,  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Throughout  his  whole  book,  the  au- 
thor shtews  himself  completely  superior  to  all  the  narrow  feeling* 
of  party  spirit;  incapable  alike  of  concealing  the  errors  and  fero- 
dty  which  distinguished  the  founders  of  his  church,  and  of  bla- 
ining  their  antagonists .  except  where  they  were  manifestly  in  the 
wrong.  Aware  of  the  powerful  prejudices  which  actuatied  the 
leading  characters,  in  those  unhappy  tiines  to  which  his  history 
t<^erS|  he  never  fiudd  fault  but  with  tenderness  and  muderation; 

and 
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«id  in  every  instance  where  he  is  compdled  to  disapprove,  he 
seems  more  disposed  to  lament  over  the  frailties  of  human  na* 
lure>  than  to  indulge  in  invective,  or  to  multiply  expressions  of 
condemnation*  In  exhibiting  the  jealouues,  the  hatred,  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  men  who  strove  with  one  another  even  unto 
the  deaths  and  who,  when  they  were  in  their  turn  invested  with 
power,  exercised  against  each  other  the  very  same  violence  and 
cruelties  which  both  loudly  and  justly  condemned  cmly  when  they 
were  forced  to  submit  to  thein,  Dr.  Cook  appears  to  have  made 
k  his  otgect  to  impress  upon  hig  readers  that  stro^^  passions 
nniformly  blunt  the  moral  feelings  and  pervert  the  judgment^ 
father  than  to  impute  to  particular  churches  intolerant  maxims. 
<Hr  unchristian  principles.  Like  a  discerning  historian  and  an 
upright  man,  he  imputes  to  the  times  what  the  times  really  pro* 
duced ;  he  appreciates  motives  with  candour  and  impartiality ; 
he  paints  rebellion  in  its  true  colours ;  never  justifies,  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  religious  liberty,  an  armed  opposition  to  law- 
ful government  where  conscience  Was  respected ;  and  he  is  never 
found  to  eulogize  arbitrary  measures,  merely  because  they  were 
resorted  to  in  behalf  of  a  particular  faction* 

These  are  high  recommendations  in  a  writer  of  church  his^ 
tory,  and  they  will  infallibly  carry  down  his  name  with  applause- 
to  the  latest  generations  ;  but  it  gives  us  pain  to  add,  tluit  such 
are  not  the  qualities  which  will  recommend  his  work  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  his  contemporaries.  To  succeed,  in  these  days,  an 
author  must  sacrifice  every  thing  to  ^arty  views ;  he  must  call  the 
ferocious  rebel  an  enlightened  patriot,  the  intolerant  bigot,  an 
evangelical  christian,  and  the  hypocritical  ambitious  traitor,  the 
true  friend  of  his  country.  He  must  conceal  facts  when  it  does 
not  suit  his  purpose  to  bring  them  forward ;  he  must  palliate 
notorious  delinquencies;  and  play  the  sophist  in  support  of  a 
favourite  class  of  political  opinions  or  of  ecclesiastical  measures. 
In  short,  he  must  carry  all  the  feelings  which  stimulate  the  fac* 
tious,and  characterize  the  lovers  of  innovation,  into  the  detail  of 
historical  events,  into  the  abstract  discussions  of  moral  science> 
and  even  into  the  fictions  of  poetry  and  romance.  Some  of  Y)r^ 
Cook^s  countrymen  understand  all  this  better  than  he  seems  td 
do ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  appear  much  more  willing  to  com- 
ply with  the  prevailing  taste,  and  to  purchase  present  popuHaritj 
on  whatever  terms  it  may  be  had. 

•  As  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  work  before  us,  we  have  merely 
to  say^  that  the  language  is  in  general  classical  and  vigorous,^ 
never  overloaded  with  ornament,  and  never  deficient  in  dbe  par- 
ticular species  of  eloquence  which  is  most  suitable  for  narration^ 
We  marked  indeed,  in  the  course  of  reading,  two  or  three  scot^^ 
ticisms,  as  well  as  a  few  sentences  violently  inverted  for  thef  sake 
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tjf  sound.     We  leave  these  trifles,  however,  to  enter  upon  an 
analysis  of  the  work  itself;  and  in  this  we  shall  follow  the  tiaiii ' 
of  events  in  the  order  of  their  chronology. 

fn  the  reign  of  James  the  Fiftli^  the  more  powerful  barons  of 
Scotland,  who,  under  several  of  tii«  predecessors,  had  success- 
fally  opposed  themselves  to  the  regal  authority,  began  to  prose- 
cute measures  for  their  own  a;;grandizemcnt,  witif  more  concert ' 
and  system  than  they  fcad  formerly  observed.     As  the  monarch 
utiited  with  tlve  diurch  in  attempting  to  diedc  the  progress  of 
the  new  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion,  the  i^ies  in  sub- 
servience to  their  grand  object,  did  not  fail  to  encoiu-age  the 
reformers  to  propagate  their  tenets,  am]  thus  to  weaken  at  once  ' 
the  inAuence  of  liie  hierarchy  and  of  the  crown.     This  view ' 
alone   might    perhaps   account  for  the  patronage   which  the 
preachers  received  from  such  of  the  nobiKty  as  had  combined  to  ' 
limit  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  the  prospects  which  very  soon 
opened  to  them  of  deriving  a  great  addition  to  their  revenues 
from  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  will  sufficiently  explain  the 
eagerness  with  which  some  of  them  seconded' every  effort  to  strip  ' 
and  demolish  the  ancient  priesthood.     James  was,  in  the  mean  ' 
\Aile,  counselled  by  those,  who  either  were  ignorant  of  the  real 
state  of  public  feeling,  or  were  enemies  of  the  church,  to  have 
recourse  to  a  system  of  pciicy,  which  .tended,  in  the  most  direct 
and  summary  manner,  to  undermine  the  power  of  the  old  estab- 
iishment,  and  to  surround  with  popular  sympathy  and  respect,  * 
the  cause  of  the  reformers.     He  subjected  to  martyrdom  several 
of  their  leaders ;  bringing  thereby  upon  the  clergy  the  odium 
and  sitspicion  which  €iever  fail  to  be  directed  against  excessive 
severity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inducing  the  people  to  examine 
into  those  views  of  religion  which  could  so  powerfully  elevate 
the  mind  as  to  defy  deaths  or  to  triumph  amid  the  most  dreadful 
sufferings.    At  his  premature  decease,  accordingly,  he  left  the 
kingdom*  in  a  ^tate  of  the  most  deplorable  anardiy,  and  he-  ' 
^queathed  to  his  unfortunate  daughter  an  inheritance  from  which 
^  was  doomed  to  reap  nothing  but  unmixed  miseiy,  calumny, 
aid  reproach. 

Under  the  rege^y  of  Arran  and  of  the  <jpieen-do wager,  the 
protestanls,  anud  various  ^iricissitiides,  continued  to  gain  ground ;  ' 
and  when  Mary  in  person  lissumed  the  sovereigijty,  she  found 
the  refonnatioD  so  far  advanced  as  ?ery  soon  to  render  it  expe-  ' 
dient  to  make  a  legal  prpyision  for  ^hje  preachers.    The  attach « 
ment^wfaich  she  naturally  felt  for  the  form  of  religion,  in  which 
she  had  been  rcdocated,  and  the  ferocious  arid  unchristian  oppo-  > 
sition  which  shie  experienced  from  Knox  and  the  prolestant  lords, 
occasioned  more  than  once  a  slight  reaction  on  the  part  of  her 
friends;  but  the  artful  and  insidious  conduct  of  her  brother, 

L  afterwar4^ 
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afterwanlB  earl  of  Murray^  rendered  ineffectual  eiFery  plan  thai 
vnB»  adopted  either  to  consolidate  ber  throne,  or  to  obtain  for 
her  the  comforts  of  devotional  exercises  even  in  her  private  cha- 
pel.   Her  imprisonment  at  Lochlevin  too,  and  her  subsequent 
flight  into  England,  having  in  process  of  time  secured  for  Mur- 
ray the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  thus  enabled  to  give  a 
kind  of  legal  sanction  and  establishment  to  the  reTormjation  ;  and 
it  is  at  this  epoch,  accordingly,  that  Dr.  Cook  takes  up  the  his^  . 
tory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland*.     Indeed  it  ia  very  clearly 
proved  by  the  whole  of  their  conduct,  that  the  congregation^  i^ 
they  were  called,  uniformly  identified  their  interests  with  those 
of  the  Regent,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  they  laboured  so  ze9* 
lously  to  promote  his  ambitious  views,  by  stirring  up  the  peof^ 
agaipst  their  q)ieen,and  by  arming  their  adherents  to  oppose  her 
restoration.    Murray,  however^  had  more  than  one  party  to  ma* 
nage :  the  ministers,  on  the  one  hand,  petitioned  for  the  tempo-' 
ndities  of  the  popish  church,  and  the  lords  of  the  congregation 
vrere  determined  to  hold  fast  the  ample  share  of  them  whidi 
they  h^ld  already  appropriated :  the  latter,  however,  being  the 
more  powerful  bod>,  were  favoured  with  the  Regent's  patron-  . 
age,  and  obtained  his  sanction  for  their  rapacious  exactions.     la 
his  sili'ation,  perhaps,  it  would  have  proved  a  hazardous  policy 
to  attempt  a  transference  of  the  iminense  patrimony  of  the  Church 
to  the  popular  and  rebellious  ministers ;  but  Murrayj  although 
this  was  one  of  the  conditions  stipulated  to  gain  their  counte- 
nance i,o  his  measuresj  shewed  no.  sincere  wish  to  meet  their 
ipiews,  and  he  allowed  aeveral  years  to  elapse  without  makii^  one 
effort  to  ameliorate  their  wretched  condition.    Even  Knox  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  irritated  and  disgusted  by  his  hoUow  and 
tempprizing  conduct;  for,  in  a  letter  written  during  this  period, 
he  complained  to  one  of  his  friend^  that  *'  he  was<  already  dead 
to  all  civil  affairsj  and  that  his  life  to  him  was  bi^lter."    Still  the 
dread  of  popery  prevailed  over  all  their  other  feeilii^s^^  and  the 
Ilegent  was  supported  by  the  reformers,  as  the  great  antegonist 
of  M^ry,  and  bulwark  of  their  cai|se«  * 

At  this  epoch,  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  Chiuch.  waaa 
apedes  of  episcopacy ;  the  power,  and  90Qie  of  |he  functiouB,  of 
the  episcopal  order  beiiig  vested  in  suptriniwdentS:  both,  lay  and* 
,  clerical ;  which  superintendents,  at  the  same  time,  Witre  sespout- 
aible  for  their  conduct  to .  tlie  General  A$sembjjes»  and  even.  to. 


I 


*  He  published,  some  years  ^o,  a  hfuf^pry  of  thf(  i^fpiinaiip^  p 
Scotland,  with  which  we  have  pp  coficerix ;  but  ^a^  reviewed  ^ 
pur  precedessprp,  and  praised  b]^  them  for  th^  ^W.  ^ISfP^  ^4  ^^^ 
dour  which  is  dkplayea  in  ih^  work  tiefore  ^s« 

the 
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tin  inferior  judicatoriM  of  the  Cbufch*  Air  aasembly,  homevet^ 
bemg  held  ia  1568,  the  odtluiet  wfire  dnnnnop  of  a 'system  for 
CDuductiog.  ibeir  publio  business  with  greater  ckcency  and  sub« 
ordination,  a  law  was  passedj  specifying  who  should  in  future  be 
entitled  to  sit  and  vote  in  that  supreuve  judicatory^  and  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  elected.  It  was  ordained^  that  none  should  hav« 
voice  in  these  asseniblies^buteuperintendentSj  visitors  of  chnrcbesi 
(who  had  the  powers  without  the  titles  ot  superintendents)/  coow 
missioners  of  shires  and  universities,  and  such  ministers  as  the 
superintendents'should  choose  in  their  dioceses  and  synods^  bemg 
men  of  knowledge^  and  able  to  decide  upon  the  subjects  pro« 
posed  for  their  consideration.  .  This  was  an  important  step^  ob* 
servea  Dr.  Cook>  towards  the  setttcraept  of  the  Church.  Il 
marked  out  the  constitution  of  the  great  ofgaa  of  ecclesiastical 
law ;  it  was  admirably  calculated  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the 
most  intel%ent  of  the  ministiy,  while  it  gave  a  very  powerful  in^ 
fluence  to  the  superintendents  who  would  naturally  make  choice 
of  such  of  their  cleigy  as  they  had  reason  to  believe  were  dati^ 
posed  to  preserve  the  form  of  government  which  Knox  had  in^ 
trodiiced. 

Another  law.  was  passed  which  still  further  augmented  tbo- 
power  of  the  superintendents.  It  was  enacted,  diK  nothing 
should  be  discussed  in  the  General  Assembly  which  the  supenn*^ 
teodents  might  or  ought  to  determine  in  their  synods;  andthue 
die  superintendent  with  his  synod  was  entfusted  with  the  sam# 
antborjty  which  was  afterwards  committed. to  presbyfeeriesp  At 
this  early  and  nnconfiraied  state  of  their  pohty^  however,  th^ 
fciled  not.  lo  comn^ence  persecutbn.  It  was  decreed  by  the 
sane  assembly^  that  papists  continuing  obstinate  iihould  be  ejM 
communicated,  and  Knox's  form  of  excomoEMinicatian  was  ac« 
eordingly  revised  and  sanctioned.  Subsequent  to  this,  nothing 
very  materal  to  the  interests  of  the  reformed  took  place,  until 
the  assassination  of  the  Regent :  which  event  is  recorded  by  out 
author  in  the  following  manner. 

^^  He  bad  been  frequently  warned,  that  his.  enemies,  tinabld 
to  oppose  bim  in  honourable  warfare,  had  resolved  upon  his 
death ;  but  he  listened  with  too  much  incredulity  to  these  cau<« 
^im»,  and  be  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  neglect  of  them.  Hamilton^ 
of  Buthwellhaagh,  followed  bim  to  Linlithgow,  where  he  was 
M^  remain  for  a  ni^ ;  and  next  morning,  when  he  was  com^ 
ncnciog  bis  journey  to  Edinburgh,,  he  was  wounded  by  a  bullet 
fired ^ Hasnikon  from  the  housed  of  the  Archbishop  of  St* 

'  .  A»d*'ewSj 

*  This  eitpression  may  lead  the  unwary  reader  to  s^pose  eithef 
ih^t  ^e  PHmate  W9»  then  residing  in  LinKtl^w,  or  that  it  w»s  the 
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Andrews,  in  ^hich  be  had  concealed  himself.  The  Regent,  oir 
receiving  the  wound,  dismounted,  and  returned  on  foot  to  hie 
lodgings.  Hopes  were  entertained  upon  the  first  examination- 
of  bis  wound,  that  it  was  not  mortal ;  but  the  pain  sopn  increase 
ing;  he  prepared  with  unclouded  serenity  for  his  dissolution ;  and 
after  expressing  the  most  noble  sentinient8>  and  commending  tlie* 
protection  of  the  king  to  tiiose  who,  on  this  melancholy  occa* 
sion,  were  listening  to  him,  he  expired.  He  had  received  inti-. 
mation  on  the  preceding  day,  that  there  was  a  design  to  as8assi<« 
|[ate  him — even  the  house  from  which  the  deed  was  to  be 
attempted  itte^ointed  out  to  him;  but  with  wonderful  disregard 
of  his  safety,  he  neitlier  caused  the  house  to  be  examined,  nor 
t6ok«the  other  obvious  precautions  by  which  the  villainous  intea* 
tion  might  have  been  defeated." 

There  can  but  be  one  opinion  as  to  the  wickedness  of  the  act 
by  "i^hich  the  £arl  of  Murray  lost  his  life:  there  is  however 
«nore  than  one^  in  rdattpn  to  his  general  character,  and  to  the 
several  decided  stq>s  which  he  took  against  his  unhappy  4ster« 
We  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Cook  in^the  eulogy  which  he  has  he^ 
stowed  on  his  conduct  whether  public  or  private^  and  we  shall 
state  in  few  words  the  ground  of  our  dissent* 

In  the  character  which  our  author  draws  of  Murray^  that  no* 
bleman  is  said  ''  never,  even  when  he  sunk  patriotism  in  faction^: 
to  have  betrayed  the  vital  interests  of  Scotland,  but  anxiously  to 
have  cherished  and  carefidly  strengthened  them.''  This,  how- 
ever, is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  from, 
the  ag(B  pf  sevi^nteeii^  when  he  commenced  that  clandestine  cor»; 
resppndencjB  with  Elizabeth  and  her  minister,  which  he  continued, 
tp  the  end, of  his  life,  and  by  which  be  at  last. reduced  Scotland, 
in  reality,-  though  not  in  name,  tp  the  state  of  a  ii^f  of  England, 
then  a  foreign  and  plmost  hostile  power.  He  was  itnpelled  to. 
this  conduct  unquestionably  by  bis  own  ambition-— excited  per- 
haps, iaind  certainly  cherished,  by  his  mother^  who  persisted  ia 
calling  herself  the  wife  of  James  V.  and  her  son,  of  course*  thct 
legitimate  heir  of  the  monarchy.  '[jThat  Murray  bad  his  eye  oi| 
the  crown  so  early. as  the  year  1559,  and  that,  he  expected  to  oIh 
tain  it  through  his  influence  among  the  protectants  in  Scptland, 
supported  by  the  power  of  Elizabeth,  is  proved  by  &  letter  from 
Sir  Nicholas  Thrpgmorton,  the  English  an^bassador,  at  that 
lime  in  France^  and  even  by  the  testimony  of  Elizabeth  herself^ 
in  a  paper  still  remaining,  in  the  Cottonian  librarj*.    If  this. 

■  V  ;  \ — T-—-, — rT — ^^  '  ■■'  .>..>'-"."r  ■".■."'.'.  J  ■""-..^•'■}'T^9'rs,y^ 
place  pf  his  usual  residence.  It  should  have  been  denominated  a 
heuse,  npt  the  house  of  the  Archbishop ;  for  he  nevec  occi3|ned  itp 
^lit  lyhen  the  pourt  was  kept  atXinlithgow,  nqr  always  e^ea  then* 
f  See  the  documeols  produced  in  Ttftler*s  Jnquiry^  dc« 

' <  .      •     . -.,..        ^^ 
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be  admitted,  tbe  wfaeole  of  Murray's  conduct^  bis  attempt  to  pre^ 
vent  the  marriage  of  tbe  queen,  his  proposal  at  the  same  time  to 
have  the  crown  entailed  on  himself  and  the  house  of  Stuart,  bis 
flying  into  open  rebellion  when  his  views  were  blastedi  his  being 
in  dose  concert  with  those  who  assassinated  Ti'zzio  in  tbe  pre- 
sence of  his  sister  and  sovereign  when  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  far 
•advanced,  his  listening  without  resentment  or  even  emotion  to 
the  horrid  proposal  Made  by  Lethington  to  tbe  queen  at  the 
.castle  of  Creigmiller;  his  tergiversations  when  tbe  famous  kt^ 
ters  were  produced  in  different  forms  on  different  occasions;  and 
indeed  every  subsequent  action  of  his  public  life,  may  be  easily 
accounted  for;  but  on  any  other  supposition  his  conduct  is 
•wholly  unaccountable.    That  Scotland  was  indebted  to  him  for 
valuable  civil  and  religious  blessings,  may  be  true;  but  we. can- 
not bring  ourselves  to  believe,  with  our  author,  that  the  desirp 
of  conjoining  with  a  pure  faith  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a 
steady,  yet  merciful  government,  was  the  motive  of  his  conduct, 
'Wfakh  appears  to  us  to  have  sprung  from  inordinate  ambition^ 
and  to  have  been  uniformly  directed  by  the  most  unprincipled 
policy.  ! 

'  In  this  opinion  we  are  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Dr< 
Stuart,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation.  *^  Tbe  love  of  li« 
berty,"  he  observes,  ^^  was  not  in  him  (Murray)  the  effect  of 
patriotbm,  but  of  pride :  his  zeal  for  religion  was  a  political  vir- 
tue; and  under  the  appearance  of  openness  and  sincerity.,  he 
could  conceal  more  securely  his  purposes.  Power  was  the  idol 
wiuoh  he  worshipped ;  and  he  was  ready  to  acquire  it  by  means 
the  most  critininal.  He  was  bold,  firm,  and  penetrating.  His 
various  mind  fitted  him  alike  for  intrigue  and  for  war.  He  was 
destined  to  flourish  in  the  midst  of  difficulties.  His  sagacity 
enabled  faloi  to  foresee  dangers,  his  prudence  to  prepare  fof 
thera,  and  his  fortitude  to  surmount  them.  To  his  talents,  bis 
genius,  and  his  resources,  Scodand  is  indebted  for  the  Aeforma-i 
tioQ.  But  by  this  memorable  achievement  he  meant  nothing 
more  than  to  advance  himself  in  the  road  to  greatness.  To  this 
)K>int  all  his  actions  were  directed.  It  gave  tbe  limits  to  his 
generosity  which  has  been  extolled  as  unbounded.  His  praise, 
bis  caresses^  and  his  services,  his  dissimuisUion,  his  perfidious* 
nesB,-  and  bis  enmities,  were  all  sacrifices  to  ambition.  And 
miscarriage,  which  has  ravaged  so  many  laurels  from  great  men^ 
did  nbt  tarnish  his  glory." — £ven  Dr.  Robertson  himself,  na 
friend  to  the  unfortunate  queen  and  her  adherents,  draws  a  pin* 
tare  of  Murray  not  more  favourable  than  this  by  his  great  rival 
^oppoiient. 

Under  the  regency  of  Lennox,  who  succeeded  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  the  reformed  clergy  had  still  to  struggle  with  poverty 
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and  a  suspicion,  not  ill  founded,  oh  tfa«  part  of  the  nobles^  Hat 
they  would  en^ploy  the  first  acquisitioB  of  power  to  possess 
themscKes  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues.  The  friends  of  Mary, 
taking  advantage  of  the  turn  of  affiurs  which  followed  the  deatfi 
of  the  late  Reg(«it,  became  more  active  m  promotkig  her  kite* 
rest;  and  the  ministers,  of  coarse,  exerted  themselves  wiA 
greater  virulence  in  attacking  her  ciwacter,  and  in  rousing  po- 
pular animosity;  The  archbishc^  of  St.  Andrews,  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  attempting  the  restoratton  of  the  queeoj 
was  brought  to  the  scaffojkl,  where  he  suffered  the  punidiment 
allotted  to  tho'  lowest  and  most  depraved-  criminal,  without  haT« 
ing  had  an  opportunity  of  legally  establishing  bis  hmooenoe. 
This  act  of  injustice  and  cruelty  roused  for  a  moment  the  adhe* 
i^ts  of  her  majesty;  they  entered ' the  metropohs  from  whidi. 
^  Ki^crx  was  compelled  to  flee;  and,  seizing  the  ctotle,  constituted 
tbemi^elved  into  an  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  kmgdom.  Tbe 
ministers  attempted  negociation,  and  the  Queen  of  Englanddin* 
terfered,  with  the  view  of  adjusting  matters  between  the  oMk 
tending  parties.  -  The  factions  however  could  not  be  reconciled, 
and  the  Regent  with  his  adherents  retired  to  Stirling ;  in  whieb 
town  they  W^re  all  surprised  in  a  night  attack,  concerted  by  the 
governor  of  ISdinburgh  Casde,  when  Lennox,  by  some  meuiia 
not  well  explained,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  almost  instantly 
died.  The  situation  of  Scotland  at  this  time  was  indeed  moat 
deplorable.  Torn  by  party  spirit,  which  existed  in  ks  meat 
shocking  nialigniiy,  there  was  do  confidence  and  no  security^ 
Even  in  domestic  society,  the  nearest  relations  dotted  not  to  dKiL 
close  to  one  another  their  most  secret  thoughts;  the  Mrer  and 
the  son  were  opposed*  to  each  other;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
community  were  groaning  under  die  evils  whicb^  in  a  netMi 
torn  by  civil  diss'entions,  blast  prosperity  and  entail  upon  aUtJbe 
Inost  lamentable  wretcheAic^. 

The  Ealrl  of  Lennox  was  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  the  Earl 
of  Mam  The  ministers  renewed  their  petitocns  for  a  share  of 
the  Church  property,  which  they  saw  t apaciousfy  seiaed  by  the 
Protestant  lords ;  but  stiH  without  success.  They  remonslvated 
Very  freely  with  the  regent,  and  told  him  that  anxious  as  tlMj 
were  to  adhere  to  the  king,  they  could  not  in. conscience  unke 
with  the  professed  enemies  of  the  Gospel ;  by  whidi  appellation 
they  Ad  not  mean  those  who  violently  prevented  its  ben^ 
.  preached,  but  such  as  directly  and  indirectly  undemiined  the  io* 
^uence  of  its  ininisters.  Nor  did  Kuox  neglect  to  stir  up  bis 
brethren  in  this  good  work.  On  the  biink  of  tkegraiv^  he  wtoee 
to  them  to  '^  gainsay  with  uprightness  and  strength  in  'God>  the 
mercilesis  devourers  of  the  patrimony  of  the  CSrurch/'  and  he 
concludes  by  praying  that  the  Lord  would  give  then  ^'  wisdote 
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atid  8tout  courage  in  so  just  ft  caoae/  and  himself  a  happy  end.. 
These  claims,  however  equitable,  were  all  disr^arded,  and  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed  to  legalke  the  acquisition  of  Church 
property,  which  had  been  forcibly  made  by  the  reforming  noblea 
during  the  period  of  distraction  which  followed  the  demist  of 
the  fifth  James.  Their  quiet  behaviour  under  the  insult  and  ne* 
gleet  which  were  now  pointed  against  them,  is  almost  the  only  iu- 
stauce  of  Christian  and  patriotic  conduct  which  the  ministen^ 
ever  displayed  in  the  prosecution  of  their  views.  There  seervsdj 
however,  but  one  way  to  get  possession  of  the  Church  revenues^ 
•—the. restoration  of  episcopacy-r-and  to  this  change  matters 
were  now  fast  hastening. 

The  regent,  who  seriously  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the  mu 
disters,  although  he  had  been  unable  to  gratify  their  wishes,  and 
who  was,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  to  maintain  the  clerical 
estate  in  parliament^  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  chaU 
tenging,  at  ^  future  period,  the  validity  of  his  public  acts  as  tbt 
representative  of  a  minor,  prevailed  upon  the  Scottish  Church  to 
revise  its  form  of  government,   and  to  restore  the  order  of 
bishops.    To  this  measure  a  ready  concurrence  was  given  by^ 
those  nobles  who  had  enriched  themselves  by  plundering  the 
Church;  imagining,  not  without   reason,  that  men  would  be 
fbund  to  accept  of  the  sees  with  only  a  portion  of  the  original 
patrimony,  and  who  would  consent  to  convey,  by  formal  statute, 
the  remainder  to  the  lay  impropriator,  by  whom  it  had  been 
seized.     Tlie  ministers  ui^ged  at  oikc  by  a  hopeless  poverty^ 
and  by  the  idea  that  they  had  departed  too  far  from  the  primitive 
constitutiop  of  the  Church,  readily  yielded  to  the  propriety  of 
taking  into  consideration  bow  far  they  could  conscientiously 
meet  the  views  of  the  regent  and  nobility,  ai^d  accordingly  agreed 
to  name  commissioners  or  representatives  with  full  powers.    In 
pursuance  of  this  plaii  the  convention  met  at  Leith^  i^th  Ja- 
nuary    157^>   and  consisted  of   several  noblemen,    statesmen, 
superintendents,  barons,  commissioners  of  provinces,  and  minis* 
ters ;  and  after  several  meetings  and  long  deliberation  the  follow- 
ing regulations  were  approved. 

'^  It  is  thought  good,  in  consideration  of  the  present  state, 
1st,  That  the  names  and  titles  of  the  archbishops  and  bishijpe 
be  not  altered,  or  the  bounds  of  the  dioceses  confoiinded,  but 
that  they  continue  in  time  as  they  did  before  the  reformation  of 
religion,  at  least  till  the  king  s  majesty's  ma|0rity,  or  consent  of 
parliament.  2d,  That  the  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  vacant 
should  be  conferred  on  men  endowed,  as  far  as  may  be,  with 
the  qualities  speciEed  in  the  exainples  of  Paul  to  Timothy  and 
Titus.  3d,  ffaal  lo  att.  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  that 
should  become  Wwt,  qualified  persons  should  be  presented 
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>^ithin  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  vacancy  took  plac9^  and  thosci 
nominated  to  be  tliirty  years  of  age  ait  the  least.  4th,  That  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  should  be  exercised  by  the  bishops  in  their 
dioceses,  dth.  That  abbots,  priors,  and  inferior  prelates,  pre- 
ictileA  to  benefices  should  be  tried  as  to  their  qualification  and 
theii^  aptness  to  give  voice  in  parliament,  by  the  bishop  or  sii- 
perintendent  of  the  bounds,  and  upon  their  collation  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  benefice,  but  not  otherwise.  6th,  That  the  election 
of  persons  presented  to  bishoprics  should  be  made  by  the  chap- 
ter^of'the  cathedral  churches;  and  because  the  chapters  of  di* 
vers  churches  were  possessed  by  men  before  his  majesty's  coro^ 
nation,  who  bore  no  ofirce  in  the  Church,  that  a  particular 
nomination  of  ministers  should  be  made  in  every  diocese^  to 
supply  their  rooms  until  the  benefices  should  fall  void.  7tb^ 
I'hat  all  benefices  with  cure,  under  prelacies,  should  be  con- 
ferred on  act^ial  ministers,  and  on  no  others.  8th,  That  mi- 
nisters shouM  receive  ordination  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese> 
amd,  wherd  no  bishop  was  as  yet  placed,  from  the  superintendent 
6i  thd  bounds.  9th,  That  the  bishops  and  superintendents,  at 
the  drdination  of  ministers,  should  exact  of  them  an  oath  for  ac* 
Jctioittcdging  his  majesty's  authority,  and  for  obedience  to  their 
Ordinary  in  all  things." 

'  A  number  of  less  important  reflations  were  agreed  upon  with 
the  view  of  defining  the  powers  of^the  several  orders  of  prelates  ; 
and  it  was  expressly  stated  that  the  spiritual  functions  of  the 
ar ch'bibhops  and  bishops  were  not  to  exceed  those  formerly  exer- 
cised %  ^ne  superintendents;  that  they  were  to  be  subject  to 
the  Church ;  and  that  they  were  to  consult  some  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  chapter,  not  fewer  than  six,  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  such  as  were  to  have  function  in  the  Church. 
This  arrangement  gave  satisfaction  even  to  Knox,  Mho  exhorted 
th^  clergy  to  petition  the  regent  to  have  all  vacant  bishopric!^ 
filled  with  qualified  persons  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  va- 
cancy may  have  taken  place,  according,  he  adds,  "  to  the  order 
tak-en  at  Leith."  We  may  remark,  however,  in  the  m  ords  of  our 
author,  that  the  zealous  Presbyteriand  of  after  times  looked  back 
with  regret  to  this  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  their  coun* 
tryi  and  endeavoured  very  unnecessarily,  and  in  express  oppo- 
sititon  to  the  language  and  proceedings  of  the  Church,  to  represent 
the  resolutions  framed  at  Leith,  as  having  been  rashly  made,  as 
Kaving  been  forced  upon  the  ministers,  and  as  having  never  re- 
ceived the  explicit  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly, — an  eflfect 
•t  party  zeal  not  uncommon,  but  which  weakens  the  cause  it 
was*  designed  io  support.  '         ^ 

,/l his  year  (1572^  4a  the  month  of  October  died,  while  he 

\v«S.  labouring  to  contpoi^e  the  animosities  of  his  countrymen, 
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the  third  regent  who  had  governed  the  kingdom  in  the  name  of 
James,  and  in  despite  of  Mary ;  and  ou  &e  24th  of  November 
expired  John  Knox,  by  far  the  most  distinguished  and  intrepid 
of  the  Scottish  reformers*  We  will  not  enter  upon  his  character 
farther  than  to  say,  that  as  a  religionist  he  was  firm  but  intole- 
rant, as  a  subject  be  too  often  measured  his  obedience  by  his 
own  notions  of  expediency,  and  on  some  occasions  he  shuddered 
not  at  open  rebellion ;  but  as  a  private  individual  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  affectionate,  dutiful,  and  pious. 
like  the  men  of  his  age,  he  was  ferocious  and  unbending  in  his 
manners ;  but  there  are  no  proofs  that  he  was  covetous,  ambi« 
tious,  or  deceitful. 

The  regency  of  tbe  Earl  of  Morton  now  commenced,  which 
for  a  time  shed  conifort  and  security  on  the  people  and  on  the 
Church ;  bis  avarice,  however,  becoming. the  guide  of  his  public 
measures,  alienated  from  him  not  only  the  affections  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  at  large,  but  also  the  confidence  and  support 
^f  the  clei^y,  whose  interests  he  bad.  originally  affected  to  pro* 
mote.     In  this  moment  of  dissatisfaction  the  celebrated  Andrew 
Melvil  arrived  in  Scotland,   to  whose  exertions  and  machinah 
tions  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  establishment  of 
Presbytery  as  the  form  of  Church*govemment  in  that  kingdom. 
Almost  immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  instigated  a  minister, 
called  Duric,  to  start  some  doubts  in  the  Assembly  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  episcopacy  in  the  abstract,  when  he,  as  if  he  had 
been  ignorant  that  such  a  subject  was  to  be  discussed,  urged 
the  necessity  of  farther  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  question  ; 
and  in  this  ix^t  attempt  he  succeeded  so  well  as  to  have  a  com-  . 
mittee  appointed  to  weigh  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  to 
report  to  the  House.     No  decisive  step  was  taken  in  conse- 
quence of  this  report ;  but  the  tendency  of  it  was  to  limit  con- 
siderably the  power  of  the  bishops  and  superintendents,  to  bring 
them  nearer  to  an  equality  with  their  brethren,  and  to  render  the 
concurrence  or  advice  of  the  inferior  clergy  essential  to  the  lega- 
lity of  their  public  deeds.     During  the  few  years  that  intervened 
between  this  event  and  tbe  resignation  of  Morton,  the  Presby- 
terians continued  to  make  encrpachments  on  tbe  Church-^polity^ 
which  had  been  ratified  by  the  agreement  at  Leith ;  atid  when 
James  assumed  the  government  in  person,  about  the  beginning  of 
1578,  he  found  the  question  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  as 
hotly  agitated  as  it  bad  been  at  any  former  period. 
.  The  grestt  object  of  Melvil  and  his  party,  in  the  Assemblies 
Mhich  were  permitted  by  James,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  divided 
council,,  was  to  procure  the  revival  of  the  book  of  discipline, 
originally  drawn  up  by  Knox,  with  such  alterations  as  the  cir^ 
qimstances  of  the  Church  seemed  to  require.   The  system  of  po« 
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lity  thus  prepared  was  submitted  to  his  majesty,  and  a  fast  was 
ordained  to  be  observed  for  a  week  '^  on  account  of  the  cormp^ 
tions  which  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  men — ^the  bloody 
conclusions  of  that  Roman  beast,  tending  to  the  extermination 
of  true  religion^-^and  that  God  would  put  it  into  the  heart  of 
the  king's  highness  and  his  government  to  establish  such  a  polity 
and  discipline  in  the  Church  as  is  craved  in  the  word  of  God^ 
and  is  conceived  and  penned  already^  to  be  j>resented  to  his 
highness  and  counciL"  Their  zeal,  however,  coiild  not  be  re* 
strained  so  as  to  await  the  tedious  progress  of  legislative  enact* 
ments ;  for  in  utter  defiance  of  an  existing  law^  and  with  a  total 
disregard  to  the  intentions  of  the  civil  power,  the  ministers  iodt 
upon  them  to  forbid  all  chapters  to  proceed  in  the  election  of 
'  bishc^  for  a  limited  period,  add,  soon  after,  they  extended  this 
act  to  all  time  coming  ;  while  the  bishops  who  were  already  ft* 
cognized  were  ordered,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  Sttb* 
ifiit  themselves  entirely  to  the  General  Assembly.  They  abo« 
lisbed  the  title  of  bishop  in  their  records,  and  then  summoned^ 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  whcmi  they  styled  the  commissioner 
of  Kyle  and  Carrick>  to  appear  before  the  Assembly  and  to 
suffer  the  corruptions  of  the  episcopal  character  to  be  reformed 
in  his  person.  This  marked  and  insulting  degradation  roused 
his  spirit,  and  he  declined  submission  to  their  arbitrary  and  W 
1^1  jurisdiction  in  the  fbUowii^  judicious  and  temperate  speech : 
**l  understand  the  name,  office^  and  reverence  given  to  a  bishop 
to  be  lawful  and  allowable,  and  being  elected  by  the  Church  and 
kii%  io  be  Bbhop  of  Glasgow,  I  esteem  my  office  and  calling* 
lawful,  and  shall  endeavour,  with  all  my  power,  io  perforin  thii 
dtfties  required,  submitting  myself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church,  if  I  shall  be  found  to  offend  against  what  the  Aposfl^' 
hsA  prescribed.  As  to  the  rent,  living,  and  privileges  grtinted  to* 
me  and  my  successors,  I  think  I  may  lawfully  and  wi^  a  good 
conscieiiee  enjoy  the  saine,  and  for  assisting  the  kin^  tdtfa  nr^' 
best  service  in  council  and  parliainei^,  as  my  sobjettion  ties  the: 
thereto ;  so  I  esteem  it  no  hurt  bat  a  benefit  to  llie  Chtfrcb  that 
some  of  our  number  shoatd  be  always  prieseut  at  the  makihg  of 
laws  and  statutes,  wherein  for  myself>  I  neither  intenfd  iior  hf 
the  grac^  of  God  shall  ever  do  afhy  thing  but  that  which  I  believe' 
may  staad  with  the  purity  of  the  word  of  God  and  tiM  good  of 
the  church  and  country •'^ 

Melvil  being  named  in  a  cbttMifs&ion  which  was  appointed  to 
meeive  the  answers  of  the  two  aithl^ishops  ridative  to  their  sub<* 
ipdission^  ceased  not  to  imporame  the  vtoerable  pHeble  above- 
mentioned,  threatening,  if  he  did  Iig%  eoknply,  i6  iiiHidt  the  se*' 
verest  censures  of  the  Cherch.  *^  In  one  of  those  momehts  of' 
weafcoess^**  sayir  Pir.  0«K)k^  '*  prbAsie^dby  lb6  ej^i^oii  6ffi  itafortri' 
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ABcme,  the  iwciibiBliop  affixed  his  ngnatore.  The  recoUectioa 
of  this  dutinrbed  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  but  the  representiticHis 
of  one  of  bis  clergy  at  length  soothed  his  anguishj  and  with  trail- 

3'iuillity  he  met  dissofaition*  The  ingratitude  of  Mdvil  power* 
iiily  aiffected  him.  He  had  been  his  friend  and  his  patron ;  ho 
had  placed  him  in  the  Umversity  of  Glasgowj  and  bestowed  on 
iiim  many  figvomv;  but  ahhoogh  Melvil  treated  hhn  in  private 
with  the  utmost  reveretKe,  he  m  public  reviled  him;  and  he 
invaded  his  reth*ement  when  a  feeling  mind  would  have  regurded 
ibat  retirement  as  sacred* 

Knox  has  no  stain  on  hb  character  nmilar  to  thisi  which 
blots  the  memory  of  Andrew  Mdvil.  The  former  was  violent^ 
but  he  was  honest ;  the  latter  joined  to  the  desolatfaig  ferocity  of 
his  nature,  an  insidious  and  *^crafty  dispositiob,  a  total  want  of 
feeling,  and  the  blackest  ii^ratitude.  He  even  anticipatpd  in 
plana  of  destniction  the  profligate  and  rebdlioUs  mob  that  se- 
conded «d  maHy  of  his  prcgecta;  for  when  he  had  si^ested  the 
demolition  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Gla^ow,  «Eid  even 
ditained  the  consent  of  the  i^mgistrates  to  employ  workmen  for 
that  purpose,  tfie  inhabitatits  ran  to  arms,  and  swore  that  when 
ever  pulled  down  a  stone  should  be  buried  under  it  There 
were  in  Knc^  iBiany  ^lities  which  every  man  will  respect^  in 
Mehnl  scarcely  any  throg  that  every  man  would  not  oondemn. 

The  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  were  so  directly 
wppbsed  to  al  law  and  civil  nuthority  that  the  attention  of  go« 
\emment  was  forcibly  drawn  to  them.  At  their  next  meeting, 
nccordin^,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  this  body  by  the  king, 
requeeding  that  a  Mop  might  be  put  to  their  innovations,  and 
'that  they  wottld  maintain  for  some  time  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lisbment  which  slill  enjo|yed  the  protection  of  the  state.  His 
mi^esty  eartieslly  entreated  that,  daring  his  minority,  and  at  a 
period  of  so  Mudi  diftcalty,  die  Assembly  would  direct  its  ef- 
forts to  prcto^rve  peace  iil  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  that  diey 
wouM  yield  dtie  sub^ectiidti  to  the  crowli.  This  reeossmenda* 
tion,  at  once  so  equitable  and  expedient,  was  very  little  nttended 
lo ;  md  the  neglect^  of  in  manifested  by  the  miidsters  in  their 
pnbHc  proceedings,  failed  not  to  alienate  the  wind  of  the  kiiig 
from  the  Presbyterian  cause.  Amidst  all  tibis  turbulence  and 
defiance  of  law,  however,  the  Assembly  directed  their  attention 
to  propagate  religious  knowledge,  and  to  iihprove  ikt  morals  of 
Ae  peoj^.  A  new  translalion  of  the  bible,  begum  some  time 
liefOiW,  was  now  completed,  and  an  ordinance  w^s  issued  for  the 
•anctsfying  of  the  Sabbath,  and  for  the  diseontSnuingy  on  that 
day,  of  a^fiiarketing  and  amusements. 

At  n  meettng  of  the  Assembly,  in  I58Q,  die  ministers  pron 
eeedisd  it  step  furl^r  thaa  4hey  had  at  any  time  advanced^  sub^ 
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feqnent  to  the  agreement  at  Leitb^  which  has  been  repeatedly 
^inentioQed.    They  passed,  says  our  author,  the  singular  and  de- 
'cisivaact  which  is  now  to  be  recorded.    ^'  forasnMch  as  the 
office  of  a  bishop^  as  it  is  now  used  and  is  commonly  tidcen  within 
'tills  realm,  has  no  sure  warrant,  authority^  or  good  ground  out 
-of  the  Scriptures  of  God^  but  is  brought  in  by  the  folly  and 
corruption  of  man's  invention,  to  the  great  overthrow  of  the 
•Church  of  God,  the  M'hole  Assembly  of  the  Church,  in  one 
voice,  after  liberty  given  to  all  men  to  reason  on  thia  matter,  none 
defending  this  pretended  office,  finds  and  declares  the  same  pre^ 
tended  office  used  and  termed  as  sib6ve«eaid,  unlawful  in  itself,  aa 
'having  neidier  foundation,  ground,  nor  warrant  within  the  word 
of  God ;  and  ordains,  that  all  such  persons  as  hold,  or  shall  hold 
hereafter,  the  said  office,   shall  be  charged  simpliciter  to  demit 
'the  same,  as  an  office  whereunto  they  are  not  called  by  Goc^ 
-and  to  desist  and  cease  from  all  preaching,  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  or  usitq;  any  way  .the  office  of  pastors,  until  they 
shall  receive  admission  anew  from  the  General  Assembly,  under 
the  pain  of  excommunicatioD,.  to  be  used  against  tfaen^  if  they 
•be  found  disobedient,  or  contravene  this  act  in  any  point*''    In 
porsaance  of  this  measure  they  appointed*  certain  days  wberan 
the  usurped  bishops;,  as  they  chose  to  denominate  thone  prelates 
who  were  the  legal  governors  of  the  Church,  should  appear  and 
give  obedience  to  the  said  act  of  Assembly;  thus  taking,  as 
.Dr.  Cook  justly  observes,  the  anthori^  of  the  state  into  th^ 
own  hands,  settbig  parliament  at  defiance,  and  in  fact  dictating 
to  the  sovereign  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  must  follow.    The 
archbishops  of  St*  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  however,  either  from 
-sharing  the  apprehensions  which  at  this  time  prevailed  relativo 
to  the  introduction  of  popery,  or  from  not  conceivii^  it  expe- 
dient to  resist  so  powerful  a  body,  entered  into  a  n^ociation 
with  the  Presbyterians,  and  made  concessions  so  nearly  approacb-> 
ing  to  the  views  of  the  ministers,  that  the  other  bishops  were 
enjoined  by  the  next  Assembly  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
primates. 

In  the  following  year  an  event  occurred  which  clearly  pointed 
.out*  to  iiis  majesty  ^how  far  the  bold  spiiit  of  the  Presbyterians 
^ouM  carry  them  Sn  apposition  to  his  wishes  and  to  the  law  of 
the  land.  Montgomery,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Stirling,  w«^ 
raised:  to  t^e  see  of  Glasgow ;  but  the  Assembly  affecting  to  be 
suspicious  that  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  were  sacrificed  to 
the  avarice  of  Lennox,  now  in  favour  vidth  the  king,  would  not 
permit  the  prelate  elect  either  to  leave  his  chai|[e  at  Stirling,  or 
to  be  consecrated  archbishop*  Montgomery  was  summonQd  to 
appear  before  the  Synod  of  lK>thian,  to  hear  the  s<^tence  of . 
:Sus|^ension  pronounced  against  him  ^  ami  when  the.  king  pra- 
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Vibke4  the  Synod  from  interfering,  and  commanded  the  mem<< 
bers  to  present  themselves  before  bis  council,  they  solemnly 
protested  that' although   they  bad  appeared  to  testify  their  obe- 
dience to  bis  majesty,  they  did  not  acknowledge  him  or  hi» 
couDcil  as  iudges  in  a  matter  purely  ecclesiastical.     They  boldl  j: 
declared  that  they  would  excommunicate  Montgomery;   and 
when  James  said  he  would  not  permit  them,  they  replied  in  the. 
true  style  of  enthusiasm  and  popish  arrogance — we  must  obey- 
Qod  rather  than  men— one  of  tliem  praying  in  the  royal  pre. 
sence  that  the  king  might  be  delivered  from  the  evil  company 
with  whom  be  was  surrounded.    The  case  was  accordingly  re* 
ferred  by  the  clergy  to  a  General  Assembly,  and  notwithstanding 
letters  from  the  sovereign  commanding  them,  under  the  pain  of 
b^ng  held  guilty  of  rebdlion,  not  to  proceed,  they  ordained 
that  Montgomery  should  be  deposed  and  excommunicated! 
/  The  Presbyterians  acquired  no  small  iaccession  to  their  strength* 
from  the  successful  plot,  concerted  by  some  of  the  nobles,  to 
seize  and  detain  the  person  of  the  king.    The  danger  of  the- 
Church  was  one  of  the  ostensible  motives  upon  which  the  in«-* 
stti^ent  lords  vindicated  their  conduct,  and  while  they  werei 
supported  by  the  ministera  they  lent  to  them  in  return  all  the' 
weight  of  their  influence.    Under  the  pretence  of  reforming. 
t)ie  court,  th^  same  men  who,  on  the  cKxasion  now  alluded  to^t 
had  tTfis^ed  dieir  king  as  9  prisoner  and  as  a  child,  afterwards: 
thrust  tfaein^elves  into  his  council ;  and  in  marked  oppasition. 
tp  his  views  on  the  subject  of  Church-gpvemment,  they  encou- 
i^ed  Melvil  in  his  audacity,  and  furthered,  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power,  the  cause  of  the  popular  leaders.    The  triumph, 
which  the  ministers  gained^  on  this  memorable  event,  led  them 
to  a  display  of  their  influence  upon  popular  feeling,  very  little* 
<^culated  to  secure  the  aiSTections  of  the  sovereign,  or  to  con* 
cSiate  his  agitated  mind  to  their  insulting  policy.    WhenJLa. 
]^otte,  one  of  the  ambassadors  whom  the  French  king  had  sent 
to. remonstrate  a^supst  the  distraint  of  James's  person,  was  about* 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
^ere  ordered^  by  royal  authority,  to  invite  him  to  a  public  en* 
tertainment.    Tjbe  ministers  condemned  the  injunction,  and  ad« 
monished  th^  magistrates  not  to  obey  it.    Finding,  however, 
that  the  entertainment  was  to  take  place,  they  appointed  the: 
day  which  had  been  fixed  for  it,  as  a  day  of  humiualion,  called 
the  people  to  attiend  divine  worahip,  and  in  their  sermons  in«> 
sjsted  >oil  the  sinfidness  of  banquetting  the  ambassador.     Ban- 
quetting,  said  one  of  them,  is  a  sign  of  love ;  if  therefore  they 
he  sincere,  they  seal  up  by  this  feast  their  fellowship,  and  tru0 
|ov^  wUh  the  mufderefs  of  Gods  people  (alluding  to  the  mas*. 
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considerably  tbe  Presbyterian  interest  in  Scotland.    Love  for  bis 
conntry  suggested  to  the  king  the  propriety  of  yielding,  for  a  ' 
time,  to  tbe  prejudices  of  the  popular  party,  and  as  the  polity  • 
recommended  by  tbe  ministers  seemed  to  be  farther  removed* 
than  even  the  modified  episcopacy  which  then  subsisted^  from 
the  practices  of  the  Romish  church,  presbyterianism  was  regarded ' 
by  the  people  as  the  ssrest  defence  against  the  return  of  papal  * 
tyranny  and  superstition.    To  this  cause  must  be  added  the- 
fevonrable  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  bis  Majesty,  by  the  > 
loyal  conduct  of  the  preachers  during  his  absence  in  Denmark, 
vrfaither  he  had  sailed  to^ receive  bis  youthful  Qiieen.    At  all* 
events  he  appears  to  have  forgotten' much  of  their  harsh  and  hi- ' 
solent  behaviour,  or  to  have  resolved  to  cajole  them  with  hypo<  • 
critical  professions;  for,  in  the  Assembly  of  1590,  he  made  a 
speech  expressive  of  his  gratitude,  which  he  concluded  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.     '^  1  praise  God  that  I  was  bom  in  such  a  time  * 
as  in  the  time  of  the  light  of  the  G6spel — to  such  a  place  as  to 
be  king  of  such  a  kirk,  the  sincerest  kirk  of  the  world.    Hie 
kirk  of  Geneva  keep  Pasch  and  Yule :  What  have  they  for  them  ^ 
They  have  no  institution.    As  for  our  neighbour  km  in  £i^*  * 
land,  their  service  is  an  €vil  said  mass  in  English, — ^they  want  no*  - 
thing  of  the  mass  but  the  liftings.     I  charge  youj  my  good  peo- 
ple, ministers,  doctors,  elders^  nobles,  gendeinen  and  basons,  to  • 
stand  to  your  purity,  and  to  exhort  the  people  to  do  the  same; 
and  I,  forsooth,  so  long  as  I  brook  my  life  and  crown,  shall  main* 
tain  the  same  against  all  deadly.''    The  ministers  did  not  fidl  to 
profit  by  this  new  light  which  had  dawned  in  the  royal  imder-* 
standing ;  they  ceased  not>  from  time  to  time,  to  petition  him 
with  respect  both  to  the^  patrimony  of  the  Church  and  to  the  form 
of  ecdesiastical  government    In  rdation  to  the  former^  the  kingf 
had  now  very  litde  in  bis  power,  for  the  nofailityy  some  years  prior  ^ 
to  this  date,  had  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  to  legalise  the 
fruits  of  their  rapacity ;  bat^  as  to  tlie  latter^  he  had  much  to 
grants  and  all  be  could  grant  was  bestowed ; — ^it  vrent  the  fiiU  > 
length  of  substituting,  by  a  formal  statute,  the  presbyterian  for 
the  epbcopal  polity,  in  the  National  Church.  This  took  place  in 
the  month  of  June,  159^,  and  it  forms  a  remaricable  epoch  in  the ' 
history  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland.  James  lived  deeply  to  repent  hia 
lacility,  as  he  afterwards  termed* it;  but  it  must  be  adnaitted  in: 
liis  behalf,  that  tbe  current  of  popular  feeling  had  turned  ptsdf - 
i^ery  powerfully  against  the  order  of  bishops^  as  well  from  thfe  re* 
snembrance  of  what  they  had  seen,  in  the  superstitjoiis  and  im*  ^ 
inoral  hierarchy  of  the  ancient  establishment^  as  from  the  danger,  - 
which^thev  had  continually  before  their  eyes,  that  popish  emis- 
ifaries  might  again  pervert  the  nation^  and  engraft  upon  a  ajpatona . 
fif  worsbijp  and  discipline^  in  some  points  resemUing  their  own^ 
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xi\  the  weanmmr^  and  folly  nrhich  the  reformation  had  exploded.' 
The  nobles^  tOo>  at  this  date,  would  be  led  by  their  avarice  to 
oppose  Ike  restoratioti  of  the  episcopal  order;  for  had  arch- 
bi^ops  and  bishops  been  replaced  in  their  sees^  it  would  have 
become  requisite  to  strip  the  lay  impropriators  of  their  ilUgotien 
hoot^t  with  the  view  of  maintaining  the  superior  clergy  in  the 
rank  and  style  which  became  them. — We  cannot  enter  into  thtf 
reflections  of  our  author  on  this  importaot  events  >  which  are,  in 
die. spirit  of  all  his  remarks^  just,  impartial,  andinstnictive.  Per* 
haps  his  nioderation^  when  speaking  of  Andrew  Melvil,  does  not 
carry ,  our  concurrence  along  .with  it— but  Dr.  Cook  is  never 
swiift  to  condemn ;  and>  we  believe,  the  more  one  reads  history 
^loid  studies  human  nature,  the  more  disposed  will  one  become  to 
judge  mercifully  and  to  abstain  from  vehement  upbraidings.  We 
liretherefore^  we  trust,  as  much  inclined,  generally  speaking,  as 
our  author  is^  to  make  every  allowance  for  the  frailties  inseparable 
from  men ;  and,  in  the  case  beforel  us,  for  the  particular  circum^ 
stances  in  which  the  leading  characters  were  called  into  action. 
The  rrformation  in  Scotland. having  originated  ki  iealousy  of  th^ 
irrown,  andr being! carried  on  through  almost  all  its  stages^  in 
direel  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign,  it  must  neces- 
earily  follow  that,  in! perusing  the  annals  in  whioh  its  progress  is 
Irecocded,  we  shall  have  much  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  be-* 
tween  patriotism  and  rebdlion — ^between  what  is  due  to  the  civil 
authorities  and  to  an  enlightened  sense  of  public  advantage.  Nor 
are  we  indined  to  deny  that  there  was  much  sincerity  displayed 
by  several  of  the  reformers,. even. when  they  were  prosecuting 
their  measures  upon  the  most  intolerant.maxims.  We  only  insist 
upon  calling  things  :by  their  own  names,  and,  accordingly,  to  de« 
pict  die  men  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  as  being  completely  vgao^ 
jrant  of  the  true  principles  of  toleration^  as.  rude  and  ftirocious^ 
and  as*  never  possessing  power  which  they  did  not  attempt  to  em« 
ploy,  for  the  purpose  of  persecution.  To  this  we  will  add,  not- 
withstanding  the  eulogies  which  are  now  so  lavishly  poured  forth 
on  the  worthies  of  those  times,  that  some  of  the  figuring  men  iu 
the  Scottish  reformation  were  selfish  and  unprincipled,  urged  on 
by  powerful  antipathies,  add,  on  various  momentous  occasions, 
inucb;more  attentive  to. the  end  than  to  the  means  which  they 
eoiployed  to  accomplish  it.  Besides,  they  appear  to  have  de*. 
xiv^  an  unnatund  kind  of  pleasure. from  opposing  the  govem-^ 
ment  even  when  oppfisition  was  unnecessary,  and  even  when  the 
purpose  which  they  aJSected  to  have  in  view  was,  in  their  own 
estimation,  not  worth  contending  for.  Nothing  could  illustrate 
more  strikingly  this  view  oif  thehr  character  than  the  fact  which 
we  are  about  to  mention- 
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Tb^  Act  of  1502  18  regafrd^y  by  all  fbe  bWtomM  af  tfie 
Seoitisb  Cbureb^  w  Yatf'mg  established,  oH  a  legftl  foundatiof), 
the  presbyterian  polity  v  ai^  yet  we  find  tbe  GeDcfal  AsseniMy^ 
is  tbe  follonvifig  year^  adoptiiig,  of  tbeir  owlraocOrd,  the  leadb^ 
principle  of  episcopacy,  and  actually  proceedii^  to  legislate  upon 
k*   While  contending  for  tliat  parity  upon  which  their  ecclesia»* 
tical  govemment  properiy  rests,  the  ministers  had  abobsbed  the- 
office  of  comoEiissioner,  tbe  duties  of  which  corresponded  vdry 
nearly  to  those  of  a  bifebop,  and  were  indeed  osnalfy  discfaarged 
by  men  of  the  prdatical  orders :  but  no  sooner  bad  they  ob* 
tained  a  parliamentary  sanction  for  tbeir  fsvourite  measure,  thars 
they  abandoned  its  fundamental,  characteristic  doctrine^  and,  widi 
siDgitlar  inconsistency,  re-appointed  commissioners  *^  to  visit  and 
try  the  doctrine,  life,  conversatbn,  diligence,  and  fidcKty  of  th« 
pastors  in  the  presbyteries,  and  also  to  ascertain  whether,  them 
be  any  of  the  beneficed  ministers  within  the  sam^  not  residing^ 
who  have  no  just  cause  of  non-residence,  tuc" 
.   Indeed  it  is  very  manifest  that  the  great  bod^  of  clergy,  of  tfatt 
period,  had  no  decided  preference  for  presbyteriani^m,  and  thai 
tbey  ultimately  idlowed  themselves  to  be  carried  to  the  extreme 
distance,  at  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  now  stands,  from  the 
primitive  order  of  ecaleiaastical  polity,  by  their  dread  of  popery^ 
and  by  their  oppontion  to  the  civil  govemment^F-^The  comnxH 
tions  eicited  by  Huntly  and  the  other  popish  lords,  tbe  intr^uea  of 
ibe  Spanish  court,  and  the  suspicion  that  James  was  secretkf  at- 
tached to  the  persons  of  the  rebellious  nobles,  reused  tbe  ministers 
to  a  h^  degree  of  indignation,  and  led  the  fiery  spfaits,  who  so* 
eonded  their  views,  to  the  adoption  of  such  councib  as  completely 
counteracted  all  his  Majest/s  plans  relative  to  the  Church,  and 
even  shook  for  a  moment  the  stability  of  his  throne.    Upon  dis* 
covering  fai  the  king  an  inclination,  as  they  thought,  to  pardon 
the  popish  lords,  tbe  Assembly  appointed  a  number  of  ministera 
to  wait  constantly  upon  the  court,  and  to  watch  the  measufea  df 
government;  and  when  he  M'as  induced  to  recal  the^e  nobles 
from  their  temporary  exile,  commissioners  were  sent  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  protect  the  interests  of  th^  Chutdi } 
who^  immediately  assuming  to  themselves  the  appropriate  tide  of 
Ecelenastical  GoimciH  began  to  act  with  as  mueb  freedom  and 
independence  as  if  they  had  been  donsCituted  by  warrant  from  thp 
orovin^    in  the  exercise  of  this  unconstitutional  audiioriiy,  tbey 
summoned  before  them  Seaton,  one  of  the  king'«  advisers,  and 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  answer  for  hn  oonduoi  in 
having  favbtired  the  recal  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly ;  add,  in  tbo 
coiicse  of  their  deliberations  on  this  question,  tbey  gaVe  k$  tben^ 
judgment,  that  the  king  could  not,  contrary  to  OcklV  wttrd^  and 
tfa^;  decision  of  the  estates,  shew  the  baoj^tied  lords  any  favour. 
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Tb«  midist^rsj  metotiiDe^  ceBtinUedy  in  their  |niUic  addresses  to 
the  people  on  Sundays,  to  criticise  the  political  conduct  of  the 
sovereign  and  his  eowitil )  tfod  one  of  them  at  St.  Andrew's,  after 
.nbusing  the  king^  the  queei^  and  the  lords  of  oo^ncil  and  sesiioii^ 
concluded  his  intemperate  oration  by  branding  the  English  queeH 
AS  an  atheist,  or  a  woman  of  no  religion.  The  ambassador  of 
lElizabetb  complaining  of  this  insult,  the  offender  was  called  be- 
fore the  privy  council ;  upon  which,  the  brethren  at  Edinburgh^ 
in  order  to  maintain  what  they  call  the  preaching  of  thci  gospe^^ 
iQ-ged  him  to  decline,  by  a  formal  dee<^  the  jurisdiction  of  both 
the  king  and  council.  The  declinature,  as  it  was  termed^  was 
accordingly  composedj  and  sent  to  the  various  prQsbytei*ies  tbiit 
Xhe  subscription  of  the  whole  Church  might  be  obtained,  the 
letter  which  accompanied  it  beariqg  this  motto  prefixed  :  ''  If  wa 
suffer  with  him  we  shall  also  reign  with  him.'*  The  king  issued  n 
proclamation,  commakiding  the  Ecclesiasiicel  CSouncil  co  break 
tip  and  leave  Edinburgh ;  but  the  ministers  resolved  "  to  obej 
God  rather  than  men."  A  tumult  al  length  ensued,  when  the 
cry  raised  by  their  adherents  was,  the  '*  Sword  of  the  Lord  and 
Gideon ;"  and  James  found,  from  the  nioat  painful  ei^perience^ 
that  the ''  siucerest  kirk  in  the  world"  would  most  wiUio|ly  have 
hurled  him  from  his  throne,  and  persecuted  the  papists  in  their 
own  way.  Indeed  it  has  been  recordect  Ibat  ^'  John  Welsb^ 
'Che  son*'iiHlfiW  of  Kaox,  a  man  who  was  revered  as  a  prophet, 
who  was  considered  as  admitted  to  the  most  intbnate  communion 
wkh  Godf  and  who  has  ever  been  gravely  held  forth  by  soipie  pf 
his  biographers  as  si  worker  of  miracles,  declared  in  his  stMrmoa 
that  the  king  was  possesjted  with  a  devil ;  that  one  deVil  having 
been  put  out,  seven  had  entered  in  its  place,  and  that  the  fu^ects 
might  lawfully  rise  and  take  the  aword  out  of  his  band*<  It 
hardly  requires  to  be  mentioned,  that  ^dk  conduct,  and  the 
avowal  of  such  sentiments,  could  not  hil  to  be  disagreeable  to 
many  of  the  more  temperate  ministers ;  yet  the  mere  fiiot»  thi|t 
lour  hundred  of  their  names  Were  attached  to  the  deed^  by  whi<^ 
yas  defied  the  power  of  the  King  and  Goimcil  to  ^ke^k  sedi^bq 
and  personal  insult  on  the  part  of  the  preachers,  goes  a  greet 

.«  .>j  i»  «ii*.i    ■    ■■».     ■<!     !■■      «" »■■  i    «r».i»»^— **<      II    lir     I  %»<     m     ■  n^Mn^^o  I    i      I  i^i«*— .fa^f— 4*A^Mr 

'  *  Welsh  Spent  eight  hours  of  ev>er]f  d^v  in  prayer,  or,  qs  he  en- 
pressed  hi  in  wrestling  with  God,  an  esterase  to  1dm  attended  with 
vast  bodily  exertion ;  he  uttered  more  predictions  than  any  of  thn 
anctetit  propliels  $  and  the  partictdars  of  h5^  iecx>veriog  a  fowg 
tnan,  appfflrently  dead,  are  recorded,  as  if  life  was  really  restored  in 
cenaeqaenoe  of  his  intercession.  It  is  difficult  fr^mt  the  whole  nar- 
ration,  highly  laudatory  as  it  is^  not  to  drs^w  the  conclnsion,  thai; 
with  ttm  good, man,  enthusiasm  had  already  peached  the  point,  ef 
insfmity  tjo  which  it  so  naturally  tends.    Mfii^  bfi  P^.  'Goai* 
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%vay  to  prO^e  that  th^lr  pretendiond  were  of  the  mof^t  dangeroiM' 

iiatiiffe. 

These  violent  measures,  rented  tp  by  the  fainatical  party, 
however^  tontributed  not  a  little  to  weaken  their  own  can^f^ 
white  it  materially  strengthened  that  of  the  Cottrt»  Several  of 
the  more  reasofiable  minister^  joined  the  king,  and  a  deputation 
of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  wad  sent  to  make  all  the  submission 
his  majesty  should  require,  and  to  exculpate  the  magistrates  from 
all  participation  in  the  late  tum«lt.  James  was  thus  enabled  to 
gain  two  most  im'portant  points.  The  ministers  were  made  to 
subscribe  a  bond  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  king  to  punish 
irr  all  erases  of  secKtion  and  treason ;  and-  magistrates,  barons,  and 
every  description  of  persons  vested  with  power,  were  com- 
manded to  interrupt  preachers  uttering  in  the  pulpit  &lse  and 
'treasonable  speeches.' 

Proiitii»g  by  the  influence  thus  obtained,  James  summoned  aa 

assembly  te  meet  at  Perth ;  and  proposed  to  their  consideration 

a  few  artieles  w  bich  he  deemed  neeessary  for  the  preservation  of 

public  harmony.  -  We  cannot  specify  the  particular  regulations 

which  were  sanctioned  on  this  occasion :  it  may  be  remariced, 

Bowever,  that  they  secured  to  the  king  a  considerable  ascendancy 

in  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  and  seemed  to  open  a  prospect,  not 

•  very  refttote^  of  restoring  the  o^der  of  bisliops  in  the  Churchv 

To  effectuate  this  favourite  object,  <k>  plan  could  hi*ve  been  su^ 

gested  more  likely  to  succeed  than  that  which  was  adopted  hf 

bis  majesty.    This  was  to  raise  the  Clergy  to  their  fosmer  rank*, 

ms  pnie  of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom*    Xn  a  pm-liament  held 

9t  Edinburgh,  in  December,  1597,  he  accordingiy  brought  th^ 

subject  under  discussion ;  and  an  act  was  passed,  ordaining  that 

aucb  pastors  and  ministers  as  his  majesty  should  at  any  time 

'pTease  to  invest  with  the  office,  place  and  dignity  of  a  bishop], 

'abbot  or  other  prelate,  should^  at  all  time  hereafter,  haVe  vote  in 

parliament,  in:  the  same  way  as  any  prelate  was  accustomed  to 

'have,  declaring  that  all  bishoprics  presently  vacant,  or  which 

'afterwards  might  become  vacant,,  sliould  begiven  by  his  majesty 

'to  actnal  preachers  and  ministers,.  <9-  to  personra  qualified  to  be* 

-eome-sucb,  and  who  should  pledge*  themselves  that  they  would 

entef  upon  the  miiustry*     Nor.  was  tl^is  aU^  for  at  a  meeting  of 

:iAssembly  in  thie.i^pring  of  J  d9S,  it  was,  after  considerable  alterca-^ 

'tion,' decided  by -a  .majority-,  that  ''  it  is  necessary  andi^xpiSdient 

cf«F'dae  good  of  the  CJhuroh.  tiiat  the  Ministry,  as  the.  thiid  estate  in 

*tim  recuni^'  in  the  n^me  of£brist,  have  vote  in  pa^iameijt."    A 

Btitn>ber  of  nrinor  regulations  Were  subsequently  dr^wn  up  .by  the 

'€ieigy  respectiiig^-tbe  mfode  *of - 'ctectkig  theirMepres^tattve^, 

their  title,  and  the  dui-ation  of  their  appoitithient,  It.waksresolvei} 

that  tLe^tide  of  eorbmissionef  should  be  eontinui^c]''j 'biit'  \VfaeiL 
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parliament  met/  tlie  king  invested  the  clerical  members  witl^  tlie 
title  of  bishops^  and  they  took  their  seats  accordingly. 
<  This  'great  point  was  not  carried  without  exciting  c<)n9ir'eraMe ' 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  more  rigid  presbyterians;  Who 
never  ceased  to  exclaimi  that  the  matter  wouM  terminate  i)i  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  '^  Antichristian  and  Anglical  episcopal 
dignities,  offices  and  titles^  flatly  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God." 
Indeed  Dr.  Cook  is  at.  some  pains  to  shew  that  even  the  majority 
who  sanctioned  the  measure  in  question  preserved^  notwithstand- 
ing, the  fundamental  maxims  of  that  presbyterian  polity  to  which 
they  bad  ever  been  warmly  attached;  and  that,  although  they 
consented  that  such  pastors  and  ministers  as  his  majesty  should 
at  any  time  be  pleased  to  invest  with  the  office,  place,  and  dig« 
pity^  of  a  bishop,  abbot  or  other  prelate,  should  represent  their 
church  in  parliament,  they,  at  the  same  time,  shewed  the  utmost 
aversion  to  admit  any  essential  distinction  amongst  ministers.  If 
this  be  a  correct  vievv  of  their  sentiments,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  acted  with  much  inconsistency  and  very  little  sincerity ; 
for  when  the  assembly  at  Dundee,  in  March,  1598,  gave  their 
sanction  to  what,  as  Dr.  Cook  himself  expresses  it,  would;  not 
long  before,  have  been  considered  as  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  presbyterian  discipline,  a  motion  mffde 
by  one  of  the  members  for  pcotesting  against  its  decision^w^s 
unanimously  faceted.  The  Doctor  is  seldom  so  unsuccessful  in 
argument*  . 

James  was,  no  doubt,  considerably  aided  in  his  public  under* 
takings  by  the  influence  attached  to  his  character  as  heir  appa- 
rent of  the  English  throne  ;  for  it  has  been  remarked,  that  '\\\h 
friends  in  Scotland  increased  in  number  as  the  prospect  of  his 
succession  became  more  certain.  The  flame  of  disaffection, 
however,  among  the  determined  presbjterians,  was  not-  extin- 
guished. It  was  tolerably  well  suppressed  indeed  three  or  four 
years,  \yith  the  exception  of  such  sparks  as  occasionally  brokfe 
forth  in  letters  and'  votes  from  the  friends  of  Melvil.  Oiie  of 
them,  in  an  epistle  to  the  assembly,  says,  '*  Is  it  time  for  us  of 
the  ministry  to  be  inveigled  and  blindfolded  with  pretence  of 
preferment  of  a  small  number  of  our  brethren,  and  that  not  to 
stand  so  much  in  the  ordinance  and  election  of  the  church  as  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  court ;  to  have  vote  in  parliament,  to  ride  with 
fool  mantles,  to  have  the  titles  of  prelacy,  and  so  ourselves  to 
prepare  for  that  hierarchy  which  the  papists  intend  with  speed  to 
enjoy." 

Such  was  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Scotland  when 
Jani^s  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  Before  he  left  Edin- 
burgh, he  delivered  a  speech  in  the  High  Church,  making  to  hii 
countrymen  the  strongest  professions,  of  his  tender  regard  foi 
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tVeir  happiness,  an4  solemnly  asMiriDg  them  that  he  would  not 
change  the  ecclesiastical  polity  to  which  he  bad  given  his  saoc^ 
tion,  He  entered  I^ifdon  on  the  7th  of  May,  l609,  and  was 
received  wi^h  the  moat  gratifying  testimonies  of  respect  and  at- 
tfichment;  and,  in  the  following  July,  he  and  his  queen  werff 
crowned  with  much  solemnity  hy  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbnryt 
-^From  this  date  the  history  of  the  Qburch  of  Scotland  is  in 
some  measure  connected  with  that  of  England ;  and  the  facts  de« 
tailed  by  our  author  throw  considerable  light  on  the  sentiments 
und  occurrences  which  fill  up  the  annals  of  those  bad  times^  in 
which  our  Constitution,  ecciesiastiipal  s^^d  civil,  was  thrown  down 
to  the  ground. 


Art.  V*  Jn  Account  ofth  ff^ost  important  recent  Discoverie$ 
€^n4  Itmrov^menti  in  Chea^istrjf  and  Mineralogy  to  the 
present  Time;  bein^  an  Appemix  to  their  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy •  By  jf,.  and  C.  £•  Jtkm. 
Arch.     1814. 

Ch^ical  EssaySi  principally  relating  to  the  Arts  and  Manu- 
^eiures  o/'  the  British  Dominions.  By  Samuel  Pturkes, 
F,  L.  S.  $€f    Baldwin  and  Co. 

IT  £  are  sensible  diat  we  are  grisatly  in  arrears  in  respect  of 
Chei^ical  Science ;  and  yet,  so  rapid  and  overturmng  has  been 
the  progress  of  discovery  in  these  latter  times,  and  so  completely 
linsettled  is  the  sta^  of  opinion  ampng  experimenters  in  relation 
1>oth  to  fact  aivl  principle^  thajt  we  have,  even  now,  rather  to  ex- 
liibit  a  sketch  of  the  npw  views  which  have  been  opened  up, 
than  to  record  any  very  decisive  results,  or  to  announce  the 
trifimph  of  any  particular  theory. 

We  begin  with  the  consideration  of  the  very  important  doc- 
toines  which  respect  affinity ;  by  which  term,  we  mean,  both  the 
poTH^r  which  carries  bodies  to  enter  into  chemical  eombiuation, 
and  also  the  latp  that  reguli^tes  the  operations  of,  this  power,  par? 
ticularly  with  re^rd  to  the  proportions  in  which  the  particles  of 
matter  combine  chemically. 

Of  the  power  by  which  bodies  enter  ipto  chemical  combina- 
tion, nothing  till  very  lately  was  supposed  to  be  known.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  primary  anc)  inexplicable  fact  in  tjie  economy  of 
fiature;  in  the  same  light  4s  we  continue  to  view  that  all-power- 
ful energy  to,  which  Newton  gave  the  name  of  universal  i^trac-i 
tion.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the, great  improvement  in? 
|ro()uced  by  Sir  llqmpbry  Davy  in  the  use  of  the  galvanic  ap? 
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{Miraliili  tod  cf  the  atflo«i«liing  power  with  which  diat  instrvr 
ment  supplies  the  operator  in  the  processes  of  decompositiooj  it 
hm  beeii  fondly  imagine^  that  one  step  at  least  is  gaioed.  By 
the  «io6t  skilful  aad  fortunate  experimeats  it  has  beei)  dis^ 
coveredj  that  the  chemical  aiBoity  of  bodies  is  closely  connected 
with  ^eir  electrical  stal;ies ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  electricity 
is  ^e  9g^at  employed  hy  najtiure,  in  producing  that  species  of 
action  which  results  in  cheiniical  conci|iinatiQn.  If  two  hodiei^ 
the  one  positive  and  the  other  uq^ative,  be  applied  to  each  pther, 
in  circumfilances  not  incompatible  with  the  exertim  of  their 
r^eapective  properties,  they  will  be  found  to  combine  cliemically, 
and  to  exhibit  qualities  peculiar  to  substances  in  the  neutral  istate* 
If,  again,  the  two  bodies  be  brought  into  the  same  electrical 
coiujition ;  that  is,  if  both  be  rendered  native  or  both  positive^ 
tfyey  wiU  npt  enter  into  cliemical  union ;  or  if  already  combinedj 
ttiey  will  instantly  separate  from  each  other*  To  generalize  tb« 
principle,  it  may  be  stated,  that  bodies,  which  liave  a  chemical 
affinity  for  one  another,  are  in  an  opposite  electrical  state^  aiidj 
oioi)eov€r>  t}mt  the  intensity  of  their  a6huty  is  in  proportion  to 
thejd^^rae  in  which  their  electrical  states  are  different  ^«*Hh9 
mone  negative  the  one,  in  short,  and  the  more  positive  the  bther^ 
the  gi^M^  their  tendency  to  unite,  and  the  greater  the  strength 
of  their  union.  Oxygen  and  acids  stand  on  one  side,  and  hy- 
drogen^ earthsj  alkalies,  and  metals,  oo  the  other ;  the  fornper. 
being  in  the  relation  of  negative,  and,  of  consequence,  exercising 
an  affinity  for  the  latter  which  are  charged  positively- 

As  a  maftier  of  science,  the  doctrine  now  stat^  may  be  re- 
garded aa  veiy  trivial,  and  as  amounting  perhiqps  to  nothing  more 
than  the  suh^litution  of  one  terra  for  auother.  It  is,  however, 
to  this  ingenious  view  of  chemical  attraction,  that  Sir  H«  Davy 
ovKes  the  splendid  discoveries  which  he  made  relative  to  the  me- 
tallic nature  of  the  fixed  aUcalies  and  earths,  asnd  which  have  pro- 
cured to  him  an  immortal  reputation.  He  justly  conceived,  that 
if  the  power  by  wliich  bodies  are  maintained  in  chemical  com-^ 
bination  be  electricity,  it  might  be  possible  by  applying  a  very 
intenae  electrical  energy,  to  overcome  the  afiinity  which  sub- 
sists between  any  two  substances.;  and  this  energy  he  could  in- 
crease by  means  of  galvanism  almost  to  any  extent.  The  result 
proved  the  shrewdness  and  accuracy  of  this  reasoning.  He 
found  potash  and  soda  to  be  oxides  of  peculiar  metals ;  and  iu 
like  manner^  in  the  prosecution  of  his  researches,  he  decom- 
posed the  most  refractory  earths  into  oxygen  and  a  metallic  base. 
So  far,  thep,  the  h^pothe^s  seems  to  derive  support,  from  facts 
hrouglit  to  light  by  ^he  application  of  its  own  prindples ;  und 
the  reasonings  of  several  distinguished  philosophers  add  no  iu  ^ 
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copsiderable  weight  tb  this  conclusions  Wliich  have  been  thus  le-» 
gitimately  formed. 

But  of  all  the  supporters  of- Sir  Humphry's  doctrine,  Beir- 
zelius  is^  perhaps,  ^he  most  active  and  decided.  According  to 
this  distinguished  chemist,  not  only  the  q^nity  of  bodies,  but 
also  their  acid  or  dlkdlifie  nature  ddpends  upon  the  state  of  their 
electricity.  If  it  be  permanently  negative,  it  is  acid ;  if  per- 
manently positive,  it  is  'alkaline.  Here,  however,  difficulties 
start  up;  and  when  he  adds,  that  the  same  body  may  be  pori- 
tive  with  regard  to  one,  and  negative  with  regard  to  another 
body,  he  certainly  does  the  utmost  violence  to  the  comnM^ly 
'  received  notions  on  electricity.  ...  .  •    . 

•  M.  Oersted  of  Berlin,  published  some  time  ago,  a  woric  which 
he  entitled,  "  Considerations  on  the  Physical  laws  of  Chemistry 
deduced  from  the  new  Phenomena."  Like  Davy  and  'Berzelius 
he  has  adopted  the  electrical  thtory  of  affinity;  but  insteadof 
imitating  the  cautious  reserve  of  these  philosophers,*  he  has 
fitretched  their  principles  as  far  as  they  would  go,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  his  electrical  hypothesis  complete  in  all  its  parts. 
We*give  an  abridged  view  of  his  leading  doctrines,  agreeably  to 
ihe  conception  formed  of  them  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  his  Annals 
6f  Philosophy ;  not  having  had  access  to  ihe  work^its^f,  imd 
being  rather  unwilling  to  waste  time  in  reading  it.  - 

Oersted  considers  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  galvamsm, 
magnetism,  light,  heat,  and  chemical  affinity,  as  dll  depending 
on  the  same  forces ;  and  he  attempts  to  show,  that  the  same 
cause  which,  in  one  case,  produces  electrical  action,  produces, 
themical  action  in  another.  These  actions  are  produced  by  two 
forces ;  the  one  negative,  the  other  positive :  which  forces, 
again,  are  opposite  to  each  other,  and  by  being  made  to  act 
against  each  other,  may  mutually  suspend  or  destroy  one  another. 
Heat  is  produced  by  the  extinction  of  the  two  forces  either  in 
electrical  or  chemical  processes ;  and  we  are  given  to  understand 
th^t  light  is  derived  from  the  same  cause.  ^ 

^  Acids,  he  further  teaches,  which-  are  attracted  to  the  same 
p6k  as  oxygen,  possess  the  same  fdrce  with  that  principle ;  while 
alkalies  and  combustible  bodies  which  are  attracted  to  the  op- 
posite pole,  possess  the  opposite  force.  It  should  be  liientioned 
too,  lliat  he  arranges  chemical  substances  under  two  series; 
the  first,  containing  the  products  of  combustion,  the  second, 
supporters  of  combustion  and  combustibles.  He  endeavours  to 
distribute  the  bodies  in  these  series,  in  a  kind  of  arithmetical 
progression,  beginning  with  the  most  combustible  bodies;  as 
hydrogen,  ammonia,  potassium,  and  going  on  to  the  least  com- 
bustible, as  pialinunv  diodium,  iridium,  and  slrriviiig  at  last  at 
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«  body  completely  iocomlKistible^  Mrfaich  body^  in'  the  present 
state  of  ourktio^ledge^  is  oxygen. 

'  The  prodticts  of  combustion  constitute  a  similar 'seriesj  com* 
mencing  at  the  most  energetic  alkalies^'  and  passing'  to  those 
which  are  more  feeble^  till  We  conie  to  such  bodies  as  have  the 
alkdiiife  property  balanced  t>y  a  countervailing  acidity.  Thos^ 
each  series  is  found  to  begin  with  a  certain  amount  of  its  pe» 
culiar  property,  which  diminishes  in  arithmetical  progression^ 
and  terminate«  by  leaving  the  bodies  possessed  of  the  opposite 
property.    - 

Combustion  sometimes  gives  us  alkaline  products^  sometimes 
acid^  and  sometimes  neutral  ones.  T^e  alkaline  product,  by 
combining  with  oxygen,  loses,  either  in  part  or  entirely,  its  free 
positive  forccj  and  passes  to  the>  order  of  bodies  of  the  second  ' 
9tate.  The  same  thing  happens  to  the  negative  force  of  the 
oxygen. 

M.  Oersted  ascribes  the  phenomenon  of  heat  to  an  union 
between  the  two  opposite  electric  forces;  and  the  effect  is  so 
much  the  greater,  that  is,  the  heat  is  so  much  more  intenscj  the 
greater  the  obstacles  are  nbich  the  electricity  encounters^  pro- 
vided thdse  obstacles  may  be  overcome. 

According  to  the  same  author^  there  are  certain  principal  com- 
binations between  the  electrical  forces  which  are  the  same  as  the' 
chemical  forces.  The  first  is  the  combination  of  these  iortea 
themselves ;  of  which  the  result  is  the  contraction  or  reducti<»i 
of  their  volume  with  the  disengagement  of  light  and  heat.  The 
second  is  the  combination^  of  a  product  with  a  supporter;  re-, 
suiting  likewise  in  condensation  with  the  evolution  of  light  and 
beat.  The  third  principal  combination  is  that  of  an  acid  with 
an  alkali ;  and  this  is  always  accompanied  with  the  disengage- 
ment of  heat^  but  rarely  with,  that  of  light. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  Oersted  regards  the  for<;es  which 
produce  electrical  and  chemicaK  action,  as  being  the  same  as 
those  by  which  the  mechanical  properties  of  bodies  are  pro^ 
duced.  Impenetrability^  for  example,,  depends  on  the  resistance 
which  4he  expansive  power  of  two  forces  opposes  to  a  body  en- 
deavouring to  penetrate  the  space  already  occupied  by  another, 
body.  Coliesion  is  the  effect  of  the  two  forces,  which  attract 
each  other.  Universal  attraction  consists  in  the  reciprocal 
action^  at  a  distance,  of  the  two  forces,  supposing  the  expansive 
power  of  each  force  not  to  extend  beyond  the  surface  of 
bodies*. 


*  Seo  Thomson's  Annals,  for  January,  1815.  * 

It 
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It  iwst  kzy^  94rucic  the  reader^  ^t  the  linplia^  of  Sir 
Humphry's  views  is  completely,  lust  fi^t  of^  |a  tbe  cfiei^c^f 
meinph vMCs  which  V19  bave  jus^  det^ed ;  ami  w<e  4er^slj  ^p- 
pr^iepq^  that  tke  zeal  of  this  Prussiao  ally  will  prov^  wore  hurt-, 
fi^  to  th^  caus^  ypi)m\\  he  h«s  clipf en  tp  fispouse,  tliao  if  h^  ha4 
8M«i&)0ne.d  all  the  science  aod  logip  of  his  nationji  to  ppp^spo  it 
by  iirgnmefit.  The  doctrine,  l^fyeyer^  seems  to  gain  gro|iDd 
^Mch  holds  the  identity  of  (chemical  ^ffii^ity  and  electrical  attrac- 
tion; aiad  iUusM'alAd  as  it  has  be^  bgr  th^  brilliantdi^overies  of 
Davy,  it  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  attention  of  every  -philo^phi? 
cA  chemist. 

What  has  been  said  rel|tes  to  l^e  power  or  energy  w^ch  iipi. 
pels  bodies  to  eiiler  into  cjiemae^  union :  we  have  nej^t  to  c(«»i« 
der  the  new  doctrines  r^elativ^  to  X\x^  progortiom  in  which  sab- 
siances  combine  chemically. 

The  opinions  hitherto  best  known  on  this  subject  are  those  of 
BerthoUet.  This  i^genioMS  and  profound  writer  maintains,  that 
it  is  th^  tendency  of  chemical  attraction  to  combine  bodies  witb« 
oMt  any  limits  as  to  proportion ;  and  that  such  limits,  where  the/ 
do  present  iheu^selves,  aiis^  not  from  the  nature  of  the  tbit^ 
itself,  but  from  those  exterW  icir^nmstances  b^  which  the  ep^- 
tKNi  of  tiie  fK>w^r  in  quoption  is  always  modiiied.  Th^s^  eir- 
cnwstances  are  cisjae^LiNi,  elastipity, ,  fluidity  and  others.  Inid^ 
peodently  of  these  BerthoUet  asaeris  that  bodies  woi4d  ffMUtp  ja 
proportioDs  absolutely  indebnite,  and  that  chemical  attraction, 
in  all  cases,  operates  \%  a  ratio  nrade  np  of  the  affinity  and  th« 
rektiye  quantity  of  matter  in  the  masses  brouglit  into  contact. 

An  opinion  .diametrically  opposite  to  this  has  been  maintained 
by  the  most  distingui^ed  of  modern  chemists,  Davy,  Berze* 
lins,  WoliastoOy  Thomson  and  Dalton,  namely,  that  substances 
unite  in  proportions  which  are  reiKiered  definite  by  the  aole  ope* 
ration  of  their  mfutual  affinity ^  and  that  all  compounds  of  the 
fiame  bodies  are  equally  deliiiedj  as  to  the  number  or  weight  of 
their  constituent  particles.  These  particles  are  denominated 
alamSf  whence  has  been  derived  the  title  of  the  Atomic  theory; 
and  in  c elation  to  the  leading  do(;trine  on  wbich  it  rests,  it  is 
fibo  denominated  the  tteory  pf  d^iile  proporiiom* 

It  has  been  long  known  Ihait  certain  aubstajuces  enter  into 
chemical  unioii,  in  detern»ina(e  proportions  which  never  vary. 
Thus  ihe>common  mineral  called  carbonate  of  lime  19  uniformly 
found  to  consist  of  43.2  carbonic  acid,  and  fi7S  lime.  Sul- 
phuric acid  is  always  composed  of  three  parts  of  oxygen  and 
two  parts  of  sulphur :  and  carboniq  acid,  of  2000  oxygen  and 
7^1  carbon.  Several  attempts  at  generalization  had  been  made 
by  foreign  chemists^  bot  it  waa  reserved  for  our  countryman  Mr« 
Ihlton  to  explain  these  interestmg  facts  by  referring  them  to  a 

determinate 
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deternuMle  hw»  Aftw  s  most  extensive  and  laborioos  inda^- 
lion  of  pardcttltra^  Mr.  D«  arrived  at  the  f<^wing  conclusion^ 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ride  or  principle  for  chemical  coob- 
bidation.  When  two  bodies  combine  in  different  proportion, 
if  the  quantity  of  one  of  them  be  assumed  as  a  fixed  number^  the 
proportions  of  the  other  uniting  to  it^  are  in  the  simplest  possablis 
ratio  to  each  other,  being  produced  by  multiplying  the  |o«e^ 
proportion  by  a  simple  integral  number,  as  %  3,  4,  &c.  We 
shall  now  quote  a  few  illustrations  of  this  rule  from  Dr.  Aikin*^ 
supplement. 


<'  If  a  metal  ocn  eonbine  dianically  with  different  pn^>efftioBi 
ef  oxygen,  if  100  of  the  metal  take  9  of  oxygen  for  the  lowest  de^ 
gree  of  OHyg^nation,  att  Che  other  degrees  wtU  be  in  the  proportsen 
of  100  of  metal  to  twice  9  ( 18)  of  oxygen,  or  100  of  metal  to  three 
ftmes  9  (27)  of  oxygen,  or  100  of  metal  to  four  times  9  (S6)  of 
oaygmi,  &c.  See.  A  reason  fer  this  simplicity  in  the  ratio  of  binary 
compounds,  may  be  fewid  in  the  gtnenil  principle  assumed  by  Mr, 
Dalton,  whieh  is,  that  in  all  cases,  the  simple  elements  of  bodies  ar^ 
dispos^  to  unite  atom  to  atom  singly,  or,  if  either  is  in  excess^ 
it  exceeds  l^  a  ratio,  to  be  expressed  by  some  simple  multiple  of 
the  number  of  its  atoms. 

<<  Hence,  from  the  relative  weighCs  of  the  conidtuent  parts  of 
fL  eompound,  Mu  Dalton  ia£sn  the  rriative  weights  of  the  ultimate 
paxtieies  or  atoms  of  each  of  these  parts ;  and,  tms  being  found,  the 
number  of  atoms  of  each  eonst^nent  which  enters  into  the  fivmatioa 
of  the  compound  particle  is  also  deduced. 

**  Thvs  (taking  a  compound  of  two  eonstitoent  parts  A  and  B, 
as  the  sim^est  case,^  if  its  elements  are  found  by  experiment  to 
unite  in  the  proportion  of  5  of  A  to  7  ef  B,  it  is  inferred  by  Mr* 
Dalton,  that  the  numbers  5  and  7  express  the  comparative  weight 
of  an  atom  of  A  and  B  respecdvely.  And  these  elements,  thei^ 
uniting  in  several  proportions,  will  yot  be  fuund  by  experiment  to 
be  confined  to  either  5  A  to  14,  21,  28,  &c.  of  B,  which  is  one 
^tom  of  A  to  2,  3,  4*,  &€.  atoms  of  8 ;  or^  conversely,  it  will  be  7 
Bto  10,  15,  20,  Ac.  of  A,  which  is  one  atom  of  B,  to  %  »,  4, 
Arc  atoms  of  A.  It  is  essential  to  the  consistency  of  tbts  system, 
t^erefiire,  that  there  riiould  be  no  other  nrepertiens  of  comhinttioit 
between  these  two  elements,  unless  indeed  it  be  one  that  is  ex-* 
pressed  by  an  even  sub-division  of  one  of  these  proportions, 
as,  Ibr  ex«nple,  5  of  A,  to  7,  1^1,  14,  Spc.  of  B;  in  which  case, 
the  10|  being  resolvable  into  three  portions  of  Sf  each,  the  num<^ 
ber  expressing  the  relative  weight  of  an  atom  of  B,  must  be  re- 
duced to  S\  instead  of  7,  and  consequently  the  several  proportions 
of  %  1  Of,  14,  and  21  of  B,  will  be  resolved  respectively,  into  2,  3, 
4,  and  6  atoms  of  B.*' 

When  a  compound  consists  of  two  elements  in  which  one 
atom  of  ea^h  is  conibiued^  the  double  atom  is  colled  binary. 

The 
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The  epithet  ternary'^  is  given  to  an  atom  which  is  composed  ^f 
two  elements^  in  the  proportion  of  two  atoms  of  the  one. element 
to  one  atom  of  the  other:  and  when  an  atom  is  composed  of 
'three  atoms  of  otie  element  with  one  atom  of  the  other^it  is  Aj^^ 
ikckamvLXeAquaternari/,  We  shall  subjoin  a  few  facts  abridged 
'from  Aikin  s  appendix,  for  the  sake  of  illiistrating  more  fully  the 
chemical  union  of  substances  in  definite  proportions. 

*^  If  one  measure  of  pure  oxygen,  and  two  measures  of  hydrogen, 
be  mixed  in  a  jar  over  mercury,  and  ignited  by  the  electric  spark, 
boA  the  gases  will  disappear,  and  water  will  be  produced.  If  two 
measttres  of  each  gas 'be  used,  water  will  be  prodvioed  as  before,  but 
me  measure  of  oxygen  will  remam.  HydrG^;en,  tbei^fiMre,  in  the 
oompositton  of  water,  unites  with  oxygen  in  one  exact  proportioQ 
and  no  other. 

'^  If  apiece  of  well-bumt  charcoal  be.  confined,  in  oxygen  gas^ 
dixxdi  ioflamed  by  a  burning-glass,  the  volume  of  gas  is.  not  altered 
when  again  cooled,  but  the  whole  is  converted  into  caxbonicfacid* 
gias.  If  more  oxygen  be  present  than  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  charcoal,  the  product  will  be  carbonic-acid-gas  and 
an  excess  of  oxygen;  if  there  is  less  oxygen  than  will  consume  the 
.  charcoal,  carbonic  acid  alone  will  be  produced,  and  part  of  the 
charcoal  will  remain' unconsumied.  « 

>^  The  cpmbination  of  two  elements,  in  several  definite  proper* 
tions,  is  very  happily  shown  by  the  various  compounds  of  hydrq^en 
.  and  azote.    These  are  nitrous  oxyde,  nitrous  gas,  and  nitrous-acid* 
gas. 

^<  If  two  measures  of  niirous  oxyde  and  two  measures  of  hydrogen 
are  ignited  by  the  electric  spark,  the  product  is  water,  and  two 
measures  of  azote  remain.  Now,  as  water  is  produced  by  ^wo 
measures  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  the  nitrous  oxyde  here 
employed  must  have  consisted  of  two  measures  of  azote  with  one 
of  oxygen,  condensed  into  the  space  of  one  measure. . 

^*  If  charcoal  is  ignited  in  two  measures  of  niirous  gas,  the  pro- 
ducts are  one  measure  of  carbonic-acid-gas,  and  one  measure  of 
azote.  Hence,  as  carbonic-acid-gas  always  occupies  the  same 
volume  as  the  oxygen  of  which  it  is  fi^rmed,  nitrous  gas  con^ista 
of  equal  volumes  of  oxygen  and  of  azote,  not  condensed  by  their, 
union.  # 

<^  If  two  measures  of  nitrous  gas  be  mixed  over,  water,  with  one 
measure  of  oxygen  gas,  both  of  them  totally  disappear,  and  a  so* 
hitien  of  nitrous-acid-gas  in  water  is  the  result." 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  detail  of  Berzelius's  numerous  ex- 
periments^ which  were  instituted^  with  the  expres:i  view, .  of  iU 
Itisthiting  the  important  doctrine  of  definite  proportions.  We 
confine  ourselves  •  to  one  example,  namely,  the  combination  of 
lead  and  oxygen*  Lead;  it  is  well  known;  admits  three  de^i^ees 
•  .  of 
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of  oxygenation,   denominated,  the  yellow,  the  red,  iuid  die 
brown.  •  -        . 

^  For  the  yellow  *oxyde,  some  pttre  lead  was  dissolfed  in  nitrid 
acid>  evaporated,  and  ignited;  a  hundred  puis  of  meul  this 
gained  7.8  of  oxygen.  The  red  oxyde  contains,  to  an  hundrad 
of  metal,  11.07  of  oxygen.  The  brown  oxyd  contafais,  to  an 
bimdred' of  metal,  15;6  of  oxygen.  Therefore,  these  portion 
of  oxygen,  viz.  7>8,  11.07^  and  15.6,  are  respectively .  in  the 
proportions  of  1,  1^,  and  2.  ... 

This  distii^ished  chemist  has  prosecuted  a  series  of  experi* 
merits  on  almost  every  substance  which  is  susceptible  of  analysis ; 
and  from  the  uniformity  of  the  results  which  he  has  obtained^ 
he  considers  .himself  entitled  to  establidi  the  two  following  pro* 
positions,  as  axioms  or  first  truths  in  chemical  science. 

^'  1st.  In  all  compounds  of  inorganic  matter,  one  of  the  constita« 
«nts  is  always  in  the  state  of  a  single  atom.  According  to  this  axiom* 
ho  inorganic  compound  is  ever  made  up  of  two  atoms  of  A  united 
with  three  atoms  of  B,  or  of  three  atoms  of  A  united  with  four 
atoms  of  B;  but  always  of  one  atom  of  A  united  with  one,  two, 
fhree,  four,  &c.  atoms  of  B.  This  axiom,  if  it  holdg  good,  ob- 
serves Dr.  Thomson,  greatly  simplifies  the  doctrine  of  atomic  com* 
binatiori,  as  far  as  inorganic  bodies  are  concerned,  and  reduces  the 
whole  to  a  $tate  of  elementary  faciKty. 

^'  2d.  When  an  acid  unites  with  a  base,  the  oxygen  m  the  add 
is  always  a  multiple  of  the  oxygen  in  the  base,  by  a  whole  num^ 
ber,  and  generally  by  the  number  denoting  the  atoms  of  oxygen 
in '  the  acid.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid  contains  three  atoms  of  oxr 
ygen:  100  p^rts  of  it  contain  60  parts  of  oxygen,  and  100  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid  combine  with  and  saturate  a  quantity,  of  base 
which  contains  20  parts  of  oxygen.  Now  20  multiplied  by  three, 
the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  sulphuric  acid,  nmkes  60,  the 
quantity  of  Oxygen  in  100  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.'* 

*  Perhaps  the  analyses  achieved  by  the  Swedish  philosopher, 
hardly  warrant  a  generalization,  so  extensive ;  still  as  no  except 
lions  4ave  been  hitlierto  advanced,  the  axioms  now  stated  seem 
justly  entitled  to  the  attention,  of  experimenters.  .  It  must  ap<o 
pear  evident  from  what  we  have  brought  forward  oh.  the  sub* 
^eot  oi  £^Shky,  that  the  4ead}i^  principles  of  chemistry  are,  at 
this  moment,  gready  unsettled ;  and,  as  always  happens  on  such 
4M;casionBi  we  find' men  of  genius  giving  full  scope  to  their  fan*' 
ciea,  and  ^applying  with  theory  and  hypothesis,  the  want .  of,  es- 
4abltsbed.ti!iiths..  Amid  this  overthrow  and  confusion,  liowever, 
'Weara-cou&tokd  by  the  important  consideration,  that,  in  these 
times^  the  love  of  theory  does  not  obstruct  the  progress  of  Imow^ 
r  bdge>.arid>that.aUthe  beauties^aiid  convietliency  ol!the:tdTois»» 
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rkn  ^Bteni  itsdf  have  not  dissiiadecl  Ibose  ei^n  who  wers  mdal 
smitten  ^ith  its  charms,  from  shaking  its  foundation.  We  tik* 
hiife  to  tlie  mw  doctririea  cebtive  ta  thfe  addifyiMg  prineiple, 
Miggesied  by  the  reocDl  discoveries  in  Ffante  and  £nghKid» 

Ever  siBce  oxygen  gas  was  ibade  kiiown»  and  )b  propertiee 
developed^  by  Rrieatley  and  Scheele^  chemistry  has  mauatained  a 
aystenntic  fcMrm ;  all  ^  processes  of  combustion.  Mid  the  foiwK 
etionof  acids^  being  referred  to  the  presence  of  that  powerfol 
agent  alone.    Nor  was  it  till  very  lately  that  this  doctrine  was 
called  in  qiieiition»  and  the.  sin^licity  ^f  view  on  which  it  is 
fomided,  boldly  pronounced  inconsistent  with  certain  facts  which 
the  progress  of  the  science  had  br«Mighft  to  light.     In  preaeetitii^ 
some  investigatioils  relative  to  muriatic  acic1>  Sir  H»  Davy  was 
led  to  doubt  the  received  opiiuons,  as  feo.the  natnre  of  this  8ub<» 
stance ;  and  instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  simple  body»  he  found 
ire^son  to  believe,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  oxymuriatic  stcid  and 
hydrogen.   To  the  former,  which,  in  place  of  being  cempounded 
of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen,  he  asserts  to  be  elementary ;  he 
has,  with  a  reference  to  its  colour,  given  the  liame  of  cklorin  e, 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  he  h^s  discovered,  that  in 
forming  acids,  and  in  other  of  its  functions,  this  new^-named 
agent  is  analogous  to  osygen.    We  need  luirdly  detail  the  cir* 
cumstance^  which  led  to  this  opinion*    It  must  be  generall/ 
kiH^wil,  that  it  origh^ated  in  certain  facts  with  regard  to  tlie  re- 
lation  which  muriatic   acid  bears  to  water.     On  submitting 
potassium  to  the  action  of  muriatic^aeid-gas.  Sir  Humphry  found 
that  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen  was  produced,  and,  on  applying 
heaf,  viokiit  ignition  was  occasioned;  muritlte  of  potash  «^as 
formed ;  the  acid  gas  disappeared ;  and  from  one  third  to  one 
fourth  of  its  volume  of  hydrogen  remained :  from  which  he  in- 
ferred, that  muriatic-acid-gas  must  contain,  at  least,  one  eighth 
or  one  tenth  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  that  the  wat^r  oxygenates^ 
in  the  experiment,  a  quantity  of  potassinm  sufficient  to  absorb- 
the  whole  of  the  acid. 

From    a    great  variety  of    experiments    TasNititn    and 
Gay^Lussac   imagined  they   had  succeeded  in  pfcowng  that 
muriatic  acid  gas  contaihs  0.^  of  its  weight  and  waiter  ^  but  «tf 
iheir  efforts  to  separate  it  from  jtbe  water,  and.  prtoeqtit  in  aii- 
ikisdated  stale  were  completely  fruhto»*    It  would  Uppear,  how«> 
ev^,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  wmter,  or  of  the  elements  of  w»- 
ter,  k  necessary  to  its  existence  in  a  gaseous  stqte,  for  miSoA 
potash,  lime,  dry  muriate  of  lime,  and  estreme  cold,  were  ii^ 
vain  applied  to  render  it  dry*    Th^  tried  the  metals .  on  <ugK 
fnoriilHc  acid,  but  they  became  oxydiited  and  comfoinfed  with  tfe 
neid;  they  then  enqployed  sniphurets^  but  instead  df  muriMilr 
teid^  they  obtained  a  particular  compound  of  sulphur  with  muria- 
8  Ua 
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lie  mcid  and  ox^f^  .  PhoftphotiM  cKd  ildt  lAvii H^  tli^  oiy^, 
buf  combined  With  the  oijmAtiriatic  Mid^  forming  a  Ucr(id^«ittit- 
hr  to  that  \AAdi  thc^  had  before  discotrer«id  in  dtttilHng  i)ho». 
{dionii  wMi  nmiiate  of  aaerctli^.  The  last  Htl^nipt  thus  msfcfe 
to  deeompose  the  oxyi&oriatic  add,  wa^j  by  paiising  it  oter  cal« 
ckted.dMrooal  at  a  red  heat ;  and  as  cbareoa)  exertif  a  gtrdng  at- 
IractioQ  for  6xygen>  it  was  expeeted  that  the  muriatic  acid  i;rouId 
be  left  in  an  kitula^  state*  At  finite  from  the  residue  of  by- 
drogen  evdived  by  the  obarcoid^  the  oxymoriatie  acid  was  con- 
verted into  mtoriatio ;  but  ae  soon  as  the  hydrogen  nv^s  exhausted^ 
the  acid  passed  over  «tiehanged>  proving^  in  the  most  positive 
fanner,  that  chaitroal  does  not  d^otnpose  it.  Tbus^  were  they 
carried  to  adopt  the  opim4Ni  stated  above^  that  muriatic  acid  can- 
not exist  in  the  gaseous  state  without  a  portion  of  combined 
tsater  ;  and  even  to  suggest  the  notion  so  ably  maihtsiued  by 
Davy^  that  oxyniuriatic  acid  b  a  simple  body,  and  that  muriatic 
acid  is  compounded  of  it  and  bjdrogen. 

Afi  die  experiments  we  have  ju8t  recorded  were  gone  over  by 
Sir  Humpbsey ;  and  others  equally  ing^ious  were  instituted  by 
him  with  the  same  lriews>  bat  no  approach  was  made  to  the  d(5- 
eomposition  of  the  oxymuriaiie  acid*  Holding  it,  therefore, 
as  an  elemeDlary  body, 

^^May  we  not/'  says^he,  *^  regard  it  as  a  peculiar  acidifying 
principle,  forming  compounds  with  combustible  bodies^  analogous  to 
acids  cbntalniHg  oxygen,  or  to  oxides  in  their  properties  and  pow- 
ers of  combination,  out  differing  from  them  in  being  for  the  most  part 
decomposable  in  water  ?  On  this  idea,  faunatlc  acid  may  be  consi- 
dered as  having  hydrogen  for  its  basis,  and  oxymutiatic  acid  foj; 
its  acidifying  principle.  The  substance  formed  by  the  action  of 
oxymuriatic  acid  on  phosphorus  may  be  regarded  in  i^  similar  poltit 
of  view,  the  phosphorus  being  its  base  and  the  oxymuriatie  acid 
its  acidifying  principle.  And  the  combinations  of  oxymuriatie 
acid  with  metals  would  be  cOnsideired  as.a  class  ef  bodies,  related 
more  to  oxyds  than  acids  in  their  power  of  attraction*. 

Dr.  Mnrray>  of  Edinburgh,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  the  most 
enl^tened  as  well  as  the  most  determined  antagonist  that  Sir 
Humphrey  has  had  to  encounter,  on  the  ground  of  the  new 
theory.  We  have  no  intention  of  foilowing  them  through  the  va» 
rious  stages  of  the  controversy  which  ensued  upon  the  publica* 
^on  of  the  paper  to  which  we  have  just  referred ;  but  injustice 
to  the  subject  we  shall  state  one  or  two  of  the  arguments  which 
Dr.  M.  urged  against  the  notion  of  chlorine  beitig  a  simple  body. 

In  the  first  ^aoe,  Uie  Doctor  hiaintains>  that  ito  conclusive 

*  See  £failosopii|ca)  Trancidtien^  IBK). 
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proof  has  been  hr6iight<forvifffl  of  rSir  H.  Dmn^'s  theory/  ws  att 
the  facts  vhicb  he  has  stated  admit  of  beiog  exphnned  with  just . 
as  much  facility  on  the  common  doctrine.  TUis^  he  assierts^  bthe ' 
case  with  the  leading  experiment,  of  muriatie  acid  gas  being  formed 
without  any  sensible  production  of  water,  when  oxymmriatic 
.acid  gas  and  hydrogen  are  submitted  to  mutual  action.  Sir 
Humphrey  regards  this  as  a  direct  comlmuitipn  of  the  two  gases, 
oxymuriatic  acid  b^ing  supposed  to  be  a  simple  body ;  hot  &e  rti^ 
suit  is  equally  well  explained  on  .the  common  doctrine,  that  oxy^* 
muriatic  acid  is  a  compound  of.  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen,  and 
that  its  oxygen  combines  widi  the  hydrogen  forming  water  which 
the  muriatic  acjd  holds  iocombination.  And  the  circumstance 
that  this  compound  remains  in  the  gaseous  form,  is  of  no  im- 
portance, with  regard  tp  the  conduiion ;  for  it  is  just  aS  probabie 
a  priori,  that  muriatic  acid,  combined  with  a  certain  qnantily  of 
water^  should  be  gaseous,  as  that  it  should  be  liquid  or  solid. 

Sir  H.  Davy  argues,  and  we  thiok  conclu8ively>  that  tjiere.  is 
no  proof  of  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  oxymuriatic  acid,  (or 
chlorine)  or  of  water  in  muriatic  acid  g&s,  and  every  Substance 
not  proved  to  be  a  compounJis,  in  the  system  of  niodem  che« 
mtstry»  held  to  be  simple.  .Dr.  Mueray  admits  as  a  fact^  that 
from  the  mutual  action  of  oxymuriatic  acid  mid  hydrogen  mu* 
riatic  acid  gas  is  formed ;  but  that  they  are  the.  elements  of  mu- 
riatic acid  is,  he  says^  a  very  different  proposition,^  being  only  an 
inference  which  may  turn  out  to  be  true  or  false,  as  shall  be  de* 
termined  by  further  investigation. 

**  In  the  second  place,  there  are  facts,"  continues  Dr.  Murray^ 
^  explained  by  the  common  doctrine,  which  Sir  Humphrey's  hyi 
pothesis  does  not  explain.  A  strikinjg'  instance  of  this  kind  is 
that  which  Sir  H.  himself  mentions  as  having  first  led  him  to  doiibt 
'vf  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  oxymuriatic  acid, — namely,  the  non- 
action of  oxymuriatic  acid  on  charcoal,  even  at  the  most  intense 
heat.  What  is  singular  enough,''  adds  Dr.  M.  *'  this  admits  of  no 
explanation  on  the  hypothesis  which  it  led  him  to  adopt;  for  if 
oxjrmuriatic  acid  be  a  principle  analogous  to  oxygen  in  its  gene* 
ral  relations,  exerting,  like  it,  attractions  to  inflammable  bodies,  and 
combining  with  them,  why  should  it  not  combine  with  charcoal  I 
In  the  decomposition  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  the  muriatic  dcid  must 
either  become  insulated  ,  in  which  case  a  certain  portion  of-  water 
M  necessary  to  its  consitution,  ot  it  remains  in  combination  with 
.the  oxydated  product  of  the  decomposing  substance.  Hydrogen 
effects  its  decomposition  in  the  forther  mode,  attracting  its  ox:ygen, 
and  by  combining  with  this  forms,  the  water  whidi  the  muriatic 
acid  requires.  Metals,  sulphur,  ^nd  phosphorus,  decompose  it  by 
the  latter  method,  the  substances  formed  by  their  oxydation  com- 
l^ing  with  the  real  acid;  But  charcoal  can  act  in  neither  mode, 
for  it  cannot  supply  thenficesftuy  poison  of  water  to  render  insu- 
lated 
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lated  the  muriatic  acid,  nor  does  its  oxydated  product^  whether 
oxyde  or  acid,  exert  any  affinity  to  muriatic  acid.  Charcoal, 
therefore,  is  the  only  substance  exerting  an  attraction  to  oxygen 
which  is  incapable  of  decomposing  oxymuriatic  acid;  and  tnus," 
continues  Dr.  M.  **  not  only  is  wis  apparent  anomaly,  which, 
on  the  one  doctrine,  has  been  stated  as  an  ultimate  fact,  unsus* 
ceptible  of  explanation,  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  the  other, 
but  it  becomes  a  proof  of  its  truUi,  an  insttmHa  crtttis^  a  de^ 
da6tionfrom  the  theory  corresponding  with  the  fact ;  while  in  the 
c^posite  system,  it  is  neither  what  ought  to  be  looked  for,  nor  is 
it  by  any  additional  hypothesis  capable  of  being  expkuntd,*' 

Dr.  Murray  further  maintains, 

^  That  according  to  the  conunon  opinion,  the  explanations  con^ 
nected  with  the  result  in  question,  are  simple  and  conformable  to 
analogous  cases  of  chemical  action,  while  on  the  opposite  doctrine^ 
they  are  complicate,  and  at  variance  with  the  most  extensive  an4 
well  established  analo^es.  In  the  former,  muriatic  acid,  like  other 
acids,  is  held  capable  of  combining  with  salifiable  bases,  and  form* 
ing  neutral  compounds ;  the  production  of  water  which  attends 
their  formation  is,  like  a  similar  production  of  water  in  the  combi- 
nations  of  other  acids  with  the  same  bases,  considered  as  the  libe* 
ration  of  the  water  with  which  the  acid  had  been  combined.  Nor 
does  the  hypothesis  of  Sir  H.  Davy  derive  any  support  from  its 
confbrmihr  to  a  general  system,  being  adapted  only  to  a  very  limited 
class  of  phenomena,  those  relating  to  muriatic  acid  alone.  Were 
ofxymuriatic  acid  an  acidifying  principle  like  oxygen,  it  ought  to 
form  adds  when  it  combine^  wiUi  other  inflammable  bases ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  exists  in  the  composition  of  no  add  but  the  mu* 
riatic,  and  forms  no  acid  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  except 
in  its  supposed  combination  with  hydrogen.  There  is,  therefore.'* 
condudes  Dr.  M.  **  no  generalization  in  this  case,  but  rather  an 
evj[dent  adaptation  of  an  hypothesis  to  phenomena,  which  are  at 
least  equally  explained  in  conformity  with  a  general  system  V 

Without  taking  notice  of  other  objections  brought  forward 
by  Berzelius,  as  well  as  by  several  correspondents  in  the  perio- 
dical journals,  we  may  simply  observe,  that  the  discovery  of 
Iodine,  a  substance  completely  analogous  in  its  properties  to 
chlorine,  has  now  placed  beyond  all  doubt  the  opinion  which 
has  been  fisut  gaining  ground,  that  there  are  more  than  one  aci- 
difying and  incombustible  principle.  This  substance  was  disco- 
vered at  Paris  by  M.  Courtois,  a  practical  chemist,  at  the  close 
of  It)  13,  and  has  been  fiiUy  explained  and  made  the  subject  of 
experiittent,  by  the  most  competent  analysers  in  France  or  Eng« 
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*  See  Dr.  Murray's  Supplement,  and  Nicholson's  Jpumal. 
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land.  We'shflll  describe  its  properties  hereafter ;  meantime,  w^ 
cannot  help  remarking,  that  it  affords  the  strongest  support  to 
Sir  H.  Davy's  reasoning  in  relation  to  chlorme.  The  prevailing 
opinion^  too,  among  chemists  at  present,  i»>  that  the  fluoric; 
principle,  or  fluorine,  is  likewise  a  simple  supporter  of  combus* 
tion,  and  capable  of  combining,  like  oxjgeo^  with  salifiable 
bases ;  so  that  instead  of  one  acidifying  and  incombustible  sub* 
Btanc^j  a  doctrine  ivbich  constitutes  the  very  foundation  ef  the 
Lavoiserian  system,  we  have  three  or  four  such  substances. 

It  remains  that  we  give  a  short  view  of  the  combinationfs  formed 
by  chlorine  and  iodine  with  the  metals  and  other  bodies,  and  also 
of  the  new  nomenclature  which  the  progress  of  the  science  has 
tendered  neciessary.  It  is  expedient,  however,  to  mentioh^  in 
the  mean  time^  that  wl»eii  a  metal  combines  with  tiwo  doeei  of 
chlorine,  diese  combinations  are  denoted  by  changii^  the  ter* 
mination  of  the  Latin  word,  by  which  the  metal  is  known,  into 
iune,  and  of  tea.  Thus  the  £rst  componnd  of  iron  and  cfalorini. 
is  called  yerrefite,  and  the  second  ferranea*. 

i.  Copper  admits  of  two  proportions  of  chlorine.  Cuprane, 
the  first  of  these,  may  be  obtained  by  heatii^g  together  two  parts 
of  oiTymuriatic  of  mercury,  and  one  part  of  copper  filings.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  effervesces  in  nitric  acid,  dissolves  in  muri* 
atic  acid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water,  in  the  state  oi 
white  powder.  ., 

Cupran?a  is  formed  by  heating  cqprane  in  chlorine  gas.  It 
is  a  yellow  powder,  absorbs  water  from  the  air,  is'  deoolnposeil 
by  a  strong  heat^  and  converted  into  jcuprane,  even  when  hdited 
jn  chlorine  g)is.  . 

S.  Tm,  like  copper,  forms  two  compounds  vrith  diloroie,  siutp* 
Mnt  arid  stannanea.  Tlie  first  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  of  a  re«^ 
sitious  lastre  and  fracture.  The  second,  long  known  t9  the  liquor 
of  Lt()avius>  requires  no  description. 

;  3.  Iron  likewise  combineai  in  two  proportions,  ooastituting^  as 
iqentioQed  above,  fcrrane  aisd  fe^rr^uMa^ .  The  former  is  oit  ^ 
greyish  colour  and  metallic  splendour,  dissolving  easily  in  water  % 
Uie  latter  is  a  volatile  substance,  sod  dissolves  in  water,  fonmng 
the  red  muriate  of  iron^ 

.  4.  Manganese  admits  only  on^  propm'tion  of  ^hlorintf,  and 
this  coipbination  is,  us^uaily  ejected  by  evapoirating  to  dryness  the 
white  muriate  of  that  m^tal,  and.heatii^  the  residue  to  redness^ 
in  a  glass  tube  with  a  very  small  orifice.  It  is  a  beautiful  sub*^ 
stance,  and  denominated,  in  the  new  aooiaiclatm'e,  osai^^m 
nesane. 


^  See  PbiL  Transactions,  181 S. 
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5«.Tfae  compound  of  chlorine  and  lead,  piumbane  i»  obtained 
by  fusing  the  muriate  of  lead  in  a  glass  tube.  Its  properties 
are*  familiar  to  every  one.      • 

6.  Chlorine  and  zinc  combine  in  one  proportion,  fonning  zm^', 
eane.'  This  is  a  fer^  deliquescent  substance,  and  is  incapahfo 
of  standing  the  operation  of  so  strong  a  heat  as  is  necessaiy  tcf 
suUioie  it.  It  oMltS' before  it  is  red  hot,  and  on  cooling  be^ 
comes  viscid. 

7.  The  compomid  of  chlorine  and  arsenic  {arsenicane)  was 
formerly  called  the  filming  liqnor  of  arsenic.  It  is  obtained  b^ 
burning  arsenic  in  chloraie  gas.  It  dissolves  sulphur  and  phos^ 
phorus  while  hot,  but  deposites  them  as  it  cools. 

d.  Afitmoniane  is  the  new  term  for  the  substance  €om«^ 
pounded  of  antimony  and  chlorine.  It  is  the  ^'  butter  of  anti* 
mony,"  of  the  -shops,  and  requires  no  description. 

9.  Bismuth  and  chlorine  unite  in  one  proportion,  and  form 
bismuihane.  It  is  got  by  dislilKng  two  parts  of  the  oxymuriate. 
of  mercury  and  one  part  of  bismuth.  It  is  of  a  greyish  white, 
colour,  opake,  uncrystallized,  and  of  agranular  texture*, 

CSilori&e,.  however,  is  not  confined  in  its  combinations  to  the 
metals.  It  enters  into  union  with  oxygen  in  two  different  pro« 
portions,  producing  what  are  called  by  Gay-Lussac,  chlorous, 
and  ckioric  acids;  The  former  of  these  is  denominated  by  Davy^ 
enchlorine^  This  gas  is  distinguished  by  the  facility  with  which^ 
it  explodes,  not  unfrequently  on  the  mere  trans&rence  .from  one 
vessel  to  another,  and'always  on  the  application  of  a  very  gentle 
beat :  hence  the  danger  of  operating  on  it  in  large  quantities. 
By  explosion  in  a  close  vessel,  it  is  resolved  into  chlorine  and 
oxygen.  It  is  partially  decomposed  by  water,  and  oxygen  is  set 
free :  mercury  produces  a  very  slight  decomposition.^ 

Chlorine  forms  viith  azote  a  new  and  very  striking  compound, 
which  will  not  fail  Co  be  celebrated  as  haying  cost  an  eye  to  M. 
Dulong,  the  discoverer,  and  as  having  nearly  entailed  on  Sir  H. 
Davy  a  similar  sacrifice.  Froni  the  memoirs  of  these  chemists 
we  ieam,  that  azot^  and  6hIorine  have  no  perceptible  action  on 
each  other  when  in  the  gaseous  form,  bdt  when  the  latter  is  pas-' 
sed  through  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  ammotiia,  it  is  rapidly 
absorbad,  and  a  film  collects  on  the  surface,  which  is  soon  re* 
served  into  distinct  drops  of  a  yellowish  oil,  that  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  ibe  liquid.  This  is  die  detonating  substance  in  ques- 
tion. Its  smell  IS  excessively  uopleasai^t^  resembling  that  of  the 
compound  formed  by  carbonic  oxydp  and  chlorine.  When  it  is 
merely  broug^  ie  contact  with  certain  combustible  matUa^  it 

*  See  A9Bato  iOf  PWl^phir^  1313,  mi  Phil.  tsAOaactions,  1812. 
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explodes  violently,  even  without  incrcfasing  the  temperatofie.  Its 
explosion  is  excessively  violent  when  it  touches  phosphorus  or 
phosphorised  alcohol ;  but  it  has  no  effect  on  muriatic  or  sul-^ 
pkuric  acid,  on  zinc,  tinfoil^  or  sulphur.  The  danger  attenditf 
every  process  of  analysis  or  combination,  has,  perhaps,  occa- 
sioned some  d^ree  of  obscurity  as  to  several  of  its  properties  f 
there  can  be  no  doubt^  hbvrever,  that  its  constituent  parts  are 
chlorine  and  azote. 

.  With  carbonic  oxyde  chlbrine  forms  a  peculiar  compound  to 
which  Mr.  John  Davy  has  given  the  name  of  pho^ene  gas. 
When  equal  vdliimes  of  these  substances,  well  dried,  are  mixedi^ 
together  in  an  exhausted  gas  receiver  with  a  stop  cock,  and  pro* 
per  means  used  to  exclude  moisture,  and  thus  exposed  about  « 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  bright  sunshine,  the  colour  of  the  chlo- 
rine disappears ;  on  opening  the  stop-cock  over  dry  mercury,  an^ 
absorption  of  one-half  of  the  original  biilk  takes  place,  and  the 
remaining  gas  is  the  compound  mentioned  above.  It  b  ex-- 
tremely  pungent  and  suffocating,  and  100  cubic  inches  of  it 
weigh  105-97  grains. 

Chlorine  also  combines  with  sulphur  when  it  is  passed  over 
what  is  called  the  ^^  fiowers  of  sulphur*^  This  compound  is  alsor 
obtained  by  heating  sulphur  in  a  retort  fi^ed  with  chlorine.  It  w 
called  by  Sir  H.  Davy  sulphurane,  on  the  ground  form^ly: 
alluded  to.  >  We  have  just  time  to  add>  that  chloi'ine  combinea 
with  phosphorus,  and  forms  sdts  with  sodium  and  pouumum^ 
Ae  one  tbe.dry  mu^-iate  of  potash>  and  the  other  the  muriate  ot' 
sodiEi. 

We  now  come  to  iodine,  on  which  we  ahall  not  long  detain 
our  readers.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  this; is  a  sub- 
stance very  ajialogous  to  oxygen  and  chlorine,  and  that  no  method: 
ba9  yet  succeeded  for  its  decomposition,  lie  following  noticea 
lelatlve  to  it  are  abri(^ed  from  the  Philosophical  Transactionr 
£Qr  1814. 

ft 
-'       *  * 

**  Iodine  absorbs  chlorine,  and  forms  a  solid  volatile  substance  of 
a  yellow  colour..  When  this  compound  dissolve^  in  waler,  it. 
&rms  an  acid,  to  wbkh  the  name  of  cUorionia  acid  has  been 
given.  ' 

**  When  heated  in  03^yg^n  gas,  or  brought  in  contact  with  red-] 
hot  hyperoxymuriate  of  potash,  iodine  undergoes  no  change.^ 
When  it  is  passed  over  hot  potassium,  that  metal  bums  with  a  pate^ 
blue  flame ;  no  gas  is  given  out,  but  a'  wUie  substance  is  formed' 
soluble  in  water,  and  fusible  at  a  red  heat. 

<*  Iodine  dombines  very  readilj  with  ^oq»honM,  frodncing  heat 
wjtbout.light.  When  the  iodine  is  in  excess,  a  red  volatile  solid  is 
produced:  when  the  phosphorus  is  in  excess,  the  compound  is 
more  £lx«d«    An  add  gas  evolved  duiiii^lbe  eombfaiationi  «bsorb'- 

nbla 
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:iblii  by  wftter  and  by  mercaryy  is  called  hydrionic  a'cid^  a9  being  a 
compound  ofiodine  and  hydrogen. 

**  With  potash  and  soda  iodine  readily  combinesy  forming  with 
.each  two  saline  compounds;  the  first,  composed  of  oxygen,  iodine 
and  the  alkaline  base,  is  analogous  to  the  hyperoxymuriate  of  pot- 
ash; the  second  is  more  soluble,  and  is  a  compound  of  iodine  and 
the  metallic  base  of  the  alkalies.  Similar  compounds  are  obtained 
of  iodine  and  barytes,  and  probably  of  all  the  alkaline  earths. 

^  Iodine,  when  passed  in  the  form  of  vapour  over  red-hot  potash, 
expels  oxygen.  Chlorine,  on  the  other  hand,  sets  iodine  free  froia 
nhnost  sU  its  compounds.  In  genend,  however,  it  is  driven  off  from 
phaephorus  and  sulphur  by  oxygen. 

^  when  put  into  ammonia,  iodine  forms  a  black  powderj  which 
detonates  when  dry.  This,  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  is  a  com« 
pound  of  iodine  and  asote*  Mercury  absorbs  nearly  Uxree-fourtbs 
of  its  weight  of  iodine.    The  weight  of  an  atom  is  about  11. 75." 

* 

As  soon  as  the  pn^ress  of  discovery  had  led  chemists  to  sus- 
pect that  oxygen  is  not  the  only  supporter  of  combustion,  and  thp 
sole  principle  of  acidity,  it  became  requisite  no  longer  to  em- 
ploy a  language  ^hich  involved  in  all  its  expressions  a  doctrine 
apparently  inconsistent  with  facts.     Sir  H.  Davy,  as  we  have 
unready  mentioned^  constructed  a  system  of  teruAs  whereby  to  de-r 
note  the  combinations  of  chlorine  with  the  metals^  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus^ and  some  others.    The  principle  upon  which  he  pro- 
ceeded was  to  change  the  Latin  termination  of  the  substance 
combining  with  chlorine  into  one  when  the  combination  was 
confined  to  one  proportion,  and  to  substitute  the  syllables  anea, 
when  it  was  intended  to  express  the  second  state,  or  greater  de- 
gree of  acidity.    Dr.  Thomson  objected  to  this  view  of  a  sup- 
plementary nomenclature^  preferring  the  obvious  method  sug. 
gested  by  the  present  usage  of  the  Lavoiserian  school ;  and  as 
chlorine  i^  avowedly  analogous  in  its  properties  to  oxygen,  we 
can  see  no  good  reason  for  depardbg  from  the  principle  on  whicli 
these  properties  are  so  admirably  denoted  and  graduated.    la- 
9tead,  therefore,  of  phosphorane,  this  ingenious  writer  recom- 
mends chloride  of  phosphorus,  and  instead  of  argentane,  chlo^ 
ride  of  silver.    When  there  are  two  proportions  in  the  combi* 
nadon.  Dr.  T.  makes  us^  of  the  prefixes  pro  (for  proto)  and  per :. 
dius  instead  of  stannane  and  stannanea,  he  says  prochloride  of 
tin  and  perchloride  of  tin.    Nothing,  however^  is  yet  depidedly 
fixed  on  this  important  subject,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  ex- 
tremely puzzling  to  a  banner  in  the  science  to  find  the  same 
thing  under  three  or  fojur  different  names.    Thus  Common  table 
■alt  w31  meet  his  eye,  first  as  muriute  of  soda,  next  as  sodane,- 
and  hntly  as  chloride  of  sodium ;  and^  what  is  peculiarly  unfor^ 
tnate^  every  turn  pf  expression  here  involves  a  theory. 

^m  dbe  brief  sketch  we  have  presented  of  the  state  of  opi- 
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niontunong  chemist^^  it  must  be  very  evident^  diat  tbe  pniicf« 
pies  of  their  science  are  quite  unhinged.  The  beautiful  and 
compacted  system  of  tbe  French  school  has  fallen  down  into  a 
mass  of  disjointed  facts.  Chaos  has  returned ;  the  light  is  a^in 
mingled  with  the  darkness^  and  the  work  of  the  sixth  day  more 
than  of 'the  firsts  is  without  form  and  void.  The  doctrines  which 
respected  affinity  and  combustion  were  apparently  the  best  esta« 
blished  in  the  whole  science :  they  were  the  pillars  of  the  temple. 
Chemistry  was  regarded  as  a  great  work  at  imity  in  itself;  it  was 
named  as  a  model  for  all  other  scientitic  pursuits.  Physics  could 
boast  of  nothing  so  complete  in  any  other  department.  ABtro<^ 
Homy  has  its  comets ;  but  chemistry  seemed  to  have  no  anomaly^ 
no  eccentric  phenomena.  It  was^  in  short,  at  once  the  bc«t 
'specimen  of  natural  philosophy,  and  of  a  rational  logic* 

Amid  the  ruins  of  this  fair  system,  however,  let  us  repeat  our 
satisfaction  at  the  bold  and  unfettered  sjpirit  of  liberty  which  every 
where  per\'ade8  modem  science.  The  mfluence  of  authority  ha9 
passed  away :  and,  in  these  timesy  we  have  seen  a  tower  of 
strength  fall  to  the  earth  in  a  moment,  which,  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers  would  have  imprisoned  the  human  mind  for  ages* 
The  truth  of  nacure  alone  commands  reverence  now ;  and  that 
alone  is  deemed  fair  and  precious,  which  bears  examination,  and 
approves  its  consistency  with  fact.— Much  remains  to  be  done 
in  this  wide  field,  but  the  labourers  are  able,  and  their  industry 
flacks  not. 

This  recalls  to  our  memory  the  labourers  whose  names  stand 
at  the  head  of  this,  article. — It  was  impossible  to  enter  upon  a 
regular  review  of  their  books,  for  the  one  is  the  supplement  to  a 
dictionary,  and  the  other  treats  of  every  thing  that  will  help  to 
fill  up  a  page.  We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Parkes  is  a  chemical 
manufacturer;  and  therefore  can  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him 
for  making  books  on  chemistry.  If  his  essays  sell,  however,  w^ 
must  congratulate  him  on  having  found  a  more  potent  agent  thaa 
the  famed  desideratum  of  the  alchemists;  he  can  turn  paper 
into  gold.  Is  it  the  Jove  of  science  that  produces  such  books! 
Pshaw! 
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Simonde  de  Sismondt,  8fc.  tfc. 

.   (Concluded  from  our  hut,  pt^ge  4Q.}' 

1  H£  origin  of  the  tales  recorded  by  the.Romiuaoe  writers^  nqt^ 
the  origin  of  the  composition  itself,  which  w^  now  call  Rotxmnceh 
must  b^  4^(lupe4  &Qip  the  louriMmiepts  andjjusta^  which  was^,  for 
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a  long  tine,  the  fevoiite  ai^usement  of  all  the  ancieat  kaighls  4 
therelbrej  if,  in  any  possible  way,  wc  can  ascertain  the  origin 
of  these  mUitefj  fNistiines^  we  shall  also  fix  that  of  the  tales 
which  ihef  produced ;  but,  unfortunately,  at  the  vjsry  first  start- 
ing of  the  question,  we  find  ourselves  lost  in  darkness,  and  the 
writers,  who  iw^  pretended  to  develope  the  matter  and  lead  us  to 
the  truths  faaire  all  gone  very  far  astray  from  the  right  ros^d.    In* 
sitead  of  endeavouring  to  entighten  their  reader,  they  seem  desir* 
oua  ocriy  to  inspire  him  with  the  same  esprit  de  corps  by  which 
Ibegr  were  animated;   since  tl»e  only  object  which,  generally 
speaking,  they  lall  have  had  ip  view> .  haa  been  to  establish  the 
pre^eniineQee  of  their  respective  .nations.    The  French,  in  fact, 
pfeteod  ihai  the  inventor  of  them  was  Godfrey  II.  a  prince  of 
their  nation,  and  Lord  of  Previlly,  who  died  in  the  year  lOGQ ; 
and  from  vvboui  is  descended  the  family  of  Vendomme.    The 
Geraaans,  on  the  contrary,  assert,  that  the  institution,  of  the 
toomameats  is  due  to  Henry  TOisselleurs,  who  lived  in  the 
year  934,-  that  is  at  least  a  century  before  the  French  Godfrey. 
Our  QittBi  Jiaiion  also  puts  in  her  claim,  by  referiug  the  of  igih 
of  the  justs  to  our'  celebrated  king  i^rtfaur,    who   reigned  in 
|he  yoar  4i9d,  near^  ^six  centuries  before  the  French   Godfrej^ 
and  mbsetkin  four  befpre  the   Germs|>n,  Henry.      To  com- 
]dete  the  whole,   M.  Sismpiidi  icomes  in  with  the  rest,  aqdj 
under  this  ^ppelhtion  of  romfince,  be  ascribes  the  whole  credit 
to  the  Nonaana. 

W&  ahail  not  troublfs  either  oi|rselves  or  our  readers  to  an^fyze 
ike  opsnion  of  M«  SismQ^di  and  ascer^iaits  probability.  As  he 
has  not  thought  proper  to  communicate  any  thing  abput  the 
ai^oialy  ott  Miich  he  has' grounded  his  .system,  we  shall  leave 
Ikb  in  the  samodarkn^sa  with  which  he  h^been  pleased  tp  suiv. 
lound  bkaiself.  •  Cp|i«eqH^n%,  we  s,hall  confine  our  observations 
ti^lilepreteasioiis  pf:tbe  French,  German^  ^d  English,  who.ai} 
paodaoe*  their  arglMlenlBy  tjieir  authorities,  and  their  chronicles^ 
iUl  tfaoso  nalions.  s«ifierally  call  on  the  Italians,  and  endeavour  to 
establish  their  respective  claims  on  the  authority  of  the  best 
ooiteri  of  that  eoupli^.  Tbus  the  Italians,  being  made  arbiters 
sad  ju^s^  ^e  maj^  consider  tlieir  opinion  as  a  verdict;  and 
^ugh  wt  AM  acknowledge  with  Andres^  Tiraboschi,  an4 
^liresdnbcna,  that  they  have  received  from  the  Germans  the  in« 
Ktiiuiioii  iM  nowmm^f^^H  yet,  upon  the  authority  of  the  isam^ 
writers^  we  sli^U  assert,  thai  to  our  king  Arthur,  pr.  rather  to  his 
dttsceadants,.  we  i9<>st  refer  ih^  origin  of  the  round  table ;  \hsA  ia 
Ae'veiy  origin  of  the^e  miliary  establishments.  The  fact  is,  that 
very  eairiy  after  tb^  y^r  lOOC^  we  find  at  the  court  of  many 
pmces  of  Buroi»e  iiS^t^^  round  tables  instituted,  upon  the  jsajm^ 
Ikui  aathatof  liiaaL^^rthiif ;  w^  tbex^  ia  some  ground  to  believe 
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iiat  this  round  table  had  its  origin  in  Englandi  but  not  before 
^he  pinth  century.  It  is  attributed  to  King  Arthut'^  not  be* 
cause  he  was  the  real  inventor  of  such  an  institution,  bat  because 
basing  a  prinjce  of  great  reputation,  he  was  considered  by  hia  pos* 
terity  as  the  greatest  protector  of  chivalry. 

Had  not  the  want  of  information  pnt  it  out  of  our  power  to 
ascertain  the  real  origin  of  tournaments  and  justs,  we  might  per* 
haps  tr^ce  them  to  the  fights  of  the  Roman  gladiators,  rendered 
less  despicable,  and,  by  degrees,  more  honorable.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  consider  that  these  fights  of  the  Roman  gladiators 
were  derived  from  nearly  a  similar  institution  of  more  aocienfc 
times,  to  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  all  those -who  had  iitfrioged  the 
laws  of  the  country,  then  the  origin  of  justs  and  touroamenta  will 
be  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time. 

Why  this  institution  should  be  called  the  Bound  Table. of 
iking  Arthur  is  a  matter  of  equal  controversy.  Lesly,  m  his 
fiistory,  asserts  it  to  have  been  a  real  table,  and  gravely  aasurea  ui. 
that  he  has  seen  it  at  Whichester,  with  the  names  of  many  knigfats 
stiil  engraved  on  its  border.  The  celebrated  Laurey  rdates  Abe 
same  thing  as  an  historical  fact ;  but  Camden,  with  less  credulity, 
and  a  great  deal  more  of  criticism,  observes,  that  this  round 
table  of  Winchester  shewed  a  more  modem  taste  ibuk  what  we 
discover  in  the  works  of  the  seventh  century ;  and  the  fiimoua 
Papebrok  has  proved,  with  a  great  deal  of-  eruditiou,  that^  be- 
fore the  tenth  century,  no  one  knew  any  thing  about  chivalry  ia 
£urope.  To  thb  we  may  add  the  authority  of  Jovios,  who 
dates  the  establishment  of  the  Round  Table  about  the  age  of 
Frederic  Barbarousse. 

"  The  fact  is,  we  have  received  such  an  inetitnlioQ  firom  the 
Arabians.  Amongst  them,  ^s  afterwards  amongst  us,  the  Roond 
Table  was  9  military  exercise,  a  mere^ust  of  two  knq^,  wbile# 
In  tournapients,  they  fought  in  troops  |  and,  as  afterwaids,  thttf, 
^*ent  to  11  banquet  with  the  person  who  had  given  thia  ea^ 
tert^inment^  to  avoid  qiiarrel  for  precedencv,  the  fable  wpi 
found. 

These  tournaments  and  justs  gave  pccaaion  to  the  poets  and 
(o  the  prose  writersj^  who  flourished  in  Provence,  to  cetehnsle 
thebe  knightly  achievements.  The  poets  especialff,  having  le*. 
course  to  memoirs  of  Ari^bian  imagination,  began  to  aggraodaee 
f;liese  deeds  of  valour ;  and  as  these  tournaments  had  ori^naBy 
been  friepdiy  meetings,  011  some  great  occasions^  to  shew  the 
dexterity  of  the  knights  in  gaining  the  highest  reward  whiph  waJi 
bestowed  op  them  by  the  hand  of  beauty,  the  poets  described 
them  as  pitched  battles  between  jhe  warriors  of  one  natioii 
pgaioat  ihose  of  another ;  and  by  intermixing  with  them  mon- 
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books  which  \ve  ffow  mean  under  the  name  of  Romances  of 
Chivalry. 

*  It  is  generally  assMed,  that  the  earliest  romance  that  was  ever 
written  was  a  book  of  chronicle,  or  a  history  of  the  achievements 
of  King  Arthur,  under  the  title  of  Round  Table.  It  is  gene* 
rrily  attributed  to  Telesinus,  who  flourished  about  the  year  540; 
and  for  this  reason  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  to  have  been  « 
production  of  later  ages.  For  39  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
foumaments  and  justs,  or  rather  the  institution  itself  of  the  Round 
Table^  did  not  take  place  before  the  ninth  century ;  so  we  caa 
with  »fety  assert,  that  the  book  which  treated  of  this  institution 
could  not  have  been  written  before  the  institution  itself  had  beea' 
established.  We  find,  in  fact^  among  the  MSS.  which  Queea 
Christina  bequeathed  to  the  Vatican  Library,  a  romance  of 
King  Arthur,  nearly  five  hundred  years  old,  and  written  in  the 
Provencal  language*  It  is  tnie  that  many  authors,  and  M.  Sis«, 
mondi  with  the  rest,  pretend  that  this  Proven9al  romance  of  Kii^ 
Artfaor  was  a  translaticm  of  that  which  had  been  written  by  Tele- 
idnus  more  than  SOO  years  before ;  but  as  this  opmion  rests  upon 
the  dight  basis  of  supposition,  and  no  one  has  seen  as  yet  ibis 
Chronitle  of  Telesinus,  we  may  be  allowed  to  stick  to  factSj  and 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  book  altogether. 

Besides,  as  this  Provencal  romance  of  King  Arthur  does  not 
tppear  to  be  the  original  copy,  would  it  not  be  more  reasonable' 
|o  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  transcript  of  a  still  older  Provencal 
manuscript,  without  being  a  translation  of  that  which  was  written 
by  Telesinus  ?   And,  indeedj^  if  we  consider  the  little  intercourse 
^at  ihen  must  have  existed  among  distant  nations^  the  ignorance' 
pf  the  times,  on  wbich.account  the  cultivation  of  foreign  languages, 
was  next  to  impossible,  and  the  earliest  date  in  which  the  Trou« 
Imdoura-b^Mi  to  floiurisb,  we  abtll  be  convinced  that  it  is  by  fiir- 
more  reaaoaaUe  to  seppose  that  ronteioe  to  have  been  wri(leni 
during  tliefir$t  part  of  the  tweMSi  century,  that  is,  about  90Qr* 
years  after  the  inflittttiotti  of  justs  and  liNimaments,  wtneh  ^weKe* 
die  vefy  siilyect  of  this  chrdnide. 

*  A3  to  the  chronid*  of  the  good  Archbishop  T^rpin,  all  thef 
world  knows  it  to  b^  a  production  of  a  monk  of  the  thirteenth^ 
century^  It  is  to  be  fQund  in  the  SchatdU  rerum  Germhnicdrutn' 
^ubtuor  vetustiores  Chromgrctphi,  Frankfbrt,  1556,  in  folio.  So' 
that  even  this  table  may  be  considered  as  it  b,  a  production  of- 
the  Troubadours, 

.  $uch  is  the  fact  poncemii^  the  origin  of  Romances  of  Chivaixj, 
apd,  from  this  short  but  plain  statement  the  reader  will  be  able  to! 
judge  of  the  d^/pe  of  credit  which  is  due  to  the  system  which. 
fi.  Sismondi  Ims  been  pleased  to  lay  down.  , 

'^\M  he  la^  jgonperniiq^th*  afi|p»  o£  the  J^cred^  mysteriea. 

*  '    .     ■^  stands 
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fhiads  OB  no  better  ground ;  it  does  stiU  iim^  coovkce  w,  thalj 
if  our  author  had  been  acquainted  with  the  classical  wor|a»wbicb 
tbe  Freocfa  possess^  on  the  modtirit  literature  of  their  aation^  he 
would  perhaps  have  written  less ;  but  be  would  have  been  leas 
wiooary^  ^nd  by  far  more  conect ;  at  all  evei^ts,  h^  would  ba^9« 
illtogetber  relinquished  bis  system  cpnceroiiig  th^  origiin  of  Cbi* 
'lPalry>  Romance,  and  Mysteriies. 

.  '*  II  appartenait  aux  Fran9ais  dc  xlecouvrir  les  premiers  cette 
vie  nouvelle  qu'on  pouvait  donner  aux  ouvrages  dje  xesprity  par  ]• 
irepresentation  draniatique.  lis  avaient  defini  la  poesle  et  les  beaux- 
iris,  en  les  nbmmant  diis  arts  d'imitation ;  tandis  que  les  autres 
'  satiaQs  les  cbnsideraient  com  me  ufle  effusion  des  sentimens  du 
cfccUr :  ils  avaient  beaucotip  plus  cherch6  dans  leurs  fecits,  dans 
leuTS  romans,  dans  leurs  fabliaux,  a  revetir  avec  verit6  le  caractdre 
d^antrui,  qu'a  se  developper  eux-m^es.  Ce  liirenfc  eux  encore 
ipn,  dans  le  temps  od  le  theatre  des  aaciens  etait  compl^temenl 
Oublie,  inventerent  les  premiere  de  mettre  sous  les  yeux  de  spects* 
tears-  rassembles,  ou  les  grands  evenemens  qbi  ont  aocompi^gQe 
letablissement  de,  la  religion  chretteaiu^,  ou  lea  mystdres  dont  ctta 
erdenne  l»  .croyance,  ou  meme  les  faito  particuliers  de^  la  via 
4ftme^tique,  qui  pouvaient  appr^ter  a  rir^»  aprts  dts  coptemplatiop^a 
plus  serieuses.  Avec  le  mime  genre  .de  tfdent  ^oc  lequei-ilB 
av^ent  versifie  une  longue  histoire  4ans.le  genre  bero'iquei  ou  nne 
nn^dpte  daus  le  genre  hpufron^.^ils  versifierent  encore  ^^s  sujets 
de  meme  nature*  dans^un  metre  tout  sembable^  mais  en  faisant 
parler  a  son  tour  chaique  interlociiteur ;  et  ilis  laisserept,  l^ceux 
out  devaient  repiter  ces  poesie^  dialoga^es,  le  s6iA  de  leur  donner 
l^ccent  de  la  verit6,  et  le  prestige  dir  spectade. 

'  •*  Les  prmicrs^'tjui  6ve^!iBiteht'l"atteAtimi  da  penple  par  cet 
cotnpositions  ^  pfusieors  personhagbs;  fureAt  despdlerins  revenant 
de  la  Terre^Sainte,  qul-m^ttai^nt  tdiisiMnurlefi^yeux  de  leurs  com- 
pntridle»  de  k^'ils  avftiemviiodeJMirft  propresf  yeu«;»  et  que  lout  W 
ittoiidedettirait  cemlattrev'  ^taxOrailij^BS  <f^prt  dlin»'l0  dAosidmei 
on  tool  m  •  moins.  dans.  tritaeiadftte/jBidritoy  lyiVmrivit  le&'fDemidrce 
de  csBs  aepeesepmiiaot.cirfiieatttqnM^t^  lesi  wmafiwnto 

Mais  ae  fut  seulement  a  la  fin  du  ^t^^me ;  i6|$cV»^  ^<i'^oe  eopaoh 
Mgpi$.d^|iiil«^s»<gfu:ai(^iq|&t  8(^ 


ttarc;.e  aue  la  plu8.ceTcqre.49  leur^  :spect4cles  devojt  repK^ent^  Lo 
Slys£ere  de  la  Passion.  *    '*  '  '"  •  ^    *       •     ■       '      >  ,/  . 

<f  Cq  <py«tdre,  le  plus  ancien  de  tous  les  ouyrdgi;B  dramati^ues^ 
depu5^*Ie  i;ei;iouveflement  de  la  clvilisatjbn,  comprend  lliistoire  .en^ 
tl^  'ie  i^otre  Seign^eur,  itpuis  son  bapt^me  jusqtf'i  aa  mort,  B 
Atirdpfon^pourpeHviftftr  ^re  r^esentfe'  e«i  im'  »«il  jeur';  mpd 
f:o9tinuait-onlarepr6dei]/tal^n>^'tthjeurkd^et^^  «t  dl«iittMnl4 
llkmtdFe^nUer  eii  un  certain  niHiAveL4i»  ^fwni^^  dont  d»ewie 
t     ..•  .  '       compreoAi^ 
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comprenait  le  travail  ou  la  representation  d'un  jour.  Ce  nom  de 
jonrnee  pour  lea  divisions  dee  pieces  de  th^dtre,  qui  a  ete  abaih* 
donne  en  France  avec  les  myst^res,  est  deinjeure  dans  la  langud 
.espagnole,  oik  Ton  a  oublie  son  origine.  Quatre-vingt-sept  per- 
aonnes  paraissaient  sucpessiveraent  dans  le  myst^re  de  la  Passion : 
parmi  elles  on  voyait  les  trois  personnes  de  la  TrinitCy  six  anges  oa 
archanges^  douze  apdtres,  six  diables^  Herode  avec  toute  sa  cour, 
et  beaucoup  de  personnages  de  I'invention  du  po^te.  Des  machines 
liardies  paraissent  avoir  6te  employees  pour  donner  a  la  representa- 
tion toute  la  pompe  qu'on  reserve  aujourd'bui  aux  operas ;  plu- 
'sieurs  scenes  paraissent  avoir  ete  chantees;  i!  y  a  m§me  des 
choeurs,  et  le  melange  des  vers  semble  indiquer  une  connaissance 
•iissez  exacte  de  lliarmonie  du  langage.  Quelques  caract(>re8  sont 
*bien  traces ;  quelques  scenes  ont  de  la  grandeur,  de  la  rapidit6,  ou 
9in  effet  tragique ;  et  quoique  la  pi^ce  retombe  souvent  dans  le  lan- 
gage le  plus  trivial  et  le  plus  trainant,  ou'on  y  voie  encbatn^es  lea 
scenes  les  plus  absurdesy  on  ne  peut  meconnaltre  on  graad  talent 
4ans  la  conception  de  ce  terrible  drame^  qui  devan<;ait  tout  les 
^nodeleSy  et  quj,  mettant  sous  les  youxxles  Chretiens  des  ^xteeraeos 
auxqu^  se  rattachaient  alors  toutes  leurs  pensees,  devait  les  ebraa* 
)er  bien  plus  fortement  que  ne  le  font  aujoui4'bui  les  tragedies  les 
j^lus  arti^tement  qonduites."    Tooi.  I.  p.  329.        . 

Now  it'is  a  M'ell'known  fact^  that  the  Sacred  Mysteries  did  not 
Originate  in  France,  nor  were  the  French  amongst  th^  JSrst  who 
even  adopted^  on  their  stage^  this  foolisti  invention  of  the  East. 
'It  is  a  melancholy  fact  to  owo^  t}mt  sixth  was  tjne  ignorance  aiid 
the  absurdity  of  the  ages  which  succeeded  Hiat  Cf'Aagdkiid,  that 
Wf  readings  except  ecclc9iastiefa!>  was  (considered  vaiii^  and  the 
study  of  the  classieai  writers  most  wickdd  and  impfons.  Many 
)x)pes>  in  writing  to  the  dfflerent  bishops^  charged  tbeih  to'pre^ 
vent  the  dei^  from- reading  iany  productifTri  of  the  ancients  j  and 
Ore^arythe  ^f eat 'actually  fdrbadeth'eni  by  a  Bull.  Animated 
hf  the  #EiAie  spirit^of  pvedtldctSoR'  for  ecchssiastic^r  t/eadlng,  and 
ef  HMotei-anee  toward^  fei^i^  ^h^r -specie}}  ot  writers,  Grcfgoiy 
NaMati2Kan>  abiowrff  this  i^iddle'of 'the  fbiirtH  century;  began  tQ 
miiUi  holy  tir^diei^j  tof  nupersede^  m  he  thought,  the  wickecj 
*Ml|iftm6QS' theatre  ^of  the  Week«/"  .R)jttniately  for  the  progress 
•iii tikl^itsuge,  ihtBe'hdtj  ilMjisbdies  were  not  able  to  obtain  ultu 
<liiately  Iteir  "desOfbi  kteni  ^^  Perhap^'the  many  phfa§e6  and  ieif^ 
teiic^ifllf 'thetitoiBieiitT,  wlifefc  Oregory/Nazianzfeft  th^  first  iiitrd, 
4iice4  ift  his  neW  tragedies^  wis  not  the  last  of  the  r^sons^'wbjr 
the  readit^  of  ihe  dramatic  writers'  of  antiqtiity  wais  hot  laicj 
wide^idldgetheri  though  their  dramiats,  for  a  Idng'tinie,  were  opt 
«ted  ott  the  sti^e*  "         *,. 

•'  Ameiig  the  modems,  ft  is  certain  that  England,' ai0  iu)t 
iFcaiKH^  1MW  the  first  to  adopt  tills  absurd  notion  of  tlieatrical  re* 
pr^jH^ntatioa,    -W^  discover  its-  fir?t  image  even  firoiia  the  twelftk 
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centary^  when  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Godfrey,  who  was  after* 
^ards  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  having  undertaken  to  educate  a  cer- 
tain number  of  youths,  made  them  represent,  with  great  appa* 
ratua,  a  species  of  pious  tragedies,  or  mysteries.  The  subject  of 
the  first  were  the  miracles  of  Sainte  Catharine.  In  France,  they 
did  not  begin  before  the  year  1398,  that  is  more  than  two  cen- 
turies after  they  had  been  adopted  in  England ;  and  it  was  then 
that  they  were,  for  the  first  time,  represented  upon  the  stage  of 
the  Hotel  of  the  Trinity,  at  Paris.  As  to  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  they  were  by  no  means  more  reasonable,  or  less  absurd. 
Even  to  this  day  these  holy  tragedies  or  mysteries  continue  to  be 
nsed  in  Spain,  Lower  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France.  From 
them  the  oratorios,  which  are  still  performed  in  this  country 
during  Lent,  have  derived  their  origin ;  and  to  them  we  owe  the 
AtbaUe  of  Racine,  and  the  sacred  dramas  of  Metastasio. 

But  however  striking  these  facts  may  be,  M.  Sismpndi  is  re» 
aiolved   to  deny  them  ail;  he  pretends  that  the  French  have 
been  the  inventors  of  all  branches  of  modem  literature.    To 
them  he  grants  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  prose  writersj 
the  first  lyric  and  epic  poets,  the  first  dramatic  writers.    He 
asserts  that  the  Troubadours  themselves,  the  Italians,  the  Sp»- 
.niards,  the  whole  <>f  Europe  m  short,  have  received  from  the 
French  the  first  idea  of  Romance,  of  Poetry,  and  Dramas.   Till 
now,  all  th^  world  has  believed  that  the  Arabians  taiq;ht  the 
•Spaniards  and  the  Troubadaurs ;  and  for  this  reason  we  find 
.Spain  hijghly  culttvatecj,  while  the  rest  of  Europe  was  still  bar- 
Imfous,  and  the  Spanish  language  and  literature,  under  AlphcHise 
and  Isabella,  brought  to  a  degree^  of  perfection  which  eveary  other 
language  9nd  literatiire  of  Europe  was  ieur  from  enjoyiag.    HU 
now,  all  the  world  has  believed  that  the  Troubadours  and  the 
Araibians  taught  the  Itaikns>  whp,  in  their  turn,  became  the 
masters  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Euippe.    For  this  reason^  we 
.find  Italy  the  first  to  emerge  from  the  barbarism  and  igoerance 
wluch  covered  the  whole  of  the  M'eat,  and  for  this  very  reason  we 
,  find  the  Germansj  on  account  K>f  the  intercourse  and  political  ties 
which  they  had  with  the  Italians^  tQ  have  beei^  those  who  inmie* 
diately  after  began  to  cultivate  liteiaituue  by  imitatiag  the  Italians. 
Till  nosf,  all  the  world  has  believ^  that  Dante,  Petiarca^  and 
Boccaccio,  had  been  three  mighty  geniuses,  who  in  renewing  the 
ages  of  Pericles  and  Augustus  prepared  the  success  of  the 
isi^&teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  from  which  latter  we  may  date 
the  beginnin^.of  our  modern  literature.    But>  alaSj  here  comes 
M.  Sismondi,'  and  tells  us  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  nuftter* 
He  describes  the  Arabians  as.madmea,  the  Troubadours  as  fools, 
the  Italians  copyists,  the  other  nafions  of  Europe  barbariwsj  and 
the  French  alone  the  great  teachera  of  the  wond* 
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*'  Nous  allons  suivre  d^ormais  rhbloire  de  la  poisie  itaUenne 
depuis  ses  commencanens  jn^u'ii  nos  jours ;  mais  Ih^  nous  re- 
Irouyerons  Tecole  des  Trouv^res  dans  les  majestueuses  allegories 
dtt  Da&te>  qiu,  en  d^passant  mille  fois  le  roman  de  la  Rose,  Fa  ce^ 
poidant  pris  pour  modMe.  Nous  retrouverons  encore  les  Trouv^rea 
dans  les  Nouvelles  de  Boccacoi  qui,  bien  souvent,  ne  sont  qud 
d'anciens  fabliaux ;  nous  les  retrouverons  aussi  dan^  les  poemes  de 
PArioste,  et  toutes  les  epopees  chevaleresques,  auxquelles  lea 
roraans  d^Adenez  et  de  ses  contemporains  ont  fray6  la  voie.  Dana 
h,  po^sie  espagnole,  nous  retrouverons  au  dix-septi^me  si^de  lea 
imitations  des  andens  myst^res  des  trouv^res ;  Lope  de  Vega  et 
Calderon  nous  rappelleront  plus  d'one  fois  la  Confr^rie  de  la  Pas« 
sion*  Chez  les  rortugais  mdmes,  I'auteur  d'Amadis,  Vasco  Lo* 
beira,  nous  paraitra  fbrn^  k  cette  premiere  6cole  fran^aise.  Ce 
n'est  done  pas  sans  ndson  que,  dans  I'histoire  de  la  litt^raiure  du 
Midiy  nous  nous  seounes  eras  obliges  k  accorder  qudque  attention  k^ 
la  langue,  h  Pesprit  et  aux  poSsies  de  nos  anc^tres.'*  Tom.  I.  p.  343» 

Alas!  poorYorick. 

However  We  own  it  with  pleasure  that,  the  best  part  of  this 
tolume  consists  in  the  last  two  chapters.  In  them  M.  Sismond 
has  riven  a  very  just  idea  of  both  Dante  and  Petrarca ;  Uie 
criticism  which  he  passes  on  them  b  very  correct.  Though  we 
cannbt  agree  with  him  concerning  the  origin  of  the  concetti^ 
for  which  he  endeavours  to  account  by  a  consequence  of  his' 
system^  yet  upon  the  whole^  had  he  written  always  so^  he  would 
have  r^^eased  us  from  the  unpleasant  task  of  censuring  his  absur- 
dilies.  We  will  not  therefore  bear  hard  upon  him  for.  the  trans- 
lations he  has  made  of  a  Canzone  of  Petrarca>  aad  especially  of 
the  celebrated  Count  UgoUno,  of  DantCi^  We  very  much  doubt 
whether  Dante  can  be  translated  at  all^  but  we  are  certain  he 
cannot  be  translated  into  FrefTch.  With  the  knowledge  M.  Sis- 
mondi  seems  to  possess  of  the  Italian  language^  we  are  asto*. 
nished  to  find  that  he  has  not  been  struck  with  the  impracticabi- 
Ely  of  transferring  to  any  other  tablet  the  original  toudies  of 
Daute« 

^  Padre,  agra!  ci  fia  men  dogKa 
8e  tu  piangi  di  noi ;  tu  ne  vestisti 
Queste  misere  pami|  e  tu  ne  spoglia.'^ 

And  again^ 

<<  Posda  pin  chejl  dolor  pote  il  digiuno.'* 

These  and  others  of  the  same  cast  are  passages  that  no  man 
can  read  without  a  shudder^  and  he  wilt  shudder  the  more  be* 
^ause  the  poet  says  but  littlcj  but  means  what  no  language  can 
express  in  t  translation^  and  no  pencil  can  represent^  unless  it  be' 
handled  by  him  who  has  originally  conceived  the  terfi£ic  idea. 

'   "     y   '  "  '  -     '■   'It* 
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It  is  AiiBtodemD  relating  the  murder  of  his  daughter^  and  de» 
scribing  her  ghost ;  it  is  Othello  kmentii^  oyer  the  menoiy  of 

DesdefDona. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  an  abridgment  of  the  life  of 
Boccaccio.  As  it  is  literally  extracted  from  Tiraboschi^  it  has 
been  impossible  for  our  author  to  have  been  wrong.  But  in 
wishing  to  be  concise  he  has  completely  overlooked  the  questioa 
concerning  the  place  of  Boccaccio^s  birth,  and  without  even 
acquainting  his  reader  that  the  question  is  undetermined,  M» 
Sismondiy  with  the  utmost  sang  froid,  assigns  to  his  favourite  na- 
tion the  honour  of  having  heard  in  Paris,  i  prim^  vagiti,  of 
Boccaccio.  This  abridgment  is  followed  by  Or  toierafaJy  fair 
criticism  upon  the  works  of  this  Italian  claasic,  botliinprpse 
and  in  verse^  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  Italian ;  and  the  whole  ist 
concluded  with  a  short  extract  from  the  same  writer  of  la  Storia 
della  Letteratura  Italiana  on  the  obligations  which  modem  lite* 
rature  owes  both  to  Boccaccio  and  Petrarca. 

« 

^  MaiB  si  la  Celebrite  est  attadiee  Seulement  aux  poesies  ita« 
Iiennes  de  Petrarque  et  aux  Nouvelles  de  Boccace,  notre  reconn 
noissance  pour  ces  deux  grands  hommes  dolt  etre  fjondee  sur  de 
tOus  autres  motifs ;  lis  ressentirent  plus  vivement  que  personne  cet 
enthousiasme  pour  la  belle  aotiquite,  sans  lequel  on  n'aurait  point' 
reiissl  a  la  bien  cpnnaitre ;  its  consecr^rent  une  vie  Ibngue  et  labo* 
rieuse,  ^  I'etude  et  k  la  recherche  des  manuscrits'.  ^  Les  chefe- 
d'ceuvre  des  anciens  e talent  ensevelis  dans  les  archives  de  quelquea' 
cbiivens,  epars  a  de  grandes  distances,  incorrects  et  incomplets,^ 
depourvus  de  notes,  de  tables,  de  marginaux,  de  tous  ces  secoura 
pat  lesquels  Part  typographique  a  facilit6  pour  toons  la  lecture  dosf 
ouyrages  avec  lesquels  nous  ne  sommes  pas  familiarises,  de  toiur 
ceux  que  domnent  des  etudes  anterieures,  oil  'la  comparaison  de» 
originaux  entre  eux.  II  fallait  une  inconeevable  force  de  tdia 
poor  retrouver  dans  un  ecrit  de  Gioeron,  par  exemple^  sans  tltreni 
connnencement,  tout  oe  qui  indiquait  I'auteur,  la  pertode  de  rhis-* 
toire  oil  il  avait  ete  ecrit,  les  circonstances  qui  I'avaient  determine  ; 

?»our  corriger  les  nombreuses  erreurs  des  copistes ;  pour  reconnaitre 
es  lacunes  qui,  se  pre^entani  le  plus  souvent  au  commencement 
et  k  la  fin,  ne  laissaient  Siibsister  ni  le  titre,  ni  les  divisions,  ni  la 
conclusion,  ni  rien  de  ce  qui  pent  servir  h  diriget  dans  une  lecture ; 
enfin,  pour  demeler  comment  un  raanuscrit  retrouve  ^  Heidelberg 
pouvait  suppleer  h  celui  qu'on  decouvrait  k  Naples.  £n  effet^ 
c'etiMt  par  de  longs  voyages  que  les  savans  s'instruisaient ;  copier 
un  manuscrit  avec  le  degre  d'exactitude  necessaire  pour  qu'il  fit 
a,utorlte,  etait  une  ^hose  toujaui's  fort  longue  et  fort  codteuse ; 
aussi  une  biblioth^que  de  deux  ou  trois  cents  volumes  passut-elte: 
pour  fort  nombreuQ^,  et  fallait-il  aller  chercher  bien  loin  la  suite' 
d'un  livre  qu'on  avait  commence  pr^  de  chez  soi* 

**  Petrarque  «t  Boccace,  dans' leur   qontinuels  voyages,  copi^- 
rent  et  firent  copier  les  classiqu^  qu%  t(ouvaient  Ipars  sur  leur 
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route.  Le  premier  e'^tak  entre  autren  propose  de  casiembler 
toutes  les  oeuvres  de  CiceroD,  et  il  n'y  reussit  qu'apr^s  de  lbngu«s 
annees ;  le  second  apprit  aux  Italiens  h  etudier  le  grec  dans  un 
but  vraiment  litteraire,  non  point  pour  des  interets  de  commeroe. 
ou  des  traductions  scientifiques^  mais  pour  orner  son  esprit  «t 
etendre  ses  connaissances  sur  cette  autre  moitie  de  I'antiquite,  qui 
jusqu'alors  etait  demeur^e  voilee  ^  ses  compatriotes.  II  fit  fonder 
sSi  Florence  une  chaire  pour  l^enseignement  de  la  langue  grecque  ; 
il  y  conduisity  il  j  installa  lui-meme  un  des  plus  savans  grecs  de 
Constantinople,  Leonce  Pilate ;  il  le  regut  dans  sa  maison,  quoique 
ce  f^t  un  homme  hargneux  et  desagr^able ;  il  le  nourri^  i  sa  table 
pendant  tout  le  temps  que  ce  professeur'  voulut  bien  rester  k  Flo- 
rence ;  il  s'inscrivlt  le  premier  parmi  ses  ecoliers ;  il  fit  venir,  k  sea 
firais,  de  Gr^ce»  tous  les  manuscrits  frees  qui  se  repandir^l  dans 
Florence,  et  qui  servlrent  aux  lemons  de  Leonce  rila^e ;  car  I'en- 
selgnement  se  fiilsait  alors  surtout  par  la  lecture  k  haute  voix, 
arec  des  conunentaires,  et  un  livre  dont  on  ne  possedait  le  plus 
fouvent  qu'une  seule  copie,  devait  servir^  k  plusieurs  millieni' 
d'ccoliers."    Tom.lr.  p.  l?-. 

By  this  rather  partial  extract  from  Tiraboschi  M.  Sismondi 
iteems  to  have  followed  more  the  general  cry  than  philosophical 
criticisni*  He  has  considered  .the  Decameron  as  a  mere  com- 
pilation of  lascivious  tales  and  idle  jests^  and  he  has  judged  Boc- 
caccio wtlB  the  saine  unfairness  which  the  monks  have  shewn 
throug:h  brqjudii;^  and  revenge.  In  the  monks,  however^  it  was 
natural,  th^t  they  should  cast  ,on  the  Decameron  such  a  stigmsi, 
AsiSoccaccio  had  justly  ridiculed,  the  depravity  of  their  morals, 
Aie  bad  use  they  nuide  of  their  wealth,  and  the  oeglect  of  all  the 
duties  of  their  avocatioDj  it  is  manifest  that  he  never  could  havm 
become  a  lavoitrite  author  with  a  Wt  ^f  i;hen  whom  he  had  sp 
iDacb  exposed. 

But  the  ftct  is  we  know  no  writer,  who,  like  Boccacciot^ 
possesses  the  real  sublimity  of  pathos,  sentiment,  and  sensibility ; 
and  if  M.  Sismondi  had  gone  on  with  Tiraboschi  he  would  have 
found  a  proper  homage  paid  to  the  genius  and  merits  of  Bocr 
caccio ;  he  would  have  discovered  some  reasons  by  which  he 
iDight  have  excused  the  freedom  that  occasionally  reigns  in  th« 
[Decameron  *;  and  on  the  whole^  though  he  should  have  been 
^      .  obliged 

.       I       , 

*  Tiraboschi  has  published  a  passage  of  a  letter  of  Boccaccio 
tBrawn  from  a  MS.  code  existing  in  the  university  of  Siena,  which 
contains  besides  n^e' original  Latin  letters  of  Boccaccio,  much  in- 
teresting matter  about  him.  By  this  passage  it  is  evident  that  Bot^ 
cacdo  had  begun  io  write  the  Decameron  by  the  authority  of  som^ 
biglr  personage.  The  classical  reader  will  perhaps  be  pleased  .with 
the  original,  extracted  from  a  letter  whigh  he  writes  to  Certakb 

Mag- 
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oMtged  to  copy  one  page  more  froni  the  Italian  histonaiiy  be 
would  have  avoided  the  imputation  that  French  criticism  and 
German  prejudices  are  by  no  means  the  surest  guide  to  jodge  of 
a  writer  who  shocks  the  one  and  defies  the  other.  And^  indeed, 
if  M.  Sismondi  had  read  Boccaccio,  his  own  taste  would  have 
shewn  him  the  unfairness  of  his  remarks* 
:  After  this  account  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Boccaccio,  M. 
Sismondi  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  causes  why  Italian  lite* 
rature  did  not  reap  all  the  advantages  which  might  have  been  ex« 
pected  from  the  impulse  which  these  three  great  men  had  given 
to  it,  and  in  so  doing  he  shews  himself  as  he  really  is,  the  great 
liistoriaupf  the  Italian  republic* 

*♦  L'etude  passionnee  de  Pantiquitc  dont'Petrarque  etBoccace 
avaient  donne  I'exemple,  suspendit  cependant  d'une  roanidre  tr^s* 
extraordinaire  le  litterature  italienne,  et  fit  rdtrograder  la  langue. 
L'ltalie,  aprds  avoir  produit  ses  trois  premiers  classiques,  se  reposa 
nn  sidcle  entlen  Pendant  ce  temps,  I'erudition  fit  des  progrls 
aurprenans,  et  les  connaissotices  se  repandirent  d'une  mani^rts 
beaucoup  plus  geuerale,  maxs  ce  Cut  en  restant  toujours  steriles* 
Xf'esprit  avail  conserve  toiite  son  activity,  la  gloire  htteraire  toutp 
83  splendeur ;  mais  I^etude  constante  des  anciens  avait  ote  toute 
originalite  aux  ecrivains.  Au  lieu  de  perfectionner  une  langue 
nouvelle,  et  de  Penrichir  de  chefs-d'oeuvre  qui  fussent  en  rapport 
avec  les  moeurs  et  les  idees  modernes,  on  n*avait  cherche  qu'ft 
copier  servilement  les  anciens  modules.  L'imitation  trop  scrupu- 
ieuse  detruisity  de  cette  manidre,  tout  esprit  dMnvention,  et  left 
plus  celebres  6rudit8  ne  produisirent»  pour  pi^es  d'eloquence, 
que  des  amplifications  de  college.  Plus  un  homme  etaft  fait,  par 
•on  rang,  ou  par  ses  talens,  pour  acquerir  un  hom  dans  les  lettres 
plus  il  aurait  rougi  de  culdver  sa  langue  mat^rnelle;  il  8'efibr9ait 
presque  de  Toublier  pour  ne  pas  s'exposer  k  gater  son  latin,  et  If 
peuple,  demeure  seul  depositaire  de  cette  langue  qui  avait  dejk 
brille  d'un  si  grand  eclftt,  la  corrompait  et  la  faisBaitretoumer  vers 
la  barbarie. 

**  Le  quinzi^me  si^cle,  si  pauvre  pour  la  litterature  italienne^ 
fut  cependant  un  siecle  liautement  htteraire ;  c'est  celui  de  tons 
peut-etre  oii  I'ardeur  pour  Vetude  fut  le  plus  universelle,  oil  e^e 
tut  le  plus  puissammeni  secondee  par  les  princes  et  les  peuples, 
oil  elle  procura  le  plus  de  gloire  k  ceux  qui  s'y  livraient^  et  oh 
les  mohumens  des  langues  anciennes,  multiplies  par  I'imprimerie 
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Maghinardo,  Marshal  of  Sicily:  <<  Existanabunt  enim  legentes 
me,  spurgidum  lenonem,  incestuosum  senem,  impurum  hominem, 
turpiloquum,  maledicum,  et  alienorum  scelerum  avidum  relatorein* 
yon  enim  ublque  est  qui  in  excusationem  meam  consurgens  dicat ; 
juvenis  scripsit,.  et  majorts  coactus  imperio."*>*'Boccaccio,  Decai* 
merone.  Milaiio,  IS6d>  ton^  u  page  Iv, 
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^a'on  dSconmt  iriorsy  eurent  Pinfiuence  la  plus  forte  et  la  |diu  da** 
rabie  sitr  tout  le  genre  humaio.  Tous  lea  souTerains,*  k  cette 
Ipeque  brtHante,  iaiaaient  consisler  leur  gloire  dans  la  protection 
qa'ils  aocordaient  aax  lettres,  souvent  dans  I'^dUcation  ejassique 
qtt'ils  avaient  re^ue  eux-m^nieSy  et  dans  leur  profonde  eonnais* 
sance  des  langues  grecque  et  latine.  Les  papes,  qui  dans  les  temps 
precedens  avaienC  souveot  tourpe  toute  la  puissance  de  la  supers 
stition  coatre  les  etudes,  furent  au  contraire,  dans  le  quinddme 
si^e,  les  zeHs  protecteurs^  les  remunerateurs  niagnifique^  des 
gens  de  lettres*  Deux  d'entre  eux  etaient  eux-m^mes  des  savans 
d'une  haiute  distinetion;  Thomas  de  Sarzaoe,  depois  Nicolas  t 
(1447  k  H55),  et  iEneas  Sylvius,  depuis  Pie  it  {\4sS%  £  1464)« 
qui,  apr^  s'^tre  liiit  un  grand  nom  dans  le  monde  litteraire  par 
kur  immense  erivlition,  furent  eJeves,  a  cause  de  ce  merite  mSmei 
sur  la  chaire  de  Saint*Pierre.  Les  dues  de  Milan,  ces  mtoea 
hommes  que  I'histoire  politique  nous  represente  comme  les  pertur* 
bateurs  et  les  tyrans  de  la  Lombardie,  Philippe-Marie,  le  dernier 
des  Viscentiy  et  Fran9ois  Sforza,  le  fondateur  d'une  monairchie 
lout  guerriere,  s'entourerent  dans  leur  capitaie  des  savans  les  plus 
distingues,  auxquels  ils  accordaient  de  genereuses'  recompenses  et 
des  emplois  de  confiance*  La  decouverte  d'un  mttnuscrit  classique 
^tait  poiur  eux,  comme  pour  leurs  sujets,  une  occasion  de  rejouis^ 
sances,  et  ils  s'intcressaient  aux  questions  d^antiquite,  et  aux  que« 
relies  philologiques  comme  aux  a&ires  d'Etat. 

**  Deux  families  souveraines  moins  puissantes,  les  marquis  de 
Gronzague  a  Mantoue,  et  les  marquis  d'EsteiPerrare,  s'eflbr^aiieikt 
de suppleer  i ce qni leur  manquait  dje  grandeur, par  le  z41e  plusactif, 
la  protection  plus  constante  qu'elles  accordaient  aux  lettres ;  elles 
cherchaient,  elles  appelaient  les  savans  d'un  bout  ^  I'autre  de  I'lta-* 
lie ;  elles  se  les  disputaient  comme  k  Tenchdre  par  de  plus  riches 
recompenses  oudes  distinctions  plus  flatteuses;  elles  les- charger 
aient  exclusivement  de  I'education  de  leurs  enftns, .  et  I'on  chei^ 
cherait  vainement  peut-^trc,  dans  nos  plus  doctes  academies,  dee 
hontmes  qui  ^rivissent  des  vei:6  grecs  avec  autant  d'^%ance  et  de 
puret6  que  plusieurs  des  princes  de  Mantoue  et  de  FeiTare«  h 
Florence,  un  ricbe  negociant,  Cosme  de  M^dicis,  qui  ^branlait  la 
constitution  de  I'J^^tat,  et  dont  les  enfans  devaient  bientot  substituer^ 
dans  leur  patrie,  le  pouvoir  d'un  seul  k  celui  du  peuple ;  au  milieu 
des  vastes  projets  de-  sa  politique  et  de  son  ambition,  maitre  de  tout 
le  credit  moiSetsSf^' de  rEiixope,  et  Ji'egal  des  rois.av^c  lesquds  11 
tr^itait,  a^oordait  dans  sa  maison  un  asyle  ^  tons  les  savans,  i 
IQUS  les/arl^tes,  changeait  ses  jardins  en  academie,  et  produisajt 
une  revpltttion,  dans  la  phi](|sophie,  en  faisant  suh^tituer  I'autoriti 
de  F'laton  k  celle  d'Aristote.  En  meme  temps  ses  comptoirs,  xi» 
pandus  d'un  ^bout  k  I'autre  de  I'Europe  et  des  Etats  musulmans, 
itaient  consacres  aux  lettres  autant  qu'au  commerce ;  ses  commia 
recueillaient  des  manilscrits  et  veriddi^nt  des  4piceries;  les  vaifv 
sekux-li^tif  kirrhaient  pour  &on  ^otnpte  de  Cofystantinople,  d' AleX^ 
andrie,  de  Smyrne,  k  tou^  les  ports  de  Tltalie,  ajypoMiient  tf^ 
^^  *'  O  riehes 
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ri(^M  r(coltts  de  hmtiasctits  gttc^j  syHaquesi  chidcbfans,  «i  Cmfaai* 
de  M6dicb  ouvr&it  en  tnftme  temps  det  bibM<>th^uM  flubliques  k 
^enise  et  a  PloreAce.  Bans  le*  midi  de  Tltaiid,  on  rot  airagimit 
Alpboose  v^  I^  disputait  en  amour  poar  te  soiettods  «ux  soaveraiiw 
jiu  Nord  iM:  «ux  pHtices  de  race  itaiieiine ;  acs  aeevetams^  an 
«mift|  Bes  cot)$eiHer8^  ^taietit  des  holnmM  doot  It  nom.  egt  de- 
meur/S  h  ja«toaia  illuMre  dans  le  t'epabUau^  dee  lett^ea>  et  aon  r^goe 
«st  lie  k  Milfltdire  iitt^raire  de  toute  I'lfblie.  Les  univermtea,  qui 
deux  siilcles  auparavtot  avaient  pam  si  briilantesi  demeuraietitf 
fi  €St  vttil)  engourdiet  par  leur  obstination  k  ^uivre  d'andeBnes 
IfiniEtbodefi,  d^snciennes  erfeurd,  «t  tine  ancienne  pbiloic^ie  BCti^ 
lastique  qui  ^bloufssait  l'e4)rit  et  ibussait  I'entendement ;  mab  Idud 
ks  hontmeft  qid  ai^nt  acquis  un  nom  dans  les  lettret,  ottrndeiit 
une  ecole:  e'^tait  pour  eux  ta  carridre  de  la  gloire,  celle  de  la 
Hmune,  et  nitoe  ceite  des  iemplbis ;  car  les  souverains  dknsisBaient 
souvent  pour  leur  ambcosadeiir  ou  pour  leur  chanctKery  le  m^raa 
bomlne  qui  dirJgeait  I'^dacatlon  de  la  jeunesse^  did  coaimtBta^ 
iei  ande^Sy  et  queaes  fonctions  publiques  u'ecartafeat  iaoiais  que 
imomentancment  des  fonctions  non  moins  nobles  de  renaeigiie<A 
fnebt.  La  passion  pour  obtenir  des  livresi  pour  fbnder  des  biblio^ 
thiquesy  te  pHx  prodigieux  qu*on  attacbait  k  une  bonne  oopi^ 
dun  manusctit^  ivefUdrent  Tesprit  d'invention  pour  ka  mvddpiiier^ 
L^imprimerie  naquit  au  moment  oi\  elte  ftit  neceasairey  juatemcnt 
parce  qu'elle  etait  n6ces8a!re.  Dans  aucun  autre  si^de,  m^ttie 
dans  celui  de  h  plus  gnmde  pre^riVe  de  la  Gr^ce  et  de  Rolne^ 
Ott  n'ainait  senif  un  besoln  si  urgent,  si  universei,  de  multqdier  le« 
<5opffes  des  Ifi^es ;  jamais  on  n'at  ait  poss^de  un  nombre  must  coa<» 
sid^able  de  taaanuserita  qa'on  d^couvratt  en  im^me  temps,  et  qu'osi 
▼oulait  saufver  de  la  destruction  dont  ils  avaient  paru  menac^ ; 
tens  aucun  temps  I'invention  de  I'lmprimerie  n'aurait  pu  ttre  pkia 
tftsgnlfiqueraenf  r^cottipensee  et  plus  rapidement  propag^e.  Jean 
6«ri:teaitberg  de  Mayefeice,  qui  employa  le  premier  les  caract^rea 
HiobileSy  de  1450  k  1455,  Toulut,  il  est  vtai,  fittre  un  secret  de  sa 
decouveritt  pour  en  redi^r  plus  de  profit ;  mfecis  en  1465  eile  ftit  in-* 
irodutfe  en  Italte,  en  1469  d  Plaris,  et  en  peu  de  tenaps,  ces  Kvrea 
fititAe&x^  auxquels  «n  ne  pouvsit  attelndre  qu'avec  taut  de  tmmil 
aadepeitie^  lurent  mufttjdics  par  milliers,  et  aftis  &  la  portelt  da 
loift  le  ^ubtic    Tom.  IL  p.  23. 

This  is  all  very  trfiie^  and  the  anoljRsts  ^hiijh  M.  Sismondi 
lives  of  the  diil^rent  writers  nvho  iouiii^hed  during  tbii  pe#i<Ml 
frotn  Bdccaibcio  to  Loreh^o  de'  Medici,  thaft  is,  ^pm  ^he  yiM 
1S(iO  to  the  ydtt  1492,  add^  'a  fresh  weight  to  the  truth  oTttfef 
8tatement%  * 

Net  ies(<  pfailosophidal  nor  less  true  is  the  account  of  ilie 
dljri^in  pf  the  pastoral  flrania,  and  with  pleasure  we  lay  it  before 
a«r  ,««!«.  ««cejj  ta.  been  « loatt^  «f  dispute  among  tl* 
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^Mloral0»  que  !•  TaMd  n?a  pat  dMaigad.  La  ftbla  4'0^4a 
fj^Mfa  ift  O^^oA  40  Polkieay  fut  jouee  A  la  tawt  dk  MaatHua 
•B  M06»  i  FMoasiaa  d»  raiaiar  du  cardiukl  da  Gonzagoa;  #]]# 
«pait  itk  4atita  m  dgux^jauia*  Qodt  re^eta  na  dote  paa  escter 
l^  Wm.  g^iia  dd  PoKtieAs  ivaat  dix^auf  aoi  illbt  oqpaUa  da 
tf'aa^er  mus  aMdtta  a^  sMp  dayaarfet%  ii  Ptpopw  at  ib  la  tni^Uk^ 
#1  i(  aikita  Bolve  admtratiatt  ^  dai  firagmea*  li  p^a  ftbancMa 
Oik  sefBit^il  ^anranuy  8*il  a'avail  paa  ^ort  mftma  ahandcmna  las 
aiuaea  italhttarn  pout  n^ccriie  qua  dm  vaai  latinB,  ou  das  mmagai 
4a  plnloao^ae  qa'aa  na  lit  pfas  anjaord'hui  I 

^  L'adaufatian  ttaivarsaila  pdur  Vtrgtte  aut  aaa  infliienoe  dfr 
osif a  sar  la  nouval  art  dramaliqiia ;  las  trudita  toient  partoadA 
ffoi  <ee  ^ote  chtri  neuaissait  toiM  lai  ganras  da  parfoeifon ^  at 
•eBBme  us  creaieot  Vdrt  dniinatique  arant  d'avoir  an  thi&tnl^  Ik 
^  iigmrirait  qoa  k  dialogue^  et  noa  Paetiooy  ^talt  Pcssaooat  da 
draaae.  Lai  maoUqaat  kar  parurant  das  aspdosa  da  comediaa  at 
4e  tra^idks^  maiaa  aninieas  il  ast  trrai,  maai  plus  podtiqoaa  qaa 
•aHai  da  X^aentia  at  Seadque,  oa  peot-^taa  das  Graca.  Ik  a^eftnw 
•Irent  MMBdant  da  reunir  ks  deiot  ganras^  d'aaimar  pav  una 
aalidii  kxumctf  r^vark  dea  bargain  et  da  consetver  k  diarma  pa«- 
•aral  max  aasMwos  ploa  Tklantaa  de  k  vki  L'Orphee^  quoiqna 
iMai  aK  ckq  ialas^  qitoiqaa  mftla  de  chceuisi  qaoiqua  termmi 
paa  aatf  ^oatamopha  tragiqae^  est  beaocoup  plucfii  vae  igkgaa 
^'un.dnaaa^  L^anomr  d'Aiklee  poar  Eurvdka,  k  fiiita  at  la 
Mart  de  caUe^v  i^  cat  pkorae  par  l«a  Driades^  lea  ktnontatipiiB 
€'0f»h6e»  aa  daacante  aax  eofinra  at  toai  soppUoa  par  lea  maiot 
dea  Bacchantes,  forment  le  sujet  des  cinq  actes,  ou  pkt6t  de  ekq 
petits  taUeaux  enchain^  leg^remant  I'un  k  Pautre.  Chaqua  acta 
litest  compose  que  de  cinquante  &  cent  ven ;  un  court  dialogue  es« 
pose  les  gy^nemens  survenus  d'un  acte  k  Pautre,  et  il  amdne  ainst 
iln6  ode,  un  chanl  ou  uhe  lamentation,  un  morceau  lyrique  enfia, 
^uf  pamit  atair  kit  k  but  principal  de  I'auteur  et  Pessence  de  aa 
poMe.  "DeA  vcAtt^  vaH^^  la  *  nmd ,  Ur^M^  Poctave,  et  m^me  1^ 
coapkts  plus  compliqti6s  des  canttm^  serrent  pour  le  diakgde,  at 
1^  marieMtt  fytiqusa  seot  prasqtie  toi^otirs  rekr&s  par  on  fefiratiL 
Ri#i  ne  ressembk  moin8>  sans  doute,  i  notre  trag^die  actoelk  ou  i 
alele  PeMsqidtfe  fiapendant  L'Orph^e  de  Politien  fit  une  r^ 
fnMibm  daaa  k  poim;  k  «harme.  dea  d^eoiations  xa&  k  0eilai 
das  .varsy  k  tnuaiqva  s^utanant  k  parda^  k  cuiiaait^  excitie  an 
m^ne  teiaps  ^uIl  Pe^prit  fetait  saitisfidt, .  tentas  ees  jouissancea 
AauiFelktf  ensai^clvnt  k  dMurer  la  pliiis.subiime.de  cellea  q^a  k 
M6sk  pcrut  piocaiEaiK^  et  Part  dramatique  comraan^a  h,  reoaUlre* 
Danak  mtoe  tempSl^  Hmita|k^  scrupuleuse  de  I'aotiqait^  prj^ 
jpitn^t  piur  une  autre  '^oie  ta  ribaiasance  du  tlii^re.  Apr^  I'a^ 
&6e  I47O,  Pacad6|nie  d^  Utt^rateura  et  dea  pontes  de  Rome  ^li;- 
t^aprity  pduf  feife  mi^lL  f^vivfe  lea  anciensy'  de  repr4senter  ksk 
IkGtf  judquetf  cmiiSiti  d^  Pkute^W  example  et  eelvn  de  P<sU* 
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iiea  futeat  bient^  smvift,  Le  go6t  du  th^fttre  se  rcnonvela  aVee 
fl^autact  plus  de  vivacite,  qu'on  le  regardait  comme  une  partis 
«toenlleUe  de  I'anti(iuit6  classique ;  on  n'avait  point  encore  penaft 
kleaoutenir  paries  ^retributions  des  spectateurs;  il  6lait»  comme 
k  Borne  et  dans  la  Grece,  une  partie  dee  D&tes  publiques,  souvent 
des'  fHes  religieoses.  Les  souverains,  qui  h  cette  6poque  met- 
taient  tdute  leur  gloire  k  proteger  les  letfres  et  les  arts,  s'effor* 
j^alent  de  se  Aurposser  les  uns  les  aatres,  en  elevant,  pour  quel- 
qu'oecaBionBolenneUet  un  theatre  qui  ne  devait  servir  que  povr  une 
veule  repr&entatidn ;  les  gens  de  lettrea  et  les  grands  de  la  cour 
ae  dtsputaient  les  rdles  dans  la  pidce  qu'on  devait-  represeater,  et 
qui  tant6t  etait  traduite  du  grec  ou  du  latin,  tant6t  ^tait  composec 

far  quelqiie  poite  moderne  k  limitation  des  anciens  maitres. 
ffltalie  i^tait  glorieuse,  quand  dans  une  seule  ann^e  elle  avait  ea 
idetix  representations  the^trales,  I'une  k  Ferrare  ou  k  Milan^ 
i'autre  k  Rome  ou  ^  Naples.  Tons  les  >  princes  voisins  y  acoou* 
raient  avec  leur  .eour,  de  plusieurs  joum^es  k  la  ronde ;  la  magni* 
£cc»ice  du  spectacle,  la  depense  ^norme  qu'il  occasionaaity  et  la 
recoBoaissance  poqr  un  plaisir  gratuit,  emp^chaient  le  public  dew 
mentrerfevere  dans  ses  jugemens..  Les  chroniques  de  chaquc 
^Ue,  en  nous  conservant  la  m^moire  de.ces  representations,  no 
parlent  jamais  que  de  radmiration  universelle.  Aussi  ce  n'etait 
^oint  le  public  que  les  po^s  avaient  en  vue  dans  leurs.oomposi* 
•tions,  mais  I'antiquite ;  ils  ^'effiir^aient  de  la  copier  le  plus  fiddle* 
snent  possible,  et  I'sraitation  de  S6n^ue  etant  classique  tout  connm 
jcelle  de  Sopbode,  plusieurs  des  premiers  essais  des  pontes  duquin* 
2ieme  siecle  retracerent  tous  les  defauts  du  tragique  latin :  ce  rarent 
«ouvent  des  declamations  ampoul4es  qu'aucune  action  n'animatt.'? 
Tom^il.  p,4«8r 

To  this  we  c<>rdiaHy  assent,  and  we  cannot  help  lamentiog 
that  M.  Sismondi  has  not  written  always  so.  For  ihU  reason 
the  strictures  and  the  reflexions  he  makes  on  the  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso^  are  extremely  good,  since  they  belong  to  the  poem  and  to 
the  p6et,  and  not  to  th^  origin  and  nature  of  this  species  of 

{>oetry.     In   the  whole  of  his  account  M.  Sismond^  has.  foU 
owed  M.Gingu^n6^  ^and  we  congratulate  him  on  the  goo^  use 
he  has  made  of  bis  guide.  . .        .      *  •  :  . 

.  Preferriiig,  however,  Ta^SQ  to  Ario8to>  our  aiuthor  is  dc^ 
*  fiireusof  justifying  his  partiallity^.and  Uie  descriptioirfatf  gives 
x^  the  Gei  usalenune  is  luminous  in  the  extreme.  In  his  enami* 
:iiat]0u  M.  Sismondi  has  coU«cted  the  materials  frtai  all  quar& 
^rs,.  and  he  has  not  even  fergottqi  to  give  to  Tasso  the  credit 
-wbich  M.  Gbateaubriand  has  iso  well  4Bstabllshed  »in  bis  ItinSy 
wire,  of  having  been  historically  true  in  the  vhole  of  hb  locality, 
Wd  almost  in '  all  his  episodes.  This  still  more  cot^iii^ce?  us  of 
the  tnrth  of  oOr  assertion  ;  that  thougVi  .M.  Sismondi  may  bt  be* 
•casionaUy  stril^ing  when  he  talks  of  liter^tuie,  it  is' only  on  his 
Javp'urilelbpic  on  hiitory  tbat;^he  is  sublime.  "Tte'accounttif  the 
"'^  *   '4»  persecution 
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persecution  which  literature  suffered  in  Italy  about  the  middk 
of  the  sixteenth  centur;  is  drawn  in  a  rtiasterly  style. 

*'  La  ville  de  Rome  avait  voulu^.^  I'exempte  des  autres  capitalef(» 
fonder  une  academie  consacree  aux  lettres  et  i  l'6tude  de  Ti^itU 
quite.  Les  pontifes  savans^  qui  avaient  ^te  <ile?e8  dans  \t  quia- 
zieme  si^cle,  sur  la  chaire  de  Saint-Piefrey  avaient  vu  arec  piaislr 
ce  z^Ie  litteraire,  et  Tavaiei^t  encourage.  Un  jeune  homme,  enfant 
illegitime  de  I'illustre  maison  San  Severino,  mais  qui,  au  lieu  d'ei^ 
prendre  le  nom,  se  fit  appeler,  comme  un  Roinain,  Julius  Pompo- 
nius  Lsetusy  apres  avoir  acheve  ses  Etudes  sous  Laurent  Valla,  lui 
succ^da,  en  1457»  dans  la  chaire  d'eloquence  latino.  II  rassemblt 
autour  de  lui  tons  ceux  qui,  &  Rome,  avaient  ce  goCit  passionne  pout 
la  litterature  et  la  philosonhie  antiques,  auquelle  siicle  devait  soA 
caractere :  presque  tons  ctaient  jeunes,  et  dans  leiir  enthousiasme 
pour  I'antiquite,  ils  se  donnerent  des  noms  grecs  et  latins,  comrn^ 
avait  fait  leur  chef.  Dans  leurs  assemblues  m^  oserent,  ^  ce  qu'on 
assure,  annoncer  leur  predilection  pour  les  mceurs,  la  legislation,  la 


philosophic,  la  religion  n\eme  de  I'antiquite,  par  opposition  k  celk^ 
de  leur  siecle.  Le.pape  Paul  11,  qui  regnoit  alors;  ne  s'etait  point 


I'Etat  et  centre  la  fbi  en  memo  temps.  L' Academic,.  dont',Pom« 
J^onio  Leto  etait  le,.chef,  lui  parut  metiter  particuC^rem^n't  sei 
rigueurs.  Au  milieu  du  carnaval  de  1468,  pendant  que  tout- 1^ 
people  de  Rome  etalt  dans  jfes  fi§tes,  il  fit  Weter  tous  les  m^mbr^ 
tte  r  Academic  qui  seV.buvaient  a!lors  dans  la'capitale.  P6niponi< 
Leto'       '  '~'  ' 

altation 


comme 
tegardait 

&ire  livrer  par  le  senat  de  ^enise.  Tous  les  adad^miclepf  incafc^* 
res  furent  soumis  k  d'horribles  Ifortures ;  I'un  d'eux,  Agp^iiao  JCani- 
pano,  jeune  homme  de  grand  esp6rance,  mourlit  des  tourm^ns  'de  1^ 
question ;  les  autres,  parmi*  lesquels  ^tait  Pompbnio  lui-4nCtuei  e^ 
Platina,  Thistori^n  des  papes,  souffrlrent  tous' ces  supplied  sahtf 
qu*on  pftt  tirer  d'eux  Pav^u  d'aucun  crime  qui  les'  motiydt. '  "Li 
pape,  irrite  de  leur  obstination,>e  rendit  lui-inl^me  au  ph^teau  Saint-^ 
Ange,  et  fit  recommencer  sous  $es  yeux  le^  interrogatoiriis^  non' 
plus  sur  la  conjuration  pre^endue,  mais  sur  des  questions 'de  foi^ 
afin  de  surprendre  lei^.academiciens  dans  quelqujs  heresii^ ;  il  n'e^ 
put  point' y^  reusslr.  II  declara  cependant  que  quiconque  prbnonccr 
rait  ou  serieusement,  pu  m^me  en  plaisantant,  le  nom  d'Acad^niie^' 
seralt  desoriyais  tenu  pour  heretique ;'  il  retint  les  ma!lheureux  cap- 
tifs  encore  une  annee  en  prison ;  et  lorsqu'il  les  reldcha  ensuite,  ce 
lUt  saps  reconnaitre  leurmnocence.^  La  knort  de  Paul  II  mit-  U9 

terras 


jgs  Sjmmft*  an  Me  JUtirfOurt  o/Myfope^ 

4itBm^  ^  In  pf«p4»utfwi ;  8i^(>9  IT*  909  Kie<sme«r»  i^^n^  \  IMnif 

la  garde  de  Vi  Mb^^tb^qu^  4u  V^fVMiy  ^JP^mU  ^  PpmptHlio  LflP 
^  recprnqpiepcer  f^  lemons  publiijues.  Celui-ci  rf uss^  m^QMB  & 
T^n^pir  8f>n  ^Apa4^ie  disperele ;  II  se  faisait  estimer  par  sa  pr(^it4» 
a{i  8i.mplicit$y  son  austerit^i  de  mcBurs;  il  cpnsacra  sa  vieU  ^tudi^ 
}ef  mopumens  de  Rpmej  et  /c'^st  &  lui  8urtp^t  que  nou^  &i^om  to 
ppxioaissanc^  pxacte  deies  andquit^s.  II  moprut  en  1498,  et  q^ 
>q(Mrt  ft(t  regard^e  comme  im^  cal^mit^  pubUquf :  sef  fuQ^raillfii 
'(arent  les  plivs  ppmp^uites  qu'on  eftt  depuls  Ipng-temps  accpij^d^es  |t 
imcun  ji^v^pt.  *  *   . 

^  ]La  pecsecutipn  de  l^aul  |I  ^tait  luic  ^tta^pe  Alr^pte  cpQtre  1^ 
)^ttre8 :  les  ^y^nemens  qui  viprent  ensuite.  fbrent  de^  pida^t^ 
ff^p^r^e^,  ^ui  frapperent  toutVItalie^  ^t  qu}  ^tteigpirent  touted  Ioe^ 
claj^^es  k  iV  fois.  Elles  gpminencc^rent  eo  1494*;  avec  I'inva^ioQ  46 
jl'ttalie  par  Chiles  VIIL  Le  piHagis  des  villes.  la  deface  d^s  ar*  * 
te^es^lapiislrepulaiiiort  d'un  fi^andnpmbr/e  d'^pipmes  di^tvi^Sf^ 
malhevire  tpujppr^  attaches  au  neau  de  b  j^erre,  ne  fur^nt  ppmt 
)ef  $j^ple$  consequence  funestes  de  cet  evenement;  {}  mitun  t^rvf^ 
Il  |*rp4^p^ii4^pe  de  J'ltalie.    D^  Iprp,  ^  pendant  up  dejni-^i/icl^ 


^l^p^^  .e(  }e  Koyaume^e  Napies  deinevrSrent  en  toute  souvj^r^i- 
^^  |i  ]a 'Y]q||^l^P9  4'Ai|trtche.  et  touf  les  autres  £tat^,  qui  ^emblaierit 
jpP^^ej'v^^.epGpre  jj^elgue  ihdepend^c^,  trenibl^rent  4evaii|;  lit 
pVlJ^pcj^  i^utncliienh/^t  Jet  p^Pserpnt  riep  refuser  k /$es  iipp^rieus 
j^fnijto?^  .  Tqu<  sentiipent/  tout  orgpeil  natipn^^  elait  pppHnifc 
^p4i$!q^'t|n>dpv^r&in  n'avait  plys,  dans  ses  propres  Etats,  1^  jrp^ 
|fe;4ppper  UP  ?i^le  a^JPlriWu^^^      n^  Wp  sujet,  qi'un  yip^-rpi 

fixivil^^  pei^Scut^lt*  X*^  face  enti^re  de  I'ltalie  elait  cIi9Qf ^| 
^  ^-  _  J—  ^_? — •-  3 .-  ..  j.-.-i.i^^^    ^..1  — -^-^ ^^- 

^  jS^ftRtpw^  se,  pipj^g^ent  dans  l*ej8  plai>ir^  e^  le/B  vices,  pour  publier 


<r^tt§  Ath^pa^  4^-Q9py^^.  4|[e^  cette  jpatrie  de  tous  les  arts  et  d^ 
^tjbs  ]i^^  sciepc^? ;  pt  Mu'Heu  des  preiniers  Af6dicis,  ces  rest%pr«r 
tlp^rs  ^ctoWs  dp  I^  phifospphie  et  d^  la  Ijn^raturp,  Ort  vif,  daps  le 
igixi^^  f^^^y  tTpi^  tj^r^ns  fe  succS'dei*  enT<>^<5ape,    Le  flSroc^  e( 

SWptep:i  AIpx«p4r^i.  Cpspje  !•%  fpndateur  de  Is  secp^dp  maiapp 
W^V^  dopt  ta  pfpfppde  disMmul^tiqn  Pt  la  Cfuaut6  %fdlrp.]|t 
^c]I«f  fc  FWippP  IT>  90P  poptpip^praip  et  son  mod^e ;  pt  Fr^n^ojft 
V\  fm  fiJ?f  qw*  W  ^  ^^^^^  poup^onnei^e,  pprta  |e  CQiqlllp  \ 
l'ppPM»B»on  dp  ses  flt^ta,  Rome  et|fin  qui,  au  (jommpppemept  Ay; 
dwlp,  ftvait  pi^  daPf  X<ep»  X,.pb  ^rand  pontift,  ami  4e9  letlrpp,  et 

epteowr  f  ^^?*WJt  d^  pi^  p^  de  la^  pp^sie,  devenue  4^fiftpte  p#« 
^  nrpgi#  4S  ^^  vefpxipatipD,  ap  .§'pppypi^  nlv|§  qu'^  im^"^  ^^ 


$i4man4i  m  <Ae  Literature  ^  Europe\  tflO 

Vva$9X  ie  I'eipitt;  et  smislea  ponti^ciita  de  Paul  IV^  de  Pla  lY  e( 

de  Fie  V  (1^$5«1.572)9  qui  s'Ctaient  ^1qv6s  pgr  le  cf^t  de  I'ioquv; 
f  iiioni  b  pers^cutv^n  contre  les  lettres  et  le$  apadeniies.  recoAi(neix9(^ 
d'uae  maniere  reguliore  et^ystematique^  pour  n&  plu^  ^'arr^t^r.'* 
Tom.  II.  p.  188. 

This  historical  account  paves  the  way  to  the  detail  of  th« 
causes  which  coatributed  to  the  fall  of  literature  froni  tlie  end  of 
the  sixteenth  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century] 
froai  the  imprtsonmeot  of  Tasso  to  the  literary  appearance  of 
Metustasio^  from  the  year  1580  to  tiie  year  1730^  In  ihi^  de* 
tail  M.  Sisraondi  shews  himself  m  h'w  full  forte,  and  ^reseutu 
to  the  reader  the  most  true  picture  of  this  unhapfiy  period; 

In  the  account  of  Metastasio  our  author,   after  having  etm^ 
Dierated  his  merits  and  his  faulte,  by  way  o#  illustration^  anaty^^ 
one  of  bis  diamas.    Butfindiii^r  that  in  hi^  general  reflectiofis 
he  goes  rather  too  A(r,  he  endeavours  to  provethisir  solidity' by 
t^hoosing  the  Issi^Hle,  which  is  by  no  means  one  of  his  be^ 
dramaD,  nor  is  it  considered  as  sucb  by  the  itaiians,  tiotwithstand^ 
ing  our  author's  assertion  to  the  contrary.     We  consider  this  td 
be  rather  unfair.    The  Issipile  niay>  undoubtedlyj  be  cegarded 
as  a  solitary  instance  of  the  absurdity  of  the  Italian  stage,  but 
it  can  never  establish   the  general   principte  that  iheir  wliole 
theatre^  or  rather  that  all  the  di;anias  of  Metastasio  zre  of  th^ 
«UBe  ludioroiis  cast*    If  M.  Sismondi>  instead  of  hinting  at  the 
Ckneuqn  di  Tito^  a|id  analyzing  minutely  the  Issipile^  had  done 
quite  the  reverse^  and  had  anaiyaed  Titus,  and  hinted  at  the  Is« 
sipile^  he  would  have  been  more  correct;  at  any  rate  more 
imjMftial. 

There  ia  no  dotdit  ibat  in  tibe  Ciemeiiaa  di  Tito,  Me^stasio 
lias  foilqwed  the  Cimia  of  ComeiUe,  as  in  the  Oioas  lie  di 
Giuda  he  baa  the  AtaKe  of  Racine.  Out  though  Atalie  be  one 
of  the  fint  rate  productions  of  the  Frendi  theatre,  we  have  not . 
the  least  hesitalson  in  asserting  that  Gioas  is  very  superior; 
As.fo  Cinna,  we  all  know  tl^e  criticism  which  the  French  them« 
selves  have  passed  on  it,  and  how  much  even  Voltaire  has  expdsM 
its  faults^  notvitbstai^ing  all  the  veneration  he  feH  to<iJi^*rds 
ComeiUe^  which  caused  him  to  protect  even  his  niece.  Indeed 
such  are  the  faults  of  this  tragedy  that  Voltaire^  in  reading  1% 
Clemensa  di  Tito,  passed  afterwards  on  Metastasio  the  cdef 
hrated  judgaoent  which  compai'ses  him  to  Comeillo  and  Racing 
tsgedbjer^  in  their  best  touches.  And  yet  la  Clemenza  di  Tif^ 
is  by  no  means  the  vc»y  best  drama  of  Metastasio.  Attilio  Hat 
golo,  in  our  opimon,  is  to  be  preferred.  But  after  all,  we  agrefe 
with  our  author  that  the  faults  of  Metastasio  do  not  so  mudi  Wiong 
to  the  poet  asi  to  the  gearcr  which  is  in  itself  faulty  and  abniMk  * 
,  We  are  sorry  at  not  being  able  to  go  on  with  M.  Sismondi. 
Our  limitai  will  not  allow  us  to  analyse  the  remaining  parts  of  his 
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four  volumes,  fiat  we  feel  the  satisfaction  of  bsiving  it  io  out 
power  to  say  that  upon  the  general  plan,  \\*e  have  nothing  to 
ur^  against  bis  statement.  However,  before  we  part  with  him 
altogether  we  mast  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  refle<rlions 
on. the  Improvisatori^  on  whom  M.  Sismon'di  is  extremely 
concise.  1. 

It  is  true^  that  according  to  the  plan  of  the  work  which  now 
lies  before  us>  we  did  not  expect  to  find  a  detailed  account  of 
fhe  origin  and  progress  of  this  e&traordsoary  talent  now  so  pecu<> 
liar  to  the  Its^ians^  but  formerly  so  prevalent  amongst  the  poet^ 
of  the  whole  of  Europe;  but  since  M.  Sismoudi  could,  not 
avoid  fuentioniiig  some  of  the  beat  Improvisatori,  we  lament  that 
1^  has  not  given  .:us.  a  more  corjrect  idea  of  a  talenl^  of  which 
l^e.hefir.^o  much,  and  know  so  little.  Our  author  speaks  of 
ibese  extraordiuary  poetS;  of  their  inspiration^  of  their  en^usiasm^ 
as  of, common jcbaracteristic  traits  of  ihq  Italian9i.bttt  he  foi^ 
gets  that  this  ialent  even  now  is  not,  and  still  l^s  has  it  forv 
jofierly  been  ^n  reiXcUtsive  privilege  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
ix>untj{y,     4  ..  .  r  ■  ^        '  : 

' '        '  *'  Che  appennin  parte;  il  mar  circon^a,  e  PAlpe^ 

To  this  day  many  poets  are  found  in  the  £a[st  who  sing  ex« 
temporary  vej«es»  and  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  treating  of  the  inhabit 
tants  of  this  fii%t  nursery  of  population  aud  learning  mentions  their 
extreme  facility  $tnd  general  .propensity  to  speak  iti  verses.  TheAr 
language-  is  poetiicaU  animated,  me^aphoriGal,  harmonious;  it 
i^'thie  ^'ectof  the  beauty  and  fertility,  of  their itrlimate  ^nd  of 
their  situation.  Surrounded  by  beautiful  objects,  enjoying  a 
more  perfect  tratiquiU^«  consecrating  as  if  it  were  their  leisure 
to  %  pa^ion  the  niost  £t  to  Inspire  a  poetical  taste,,  they  sing  «s* 
they  feel,.  at)d  their,  songs  are  the  .most  animated  pidures  of 
thi^ir.vsensatioqs  adorned  by  all  the  beauty  t)f  the  nature  which 
^|lrrouuds  them,  and  in  the  eti'qsions  of  their,  more  tender' sen- 
s9tio|)s  they  burst  forth  with  uietaphors  and  images  in  the  most 
jeloqiient-and.  poetical  strain. 

,  .From  Asia  tliis  talent  passed  iuto  Egypt  vriiere  it  has.  oonse- 
jC99ted  the  very  n^me  of  the  primitive  Alme  a,  and  by  the  means 
jQf  the  Saracens  jt  was  imported  into  Spain.  With  the  art  of 
jrhyipiog  the  Troiibadofirs  received  this  fashion  from  their  rmas- 
lersj  an4  in  endeavoi^ing  to  imitate  the  extempcMvry  efbsioDs 
/oC  th/eir  muse,  they  spread  this  wonderful  facility  through  tha 
.Mrhole  pf  Europe-  In  the  hands  of  the  northern  bards  the  lyre 
look-  the  p«(st  of  their  nature  and  their  lawis,  and  in  celebrating 
fhe  valour,  of  th^icbiels  and  the  feuds  of  their  chms,  their  songs, 
4upoe  vbfi  3bon  tim^  Ihe^  cultivated  this  talent,  were  harsh, 
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piMtgd;  sod  mriike^  wh3e  Ihe  poeto.  of  tke  •oulii»  bda^  mU 
inatedjby  tbe  aigbt  of  a  soiiliiig  nature  and  iiupired  hj  ^entiN 
meats  more  soft,  contmue  to  this,  day  ki  tfaeir  primitm  dKuioiis 
ojbriUian^. 

.  As  fiir  as  respecls  the  Italians  we  must  dimde  the  whde  pe^ 
riodof  the  history  of  the  Impramare  into  three  different  epocfae; 
Tbe  first  ends  with  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  pieients  very 
little  to  instruct  or  aAiuse  tbe  reader*  The  language  which  thne 
.poets  employed  waa  either. tbe  Provengal  or  the  Latuij  and  thia 
latter  beoune  the,  mistress  of  the  field  as  sooo  as  the  Provencal 
was  by  degrees  laid  aside* 

This  second  epoch  reached  tbe  time  of  Cardinal  Ottobonv 
who  was  afterwards  pope,  under  tbe  name  of  Alexander  VIII.^ 
and  during  this  period  history  records  tbe  names  of  many  ce^ 
febrated  poets,  who  excelled  in  the  art  of  singing  extemporary 
verses,,  amongst  them  we  find.  Bernardo  Accdti,  who,  per  aw» 
tonomasiam,  received  the  appellation  of  Unico  Arctino,  Aureli^ 
BrandoUiu;  sumamed  the  Lippa,  and  Andrea  Marroiie,.who  vraa 
perhaps  tbe  greatest  of  them  all.  By  tbe  abolition  of  the  Pro* 
vepgal  language^  the  .Latin  alone  was  considered  the  language 
for  extempore  poetry ;  and  though  we  have  every  poasifile  rea» 
son  tp  believe  that  some  of  the,  poets  had  begun  to  em^y  the 
Italian  language  also,  yet  it  is  certain  that  no  other  metre  waa 
allowed  besides  tbe  ottay^  rima* 

Tbe  third  epoch  is  tbe  most  remarkable  of  all*  It  vras  then 
that  all  the  Improvisatori  having  laid  aside  any  other  langnage 
confined  themselves  to  Italiaiv  only:  and  it  was-  di^  that  new 
rules  and  new  laws  were  enacted  to  curb  the  fiery.  ima^natiaB 
of  the  poets,  and  the  use  of  other  -metre  was  allowM  besides 
the  stanza  of  eight :  it  was  then  that  tlie  Italians,  acquiring  a 
greater  refinement  and  a  better  taste,  were  no  longer  satisfied 
with  beauty  alone,  they  wished  to.encrease.tlie  d^bulty,  and 
granted  their  applause  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
elegance  and  ia<;UUy.  with  which  this  difficulty  was  coikquered. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  Impravisare  amongst  the  Italians. 

To  return  to  M.  Si:smondi,  we  have  notliing  to  urge  against 
the  praises  which  he  bestows  on  the  merit  of  the  Bandettini, 
Fantastic!,  and  Ma^zei.  With  pleasure  we  join  in  the  chorus, 
for  though  we  have  not  had  the  fortune  of  admiring  the  poetical 
effusion  of  their  genius,  yet  their  names  have  been  too  justfy  and 
too  loudly  celebrated  not  to  reaph  even  our  ulHma  TJuUe.  But 
we  fear  that  our  author  being  struck  by  the  merit  and  peiw 
haps  personal  accomfrfishmer^ts  of  tbe  fair  poetesses,  has  over, 
looked  altogether,  or  has  mentioned  in  a  mass  other  poets, 
>vho,  by  the  consent  of  their  ages- have  long  since  been  regarded 
as  first  rate  men*    Metaatasio^  Rolli,  Yanoini,  and  in  our  own 
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tioie  QuRltrMuiii,  Trogadcs^  iqid  llie/kiiiM9  CmfktnM  M^iSii^ 
broker  to  the  Diike  of  LiMciaiiOj  ave  aaiMigU  ibose*  il4i^  hts9% 
iwflB.  eompktely  .oH«-ko)(«d.  While  >  the  ctlchrated  Maiia 
Maddalena  Morelli^  better  known  under  her  Arcadian 'iMMue  of 
CqriOa '  Olimpica,  iifeit  been  faanUy  mw\i&B»^  Indeed  we 
diouU  not  be  able  to  find  exprestipni^  and  even  if  w^  eowM^ 
fmr' readera  would  not  be  aUe  to  undevataod  the  eotbiisksm 
wbioh  iUb  extraordinary*  woBian  produced  in  her  cotttitry  by  the 
iearned  aod  biiliiant  iueqcy  of  her  improvisarev  likePotrevea, 
Aha  MW.  on  her  hcadiha  fauHel  croawn  which  had  betttistended 
for  the  brow  of  Tasso^  but  which  had  been  bestowed  on  this 
|Mrbiee  of  modern  l)Tic.  The  reader^  perhapa»'  thougir  be  may 
li*t  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  her  merit  ts  nn  extenftporary  poct^ 
may  at  least  form  a  small  idea  of  the  extension  and  variety 
9f  her  knowledge  by  casting  his  eyes  ov^  the  differenti  snbjeets^ 
vhichj,  previous  to  her  coronaiion  at  die  Capitol^  bad  been  plpow 
fiosed  to  her. 

<  .  An  accmtat  of  the  different  snbjeots  on  varions  branebes  of 
litciliture  and  science  proposed  to  Gorilla  in '  three  sevend  meet* 
ai^B  }ield  pnsvious  to  her  dcMronation  by  thirty  Arcadian  poets  se> 
4eeteflk  foe  tbepurposoi  on  all  of  which  she  sang,  . 
t  f.  Pjistoral  Poetry.*<-^bject^  Whether  the  Coontry  is  to  be 
imfesfeditouthe  City^ 

II.  Natural  Philosophy.— Subgeol,  The  Properties  of  lights 
md  tfao'O^scpIption  of  the  Manner  in  which  Imnges  are  formed 

in  the 'Bye-'  '       •  • 

'.   IILSleqoenee.^*-^ubject,  The- Decline  of  Eloquence  after 
(be  Death  of  Cicero. 

^    IV. '  Moral  Philosophy.— Sulgect^  There  is  no  Virtue  with« 
•i|t  Religion. 

V.  Music.^'v-Sttbject^  The  property  of  harmony,  which 
aiakeci  tlie  same  Tone  productive  of  either  -Pleasure  or  Di»- 

pleasure. 
.  VI.  Revelatiou. — Subject,  Which  was  the  first  revealed  Re* 
ligion^  and  how  was  it  revealed  ? 

VIL  Ecolesiastical  Histovy.-^Subject,  A  Poetical  Description 
pf  the  Passage  of  the  Israelifics  through  the  Red  Sea. 

VIII.  M^^ology.— Subject,  Why  is  Love  represented  as 
MmA,  f  nd  at  the  same  Time  armed  with  a  Bow  and  Arrows  to^ 
««mii^  his  Victims  ? 

IX.  Jurispradence.^^Subjectj    The   beneficent    Effect    of 

Laws. 

X.  Fme  Arts.--- Subject,  Which  of  the  Fine  Ans  is  ifiost 
pacAil  and  pleasing  }  -      ' 

XI.  Epic  Poetry.— Subject,  The  Obaract«r  of  %  Hero  as  a 
Specimen  of  the  Imher  Species  of  Epio.  ^ 

.  XII.  Me. 


XII.  AblR|riiy»cfl.»«<^i^tct>  The  mond  imd  {]li3«lottl  Proofc 
0i  tN  InmfMrtiiily  of  the  Soul. 

Bfaoifl^s  thMe  Uvdve  lulgetftiy  fix  mops  wef«  |MN>poted  to  iIm 
pQet889  bj  persona  of  cKslkiotioii  who  were  prtsent^ 

I.  The  lAMtb  of  Pyrnniis  and  Thisbe. 

II.  Whather  thft  Fiddity  of  the  Male  or  Feoialc  Sex  be  the 
•iMrdoger. 

IIL  Complaints  of  a  Shepheiiiess  deserted  fagr  her  Swain* 
IV.  An  Invocation  to  the  Deky  to  bless  the  Day* 
y.  The  iDHtiQB  of  the  Notion  that  beotuse  the  Chrtstimi 
Religion  is  founded  ofi  Homility^  it  is  not  fit  to  give  n  full  Seopo 
und  filevatibn  to  jipifat  Talents. 

VI.  A  Comparison  of  the  nodern  widi  nacient  PhUo- 
^phy. 

We  mvifit  worn  taloe  oar  leave  of  M«  8isni«Mii.  laihepre* 
4Ninl  state  of  affidos  «ib  oouU  no|  analyse  the  literalnre  of  Spam 
without  noticing  the  miserable  state  of  that  wretched  country ; 
mid  our  indignatimi  wonld  soon  carry  us  from  lii^tnr^  to  po»» 
itticfi,  and  instead  ef  spef  king  of  the  Spanish  poets^  bistoriane, 
^kodmen of  Iettani>  we  should  wafte  our  time  and  ink;  jUponi  the 
bloody  and  tyramiioal  d^cds  of  their  bigotted  monarch .  aiid 
worthless  clergy  and  antichristian  inquisition.  .  Bpt  if  want  of 
limits  prevent  u^  now  Irpnl  calling  the  attention  of  b\Xf  readers 
io  a  nation  once  so  glorious  and  npw  so'debas^d^  it  wl^  not  be 
long  before  we  shall  attempt  to  expose  ttie  imbecinty  and  ty« 
fanny  of  a  thi:one|  which,  ever,  pji^p  the  ^^ond,  Philip^  has 
tieveir  bee^  dignified  ^y  00^  wortl^  pf  the  napi^  of  a  man, 

,  '  .  • 
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*Aet.  Vll»    Liberty  Cvoil  and  Religious. .  ISy  ^  ^rieni  b 
BbtH.    pp.t3.     Ss.     Ratcb^rd.     l^ij.      / 

JN  every  monthly  list  of  publications^  the  instances  are  num^ 
feons^  in  whieh  we  are  decoyed  by  splendid  titles  into  the  perussd 
of  voluineSj  whi^h  subject  us  to  a  very  unprofitable  Expenditure 
of  ourtinie ;  the  exuberant  proiplses  whicn  they  hold  out  being 
followed  by  a  very  meagre  execution.  We  are  iiow  and  theq 
made  die  dupes  of  the  opposite  species  of  deception,  and  giving 
j^er)  author  eredil  for  doiuj^  jitistica  to  himself^  are  betrayed  into 
the  passing  over  productions  eminently  deserving  of  niptice^  b^ 
oause  a  rare  diffidence  has  sent  thjem^  unacknowledged  intp  th^ 
woi4d>  and  eompletely  destitute  of  exterior  pretensions. 
'  .The  Essay  now  before  us  illustrates  this  latter  observation. 
Il  has  come  forth  without  a  oame^  and  bearing  no  other  super- 
scription 
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.scripUon  than  a  dry  stetement  of  die  suligects  to  be'  discussed; 
and  has  in  consequence  ezperieiDced  a  neglect  to  Mrfaidi  it  is  )>y 
jio  meaos  entitled  ;  for  unde^  the  ambiguous  title  adopted^  the 
author's  object  is  to  point  oiit  the  tnte  nature  of  liberty,  atid  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  it  and  HcentiousnesSy  an4  his  pages 
.^contain  a  very  seAsonabie  and  vrell-^consideted  investigation  oC 
this  most  interesting  question,  which  the  sons  of  confusion  have 
«t  all  times,  taken  the  greatest  pains  to.  sophisticate^'  and  Con- 
cefning  which,'  therefore/  it  is  obviously  of.  the  utmost  conse- 
.quence  to  the  peace  of  nations,  that  clear  amd  Correct  .ideas 
should  be  promulgated  and  maintained. 

The  treatise  opens  with  an  animated  pone^ric  on.  liberty, 
-which  the  ^author  justly  chafaGtecise8.«as.  '^  .theidol  of  Engfish- 
men,''  Od  the  merits  of  this  object  of  adoration,  however,  he 
•deems 'it  .needless  to  expatiate,  as  we  eee,!  and- know,  and  taste, 
and  feel  them.  -He  therefom  passes  on  to  the mbeanceptioni 
.and abuses  lo  wliicK  libeaty  is  }iaUie>.aUedging:tDO  truly,  tlmt,  so 
^enecally  enjoyed  as  it  la,  and  so  .bigUy  valued,  it  i»;stiU  ill  un- 
,derstood^  and  woise  tieated,  bymaily  of  ats^^ratariBd^  who,  ak 
Milton  (speaking  from  the  experience  of  his  qwn'£matical  tiities) 
aptly  describes  them,  love  not  liberty,  but  licence : 

'<  They  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood,  ; 

And  still  revolt  when  truth  should  set  them  free;  ^ 

Licence  they  mean^  when  they  cry  liberty," 

m 

'"  ^ere  then  fs  the  distinction  vChich  our  author  tal^es;  andfroi;^ 
benc^  he  defines  liberty  to  be  ^'  not  the  being  able  to  do  what 
we  will',  but  the  being  able  to  do,  '^  what  we  ought  to  will" 
.^nd  after  shewing  that-a  freedom  to  do  what  we  wS-  is  the  free- 
dom of  the  savage,  or  the  wild  beast,  but  that  man  being  a  ra* 
tional  beiiis,  and  likewise  intended  to  live  in  spciebr^:  anist  sub- 
mit to  the  bws  of  reason,  and  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives^ 
he  goes  on  to  aiiswer  the  objections  whicli'  may  oe  naade  by  those 
Yfho  may  deem  such  restraint  little  better  th^  islaviery,^  andrtb 
discriminate  accurately  between  true  and  fsl^  fr^,edo|a  i  poinUi^ 
^t  this  grci^^t  truth,  that  *'  liberty  is  not  only  consistent  viilh  a 
submission  to  good  k\v8,,but  cannot  e:ust.  without  them."  i.jlt  is 
not  necessary  to  follow  our  author  very  accurately  in  thi^part  of 
his  course.  He  is  a  yejy  semible  as  well  as  agreeable  compauionj 
and  carries  us  on  pleasantly  enougbj  till  he  ai^rives  at  a  p^«t 
%hich  every  true  patriot  will  c^ch  with  pleasure— rthe  prmse  of 
our  own  constitution.  ,  This  indeed  is  rather  indirec^y  ftUud^ 
to,  than  plainly  set  forth.,  ^ud  we  must  own,  thgt>  however 
backnied  may  be  the  subject^  a  short  statement  of  the  advantages 
vrhich  Britons  enjoy,  and  a  descriptiou  of  t^  nwu^n^  iti  wti^d^ 

liberty 
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liberty  is  fenced  aad  secured  by  the  bws^  v^hich  at  die  mne 
time  prevent  it  from  bi«aking  out  into  extrafagancej  might  have 
been  mtroduced  very  aiiiasoiHMy  with  good  effect.  What  a  con* 
stitution  should  do,  and  what  should  be  the  conduct  of  a  wise 
and  good  member  of  it,  our  author  has  set  forth  in  general  terms, 
but  extremely  well.     * 

**  No  man  therefore  is,  or  can  be,  absolutely  free.  It  is  not 
possible,  nor  if  possible,  would  it  be  compatible  with  the  happiness 
of  others,  that  any  man  diodd  be  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  wilL 
Hence  tiie  advantage  of  a  limited  over  an^tibsolute  monarchy. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  laws  to  bind  both  prince  and  people.  No 
human  being  is  above  all  law.  No  one,  either  in  public  or  private 
life,  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with  absdute  power :  yet  for  the  due  pre* 
ftervation  of  order,  without  which  there  can  be  no  peace  rior  happi* 
ness,  it  is  necessary  that  some  should  be  invested  with  a  share  <tf 
power;  aud  the  highest  of  all  earthly  wisdom  is  to  give  to  every 
one  in  authority  the  proper  share ;  such  as  will  repress  factious 
turbulence,  without  breaking  the  vigour  of  a  people;  such  as  will 
call  forth  and  support  their  spirit,  but  restrain  it  within  due  bounds ; 
Such  as  will  protect  the  weaJc,  encourage  the  industrious,  animate 
the  brave;  and  give  full  but  not  improper  scope  to  the  enterprising; 
such  as  will  awaken  genius,  and  bring  into  action  all  the  great  and 
good  qualities  of  man  ;  while  it  curbs  the  base  and  evil  passions, 
and  punishes  them  if  they  break- forth  to  the  injury  of  any  man's 
person,  proper!;^,  or  character.  In  short,  to  make  power  usfful, 
and  not  oppressive^  thi%  I  say,  is  the  highest  of  all  earthly  wisdom ; 
to  be  regulated  mord  by  experience  than  by  theory,  and  to  be  guide^ 
by  the  genius  and  habits  of  every  people.  Of  this,  in  all  its  parts 
and  bearings,  no  individual  probably  is  capable  of  forming  an  accu* 
rate  judgement.*'    P.  20. 

The  Author  now  proceeds  to  allege  some  instances  in  which 
a  man's  "  freedom  nmst  be  restrained,  and  in  •which  he  is  pre* 
vented  from  doing  some  things  which  he  might  innocently, 
perhaps  usefully  do/'  and  then  goes  on. 

**  But  no  wise  maii  will  complain  that  he  is  forced  to  render 
back  something  tO'  the  state  for  the  protection  which  he  derives 
from  it.  He- will  rather  reyoicelhat  he  becomes*  thus  an  useful  and 
important  member  of  it.  He  will  acknowledge  the  advantage  which 
arises  from  givllig  to  every  individual  an  interest  in  the  public  weU 
fare;  and  he  wiQ  no  more  repine,  as  a  cidzen,  at  making  somesa^ 
crifioc^  of  ttm^  of!)fortUne,  of  personal  convenience,  <Mr  personal 
safety,  for  the  public  good)  than  he  will,  as  an  individual,  at  making 
the  same  sacrifices^  for  the  sake  of  private  friendship.  Nay,  though 
he  wflt.^atreuilly.w^tch  every  violation  of  the  constitution, . and 
ev^ry.mfring<^ent  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  yet  i^ 
w^^e. with,  the  generous  vigilance  of  a  friend,  not  with  the  restless 

'  suspicious 


tanptciotti  tatr  of  H  je|d«wii  bt^n  He  witi  nUin  fell  Ai%  ifl«MB6* 
lor  the  imperioiit  ciiUt  of  na6oi8ity»  H6  witt  iwt  tnagsify  kiB  mm 
dbtresseff  tt6r  lend  A  Willing  ^i^r  to  thm  complointi  0f  th6  pt^lif  aM 
Th#  freodom  ai^  iodeiiciidenco  which  he  et^ys  will  set  him  e%H8^ 
above  the  neceMitj  of  courting  the  power  oi  the  Aovere^f  or  fla^ 
lering  the  passions  of  the  people/*    1?.  22* 


Oar  author  divides  his  tract  into  t>vo  parts^  Civil.  liberty^  mad 
l^iffious  Xabertjr*  We  bave  already  intioiatedj  that  wa  pur* 
posely  pass  over  tlie  forMer  dividpn  battily  f  mriljg  keoawlt  ir# 
yriA  to  dwell  latber  metre  at  lihiglh  u)H»n  ibe  latter^  tNrhkh  i*4 
dfeem  by  much  the  nioie  iin}>(Nr€aht  |  and  partfy>  beeanse  the  ff^ 
niely  of  cu^bil1g  the  desires  of  itan  in  civil  mslteiiB^  is  Udkoow^ 
leiiged  by  ilF  pttmai,  (except  if  be  by  tbi^  wiMcerl  ^  JscdbiM) 
iHamgh  they  iii«y  not  t>o«iiM^  filter  wiA  tutieb^^iottght  «r  aeeiu 
Mcyiutotbe  dtgtittiems  upofi  whieh  th<?  re^trietitm  is  fottikfedi 
The  argtimmitii,  bovirever,  as  set  fcrth  by  mr  atithor.  ^re  v^ 
iiifnple ;  iisiiuelv^  that  perfect  liberty  c^n  eon^ht  duly  tvfth  perfect 
viftu6)  dttd  perfeet  ecuallty ;  (hat  it  is  the  first  duty  o^  every  meiiir 
iber  of  Society^  as  sucn>  to  sacri^de  his  personal  ease,  or.coi|veni« 
encej  or  safety,  to  tbe  good  of  the  oommunitj ;  and  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  whatever  be  kis  diSpositkmj  or  whatever  his  situatioiiy 
some  concessions  must  be  made,  some  portion  of  liberlgr  oHist  bf 
given  up,  to  purchase  faappidess. 

^  Oti€  man  Is  ensl&ved  td  forms  and  cerem6hies,  ariother  iil 
iCOhftned  by  the  petfolrniance  of  certain  duties,  'the  sovereigii  i| 
testrsined  In  his  cliolcd  of  amusements  and  even  of  frietids ;  the 
peasant  is  obliged  to  daily  labour  for  his  support.  Even  the  silken 
<!ha!ns  of  l6ve  atd  ntatrimony,  though  they  may  grade  the  wearer, 
deprive  him  of  some  personal  liberty,  well  excnanged,  as  that  is» 
fcr  muoh  solid  and  aubslantiel'  coanf^rt*  No  person,  in  shot%  is 
iree  to  do  what  he  will.  Such  freedom  must, be  sought  in  thf 
wocds  and  wilds ;  and  the  possessor  of  it  will  excite  Uttl^  envy 
toiong  his  felldw-creatures.''    P*  IBy 

Thju?  much  for  Civil  LiUer^'',  of  which  the  author.may  tnily 
assert  that  he  is  the  friend  \  esp^qaily  by  two.  oiaakiis»  which  wm 
cou^  wish  iiiotft  earnestly  |o  reconiiaend  to.  all  who  value  tbi| 
greatest  of  eiHfthly  blesstdgs ;  itamely,  1  St.  that  in-^  weUfframed 
4iOB6tittltion>  liberty  is  not  fetteitcid  tod  restrtiiied  bytbebnlfst^  bwt 
upbeU  andestabhsbed  by  them  (  and  My »  thtH  ks  surest  safisi^ 
^gmfd  is  Ibe  ifiH»e«»f  th«  peopM^  We  shmvkly1i«rti«ife^  d9mk  it 
an  MpardCfiable  ^eglect^  if  ivt  '•mite  ^  t^e  oHf  \^f^  of  tbit 
]^  ^^be.^raf^t,  i/idthx)tit  pli^Setttihg  to  6Uf  refiders  &  pmn^^ 
*Mcft  is  tftfff  admirable/  Voth  dn  account  tjf  the  ?mjpkftt6ttee  tit 
the  truth  Vhfeh  it  contains,  and  on  accotitft  cfthe  happy  express 
isioDs  m  Vihich  U  is  dcliveireel.'   It  Maws  a  passage  duoted^bo^e^ 

in 
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fii>iAidi  &i^  inXbof  h  <I«vrh)|,  tMt  in  iio  mtiMti6ii  in  wotktf  k 
a  taimi  At  liberty  t»  follow  hii  iHielittations  ttnhsstmimNl* 

**,  This  part  of  tHe  subject  wiA  well  bear  to  be  enlaiyed  upon* 
A  due  consideration  of  the  imperfection  of  all  earthly  things  would 
correct  many  errors—prevent  much  disappointment.  Hoi^  tn&nv 
false  hop6s  and  extravagant  e^tpecutions  do  we  find,  Vhtch  wottld 
foever  be  entettatn^y  at  h^t  never  encomaged,  if  thove  who  t^ 
cfcive  Aettk  hito  th«ir  heatd  would  pau«e  fbr  a  moment  to  reflect 
on  the  finiht  and  dc^cls  of  the  natural  and  moral  world!  Ho# 
woviM  tl^  censidGiraiioii  teach  them  to  moderate  their  desires^  td 
bear  with  the  fhultft  of  odiefe,  end  be  humble  at  the  teeeUeethm  of 
theh:#wii!  How  would  it  iBciilcite  mildncoi  and  ceDdceceastett 
in  proipecity;  resignation  in  dialreiBi  and,  above  all|  elevation  of 
the  thoughts  and  ^ectione  to  things  alnlve  1  If  th^  inhabitants  of 
this  world  would  be  content  to  view  it  in  its  natural  dimeneionsc 
aed  take  it  as  it  really  is,  a  chequered  icene  of  light  and  shades  a 
scene  of  trial,  not  enjoyment ;  they  would  more  readily  endure 
much  which  cannot  be  cured,  and  would  partake  with  greater  satis- 
faction and  gratitude  of  those  blessings  which  its  gracious  Maker 
has  allowed  to  his  unworthy  creatures*  But  when  they  imagine  a 
state  of  things  which  does  not  exist,  they  magnify  both  the  Inconve^ 
aiences  which  they  feel,  and  the  advantages  which  they  desire* 

^  '  Liberal,  not  lavtshi  is  kind  nature's  hand, 
,  Nor  was  perfection  made  for  man  below; 
Yet  all.her  schemes  wit^  nicest  art  ar^  plann'dy 
Good  ^unteracting  ill,  and  ghidness  woe/ 

^  Th^^  is  ia  this  wdrld  tnuch  to  be  sallbred,  much  to  he  ett^ 
foyM ;  atkd  both  euiEerkigs  and  enjoyments  ari»  adapted  to  ttain'a 
teid  etater  the  former  such  as  will  not  overwhelm  t  the  latter  sach 
at  ^1  mbC  satisfy.  Let  man  be  sensible  of  diis,  and  he  will  beat 
withcfaearfuhiess  itie  mit^^d  Sip  and  receive  without  disoontenl 
the  JApitfect  good."    P.  17* 

We  iiow  pass  to  the  other  part  of  the  subject — Rcligioua  Li- 
berty/ Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  this  does  not  appear  to  ba 
so  generally  understaod  ^m  the  former.  The  necessity  of  re* 
stnjitls  ii|^  civil  jlibeiV>  f^  should  father  say  licenlioaftnessi 
looeheiriis  more  nearly ;  it  ebifles  more  doeely  home  to  us;  nee 
ai|e  it .awwy  day.  So  that  eveij  man  of  eewe  and  worth  is  willii^ 
ao  i»a^  hb  o^m  fteedoitt  ek<^mscribed>  that  Ms  neighbour  may 
tiot  ff>  ftlifeltered ;  ^  i^  wilfing  sometimes  to  be  pferenled  from 
kind^enil^  iadtf  ging  his  intfinsTtioita,  if  he  can  tiiereby  subject 
toXnA^l^iioSiit  coercroh  thofse  persons  whose  desires  and  inten- 
1i<m%itiii^}iunocMi.  fiilt  this  ^ai^e  tnan,  if  he  is  quei<tiotfed 
i^Ai^  I^^Im^  will  perhaps  see  no  necessity  at  all  for 

dij  'pi^^^triinX.    The  danger  which,  a^ises/froni  every  person. 
;_,""'  iudurgiojj 
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iodulging  his  frncy  in  the  ditoice  of  a  form  of  feUgiot^  ted  « 
node  of  wonbip^  does  not  affect  him.    If  thereby  faliebood  be 
•ometimes  propafflited,  truth  may  also  make  its  way^  and  become 
better  known. '  He  does  what  he  thinks  right ;  and^  for  aught  he 
knovi  Sf  others  have  a  right  to  do  so  too.    At  any  rate^  he  cannot 
see  that  it  can  be  wrong  or  dangerous  for  every  person  to  worship 
God  in  the  way  which  he  most  approves.    Th'ose^  on  the  con. 
trary^  who  take  pains  to  enquire  ioto  the  state  of  religious  opinion 
in  the  countryj  and  into  the  consequences  of  an  imjluigeoceof  rer 
ligious  liberty^  are  convinced  that  error  is  always  dangerous  and 
mischievous ;  and  that  its  misfihievous  tendency  is  increased  by 
its  having  so  plausible  a  ground  to  rest  upon  as  the  maxim  just 
quoted — ^that  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  worship  God  in  his  own 
way.    They  think  that  by  this  pretence  all  the  ancient  bonds  of 
Christian  unity  are  dissolved ;  the  ancient  safeguards  of  tnith  and 
sound  principle  are  overthrown ;  and  that  as  a  general  licence  to 
do  what  we  will  in  civil  matters  would  subvert  the  very  founda* 
tions  6f  society^  so  a  similar  licence  with  regard  to  religion  would 
turn  the  Church  into  a  Babel^  and  by  degrees  destroy  every  ves* 
tige  of  Christianity: 

This  is  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  subject  by  the  author  of 
the  tract  which  is  now  before  us.  Defining  liberty^  as  before^ 
to  be  the  power  to  do^  not  what  we  will,  but  what  we  oit^t  to 
will ;  he  proceeds  to  dhew  the  extravagance  and  absurdity  of  the 
notion  that  every  person  may  follow  his  own  inclinattpn  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  Its  absurdity  and  its  danger  consist  in  this, 
that  truth' and  error  are  thereby  confounded;  and  as  when :lhe 
just  limits  are  transgressed,  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  stop>. 
*'  tlie  sanie  spirit*'  which  imagines  there  is  a  greater  probability 
of  discovering  the  truth,  in  proportion  as-thereis  a  gresiler  coUi* 
iion  c^  opinions^  *^  the  same  spirit  become  a  little  more  roman« 
ti€,  will  rejoice,  not  only  in  seeing  various'  forms  of  tbt  CU^iistianf 
religion,  but  various  religions  flourishing ;  not  oply  a  div^rsi^  in 
the  forms  of  worshipping  one  object,. but  a  diversity  of  objects 
likewise.**  .  ,  * 

■  **  It  may,  however/'  our  author  aravely  remarks,  <<>atea8on* 
aUy  douibted,  whether  the  nultif^yi^  of  divisions  among  die  pro* 
fesaors  of  religion  will  sot  racher  tend  to  propagate  fiaJsehood,  thaa 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  k  ma^  »Q^  h%  imroasonable  to  eaqpresa  9 
fear,  ^at  the  natural  effect  of  such  divisions  ;Tf^  bf»  .tp  s^  the 
minds  of  religionists,  at  variance  with  each  other :  andtli^  a  belief 
in  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  a  sincere  perforipance  ofita  duties, 
wiQbelost  in  obstijaaey  in  defepding,  and  zeal  for  prppa^atioig,  1^ 
peculiar  principles  of  each  sect.  If  all  reli^ons  and  all  creedai^e 
to  be  encouraged,  it  must  be  on  the  assumpoon  tha^  allfure  equaflf 
true,  an  assumption  which  is  clearly  groundleM;  or,  tliatthDugn 
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'  fome  may  befiibe  or  erroneous,  yet  all  are  fiarmless;  an  assump- 
tion which  is  equally  hasty,  and  without  foundation :  for  falsehood 
and  error  must  always  be  pregnant  with  danger ;  and  that  danger  ' 
cannot  but  be  peculiarly  great  and  alarming,  when  the  subject  is  one 
of  such  superior  interest  as  to  aiFect  the  most  important  concerns 
of  man,  and  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  the  rules  and  laws  of  social 
life/'    P-^. 

And  then  in  two  or  three  sentences,  which  we  cannot  forbear 
to  quote,  he  points  out  the  dauger  of  rashly  invading  the  holy 
precincts  of  religion,  and  tearmg  its  sacred  fences. 

*'  Religion  cannot  be  safely  trifled  with-«it  is  no  matter  for  spe- 
culation or  eiqperiment.  It  is  of  too  high  and  holy  n  character  to 
be  thus  handled.  It  possesses,  in  common  with  all  other  blessings, 
this  quality;  (and,  as  the  first  of  blessings,  it  possesses  it  in  i^ 
higher  degree  than  any  other),  that  as  it  is  in  its  true  nature  cal- 
culated  to  produce  the  real  good  of  man,  so  when  perverted  or  mis*  . 
applied^  it  turns  good  to  evil,  blessings  to  curses,  and  where  it  should 
be  a  saviouri  it  becomes  a  destroyer/'    P*  30» 

Religious  truth,  then,  is  likely  to  suffer  by  this  indiscriminate 
regard  to  Christianity  under  all  forms  and  denominations.  And 
how  then  can  religious  liberty  be  a  gainer  by  it?  Does  liberty 
consist  in  rejecting  the  truths  and  choosing  falsehood,  if  that 
happens  to  suit  its  taste  i  No :  here  is  no  thought  of  what  we 
ought  to  will.  *^  The  moment  liberty  forsakes  the  paths  of 
truth,  and  breaks  the  laws  of  reason,  it  loses  its  character,  and 
degenerates  into  licentiousness.'^  Or  shall  we  say  that  religioa 
being  a  matter  of  the  heart,  and  a  personal  concern,  is  subject 
to  no  laws  i  This  is  unhappily  a  very  plausible,  and  of  course  a 
very  common  pretext.  It  is  asserted  by  many  'men  of  talents 
and  fortinie.  It  is  echoed  by  very  nuiny  who  are  possessed  of 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  is  the  constant  reply  which  is 
made  to  those  who  would  point  out  to  their  fellow-creatures  and 
fellow-christians  the  danger  of  running  into  the  paths  of  ^rror  t-^ 
Oh  I  religion  is  a  personal  concern.  Tell  a  man  of  the  guilt 
which  he  incurs  by  the  neglect  of  public  worshipl,  and  the  ordi* 
nances  of  the  Cburqh : — ^Ah !  religion  is  a  matter  of  the  heart. 
Explain  the  sinfulness  and  mischievous  tendency  of  heresy, 
schism,  and  separation :— No  1  religion  is  a  personal  concern. 
Ill  other  words,  every  one  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  follow  bis  own 
course,  and  what  the  imaginations  of  his  own  heart  may  suggest ; 
and  where  th^  is  the  necessity  of  pastors,  guides,  or  teachers? 

But  are  these  thii^  sof  Surely  not.  The  plea  is  only  plau-, 
sible,  not  fl<rfid.  Though  it  may  perplex  at  first,  it  mW  not  bear 
investigation.  To  the  question,  {s jiot  religion  wholly  a  per« 
fional  concern  ?  It  is  answered,  CSertairdy  not« 
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**  Man  in  his  religious,  aa  w^U  as  his  civil  concemsi  is  amembef 
of  J&ociety.  Whatever  may  be  the  articlei  of  his  faith,  nay,  whatever 
the  object  of  bis  wor$hip»  he  doe9  npt  stand  alone ;  he  i^  ynited  ta 
others  in  certain  connections  and  relations ;  he  acknowledges  some' 
head ;  he  is  a  member  of  isome  body^" 

To  the  plea  that  religiou  is  a  matter  of  the  heart,  that4every 
man  must  judge  for  himself  is  his  'spiritual  concemss  where  is 
tli^  code  of  Uwa  to  be  found  which  Iniid  a  religious  comjaiuniiy  ^ 
Of  who  has  power  ta  make  or  annul  them i  It  is  answered  by  » 
very  simple  question,  **  Where  is  the  religious  comoumi^  tliat 
can  exiat  without  liu^m  i"*  Qur  author  refers  to  the  society  of 
Quakers,  who  have  laid  aside  all  prdioi^nces  for  the  sake  of  being 
entirely  spiritual.  And  what  is  the  cousequence  ?  pr  what  W 
their  real  state  ?  that  they  are  perfect  slaves  to  forms  in  dr^i,^ 
and  speech,  and  gesture. 

'■  We  do  not  feel  it  neeessaiy  to  give  an  abstract  of  oven  the 
short  statement  which  our  author  has  made,  to  show  that  cere-^ 
monies  instead  of  being  ^^<  so  many  incumbrances  upon  true 
piety/'  are  ^  necesasary  aids  of  devotion,  necessary  parts  of  every 
religion."  So  it  is,  and  so  the  general  voice  of  every  natioii 
under  heaven  haa  shown  it  to  be.    And  with  good  reason ;  for 

.  *<  The  principles  of  religipn  do  not  seize  the  mind  with  sufficielit 
force,  nor  do  its  divine  truths  sufficiently  elevate  the  affections  above 
the  present  objects  of  sense,  unless  there  be  something  visible^ 
something  tangible,  something  on  which  the  attention  may  rest, 
jBometbing  in  which  (as  we  have  said)  the  spirit  of  devotion  may  bif 
embodied ; — an  altar  and  a  pries^o.od<-— a  bloody  or  an  unbloody 
sacrifice — ^initiatory  mystecie«  and  commemorative  ordinances.    A  s 
the  spirit  which  is  withm  iis  cannot  act  in  this  world  but  by  means  of 
the  hvdyf  so  the  spirit  of  devotitm  must  in  this  imperfect  state  b^ 
circum^eribed,  and  confirmed  byeertsm  outward  ceremonies,  which, 
if  they  appear  to  cratpp  its  energy,  or  to  chUl  its  fervour,  in  a  few  of 
more  refmed  and  elevated  afieptions^  yet  are  requisite  to  give  Qon- 
sistency  and  luilformity  to  prayer,  and  ev(&n  to  preserve  a  sense  of 
religion  itself  in  perspns  of  cool  tetnoorar^ent  and  sluggish  feelings.''' 
P.  37. 

«»  From  arguing  generally  respecting  every  religion,  our  author 
.proceedi  to  a^^k  how  the  case  stands  with  Christiaoity.  AiMb 
here  he  states  that  the  Clmrch  is  described  under  various  fibres,, 
but  always  as  a  society ;  and  as  a  society  closely  knit  and  united' 
together.  Upon  the  two  most  j«ipo£tant  emhUm^  vmdeat  whkb 
the  Apostkh  represei>t  it,  those  of  ^  temple  and  a  fauaian  body,, 
be  expatiates  more  al  large^  particularly  on  the  latter*  W^  sbaU. 
request  our  rcadejs  -to  pirn«eB  «ii  jMUfmi  U^  hi8.dei8captioD.o£ 
»  *i  *  cachr 
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^t\i  41  iheab,  y^hU^  (if  we  mistake  hot)  they  will  thank  us  for 
laying  before  them.  Speaking  of  the  Church  as  a  temple^  he 
toys, 

**  This,  though  it  be  intended  td  reaqh  unto  heaven,  yet  is  nft 
lower  of  Babely  no  scei^ e  of  donfusion.  ^  In  this  holy  temple,  every 
^art  is  duly  proportioned ;  every  stdfie  has  ib  place  assigned  to  1^. 
It  is  a  regular  and  stately,  though  simple,  structure,  worthy  of  its 

Esat  architect-^he  divine  master-builder.  It  w^  founded,  as  we 
ve  seen,  upon  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  is'^held  together  by 
that  whidi  supports  the  whdie,  that  *  tried  stone,  that  precious  cor- 
iif  r-ntQi^e,'  Jesus  dhrist  Like  that  magnificent  structure  at  Jeru- 
jmJen>,  Uie  first  which  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  true  God^ 
^^d  the  most  q[>lendid  that  the  world  ever  saw ;  which  was  raised  in 
^olefon  silence,  no  lyorlunaii's  hammer  being  heard  upon  it;  its 
iroyal  builder  being  instructed  by  God,  and  the  Deity  being  pleased 
to  honour  it  by  the  symbdl  of  his  presence :  so  the  goodly  temple  of 
)he  Christian  Churchy  a  building  not  made  with  bands,  rose^  as  if  by 
4ivlne  enchantment,  rapidly,  but  as  it  wei'e  in  silent  progression ; 
spreading  its  fair  proportions  to  the  east  and  west,  to  the  north  and 
sibudi;  Oil  no  side  e3thd>iting  disorder  or  confusion ;  but  every  where 
(iisplaying  the  Work  of  those  who  were  heaven-taught,  while  it  was 
MttilHted  and  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  God."    P.  41 . . 

AffiA,  in  pointing  dut.  the  u^iture  of  the  Church,  under  the 
idi^r^cter  of  a  human  body*  * 

**  Let  us  fbr  a  moment,''  Sdys  he^  *'  indulgenh  contemplating 
Man,  as  he  came  fiirth  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker ;  formed  in  the 
Im^ge  of  the  Almighty,  what  sublime  ideas  may  we  not  conceive  of 
him  i  What  may  we  not  imagine,  when  the  divine  eye,  upon  survey- 
ing his  work,  pronounced  it  to  be  very  good  i  In  Adam  were  asseifb 
med  all  the  beauties  n^ich  were  scattered  through  the  creation* 
W$  body  was  '  godlike  erect,'  composed  of  parts  perfectly  form^ 
mdy  pr^^oi'tionedi  m^oving  in  order  and  harmony,  and  exqiiisitdiy 
jadapted,  each  to  its  several  use*  It  was  a  stately  and  magnificent 
Structure ;  fit  for  the  habitation  of  a  pure  and  immortal  soaU  See 
here  an  emblem  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  it  was  framed  by  k^ 
divine  Author,  while  it  preserved  its  original  purity ;  when  *  the 
multitude  Was  of  one  heart  and  of  one  mind ;'  when  heresy  had  nqt 
eorrupted  its  doctrine^  nor  dissention  chilled  its  charity;  when 
livery  voice  was  in  unison ;  and  the  labours  of  all,  as  if  it  had  been 
•neknan,  were  exerted  to  promote  the  great  design  of  the  Gospet, 
io  procure  '  gloTy  to  God  in  the  highest,  upon  earth  peace,  and 
good-will  towards  men.^  Many  ages  have  rolled  away  since  such  an 
union  was  to  be  seen  mnongst  Christians:  and  until  Christ  shall  visi« 
bly  reign  at  the  head  of  his  Church  for  a  thousand  years,  we  caa 
jm^y  venture  to  indulge  the  hope  of  its  return.  But  tiiose  who 
take  delight  in  reflecting  on  that  primitive  and  apostolic  peace  and 
fr^er,  wUch  were  the  best  preservatives  of  true  doctrine  as  well  a» 
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legitimate  discipline,  will  not  firil  to  pray,  and  according*  to  their 
best  labours  to  endeavour,  *  that  all  who  profess  and  call  thcmseWei 
Christians,  may  be  led  into  the  way  of  troth,  and  hold  the  faith  hi 
unity  of  Sfyirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life/  " 

R4e.  * 

The  circumstance  nost  striking  in  both  of  these  illustrations, 
is  that  of  union  and  compactness.  And  here  our  author  might 
have  observed  that  the  Apostle  has  employed  the  same  word  in 
•acb  case^  to  describe  the  close  union  and  cohesion  of  the  several 
parts;  any  one  of  which,  if  separated  from  its  fellows^  must  b« 
lost ;  a  stone  which  is  displaced  will  fall  into  the  rubbishy  and  be 
thrown  away;  a  limb  severed  from  the  body  must  perish.  In 
the  latter  illustration,  moreover,  another  circumstance  is  enforced 
by  the  Apostle;  namelyyOhe  fidbjectiou  of  the  inferior  to  the 
superior  members.  This,  as  our  readers  know,  is  frequently  en- 
joined in  express  terms  by  the  Apostles.  And  unless  such  obe- 
dience be  exacted  and  practised,  how  does  the  Church  any  longer 
retain  its  character  as  a  society?  In  the  great  body^  the  state^  all 
the  members  are  required  Xo  move  in  harmony^  and  in  regular 
subordination,  each  to  its  superior.  And  if  common  sense,  or 
the  commaud  of  an  Apostle,  is  to  be  our  rulcj  such  harmony  and 
such  subordination  ought  to  exist  in  the  Church. 

Our  readers  will  immediately  see  the  line  of  argument  adopted 
by  Hhe  author ;  that  religious  liberty  is  that  only  which  a  ma4 
can  exercise  as  a  member^  of  the  great  society,  the  Church. 
They  may  possibly  in  a  merry  mood  be  disposed  to  ask,  whitl 
be  has  not  asked.  Does  any  hmb  acquire  greater  liberty  upon 
.beiog  severed  from  the  body  ?  Or  are  the  power  and  liberty  of 
Itie  other  member9  improved  by  the  loss  of  a  brother?  A  mem- 
ber  of  the  Church  may  fancy  himself  possessed  of  greater  liberty 
by  separating  himself  from  it;  but  is  he  therefore  really  mors 
free  ?  A  sheep  (to  use  another  Scriptural  illustration)  may  think 
itself  very  happy  at  having  escaped  from  the  fold,  or  the  mea- 
dow ;  but,  alas !  its  wancfering  may  chance  to  end  in  hunger  or 
death. 

The  pleasure  we  have  experienced  in  the  perusal  of  this 
tract,  has  insensibly  led  us  on  in  our  review  of  it  to  an  unrea- 
sonable length.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  statipg 
the  line  .of  our  author's  argument ; — the  different  stages  in  his 
journey.  His  great  object  is  to  beat  down  the  claim  which  is 
made  by  so  many  thoughtless  people,  to  worship  God,  every  one 
.in  the  way  best  suited  to  his  taste  or  judgment.  He  shews  the 
iinreasonabWness  of  this  claim,  by  stating  that  all  modes  of  wor- 
sbipi  like  all  modes  of  liaith^.can  neither  be  right  nor  indifferent ; 
siLat  tids  false  liberty  has  led  iu  professors  at  various  times  into 
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die  most  criminal  exceifses ;  that  it  has  no  Scriptural  n^ound  to 
stand  upon,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  permission  or  injunction, 
from  our  blessed  Lord^  or  his  Apostles,  or  as  being  deduced  from 
their  practice :  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  directly  in  opposition 
Id  the  practice  of  our  Lord,  in  opposition  to  the  most  distinct 
•nd  pointed  injunctions  of  his  Apostles^  in  opposition  to  the 
fttles  and  ordinances  of  the  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Christians  in  all  ages^  of  the  Fathers  in  elder  times^  of 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  in  later  days.  And  here  the 
opinions  of  Calvin  and  Baxter  are  seasonably  introduced,  toge«. 
ther  with  a  quotation  from  Milton,  *^  the  most  illustrious  name 
that  «ver  adorned  the  cause  of  rebellion."  So  little  has  this 
spirit  of  false  liberty  to  say  for  itself.  '<  What  then  is  true  reli- 
gious liberty  i  It  is  die  being  able  to  profess  a  true  faith,  and 
to  practise  a  right  mode  of  worship.  It  is  the  not  being  obliged 
to  profess  or  to  practise  what  is  faLe  or  unsound.** 

*'  Whoever  can  safely  believe  and  profess  the  true  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  enjoys  liberty  of  faith :  whoever  can  safely  offer  up  his 
adorations  in  a  maimer  pleasmg  to  God^  enjoys  liberty  of  worship.*' 
P.  64. 

The  pointing  out  what  is  to  be  expected  in  a  Church  which 
allows  its  members  the  enjoyment  of  true  religious  liberty^  and 
vindicating  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  charge  of  being 
iftimical  to  frecyiom,  follow  of  course.  But  we  must  abstain 
from  any  farther  extracts ;  and  shall  only  observe  shortly,  Uiat 
there  are  two  remarks  made  by  our  author^  in  his  concluding 
pages^  which  we  could  wish  our  readers,  and  very  many  who 
iire  not  our  readers,  (but  who  would  not  be  worse  Christians  for 
being  so)  to  consider  very  attentively.  The  foimer  is  the  sub« 
jection  in  which  the  people  are  held  when  united  with  the  Dis* 
senters ;  a  subjection  not  only  very  different  from  that  easy  yoke 
which  is  so  heavily  complained  of  in  the  Church  of  England, 
but  which  (like  that  which  obtains  among  the  Papists)  is  preg- 
nant with  danger  to  the  state,  as  well  as  to  true  religion.  The 
other  remark  which  we  would  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  is  concerning  the  origin  of  this  spirit  of  false  liberty, 
and  the  course  which  it  has  run.  Begintiing  in  the  low  and  loose 
divinity  ofBishop  Uoadley,  it  unsetded  the  minds  of  men,  taught 
them  to  undervalue  ordinances  and  sacraments,  and  to  disregard 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  principles  of  religion^ 
It  lias  preserved  the  same  character  amidst  the  changes  wbicU 
have  taken  plac6  during  the  last  century,  always  disregardirig  the 
validi^  of  ordinaopes,  and  indifferent  as  to  the  authority  of  those 
who  administer  tbem.  It  now  assumes  an  appearance  similar 
,  to  that  fatal  philanthropy  and  universal  benevolence  whiph  a  few 

years 
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years  sgo  wrought  such  wonders  of  devastatioD,  and^  UnpoBcerne^ 
as  to  all  forms  and  modes  of  faith  or  worship,  embraces  with 
equal  cordiality  th^  prpfiessors  of  the  most  opposite  tenets,  the 
Calvinist,  Arminian,  and  Socinian.  On  this  as  well  as  on  th^ 
former  head  we  could  wish  tp  make  some  observations;  hut  we 
have  unhappily  fallen  into  that  which  is  the  chief  fault  of  the  auth^. 
before  us^  Uie  being  too  diffuse  \  apd  ^u$t  }^pr^  fhierefor^  takis  our 
leave. 


AitT.  VIII.  The  Proofs  of  the  Spirii,  or  Considerations  Of$ 
JR^vipalism.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Si.  ildry's  Chapel^ 
Penzance f  by  C.  VaL  Le  Grice,  M,A.  Perpptf^tfl  V^rdf$ 

'   of  Penzance.   .9^o.    pp.SjS*    Is.    Riyingtpns. 

•NOTWITHSTANPIKG  the  enormous  train  of  ^lls  yrith 

Mhich  Methodism  has  been  attended,  as  a  systetn  prganjse^ 
Mi'ith  the  view  of  spreading  and  consolidating  schism j  by  gather*^ 
ing  churches  put  of  the  Established  Religion ;  it  is  an  opinioiii 
pccasioiLiaily  broached  by  persons  of  genuine  piety,  that  the  evi| 
}ias  not  been  unaccompanied  with  good  in  the  effect  w|iich  has 
been  produced  in  some  of  the  less  civilized  districts,  at  a  distance 
from  the  capital.  The  subject,  which  we  proceed  to  lay  befbrft 
pur  readers,  will,  we  trust,  render  this  point  problematical.  Bjr 
affording  a  satisfactory  jiroof  that  the  zeal  of  the  established 
ministry  is  not  abated  even  at  the  remptest  extremity  of  thb 
kingdom,  it  will  sufficiently  convince  those  who  l-equire  proof  of 
the  fact,  thai  the  restless  interferiencfe  by  which  the  Methodists 
persist  in  seducing  the  Members  of  the  E^ablished  Churchy  doeti 
not  possess  even  a  local  or  partial  utility  :  it  will  likewise  display 
the  deplorable  effects  which  the  fatiaticism  of  those  sectari^ 
lias  upon  the  human  mind,  when  it  has  its  full  operation^  |in)re- 
.  strained  by  education,  or  unsubdued  by  reason. 

ITie  sernjon,  which  we  introduce  to  pur  readers*  notice,  wa^ 
pccasioned,  as  the'  author  informs  us  in  an  advertisement  pre- 
fixed to  it,  "  by  a  Process,  denominated  a  Revival,  introdiijced 
into  the  town  of  Peniance  by  the  people  denominated  Method- 
ists." Of  the  origin  of  this  prcfcess,  which  takes  its  nome 
from  being  considered  &  revival  of  reKgion  itt  the  district  iihei^e 
it  prevn,ils,  we  are  enabled  to  by  before  the  reader  the  follow- 
ing account,  sketched  by  an  eye  Iw^itncss,  for  which  we  can 
answer,  that  it  is  by  no  means  freely  drawn,  or  highly  coloured. 
This  extravagant  species  of  fanaticism  seetns  to  have  beelj 
first  kindled'  in  the  Aitiiiig  district  of  Rfedruth.  where  §t  somi 
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mpreKi  «o  rapidly  and  generally^  as  to  have  nearly  produced  a 
suflpentioB  of 'the  miniag  operation^^.    At  this  place,  it  was  no 
imcomiDon  thing  for  men  to  remain  in  a  posture  of  prayer  for 
two  daySf  without  an  interval  of  repose,  or  any  kind  of  susten-^ 
ance.     From  Redruth,  the  dame  spread  westward  to  Peyzaoce^ 
where  it  raged  with  unexampled  fury  for  more  than  a  week.   Thii- 
meetings  of  these  people  uppear  to  be  very  similar  to  the  camp 
meetings  in  America.    Numbers  suddenly  fall  down,  sbin  by. 
the  sword  of  the  spirit.    They  are  at  once  convinced  of  all  their 
iins,  and  groan  with  the  load  of  them.    During  these  paroxysms^ 
the  unhappy  creatures  stun  the  hearers  with  their  piercing  shrieks 
for  mercy,  and  disgust  them  with  the  extravagance  and  sensuality 
of  their  expressions*    Each  of  them  is  aurrounded  by  a  group 
of  Preachers  or  Comforters^  who  pray  over  them ;  and,  by  the 
most  rapturous  sentences  and  inordinate  gesticulations,  inflamt 
their  enthusiasm,  and  excite  the  most  frantic  delirjum«     '^  Anor 
ther  struggle,''  said  one,  ^'  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  yours." 
^'  Another  struggle,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  will  descend 
into  the  midst  of  us."    '^« Raise  your  voices  louder,  and  yet 
louder ;  he  is  not  far  off,  and  will  soon  arrive."    These  wer<| 
the  expressions  to  the  very  letter.     Fourteen  grpupes  of  thi^ 
description  have  been  counted,  utt^ing  such  a  combination  of 
Munds  as  was  never  heard  before.    At  one  spot,  a  young  woman 
might  be  seen  prostrate,  surrounded  by  females  who  bad. just 
received  an  assurance  of  pardon,  and  who  were  exhorjtiug  her  to 
flee  to  J^sus  to  save  her  soul  from  the  flames  of  hell.    In  ano- 
ther ^pot,  a  boy,  of  scarcely  fourteen  years,  pouring  forth  th# 
most   intemperate  and  incoherent  rhapsodies.     Besides  those 
many  more  groiipes  might  be  seen :    some  rending  the  air  wit^ 
their  shrieks,  others  weeping  and  sobbitig ;  others  again,  singmg 
and  rejoicing  that  the  Lord  had  just  heard  their  cries,  had  par^ 
doned  their  sins,  and  renewed  them  in  love.     After  this  assu- 
rance of  God's  pardon  and  mercy,  ail  their  distress  had  ceased, 
and  tbey  were  calm  and  tranquil.    At  the  door  of  the  meeting 
migl^  be  eeeli  exhausted  crowds,  hastening  for  fresh  air,  women 
an  tfdnting  fits,  or  in  hysterical  convulsions  ;  while  broken  ejaciv- 
lationd  isisttod  from  their  faultering  lips,  and  convulsive  sobs 
from  their  almost  exhausted  breath.     One  of  the  females,  adds 
out  informant,  was  so  alarmingly  affected  that  her  friends  insisted 
upon  lier  retiring :  they  dragged  her,  by  force,  from  the  meeting- 
house.    But  her  delirium  was  not  subdued.    She  burst  from  her 
friends,  and  fell  on  her  knees  in  the  niidst  of  the  street.     In 
short,  it  is  impossible,  by  any  description,  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  scene. 

When  enquiry  was  made  into  the  nature  and  intention  of  this 
assembly ;  the  answer  was,  that'it  was  summoned  by  no  hutfian 
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iteeans-^tliat  the  most  profligate  and  profane  hisd  not  been  abler 
f6  resist  tiie  energies  of  the  Spirit— ^that  ihey  had^  felt  the  hein- 
diisness  of  their  sins,  and  b^en  pardoned  of  God^  and  were  now 
rejoicing  in  the  love  of  Jesus.  **  Their  flinty  hearts/  said  one  of 
the  comforters^  ''  have  been  broken  in  pieces  by  the  hammer 
of  love/* 

It  is  not  djfi:cult  to  trace  the  effects  thus  wrought  on  the  fan* 
cies  of  the  deluded  sufferers  to  physical  causes.  This  peculiar 
state  of  the  niiiid  is  worked  up  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
preacher,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  worshippers,  and  is  propagated 
from  one  to  another  by  a  species  of  animal  magnetism.  Where 
the  light  of  reason  and  education  exist,  the  phantom  cimnot 
be  raised;  and,  hence  the  necessity  of  drowning  the  little 
reason  that  may  exist  by  the  noisy  violence  of  their  ejaculations. 
With  respect  to  the  tranquillity  felt  after  prayer,  which  thejr 
call  R'feetiffg  of  God's  assurance  of  pardon,  it  may  be  an  effect 
resulting  from  their  previous  state  of  excitement,  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  state  of  natural  exhaustion.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  the  female  sex  is  alwavs  most  affected,  and  most  violent  in 
their  expressions.  The  affection  spreads  like  an  hysteric  by 
sympathy.  One  young  woman  was  deprived  of  her  senses  for 
some  time.     Her  parents  had  recourse  to  medical  advice. 

To  check  the  growth  of  these  evils  the  sermon  of  Mr.  Le 

Grice  was  written,  and  published,  at  the  request  of  bis  congre* 

gfeitioti.    We  are  justified  in  speaking  of  it  as  most  certainly  not  an 

intolerant  discourse;  as  the  following  extract  will  abundantly 

testify,  which  we  subjoin,  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  manner. 

*^  God  forbid,  that  the  Sacred  Assembly  of  the  worshippers  of 
His  Holy  Name  should  be  made  a  school  of  (^ontroversv.  M^ 
hearers  for  eight  years  will  witness  that  I  have  been  rigidly  care- 
ful to  avoid  the  least  appearance  of  it ;  that  1  have,  where  a|i 
occasion  offered  itself,  deprecated  it.  In  so  doing  I  obeyed  the 
dictate  of  Christian  charity,  which  believes  that  all  may  be  saved ; 
that  Salvation  is  not  limited  within  the  pale  df  any  particular 
Church.  I  obeyed  the  dictates  of  prudence,  for  I  know  full  weUp 
that  opposition  ph)motes,  what  it  aims  to  suppress :  but  chari^ 
and  prudence  have  their  bounds,  and  there  are  occasions,  whep 
to  be  silent  would  be  a  dereliction  of  dutv,  and  a  desertion  of 
office.  From  this  pulpit  of  ^e  Established  Cnurch,  I  .lift  my  warn- 
ing voice ;  because  the  danger  is  coming  to  our  very  doors.  I 
have  looked  with  complacency  (who  but  a  Pharisaical  worshipper' 
could  do  otherwise?)  upon  the  various,  and  numerous  devout  fa- 
milies all  seeking,  thoueh  in  different  assemblies*,  the  sune  6ndt 
namely,  th6  salvation  of  their  souls.    I  have  looked  upon  theifi 
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with  delight  al)  uniting  on  the  Sabbath  to  disengage  their  minda 
from  the  concerns  of  the  world,  apd  to  enjoy,  free  from  distrac- 
tionsy  the  Day  sacred  to  divine  love,  to  heavcftiiy  rest,  and  re- 
freshment. But,  if  in  our  way  to  this  house  of  prayer  bur  ears  aro 
to  be  assailed  by  the  shrieks  of  convulsive  agonies ;  if  we  are  to 
hear  that  Name,  which  we  dare  not  utter  without  awe,  uttered 
aloud  and  frequent,  and  with  a  sensuality  of  phrase,  and  a  gross- 
liess  of  familiarity,  which  to  the  calm  mind  roust  seem  the  very 
worst  of  profanation :  if  the  little  children,  whom  every  parent  de- 
lights to  make  inmates  of  the  house  of  Qod,  alluring  them  to  piety, 
and  leading  them  to  Christ  with  a  promise,  that  he  will  bless  themt 
if  their  tender  hearts  are  to  be  alarmed  with  sounds,  which  strike 
terror  into  the  firmest  breast,  or  to  be  shocked  with  a  view  of  frantic 
energies,  which  may  leave  a  fatal  impression  for  ever,  then  will  our 
Sabbath  not  be  a  day  of  rest,  and  pious  refreshment ;  then  will  our 
path  to  the  house  of  prayer  cease  to  be  the  way  of  pleasantness ; 
and  the  day  will  be  a  day  of  terror  and  alarm.  That  peace  and 
repose,  which  are  now  so  universally  proclaimed,  and  so  joyfully 
welcomed,  will  not  be  ours*. — At  such  a  season  how  sad  a 
thought  1  ** 


A&T.  IX.    Ode  on  the  Victory  of  Waterloo.    By  EUzabetk 
Cobbold.     Large  8vo.    pp.  18.     1815. 

Xf  Mrs.  Cobbold  has  not  equalled  some  of  the  writers  who  hava 
celebrated  the  Victory  of  Waterloo^  she  has,  at  leasts  risen  far 
above  many  of  them ;  and  has  produced  a  composition  which  is 
not  quite  unworthy  of  the  glorious  theme.  Her  poem  is  not  de- 
ficient in  el^ance  or  spirit ;  and  the  versification  is  musical.  Per- 
haps too  little  of  the  battle  is  described.  But  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  a  female  should  shrink  from  the  task  of  describing  the 
horrors  of  a  field  of  blood.  The  opening  of  her  Ode  is  well  con* 
^ived,  and  she  slides  easily  into  her  subject. 

**  How  lately,  in  delusive  state, 
Bright  Peace  enthron'd  in  sunbeams  sate. 
Her  snowy  banner  wide  unfurPd, 
And  seem'd  to  smile  on  all  the  world ! 

**  *  Not  even  at  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight !  Surely  repose  at 
Nature's  ''  own  still  hour"  is  a  civil  right,  in  which  the  peaceable 
citizen  may  claim  the  protection  of  the  Legislature.  The  pioua 
Methodist  would  do  well  to  consider,  that  by  these  nocturnal  meet- 
ings obloquiei  (such  as  were  cast  upon  the  early  Christians)  are 
actualiv  renewed^  and  can  never  be  satisfactorUy  confuted.  The 
early  Christians  assembled  at  night  te  avoid  persecution :  no  mo- 
dern sect  can  have  any  such  pl^^^' 
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While  Joy  and  Fancy  round  her  head 
Bright  wreaths  of  rainbow  lustre  spread^ 
And  erery  eye,  and  every  breast,  - 
The  beatific  vision  blest ! 
We  gftz'd  upon  the  pageant  fair. 
And,  as  we  gaz'd,  each  vivid  hue, 
Each  floating  form  of  grace  withdrew. 
And  all  the  fairy  scene  dissolvM  in  ain^' 

The  seeond  stanza,  though  atiitnated,  is  cooiiised  and  incobe* 
rent  in  its  imagery^  and  the  same  fault  may  be  foutid  Mrith  thie 
/oiirth.  Vot  this,  however,  Mrs.  Cobbold  sooti  atx)n^s«  That 
it  was  not  Want  of  talent  which  induced  her  to  hurry  over  the  de^ 
lineatioQ  of  the  conflict,  the  following  quotation^  diuding  to  tht 
k4lle  of  Ligny^  tvill  suSiciently  ptove, 

*^  Aa  bursts  the  thunder  from  the  cloud. 
As  beats  the  hail -storm  rattling  lond. 
As  sweeps  the  blast  its  raging  course. 
So  rush'd  their  battle's  mingled  force ! 
As  meets  that  storm  the  lofty  rock, 
Finn  Brandenburg  receir^d  the  shoql^ ; 
^ent  trees  and  cHfrtfi  ruins  Ife^ 
The  awful  mass  still  frowns  on  high, 
In  undiminished  majeshr  I 
{So  undismay'd,  so  wildly  grand   . 
Appeared  the  Veteran's  dauntless  band ; 
TlioUgh  Havoc  calPd  her  hosts  from  &r, 
1  hough  Gallia's  overwhelming  war 
With  slaughter  strew'd  the  plain. 
Still  their  rent  ranks  unyielding  dofi'd. 
Still  battle's  steady  front  oppos'd. 
And  every  warrior,  ere  he  fell, 
Inscribed  his  valor's  record  well. 
In  heaps  of  foemen  slain." 

There  is  still  more  energy  in  the  picture  of  the  ranks  of  a 
square,  which,  after  having  repelled  the  repeated  charges  o^ 
cavalry,  had  been  mowed  down  by  the  murderous  fire'  of  grape- 
shot.  Some  German  Stanzas,  by  Brunckcr,  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  it ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  thai  they  ate  not  know^ 
to  Mrs.  Cobbold. 

**  Even  as  they  stood,  in  death  they  lay : 

The  glazing  ^ye,  the  livid  brow. 

Still  frown'd  defiance  on  the  foe ; 

Each  breast  high  swol'n  still  seem'd  to  feel, 

Each  stiffened  hand  still  grAsp'd  the  steel, 
.    In  that  saihe  mate  and  hofrible  array." 

^Tie  profits  of  this  Ode  Are  intended  to  be  given  to  the  Water- 
loo ;dubscription.    , 

Art. 
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AftT.  X.     The  Duel,  a  Satirical  Poem,  in  Four  Cantos, 
with  other  Poems*    By  L.  O.  Slmw*    Crown  Svo.     147  pp* 

1815. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  Mr*  Shaw  is  likely  ever  to  attaio 
any  great  share  of  reputation  as  a  poet.     He  is*  nevertheless^ 
lioC  without  a  portion  of  poetical  talent     His  ^'  Duel"  h  a  pro* 
duction  which  has  excited  our  laughter.    It  is  exceedingly  in* 
correct,  but  it  has  much  drollery  and  spirit.    The  Hudibrastio 
atyle  9feems  to  be  that  in  which  Mr,  Shaw  is  most  successful. 
The  heroes  of  the  piece  are  a  Scotch  actor  and  an  Irish  prompter^ 
belonging  to  a  coqupany  of  strolling  players ;  and  their  boast* 
|i^  atid  their  f<ears    are    very    ludicrously    described.      Tho 
seconds  wisely  prevent  bloodshed,   by  the  same  trick  as  waa 
practiced  some  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  a  well4Enown  poet  and 
;a  Scotch  tieviewef.    They  load  the  pistols  with  paper  pellets* 
The  tale  of  **  Harold*'  is  full  of  improbability,  and  is  often. tame^ 
wd  often  tiirgid.     It,  liowever»  contains  several  striking  images^ 
and  a  few  passages  which  are  not  without  merit.     But  in  fa,* 
four  of  the  vers^cation  we  can  say  nothing.    The  verse  is  blank 
verse,  and  very  bad  of  the  kind.     It  is  neither  flowing  nor  ani- 
mated.   ][t  falls  on  the  ear  with  M  the  monotony  of  a  sledge 
liammer  on  an  anvil.     jMlr.  Shaw  has  made  a  blunder  which 
pumberless  writers  have  t^ade  before  him,  and  which/  in  spite 
of  our  freouent  wamiikgs,  numberless  others  will  makle  after 
litm.    He  nas  taken  it  into  his  head  that  because,  id  writing 
Mank  verse,  he  is  delivered  from  the  trouble  of  finding  similar 
^dit^s>  it  is  easier  to  write  in  blank  verse  than  in  riiyoie. 
This  is  a  lamentaUe  ftnistake.     How  many  times  must  critics 
repeat  to  these  genj^emen^  that  prose  cut  into  lengths^  of  ten 
syllables  each,  is  npt  blank  verse ;  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
prose  disguised  and  spoiled.    T^  write  well  in  unrhymed  metre^ 
requires  a  nice  ear>  and  a  correct  judgment* 
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Art.  XI.  Domestic  Pleasures,  or  the  Happy  Fire-side. 
lUusttatei  by  UUcreiting  Con/vensaiions.  By  jt.  jB.  Faux* 
]L2mo.    9iq5  pp.    4s.  6d.     Parton  and  Harvey.     1S16. 

7lt£  address  to  the  reader  prefiqied  to  this  little  volume  in* 
forums  us,  that  it  is  the  represefitation  of  domestic  scenes  which 
actually  took  place ;  that  it  is,  in  short,  the  transcript  of  the 
daily  routine  of  tlie  occupations  of  a  family,  in  which  the  educ4- 
^pa  i)f  dte  yottU^r  memb^l^  of  k  forms  idystematically  the  pro* 
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miiient  oly^ct  of  attentipn.  The  course  of  reading  in  Mrkicli 
the  children  are  engisiged  duriog  the  period  which  the  tale  em- 
braces^ is  the  Roman  History ;  a  sketch  of  which^  given  by  the 
children,  from  the  birth  of  Romulus  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Regal  power,  forms  the  substance  of  the  narrative;  A  great 
variety  of  incidents,  such  as  usually  occur  in  every  domestic 
circle,  interrupt,' at  proper  intervals,  this  chief  pursuit;  but 
Mr.  and  -Mrs.  Bemiard,  the  heads  of  the  femily,  have  the  im- 
provement of  their  children  always  uppermost  in  their  thoughts, 
and  nothing  is  suffered  to  escape  the  parents  without  having- 
some  moral  or  reHgious  lesson  extracted  from  it  for  the  benefit 
of  their  children;  who,  without  the  distortion- of  natural  character, 
certainly  do  great  credit,  by  their  remarks  and  conduct,  to  their 
assiduous  instructors.  If  the  bemains  of  some  one  or  other  of 
the  many  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  were  coiWbrm* 
able  as  well  as  pious,  instead  of  those  of  the  fanatical  Mr. 
Oecil,  had  been  selected  for  Mr.  Bemard^s  table,  and  if  the 
newly-revjved  lullaby  of  the  Puritans,  when  they  were  preparing 
to  extinguish  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  that  the  predicted 
period  of  its  plenitude  in  the  earth  was  fast  approaching  to  its 
accomplishment,  had  not  escaped  the  lips  of  Mrs.  B.,  this  in* 
terestii^  little  work  would  have  had  our  unqualified  commenda- 
tion :  but  we  do  no;t  dwell  upon  these  exceptions.  In  every 
other  respect,  the  volume  breathes  the  genuine  spirit  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  is  admirably,  calculated  to  improve  both 
the  head  and  the  heart.  We  infer  from  a  distant  hint  or  two 
which  caught  our  attention,  that  the  rising  generation  may  poa- 
fiibly  be* benefited  by  more  of  thene  Interesting  Conver- 
sations, and  if  they  are  carried  on  with  the  same  spirit  as  the 
specimen  before  us,  we  cannot  but  encourage  the  extension. 
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^«T.  L  An  Eifquirykito  the  Effect  o/Baptismj,  Sff^  w  J^* 
9Tm  to  tM  ^v.  I>r,  Man(%  two  Tmcts  ou  Jfrn/imticUiw  umi 
dQiiVermn.    B^  th  JRev^  John  ScQit,  if.  AHtmr  of  JHotiti 

^Raptim  .a  Seal  of  the  Christian  Covenant ;.  or  Uemarki  C0t 
Dr.  Motet's  Trad  on  Megeneration.  Bjf  Thomas  T.  Bi(L 
4idph,  MAf.  Mmiaer  of  St.  Jqmes%  Briaol,^Sfc.    llsig^. 

The  8ubj^cl  of  these  IreatiaBS  id  of  the  vlimiet  impf» 
teii€e>  and  i»  neadered  peculiarly  inter^ating^  at  the  present 
■i€Mnent>  by  the  zealiaod  eacertiany  of  a  party,  to  give  eurranoy 
IP'  their  owit  conceits  and  authority  to  thmB  peculiar  notions^  hf 
a>  Gooident  appeal  to  Scripture  and  ta  (Jk  e^tabiiriied  doctiiM 
df  the  Church  of  EogUmdp  Their  aeal>  though>iiot  alv^ys  ae« 
aoiPdinjia  knowledge  nor  generally  very  consiatcnt  with  eai»» 
dour  or  charity,  is  full  of  art  and  activity^  Their  exertions  mm 
very  various,  very  extensive,  and  altogether  unnemittingi  They 
seeni  ikiequ^otlj,  indeed,  in  the  haate  andin  the  mnlttplicity/o?. 
liieir  iabotirsi  to.  *^  darken  oounsd  by  wonls  widunit:  kmmle^ep;^ 
but  ie  is  evident,  at  the  same  time,  tbati  their  confidence  irdailk 
assMming  a  lugher  note  of  accnsation  and<  defianqe,  and  is  gn^ 
duaHy  a€(|uiring  a  firmer  tone  of  assertion  and  aaBiirance4  TIm 
appear  iudeed  ta  be  well,  and  they  have  probably  bcev  loa^ 
practised  in  the  common  arts  of  controversy ;  in  tha  art  udcc^ 
tandum  vulgus  particularly.  ^^ 

On  no4)uestions  in  the  wide  fiddof  theological  enquiry  dot 
vwe-  find  more  inaccurate  blinking,  m<M«  incobeivnt  speal^sofj. 
and  mo;^  incorreot  and  various  writing^  even  from  the*  same  penu 
than  on  those  which  respect  the  nature,  the:  neana,  and  tfan 
narks  oi  regeneralion  and  oonversidn*  liAiignage,  the  medmot 
of  all  OUD  knowledge>  is  so  inadfe^at%  and  tfan  pommrAi  tf  mj>^ 
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are  so  imperfect*  as  to  render  it  perhaps  impossible,  (in  mafterf^ 
90  mnch  beyond  our  ordinary  experience,  and  our  social  rela« 
tions,  and  naturally  involving  very  various  views,  very  difficult 
and  mysterious  circumstances,)  so  to  express  the  truth,  or  our 
conception  of  the  truth,  as  not  to  give  occasion  to  misappre- 
hension,  and  consequently,  M/ith  men  so  artful  and  so  zealou»^ 
to  controversy.  When  we  view  such  subjects  in  one  light, 
(and  their  very  nature,  as  well  as  the  imperfection  of  our 
powers,  renders  it  necessary  that  we  should  so  view  them,) 
when  we  are  arguing  the  consequences  and  enforcing  tha 
duties  which  result  from  this  view,  and  when  we  are  guard* 
ing  against  the  errors  which  have  been  attached  to  the  part 
of  the  subject  befpre  us,  we  are  apt  to  give  occasion  to  pre- 
judice, to  mistake,  and  to  artifice,  to  mistate  our  meaning. 
We  may  even  seem  to  approach^  or  we  may  give  a  colour  to  the 
auspicion  that  we  approve  other  errors  equally  great,  which 
a  full  view  of  the  subject  and  a  candid  estimate  of  our  whole 
opinion,  wpuld  at  once  shew  that  Me  not  only  reject  but  abhor. 
The  force  of  the  controversy  at  present  consists,  we  think,  en- 
tirely, in  the  advantage  which  has  been  taken  by  our  assailants, 
(for  they  are  originally  unprovoked  assailants,)  of  the  difficulty 
which  naturally  belongs  to  the  subject,  increased  as  that  difficult/ 
greatly  is  by  the  inadequacy  of  language  and  the  imperfection  of 
man.  They  have  largely  declaimed  on  such  inaccurate  expres- 
fions,  as  they  have  found,  or  feigned,  in  the  writings  of  thdf 
opponents,  and  they  have  collected  with  assiduous  artifice,  manj 
insulated  passages  from  approved  authors,  which  thus  detached^ 
aided  by  their  comments,  seem  to  speak  their  sentiments,  but 
^ich,  in  their  proper  place  and  connection,  have  no  such 
gleaning  as  they  maintain.. 

The  controversy  thus  conducted  is  idle,  and  it  is  endless. 
Within  the  last  month  we  have  reperused  with  high  gratification 
the  writings  of  various  of  our  great  divines,  whose  opinions  on 
the  subject  before  us  Dr.  Mant  chiefly  follows,  and  on  the 
whole,  in  our  judgment,  very  satisfactorily  maintains.  We  have 
Jiad  special  reference  at  the  same  time  to  the  numerous  autho* 
cities  which  they  have  adduced  and  elucidated,  nor  have  we 
neglected  the  various  efforts^  apologies,  illustrations  and  asser* 
tions  of  the  various  tribes  of  enthusiasts,  within  and  without  die. 
Church^  But  what  avail  the  labours,  the  learning,  and  the  sa- 
gacity of  our  most  illustrious  divines  against  the  noisy  and  inces*-' 
aant  clamour  of  a  restless  party  ?  We  find  the  same  pr«judice». 
pertiuaciQusly*urgiid,  tod  the  same  errors  zealously  maintained^ 
with  a  Jbundle  of  opposite  authorities,  hastily  collected  and  art- 
fiiUy  entoBoed,  widi  scarce  a  reference  to  those  confutationa^ 
wbich  have  been  before  the  public  for  a  long  series  of  years^ 
and  wbich  have  never  vet  met  with  a  patient  and  a  pertinent  reply. 
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Dr.  Waterland'ii  admirable  Sermon  on  Regeneration  is  jet 
mnansweredy  and  we  believe  unanswerable;  nor  do  we  deem 
the  general  positions  of  Dr.  Mant  in  any  danger  from  the  rude 
attacks  of  Mr.  Scott^  who  displays  much  readiness^  some  ability, 
and  great  artifice.  Still  less  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  Remarks  of  Mr.  Biddulph,  who  is  feeble  and  flimsy,  and  not 
by  any  means,  we  thinks  master  of  the  merits  of  the  subject. 
lliese  gentlemen,  however,  fancy  themselves  invincible;  the 
latter  quite  as  much  so  as  the  former ;  and  they  both  deal  their 
Uows  and  utter  their  complaints  with  becoming  confidence  and 
m^fa  great  self-complacency.  So  far  for  the  present  are  they 
safe  in  their  fancied  security;  for  it  is  not  in  the  hasty  pages  of 
a  Review  that  a  formal  answer  can  be  furnished  to  two  such  col- 
lections  of  subtlety  and  declamation.  Something  useful,  how* 
ever,  may  even  here  perhaps  be  attained,  by  removing  irrelevant 
matter,  by  lopping  off  redundancies,  and  by  reducing  the  sub* 
ject  of  dispute  within  its  proper  limits.  In  attempting  this,  we 
would  avoid  repetition  as  much  as  possible,  and  therefore  v  e' 
Tenture  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  British  Critic  for  July,  1814, 
Art.  IV.  and  to  recommend  a  serious  perusal  of  the  work  therein 
considered,  and  of  the  authorities  with  which  it  so  remarkably 
abounds.  The  question  between  Dr.  Mant  and  his  opponents 
is  in  effect  the  same,  in  many  essential  particulars,  as  Mr.  Nolan 
lias  discussed  with  so  much  ability  and  elucidated  with  so  much 
learning.  The  cause  or  ground  of  the  whole  dispute  consists  in 
the  low  estimation  (see  the  Art.  referred  to,  p.  55,)  in  which 
the  Christian  sacraments  are  held,  and  in  the  positive  conviction' 
entertained  by  Messrs.  Scott,  Biddulph,  and  Co.  that  they  are 
Jiot  the  necessary,  nor  even  the  common  means  of  grace. 

To  remove  at  once  one  great  source  of  declamation  and  contro- 
versy, let  it  be  particularly  noted  that  we  speak  only,  and  that  we 
mt  entitled  only  to  speak,  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  those 
to  whom  the  terms  of  Christian  salvation  are  offered  and  are 
possible.  We  mak^  this  remark,  because  these  gentlemen  (Scott, 
p.  127i  &<^*  AQd  Biddulph,  p.  110,  &c.)  rather  rudely  run  riot 
in  their  declamations  against  their  opponents,  as  if  forsooth  . 
they  consigned,  without  mercy,  to  eternal  damnation,  all  those  ' 
unfortunate  persons,  infants  and  adults,  who  are  born^  live,  and 
die,  WHERB  BAPTISM  MAY  NOT  BB  HAB.  The  accusation  is 
very  grave,  and  wherever  and  to  whomsoever  these  charitable 
declaimers  sliall  be  able  with  justice  to  affix  the  gross  guilt  of 
so  horrible  a  judgment,  the  criminals  merit  their  severest  repro- 
bation. But  leidly,  gentlemen^  to  the  best  of  oiir  knowledge 
and  belief,  die  men  ^^bem  you  so  rashly  accuse  are  not  guilty^ 
sor  do  4i€sr  seal  principles  admit  of  the  abominable  inference. 
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In  matters  of  revelation^  we  should  keep  strictly  to  our  record- 
We  have  no  right  to  meddle  wijth  any  thing  beyond  it^  nor  t» 
indulge  in  idle>  perhapis  impious^  suppositions  on  either^  side^ 
which  we  can  never  verify^  and  which  are  therefore  impertineotj 
even  if  they  are  innocent.  The  Church  bears  evideooe  to  the 
truth  which  she  has  received^  and  has  no  right  to  extend  her  go^ 
quiries^  nor  to  give  her  judgment,  beyond  the  limits  to  which  by 

.  a  direct  revelation  she  is  restricted..   The  Church  of  Etigland 
has  admirably  marked  her  mode^y  and  her  moderation  in  this  n» 

,  in  every  other  respect.  She  gives  conditional  assurance^  and 
indicates  her  delegated  judgment  with  respect  to  those  that  ar# 
w'ithin;  but  them  that  are  without  God  judgeth  (  1  Cor.  v.  13.). 
They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  her  jurisdiction  and  prerogntive* 
Peiliaps  we  would  all  do  well  (even  those  who  talk  ^ith  so> 
much  assurance^  and  who  claim  so  extensive  an  experience^ of. 
spiritual  infiuence^)  to  follow  tlie  example  of  our  venerable  im^ 
tber.  She  assures  u^^  that  ^^  it  is  certain  by  God's  wordj  that 
children  which  ^XQ  b^ptiaed»  dying  before  they  commit  actual 
sin^  are  undoubtedly^  ^ved*"  Why^  we  have  heard  it  ofteo 
asked,  does  she  limit  God's  mescyf  She  does  not  limit  btr 
mercy,  wbicb  she  testifies  to  be  is^nite  and  over  all  hia  wodts. 
Why  then  does  she  not  ext«])d.her  assiiranoe  to  all  children  tbuii 
dying  ?  Because  the  revelation  has  not  been  committed  ta  ber^ 
9nd  slie  were  not  a  feithful  witness,  were  she  to.  arouse  us  witk 
assertions  and  conclusions,  however  important  and  intenvstiog: 
we  might  be  disposed  to  deem  thtm,  beyond  the  written  p&aoxA. 
of  which  she  is  the  lEeeperw 

^  ThB  Confession  of  Faith^  compiled  by  the  tebel  divma  «£ 
Westminster,  and  adopted  astbe  oonfession  of  the  Kiik  of  Sc«l^ 
land,  enforces  a  much  higher  estimation  of  tlio  sacrament,  of 
baptism  than  now  obtains  in  that  country ;  but  it  will^  notw^ti* 
standing,  particularly  gffitify  our  opponents  here,  inasmuch  ««. 
It  determines  with  decision  l^t  point,  which  the^  deem  aQ> im- 
portant, and  with  which  our  d\vu  Cburcbj  as  totally  luumthfir^, 
r^sed,  presumes  not  to  meddle* 

*'  Although  it  be  a  gineat  sin  to  contenm  or  neglect  diis  or- 
dinance, yet  grace  and  salvation  are  not  so  inseparably  annexed 
unto  it,  as  that  no  person  can  be  regenerated  or  saved  without  it,  or^ 
that  all  tiiat  we  baptized  are  undo^te^y'tegenerated.^  Conf*  ^ 
Faithy  ch.  xxviii.  5* 

In  spite  of  this  ^reat  and  grave  authority,  we  respect,  9#. 
becomes  us,  the  modesty,  and  admire,  as  it  merits  the  mode*- 
ration  of  our  venerable  Church,  and,  after  her.  e;^n]|pl^>  we 
think  our^lves  entitled  to.  narrow  the  subject  matter  of  the  pi:e«^ 
i|fBt  dispute^  l)y  rejecting  all  Hn^uthorised  speculations  and  in^^ 
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Jh^encBS,  aud  bj  cmifimtig  oar  eonsider&tiaii  to  the  terou  of  the 
Gospel  and  to  the  copdition  of  those  to  whom  these  terms  are 
diflftiuctly  oflFered.     Secret  thinga  belong  unto  die  Lord  our 
God :  but  those  things  which  are  revealed,  belong  unto  us  and 
tif  our  chitdren  for  ever^  that  we  Pnsty  do  ail  the  words  of  this  law. 
(Dent.  xxia.  ${).)    Christiani^  is  more  hkely  to  be  .spoiled  than 
benefited^  throi^h  philosophy  and  vain  deceit^  (Col.  ii.  8.)  and 
we  am  not  without  suspicion^  dkat  some  oF  the  principles  aud 
positions  which  we  are  combating,  are  derived  from  this  delu* 
sive  aoarce,  and  are  enforced^  uot  by  spiritual  influence^  but  by 
carnal  devices. 
Mr.  Scott  says,  p.  5. 

"  It  ia  well  known,  that»  in,  early  times,  strong  language  came 
into  use,  in  the  Christian  Church,  concerning  baptism,  and  the 
blessings  connected  with  it.  On  what  principles  it  was  thus  used 
may  hereafter,  in  some  degree,  appear.  It  is  likewise  well  known^ 
that  the  Church  ^bf  England  has  seen  good  to  retain  a  portion  [say 
all  that  is  essential]] '  of  this  language,  particularly  by  speaking  of 
every  one  whom  she  has  admitted  to  baptism,  as  born  again  and 
regenerated  by  God's  Holy  Spirit.** 

This  fact,  however  Mr.  S.  may  choose  to  expLiin  it,  is  in 
^'  SQiaa  degree"  important,  and  is  altogether  unquestionable. 
It  was  called  the  sacrament  of  absolution  aud  indulgence ;  and, 
accordingly  iu  the  Nicene  Creed  we  ^^  acknowledge  one  bap«[ 
tism  for  the  remission  of  sins."    It  was  also  called  the  gift — > 
the  groce,— the  unction, — the  illumination, — the  garment  of*  im- 
mortaiiti^^^Ae  iaver  of  regeneration, — the  regeneration  of  the 
scful, — the  water  o/'/j/e,— the  Divine  fountain, — the  seal  or  cha^ 
rflc^er— the  re/Ae2£?«/,— the  sanctification, — and  whatever  else  is 
preciouaor  honourable.  See  particularly  Bingham's  Works,  vol.  i. 
book  ati.  ch.  I,  &c.  Hey's  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  iv,  p.  279,  and 
Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  Preface.     This  "  strong  lan- 
guage" has  descended  to  us  from  the  earliest  times,  appears  to  be 
taken  from  Scripture,  and  is  certainly  adopted  in  all  us  essential 
parts  by  the  Chuixh  of  England.     This  adoption  is  so  certain  and 
so  unpleasant  to  the  partisan  skirmishers,  that  even  Mr.  Simeon, 
a  distinguished  division  general  of  the  corps,  acknowledges ''  that, 
a  si^iGiiT  alteration,  in  two  or  three  instances,  would  be  an 
improvement,  since  it  would  take  off  a  burthen  from  many 
minds,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  labourbd  explanations. 
The  most  common  gifts,  graces,  or  blessings,  connected  with 
the  notion  of  baptism  in  the  ancient  Church,  were  regeneration 
^  the  remission  of  sins ;  and  that  this  connection  is  preserved 
by  the  Church  of  England  is  uncjpi&slionable.     Her  words  may 
P^rhqpi  bear  a  different  meaning,  if  men  will  condescend  to 
twiit  positive  expressions  by  |;ratuitous  assumptions  and  artfi^t 
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hypotheses ;  but  that  this  is  their  natural  import  is  certain  ;  nof 
can  we  conceive  any  good  reason  for  opposing  this  connection, 
which  most  certainly  was  not  unintentional^  through  the  me* 
dium  of  laboured  explanations. 

The  word  regeneration  was  in    common  use  .  among  the 
JewSj  and  bad  an  appropriate  meaning  when  it  was  first  used 
by    our     Saviour    in     his     conversation    with    Nicoderaus, 
John  iii.  S,  5-     '^  Tis  abundantly  evident  (says  Wall,  Infant 
3aptUm,  Introduction,  p.  Iviii.)  that  the  commcMi  phrase  of 
the  Jews  was  to  call  the  baptism  of  a  proselyte,  hb  rege» 
neration  or  new  birth;  and  the  Christians  did  in  all  ancient 
times  continue  the  use  of  this  name  for  baptism.''    See  also 
Wat&latid^8  Sermon  and  refereuces^  new  edition,  p.  3.     Mr. 
biddulph,  idly  or  ignorantly,  doubts  whether  *'  the  words  of  our 
Lord  to  Nicodemus  have  any  reference  whatever  to  the  or- 
dinance of  baptism."     He  then  concedes  the  point  so  far  as  to 
express  his  belief  '^  that  our  great  Teacher  therein  alluded,  by 
anticipation,  to  that  sacrament  which  he  intended  to  ordain  iit 
bis  Church/'     Biddulph,  p.  8.     Now  we  believe  that  the  word 
"was  used  in  reference  to  the  ceremony  with  which  Nicodemua 
uras  acquainted,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  indicate  to  him  a 
similar  and  a  superior  institution,  about  to  be  established  in  the 
Christian  Church.    There  would  have  been  no  wonder  what* 
ever,  nor  any  cause  of  censure,  in  the  strange  misapprehension 
of  Nicodemus,  unless  the  word  had  a  reference  to  its  common 
lise  among  the  Jews.     Our  Saviour  was  doubtless  indicatii^,  or 
preparing  for,  the  introduction  of  something  new ;  but  it  was 
in  language,  and  through  the  medium  of  analogy,  which  a  master 
6f  Israel  ought  to  have  understood.     Mr.  Scott,  p.  27,  Sic.  ad- 
mits that  the  expression  ^'  alludes  to  baptism,  though  by  anti- 
cipation, since  that  sacrament  was  not  yet  ordained ;  and  I  con- 
ceive (he  adds)  the  same  language  might,  without  impropriety, 
have  been  used>  had  the  appointment  of  baptism  never  been  in- 
tended.''   This  gentleman  goes  on,  in  the  usual  stile  of  his 
corps,  to  shew  of  what  little  consequence  water  baptism  is.     He 
does  this  indeed  under  the  notion  of  exalting  the  Spirit,  and  he 
professes  to  preserve  his  reverence  for  both,  though  he  expressly 
*^  attributes  a  less  necessary  efficacy  to  the  former;"  as  we 
should  do,  were  we  disposed  rashly,  and  even  with  all  the  proper 
provisos  and  professions  in  like  cases  used,  to  put  asunder  what 
Christ  hath  joined  together/' 

But  is  this  union  of  Christ's  appointment,  and  b  it  es^ 
sentiaH  Mr.  Scott,  p.  SI,  &c.  endeavours  to  throw  some 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  by  objecting  to  us  the  passage,  *'  He 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  tire.*' 
Mr.'  Biddulph,  p.  Q,  quotes  the  same  text,  and  adds  Saurin's 
eaplanation,    i.  e.   *'    with    spiritual    fire ;"    intimating    thai 
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baptism  is  not  9ufficient^  but  '^  that  a  greater  change  must  take 
place  in  us  than  that  which  water  makes  on  the  surface  of  our 
bodies.'*    It  were  sufficient  to  remark^  that  water  baptism  has 
been  continued  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  present^  and  that 
the  universal  practice  of  the  Church  is  the  best  commentary  on 
the  sense  of  Scripture^  and  on  the  import  and  necessity  of  thii 
ordinance.    With  respect  to  the  Baptism  by  fire,  we  have  no 
such  example  to  guide  us  in  our  enquiries— -whether  it  meant 
^' the  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire;'  (for  though  Mr.  S.  pe« 
remptorily  rejects  this  conclusion,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely ;) 
or  martyrdom.,  (which  Origen  was  wont  to  speak  of  under  the 
name  of  Baptism   by  fire.     See  Bingham,  1,452.)  it  is  cer* 
tainly  of  little  moment  for  us  to  determine,  or  the  means  of  de** 
termination  would  have  been  more  easy.    But  it  is  really  a  pity, 
while  these  men  were  new  furbishing  this  old  objection,  and 
probably  at  the  very  time  that  they  were  in  earnest  search  of  ser« 
viceable  authorities,  that  they  did  not  happen  to  light  upon,  xyt 
that  they  were  pleased  to  overlook,  the  remarkable  passage  of 
Hooker,  which  they  wil)  find  in  our  last  Number,  p.  123,  and  to 
whieh  we  again  entreat,  with  little  hope  of  advantage  we  con* 
fess,  their  most  serious  attention.     Hooker  is  an  invaluable  and 
inimitable  author,  when  the  party  even  by  a  little  artifice  cao 
quote  him  to  their  purpose ;  but  he  is  no  better  than  Dr.  Water* 
£md  and  Dr.  Mant,  when>  as  is  frequently  the  case,  his  sound 
sense  and  stubborn  reasoning  are  found  to  be  altogether  unser* 
viceable* 

We  will  not  presume  to  question  the  sincerity  of  Messrs* 
S.  B.  and  Co..  but  we  may  be  permitted  calmly  to  combat 
tfieir  opinions,  and  seriously  to  lament,  the  nature  and  the 
consequences  of  their  zeal.  Their  zeal,  for  what  they  call  spi« 
ritual  regeneration,  seems  to  surround  them  with  a  mist  so  im<' 
pervious,  that  they  cannot  perceive,  what  is  so  obvious  to  all 
who  are  beyond  their  circle,  that  they  are  really  labouring  to 
undermine  the  most  sacred  institutions  of  the  Gospel,  institutions 
essentially  necessary  not  only  to  preserve  the  form,  but  to 
secure  the  substance.  Mr.  Simeon  declares,  in  terms  which 
might  be  very  tolerable  in  the  mouth  of  a  Socinian  or  a  Deist, 
but  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  very  unbecoming,  if  not  scan« 
dalous,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  £ngland, 
that  regeneration  cannot  be  the  same  with  baptism,  since 
^'  baptism  is  an  outward  work  of  man  upon  the  body,  regenera* 
tion  is  an  inward  work  of  God  upon  the  soul."  Skeleton  Ser* 
mons,  vol.  i.  p.  369-  This  is  sufficiently  bold ;  but  so  far  it  is 
fair  and  honest ;  for  it  is  the  necessary  result  and  the  legitiinate 
consequence  of  the  principles  of  those  men  who  distinguish  re<- 
generation  from  baptism*  If  the  consequence  were  also  just 
and  trucj  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  aidding  to  itj  that  bap^ 
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tUm  &ia^  in  no  wise  to  be  retmned  in  the  Church;  for  a  cere4 
weny  raorfe  ueel^sa,  more  imignificant,  and  we  will  add,  more 
abtfiml  find  ^van  UasfAemoiis  than  baptism  would  dieii  he,  we 
dnMc  teiindt  be  imagined. 

The  fatal  error  into  which  these  men  have  fallen,  (for  it  is  eti 
€rror  which  ^*ou)d  not  have  been  tolerated  in  die  better  dajs  df 
ihe  Church,)  is  founded^  we  are  convinced,  in  philosophy  and 
^«fi  deceit.  Not  that  we  consider  Mr.  Simeon,  or  Mr.  Scott^ 
lOT  Mr.  Biddulpb,  Or  any  of  thote  whom  they  lead  9r  follow,  as 
profound  {yhilosophcrs ;  hut  we  certainly  consider  ihem  as  witln 
lidd  ttom  perceiving  the  truth,  by  false  reasoning  and  carnal 
devices.  Is^y  more,  however  harsh  it  may  appear,  we  are 
aeifiotisly  convmced  that  the  principle,  upon  which  they  arguej 
earned  to  its  legitiiliiate  length,  will  land  them  in  absolute  inw 
Mality*  These  are  v&y  grave  remarks,  and  we  do  not  hazard 
ibem  ndhly.  The  Gospel  is  a  spiritual  institution,  and  its  ob<< 
jact  is  in  tlie  highest  degree  moral  and  pure  an<l  holy.  The 
Messed  Redeemer,  knowing  perfectly  what  is  in  man,  adapted 
jdfe  heai^ly  systekn  to  the  constitution  of  his  Creatures.  Mfin 
wicboet  rectemption  is  nothing.  But  even  redemption,  thoif  h 
jl  is  ati  umnerited  gratuity,  implies  means  by  which  its  imme- 
diate eonse^ences  may  be  ap{^ed  and  its  ultimate  bleSisiBga 
jeottf^* 

The  Redeemer  established  the  new  covenant  wkh  the  so* 
efifiea  of  himself,  and  instructed  bis  followers  in  the  meaha 
by  which  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he  thus 
parefaaifed  should  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  our  necessities  mid 
tki  the  laltiitiate  elevaition  and  permanent  happiness  of  ournaSsure. 
As  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  and  the  necessary  seals  of  the 
new  eoaenaat,  he  instituted  the  Sacraments  df  Baptism  and  of 
Ibe  Lord's  supper.  •  Regeneration,  the  remission  of  sin,  and  the 
l^mise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,are  intimately,  we  will  even  add,  are 
essentjally  eonnected  with  baptism  in  Scripture,  in  the  tcsti« 
nony,  writings,  and  practice,  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  in  the 
ereeds,  articles,  homilies,  and  practice,  of  the  Church  of  Eng«« 
tend.  Respecting  this  connection  there  would  probably  never. 
bave  been  any  dispute,  had  men  been  content  with  the  plaia 
liractical  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  bad  they  not  attempted 
to  he.  wise  beyond  what  is  written.  Forsooth,  they  cannot 
imagine  how  grace  should  be  attached  to  an  outward  ordinance^ 
to  an  outward  work  of  man,  observe,  upon  the  body.  Tlien' 
they  are  further  persuaded  that  grace  must  be  conferred  before 
l^aptism,  «ven  when  it  is  righdy  received  ;  and  this  grace  can  be 
notfaing  but  regeneration,  therefore,  in  eflPect,  regeneration  is 
•  Itidependent  of  baptism.  We  have  to  add  enquiries  into  pre* 
destination,  resembling  the  fatalism  of  Pagan  antiquity  on  the 
ene  hand,  and  th^  necessitarian  theory  of  modem  philoapphvoiik 
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iht  otter.  '  W€  have  ako  to  consider  the  impprtant  fect^.  Aatik 
we^candkcotier  no  dlffiennce  between  a  baptised  infant  and  ono 
unteiptiMd.;  and  tliat  a  Quaker  may  be  a  belter  man  than  m 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Then  we  must  submit  tor 
he  alarmed  iwllh  a  Umentabie  cry  df  "  danger  to  the  sonls  of 
men;''  seeSiddolph^  p.  lit. — to  be  frightened  with  a  fancied 
reaetBlblaiice  lo  Pbpery,  with  a  revival  of  the  opus  operaium, 
Md  e^n  vrhh  the  acEcuMifion  of  Antinomianism.  Ibid.  p.  IW* 
S^o%  cb.  V.  also  ch.  Mii.  and  note^  p.  225.  AM  this  is  indeed 
tery  serious  and  wety  alarming^  if  k  were  not,  at  the  same  time« 
very  silly  and  very  irrelevant.  The  Deist  tells  us,  You  pretend 
to  prove  the  truth  Of  Christianity  by  an  appeal  to  prophecy  and 
lUiracIes.  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  argument  from  pro« 
phecy.  X  do  not 'Understand  the  particulars.  The  application 
is  HGft  only  dottbtfal^  but  it  is  various  ;  nor  do  I  think  it  worth 
my  labile  to  esthnate  the  sum  :  if  there  is  much  virtue  in  it,  it 
is  tnade  up  of  varying  details,  the  «um  can  neither  be  accurate^ 
nor  important.'  I  reject  miracles  as  an  idle  pretence^  an  odious* 
ifinrpositfon.  I  never  saw  a  miracle.  You  never  saw  a  miracle.' 
The  laws  of  nature  are  uniform.  Experience  is  against  mi* 
ladLesj  therefore  no  testimony  can  proye  them.  *^  The  proba- 
biiily  of  the  continuance  ot  the  laws  of  nature^  is  superior^  ia 
our  estima^i^  to  every  other  evidence^  and  to  that  of  historical 
ibote  the  best  established*"  £din«  Rev.  Mp.  xlvi.  p.  3^.  Thera^ 
fta^  my  experience  bmng  opposite  tO(  your  history  and  coiivic<^ 
tx^B,  i  am  right  and  you  are  wrong.  We  think  we  hav^  made- 
here  no  bad.  defence  for  the  Deists^  with  the  aid  cff  a  wevtby 
Edinburgh  reviewer  of  that  trultf  candid  and  enlighten^ 
school.  They  probably  will  not  thank  us  for  our  aid,  for  being 
already  determined^  they  do  not  require  it.  It  is  of  some  value^ 
however,  and  may  still  be  useful,  inasmuch  as  the  same  mode 
of  argument^  mutatis  mutandis,  is  adopted  by  the*  party  who 
deny  the  connection  between  baptism  and  regeneration.  £xpe« 
rjience  especially  is  the  grand  criterion  of  judgment. 

'*  But  now,  in  point  of  fact,  is  any  such  striking  diflbrence  of 
dbaracter  to  be  generally  or  ^equently  traced  between  our  dhiU 
dren,  who  are^  baptized,  and  those  children  of  dksenten,  who 
gvsiw  up  without  baptism  ?  Does  any  marked  distinction  between 
theai  appear,  which  we  are  warranted  to  ascribe  to  the  enjojnEnent 
of  baptism  among  one  party,  or  the  want  of  it  in  the  other  ?  or  is  it 
consistent  with  the  avowed  principles  of  Scripture  to  believe,  that, 
among  a  number  of  persons,  some  ^  are  children  of  wrath,'  and 
the  others  *  children  of  grace  and  heirs  of  eternal  happiness,* 
while  no  perceptible  difference  can  be  pointed  out  in  their  spirit 
and  character  ?  Is  this  agreeable  to  the  maxim,  <  In  Christ  Jesus, 
n^er  circumcisioa  availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a 
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new  creature,*  bat  '  faith  which  worketh  by  love  ?*  •  Is  this  er&P 
biting  God  as  <  no  respecter  of  persons  ?'  or  rather  is  not  thiv 
falling  pfecisely  into  the  errors  which  proved  fatal  to  the  Jews  V^^ 
Scott,  p*  224. 

We  trust  our  statement  will  be  found  to  be  correct,  and 
that  it  is  evident  that  the  experience  of  Mr.  S.  (applied 
in  the  saa;ie  rambUug  and  irregular  manner  as  the  expe* 
ri^e  of  Deists,  is  applied  in  reference  to  the  evidence  of 
oairacles)  is  deemed  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  is  no  such  coa-> 
flection  betv/een  baptism  and  regeneration,  as  the  Scriptures  in- 
dicate and  the  Church  asserts.  Had  the  principles  which  we 
maintain  any  tendency  to  promote  antinomianism,  or  to  fix  the 
confidence  of  our  converts  in  the  mere  (^re  operatOp  an  accusa-* 
^on  \ihich  we  shall  do  more  than  deny  by  and  bye — still  might 
we  justly  exhibit  this  rash  use  of  experience  as  altogether  inap- 
plicable and  delusive,  and  nothing  were  more  easy  than  to  shew 
that,  as  it  has  been  applied  to  spiritual  influence,  it  has  led  not 
accidentally  but  of  necessity  to  the  grossest  errors  in  principle, 
and  to  the  grossest  immoralities  in  practice.  In  a  note  on  the 
passage  which  we  have  quoted,  Mr.  S.  asserts,  that  Dr.  Mant's 

*  ^  Doctrine  respecting  one  Sacrament,  a  good  deal  resembles  that 
<»f  the  Papists,  respecting  the  other,  or  indeed  respecting  both.-^ 
First,  as  transubstantiation  requires  us  to  believe  cmitrary  to  the 
evidence  of  our  senses,  so  this  doctrine,  concerning  the  great  and 
wonderful  changes  produced  in  the  very  nature  of  those  who  are 
baptized,  requires  us  to  believe  contrary  to  experience:  and  in  both 
cases,  the  demand  seems  to  be  made  upon  us,  equally  without  au« 
thori^  of  Scripture/* 

It  does  indeed  strike  u^with  no  common  astonishment,  that 
Mr.  S.  does  not  perceive  the  immeasurable  distance  between  the 
two  things  which  he  so  confidently  compares.  The  senses  in  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  perfect  sanity  cannot  possibly  deceive' 
lis.  Their  report  is  true  as  the  voice  of  God ;  for  the  arrange* 
ment  by  wliich  they  convey  to  us  the  knowledge  of  external  ob* 
jects  is  his  work.  (See  an  admirable, 'and,  we  presume,  a  new 
argument  against  transubstantiation  in  the  article  Supper  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  £ncyclop'aBdia  Britannica,  third  edition,  written,  we 
believe,  by  Bishop  Gleig.)  It  betrays  an  almost  incredible  con* 
fusion  pf  thought,  to  compare  and  consider  as  equivalent,  the 
senses  reporting  on  two  pieces  of  bread  or  other  matter;  and  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Scott  operating  on,  or  examining  two  young  pcr^ 
sons,  the  one  baptized  and  the  other  not ;  or  any  number  of  per* 
sons  of  any  age,  and  presuming  to  determine  from  his  observa 
tion  which  he  calls  experience,  the  spiritual  influence  to  which 
they  have  been  or  are  subject. 

.  If  the  baptized  youth,  or  other  persoa  bas  |>eeii  neglected  in 
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bb  Christian  education,  or^  through  the  force  of  temptation  and 
of  the  seductions  that  are  in  the  world,  has  fallen  away  from  his 
Christian  duty,  his  baptism,  while  he  continues  in  that  state,  is  of 
little  value  to  him.    It  increases  his  guilt  and  his  danger.     But 
it  is  taking  the  subject  matter  in  dispute  for  granted,  to  say  that 
thi»  person  was  never  regenerated*    It  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
Tash,  and  it  is  infinitely  more  unjust,  on  such  a  comparison  as  wa 
can  possibly  make  of  two  persons  of  regular  lives,  the  one  bap- 
tized and  the  other  not ;  to  venture  to  determine  from  our  pre« 
tended  experience  bow  far  either  or  both  may  or  may  not  be  sub* 
ject  to  spiritual  influence.    The  Gospel  is  at  once  plain  and 
practical.    He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved.-^ 
Faith  and  baptism  infer  of  necessary  obl^ation  purity  of  hearty 
and  propriety  of  conduct.     It  is  better  to  teach  this  simpk 
lesson,  than  to  dote    about  questions,  and  strifes  of  wonis, 
whereof  Cometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmisings,  perverso 
disputings.  See.  1  Tim.  vi.  4.  5.     Let  us  instruct  the  baptized  to 
add  to  their  faith,  virtue,  8cc. :  He  that  believeth  not,  and  whom, 
therefore,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  we  cannot  expect  to  be 
baptized,  shall  be  damned ; — let  us  warn  him  of  his  danger ;  in- 
struct him,  if  we  have  opportunity,  in  his  du^,  and  bring  him,  if 
we  can  to  faith,  and  to  baptism.    In  this  way  we  have  a  rational 
and  a  Christian  ground  of  procedure ;  and  in  the  humble  exer* 
cise  of  oiir  duty,  have  every  reason  to  expect  the  aid  and  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  ;  but  the  presumptuous  questions  and  endless 
distinctions  respecting  spiritual  and  baptismal  regeneration  and 
experience  are  in  effect  nothing  better  than  mere  fables  minister- 
ing questions,  rather  than  godly  edifying.     How  often  do  they 
operate  on  heated  imaginations,  producing  a  mere  fqrm  of  godli- 
ness ;  aye,  truly,  (by  their  own  acknowledgement  we  have  the 
frequent  proof)  a  mere  form  of  vain  words  and  groundless  ima- 
ginations ?     How  often  do  such  presumptuous  men  creep  into 
houses,  and  under  the  false  form  of  mere  verbal  holiness,  lead  cap- 
tive silly  women,  laden  with  sins,  led  away  with  divers  lusts,  ever 
learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  f 
1  Tim.  iii.  5,  6,  7- 

After  the  passage  respecting  the  senses  and  experience^ 
Mr.  Scott  adds  a  dash  of  very  unbecoming  odium  on  the- 
priestly  presumption  of  his  opponents,  which  is  falsely  ap« 
plied,  and  has,  really,  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  at  issue  ; 
and  he  finishes  his  note  with  the  sneering  regret  **  that  ihe  prac- 
tice once  prevalent,  has  not  been  retained,  of  deferring  baptism 
till  the  very  article  of  death ;  that  the  receiver  of  such  inestima- 
ble benefits  may  not  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  forfeiting 
them  again."  We  know  no  language  sulficiently  strong  to  re- 
jprove  these  unworthy,  these  scandalous  arts  of  controversy.  The 
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best  reproof^  peiiiitps,  is  that  bi«)  oppdttenfls  hetre  never  gi^en  fb^ 
«ligh)|ek  ground  ibr  hn  calumniouB  insinuatiotis^  nor  Any  occasien 
nvhtfteter  to  bis  odious  sneerB. 

**  *rhose  who  in  the  pTimitive  Cliurdi  put  off  their  baptism  till  the 
time  of  their  death,  knew  that  baptism  was  a  prqfession  of  holiness^ 
and  an  undertaking  to  keep  the  faith,  and  live  according  to  the 
commandments  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  as  soon  as  ever  they  were 
baptized,  that  is,  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  made  profession  to  be 
Christ's  disciples,  they  were  bocmd  to  keep  all  the  laws  of  Christ : 
snd  therefore  that  they  deferred  their  baptism,  was  so  ^egious  a 
prtsvarieation  of  their  duty,  that  as  in  all  reason  it  might  ruin  tbdr. 
hopes,  so  it  proclaimed  their  folly  to  all  the  world,  l^r  as  soon  m 
6irer  they  were  eoftyinoed  in  their  anderstanding,  they  were  obliged 
m  thtir  oonscienceb.  And  although  bsqitism  does  pij^lish  the  pro- 
ikmoit,  and  is  l&e  the  forms  and  solemnities  of  law ;  yet  a  maa  is 
bomid  to  live  the  life  of  a  Christian,  as  soon  as  ever  he  believes  the 
doctrine  and  eommandments  of  Christianity ;  for  indeed  be  ia 
oUiged,  as  soon  as  he  can  use  reason,  or  liear  reason*'*  Jer.  Tay<^ 
lor's  Ductor  Dubitantium,  book  2,  chap.  3,  rule  xvi. 

How  different  is  the  language  of  this    venerable  Bishop^ 
"vrfien  contemplating  and  confuting  the  very  error  with  which 
Mr.  S.  falsely  reproaches  his  brethren,  from  the  petnlant  flip-^ 
pancy  <Jf  the  modem  ministers  of  spiritual  religion. 
'  We  have  not  yet  heard  the  worst : 

^^  To  extinguish  all  true  and  spiritual  religion  among  us ;  to  re» 
'  duce  Christianity  to  a  system  pf  external  distinctions ;  and  to  sub* 
atitute  for  its  humble,  holy,  vital  spirit,  that  compound  of  self- 
righteous  pride  and  antinoraian  lieentiousness,  which  characterised 
the  Jewish  Church,  in  its.  last  and  worst  days ;  is  to  my  apprehen- 
«on,  the  direct  tendency  of  such  doctrines  as  we  are  contemplating/' 
Scott,  p.  226. 

This  buasUe,  holy>  and  vital  spirited  man  proceeds  to  address 
Aoee  meoibers  of  our  Estabhshment,  whom  he  thus  outrageously 
insults ;  and  to  exhibit  to  tlieir  view  the  Jewish  Church  in  the 
period  of  her  approaching  and  well-merited  dissolution^  as,  ''a 
beacon  to  us  (to  them  he  doubtless  means)  to  warn  its  (them) 
against  the  latal  tendency"  of  a  false  confidence,  like  that  which 
tboae  doctrines  tend  to  generate  in  us  {them),  with  a  long  tirade  to 
the  aanee  effect.  We  should  have  much  more  respect  than  we 
have  for  men  and  atiniaters  of  a  vital  ^rit,  did  we  remark  more 
fie^iently  in  their  character,  conduct  and  writings^  that  cha- 
rily  which  tbinloeth  no  evil>  and  some  portion  of  that  meekness 
^d  modesty  which  are  meant  to  distingui^  tlie  children  of  God* 
Mr  fiiddulph  runs  much  the  same  course^  not  quite  so  riotously^ 
with  bia  ccwdjutor  \  aad  be  too  remarks  with  singular  modesty^ 
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-^^^  Hie  g^eat  daj  wliich  w  approacbiog^  will  show  m4i» 
are  the  true  and  best  iueiKiber«  of.  the  orthodox  apostolis. 
Caiurch  of  England."  P.  137.  The  attaek  of  Mr.  Scott  k 
nide^  nnohrktian^  caiumiriotts  to  the  most  extravagafit  d«!grae> 
and  altogether  without  ground  or  provocation.  The  challenge 
of  Mt.  Biddulpfa  is  in  the  highest  degree  awful.  We  fear,  and 
we  deeply  regret  that  it  is  not  made  in  a  Christian  spirit. 

It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  to  consider  it  in  any  light,  with- 
out feeling  that  the  mind  which  conceived  and  uttered  such  aa 
appeal  in  such  circumstances  was  under  the  temporary  dominioa 
at  least  of  very  gross  and  carnal  presuoiptiou.     Serious  convic-^ 
don  there  should  be ;  we  respect  it  in  all  men^  however  much 
ihey  may  differ  from  ourselves.    We  are  persuaded^  however, 
that  we  see  here  combined  with  it  a  spirit  of  reproach,  and  som^- 
Uiing  like  the  triumph  of  certain  supeniority;  "never  unquestion-' 
ably  more  miserably  misplaced  than  at  the  period  of  issuing  a 
Qballenge  so  solemn,  which  will  be  so  certainly  fulfilled,  and  so 
unalterably  decisive.    With  sentiments  of  the  most  solemn  awe, 
with  all  the  seriousness  and  sincerity  of  which  we  are  capable, 
but  not  without  fear  and  trembling ;  we  accept  his  challenge, 
first  fof  ourselves,  unworthy  as  we  feel  ourselves  to  foe,  seoondljir. 
for  our  calumniated  brethren,  for  whom  we  feel  the  full  glow  of 
that  Christian  coutidence  which  we  dare  not  extend  to  ourselves* 
and  lastly,  for  our  principles,  of  the  moral  rectitude  and  Cbristiaa 
apirit  of  which  we  are  certain*    The  meeting  is  indeed  iiievK 
t;ible>  even  though  Mr.  B.  had  not  entered  his  awful  appeal.-^ 
We  shall  all  meet  together  on  the  appointed  day.     Let  us  not 
in  the  mean  time  cherish  an  uncharitable  spirit.     Let  us  not 
enjoy,  even  in  the  most  silent  anticipation,  the  sentiments  of  % 
<;arnal  tiiumph ;  the  poor,  and  paltry  triumphs  of  party  will  have  no- 
place there.  Such  feelings  we  cannot  carry  with  us  iuto  the  awful 
presence  to  which  Mr^.  B.  has  ventured  to  cite  us,  or  we  carry 
them  thither  to  our  eternal  loss*     It  is  right  that  we  be  confir 
dent  in  our  principles.     Let  it  be  our  constaut  care  to  repose 
Qur  con6dence  rightly*    However  great  it  may  be,  and  however 
securely fi^'ed,  it  ought  aUo  to  be  humble  and  meek;  and  hu«* 
mility  and  meejkness  instead  of  leading  us  to  anticipate  a. carnal 
triumph  (of  no  value  in  time,  impossible  in  eternity)  in  the  day 
qf  final  retfibution  over  those  with,  whom  we  have  contended  ii| 
this  our  4ay  o(  trial,  will, lead  us  to  adppt,  as  our  own,  with  aU. 
the  energy  of  Christian  feeling,  and  with  all  the  glow  of  Christian 
charity,  the  admirtable  prayier  of  the.  greatest  Prelate  and  Divinei 
qi  our  day  on  a  umilar  oacasiou,  and  with  a  similar  reference  to, 
the  awful  periodi,  when 

'  **  The  last,  trumpet  shall  suromou  u^  to  stand  before  our  God 
''  tfndf 
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and  King*  That  whatever  of  intemperate  wrath,  and  carnal  angef^ 
hath  mixed  itself,  on  either  side,  widi  the  seal  with  which  we  have 
pursued  our  fierce  contention,  may  then  be  forgiven  to  us  both,  i» 
a  prayer  which  I  breathe  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  and  to  whicli 
my  antagonist,  if  he  hath  any  part  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  upon 
his  bended  knees,  will  say," Amen*  Horsle^'s  Tracts  in  Controotr^ 
tdtk  Priestley. 

That  the  venerable  men,  high  churchmen  we  believe  they  are 
nick -named,  whom  we  have  reverenced  with  filial  duty  from  oui^ 
boyish  days ;  from  whose  pious  care  we  have  derived  the  little 
knowledge  which  we  possess ;  and  from  whose  example  we  re-- 
ceived  a  better  lesson  than  we  have  been  able  to  follow,  should 
be  thus  insulted  and  accused  of  mere  formality ;  that  their  priii« 
ciples  should  be  exhibited,  as  substituting  for  the  holy,  humble, 
vital  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  *'  that  compound  of  self-righteous 
pride  and  antinomian  licentiousness,  which  characterised  the 
Jewish  Church  in  its  last  and  worst  days  ;" — ^would  indeed  as.' 
tonish  us,  could  any  thing  do  so  in  this  degenerate  age.  For 
ourselves  we  say  nothing,  and  care  not  in  this  matter  much. — 
IVe  will  take  the  worst  these  men  can  say  or  insinuate,  in  good 
part,  at  least  with  indifiference,  perhaps  with  pity.  But  for  our 
venerable  fathers,  for  our  learned  instructors  and  pious  friends, 
who  would  have  adorned  the  Church  in  the  purest  times,  we 
will  raise  the  voice  of  expostulation,  and  enter  the  protest  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth.  Bold  man,  thou  knowest  not  the  spirit  thou 
art  of:  thou  callest  fire  from  heaven ;  more  happy  for  thee  than 
lor  them,  that  it  does  not  obey  thy  call,  for  it  is  a  weapon  which 
thou  canst  not  wield  :  thou  hast  yet  to  learn  the  iirst  principles 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  .There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the 
Ignorance  here  presumed,  than  the  wild  and  wanton  calumnies ' 
which  thou  hast  vent  urp  to  utter  against  men,  whom  it  is  thy 
best  apology  that  thou  hast  never  known.  Didst  thou  know 
them  as  we  who  trace  these  lines  know  them — couldst  thou 
trace  their  principles  in  their  conduct,  and  verify  their  conduct' 
by  their  principles ;  if  thou  hast  the  feelings  of  a  man,  not  to  say* 
the  spirit  of  a  Christian ;  thy  pangs  of  remorse  would  indeed  be 
poignant,  when  thou  reflectest  that  thou  hast  accused  such  men 
and  such  principles,  in  the  terms  which  we  have  quoted ;  that 
thou  hast  ventured  to  compare  them  even  with  the  murderers  of 
tlie  Lord  of  Glory.  Were  it  thy  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
some  such  men  as  we  have  known  ;  some  of  them  gone  to  rest 
from  their  labours;  some  still  in  the  course  of  dieir  earthly 
pilgrimage,  whose  images  now  fill  our  mind's  eye  in  vivid  colours 
of  Christian  sanctity,  and  with  emotions  which  language  cannot 
describe — ^Nay,  start  not  back  in  terror,  sir: — thou  hast  been 
deceived,  and  they  know  it )  thou  hast  been  unjust  and  calumnious. 

They 
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Vksj  pardon  thee.  Be  not  alarmed.  Thou  hast  framed  m 
frightful  picture  of  pious  and  holy  men ;  but  it  baa  no  re« 
aemblance.  It  is  utteriy  false ;  but  they  bear  thee  no  ma* 
lice.  They  pity  thy  rash  and  ignorant  delusion.  Thou  art 
in  no  danger^  even  in  their  presenccj^  for  they  never  render 
evil  for  evil^  nor  raihng  for  railings  but  contrariwise  ble»* 
fling  i;  and  happy  will  they  be  (for  clarity  is  the  distinguisfaiag 
attribute  of  their  heavenly  character)^  if  thou,  too^  riialt  in  mercy 
inherit  that  blessingi  the  divine  Author  of  which  has  been  ihm 
constant  guide  of  their  principlesj  and  the  hope  of  which  has 
been  at  once  the  motive  and  the  reward  of  their  conduct.  O ! 
unhappy^  unworthy^  and  unchristian  spirit  of  controversy^  tbat 
thus  deludest  the  minds  of  men^  who  profess  and  call  themselvea 
Christians^  and  who  while  they  thus  outrage  men^  of  whom., 
the  world  is  not  worthy^  pretend  to  no  common  gifts  of  thai 
spirit^  which  was  certainly  intended  to  combat  and  to  calm  the 
angry  passions  of  our  carnal  nature  i  The  statement  of  prin- 
ciple in  Messrs.  S.  and  B.  is  altogether  partial  and  erroneous ; 
i>ut  being  sincere  it  is  not  immoraL  The  passages  which  have 
occasioned  this  long  digression^  are  altogether  personal^  ttiough 
individuals  are  not  indicated^  and  therefore  infer  in  the  writer 
not  only  great  rashness,  but  great  guilt. 

There  is  not  the  shadow  of  ground  for  considering  Dr. 
Mant*s  doctrine  as  a  revival  of  the  opus  operatum,  tind  a8  tend^ 
ing  to  self-righteous  pride^  and  antinomian  licentiousness.  The 
accusation  is  rash  and  unwarrantable^  indicating  not  the  coolne«t 
and  confidence 'of  Christian  controversy,  but  the  passion  of  a 
partizan  eager  to  retort^  and  not  unwilling  to  revenge.  It  ia 
^ue  that  die  principles  which  Mr.  S.  defends^  carried  to  ex- 
travagance^ have  been  accused^  and  with  unquestionable  justice/ 
of  leading  to  delusion  and  enthusiasm  in  some  instances,  and  to 
licentiousness  in  others.  Dr.  Mant,  in  his  Tract  on  Conversion, 
fiurly  proves  the  truth  of  his  accusations,  by  direct  reference  to 
the  works  of  the  founders  of  methodism.  Tbe  proof  is,  in- 
deed, superabundant,  and  may  be  increased  to  any  extent,^  bj 
detailed  references  to  their  numerous  writings,  and  by  variotis 
authentic  facts,  of  more  recent  date.  Mr.  S.  in  his  last  chapter,* 
gives  a  very  cursory  consideration  to  this  subject,  and  he  quotes, 
with  high  approbation,  the  defence  which  the  Christian  Ob- 
server ^as  thought  proper  to  set  up  for  Messrs.  Wesley  and 
Whitfield.  Their  faults  and  errors  are  slightly  lamented.  It 
is,  indeed,  casually  conceded,  that  they  may  have  produced  much 
evil,  but  the  account  is  at  once  balanced  by  tbe  assertion^  that 
they  certainly  have  effected  much  good ;  and  the  evil  is,  it  seems, 
much  more  than  balanced  by  their  public  acknowledgement  of 
their  errors  and  faults.     I^QW;  with  the  most  perfect  sincerity, 

and. 
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«nd  with  every  possible  dispositicm  ta  candid  and.  QiridlMi 
jiidgenieot^  \?e  must  aay,  that  we  e^tj^it^e  tiiese  aolvQwIe^C^ 
meiits  vtery  differently  from  the  CbrwtiiiB  Obaer^r  fuad  Mr-  ^ 
They  are  of  great  value  io  two  reepec^.  Fifbt^  it^y  sa  i)ir  hhnA 
the  caodour  and  sineerity  (or  some  portion  of  Ihe^e  virtues)  of 
the  parties  at  the  ttme^  and  we  are  wil^g  that,  their  chani^t«r 
derive  aU  the  benefit  in  it»  utmost  extent.  Bvkt,  we  maiatWf 
aecondly,  that  noeir^  who  were  by  their  own  aerioiia  a^kiiowledg$^ 
ments^  liable  to  such  delusions^  to  sucb  faidtSj  errors^  and  ex^ 
travagances^  '^  midtakii^  nature  for  grace^  imagic^atioQ  for  rever 
lation^  and  the  fire  of  peculiar  tempn*^  for  the  pure  and  s^ered 
flame  of  holy  aeal>  which  cometh  from  God's  abwi"  are  not 
certainly  to  be  trusted^  wer^y  beoauae  of  such  acknowledge^ 
ment,  unless  a  greater  change  than  they  ever  testified  had  hiseo 
operated  in  every  part  of  their  conduct.  They  oonlinued  their 
schiam^  and  their  enthusiastic  liafluenoei  ^cb,  liU  the  ds^  of  bis 
death.  They  had  numerous  foUowiers,  and  made  inuc^.  noise  ; 
but  the  breach  which  they  botb  made  in  the  Church  waa  no 
gocxl  work,  and  we  ha^  yet  to  learn  into  whal  p^paUa  pai> 
liculars  the  great  good  wfafteh  they  effiocted  is  to  be  r^Kilvc^ 
They  bad  immen^  power,  and  winded  it  to  tbe  la3t»  with  a  veqr 
worldly  energy.  Their  scbisnis,  many  of  their  delusiops^muoh 
ofdieir  enthusiasm^  and  all  the  bitter  animosities  and  oontro- 
versiea^  which  they  commwoed  and  occasioned,  atill  contiwisb 
These  are  serious  evils*  The  good>  to  the  best  of  our  hnowledn 
and  belief^  ¥  we  may  trust  an  experience  of  aom«  aatent,  is  nui# 
at  least  it  is  pnoblem^ical ;.  certainly,  it  is  not  oompeteot  ta 
balance  die  evils  which  are  re;d  and  palpable. 

We  kmeobthat  our  brethren  io  the  Church,  wiiosuppost  aoae^ 
what  similar  views,  as  they  say,  in  a  restricted  senae,  are  so  «Dudb 
wore  disposed  to  extend  thcar  ohaiity  and  tfaeur  cnidour>  and  U> 
giiw  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  those  aohisinaties^  said  tbaa 
followers  and  abettora,  than  to  tiieir  brethren  of  the  same  hoiia»^ 
hold,,  many  of  whcmi  (aye,  the  great  mess  of  them)  ave  ^ofeceeded 
in  zeal  and  sincerity  for  true  and  undefiled  rdigion  by  no  dasa 
of  men  in  the  Church,  or  in  the  nation.  We  laoieiit  diis  e^^ 
<uaUy^  because  we  are  confident  that  it  has  a  tend^oy^  and  oer« 
tmn  diat  it  has  the  effect,  to  increase  dissent  from  our  Chuccb^ 
We  lament  this  ef  ect,  because  we  «re  convinced  that  (fisaeot 
from*  a  Church  so  admirably  constituted^  and  qn  the  wbole  so 
well  administered  as  our's,  is  not  only  huHful  to  the  State,  but 
niinous  to  individuals.  We  lament  it,  finally,  in  that  history^ 
proves  to  us,  that  essential  errors  of  doctrine,  through  varioua 
and  quick  gradatiotts,  down  to  the  cold  and  comfortless  spec^kiN. 
tions  of  Socinus,  follow,  in  dioit  succession^  the  full  and  fiiud: 
separalioii  fi*om  the  Church.  Takanotics^  at  the  same  tiioe^ 
..■■i  while 
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%tiile  we  lament  these  divisions,  and  reverence  the  Churcbi 
which  they  affect  and  afflict— reverence  her  vfith  more  than  filial 
piety ;  that  we  are  actuated  by  no  angry  passions,  and  feel  no 
elfish  views.  Schism  is  a  work  of  the  flesh,  and  can  never  lead 
to  good— <tf  such  only  we  deplore  it.  The  Church  establish* 
ment  has  nothing  which  we  claim,  or  covet,  or  expect.  Our 
respect  is  due,  and  our  reverence,  is  paid,  to  the  instilution  of 
God,  not  to  the  patronage  and  arrangements  of  man. 

The  Church  of  the  living  God  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner-stone,  Eph.  ii.  20. — the  Church  thus  built  and  thus  main* 
tained  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  Tlie 
judgement  of  the  Church,  which  is  made  up  of  fallible  men,  isf 
not  infallible,  taken  either  partially  or  collectively.  But  there  is 
something  in  the  Divine  foundation^  in  the  original  constitution, 
and  above  all  in  the  sacred  ordinances  of  the  Church,  which 
tends  essentially  by  the. Divine  blessing  to  preserve  the  ground^ 
to  mark  the  evidence,  and  to  support  the  efficacy  of  the  truth. 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  grossly  erred— *-but  we  must  perceive 
at  once,  with  wonder  and  with  gratitude,  not  to  man,  but  to  <jod, 
that  even  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  the  silent  influence  of  her 
original  constitution,  has  preserved  the  ground  of  the  truths 
chiefly  by  maintaining  the  ordinances,  which  in  their  uninterrupted 
course  and  constant  succession  are  standing  and  palpable  proofs  of 
the  fundamental  facts  of  the  original  history.  She  has  preserved  to 
us  the  Scriptures,andshe8uppliestousin  regular  and  uninterrupted 
succession,  (to  the  force  of  which  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
essentially,  contributes)  tlie  historical  evidence  by  which  the  au« 
thenticity  of  the  Scriptures  is  verified.  She  has  thus  happily 
furnished  us  with  the  very  means  by  which  her  own  errors  are 
detected,  and  with  the  very  weapons  by  which  her  gross  per- 
versions and  superstitious  absurdities  are  overthrown. 

It  were  easy  to  shew,  were  it  necessary  to  enter  into  such  a  de* 
tail,  how  vast  an  influence  the  original  constitution,  and  the  exter- 
nal ordinances  of  the  Church  have  thus  had  in  preserving  evidence, 
and  ultimately  in  elucidating  and  supporting  the  truth.  It  were^ 
easy  to  increase  the  force  of  our  conclusions,  by  contrasting  i| 
with  the  endless  heresies  which  have  resulted  from  the  rejection 
of  Church  order,  and  from  the  neglect  or  contempt  of  Church 
ordinances.  We  shpuld  have  more  than  sufficient  to  serve  our 
purpose,  by  restricting  ourselves  to  the  melancholy  period  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion,  and  by  referring  to  the  unquestionable  evidence 
of  a  man  who  was  himself  no  Churchman.  See  Edwards's 
Gangrana,  The  original  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the 
external  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  of  which  the  cleigy  are  the 
fegtthted  mimsters^  under  a  v^  awful  responsibility,  not  the 
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absotate  and  still  less  the  arbitrary  mastery  have  been  vashly 
deemed^  even  by  some  good  and  zealous  men,  of  comparatively 
UtUd  moment.  The  importance  of  the  present  controversy  con-^ 
sists  entirely  in  the  tendency  which  the  principles  and  ihe  efforts' 
of  our  opponents  have  to  render  the  constitution  and  the  autho^ 
rity  of  the, Church  of  no  importance^  and  the  ordinances^  of 
^bich  she  is  the  regulated  guardian,  trifling  or  nugatory.  The 
experience^  the  impulses^  the  emotions^  which  form  the  pro* 
posed  substitute,  may  be  all  very  fine,  and. singularly  gratifying 
t^  many  minds.  But  iu  the  best  circumstances  which  we  can- 
imagine,  we  maintain  that  thej  are  not  sufficient  In  the  best 
circum^leuices  which  we  can  imagine,  they  are  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  mislead ;  and  they  are  never  in  any  circumstances  of^ 
themselves  sufficient  to  furnish  the  necessary  evidence  of  our 
Christian  condition.  We  are  all  agreed  that  wa  recjuire  Divine 
aid  in  the  beginning,  in  the  progress,  and  in  the  close  of  tb^^ 
Christian  life  ;  and  it  is  indispensable  that  we  possess  some  paU 
pable  evidence  of  the. communication  on  which  we  may  proceed 
with  modest  assurance,,  and  rely  with  Christian  confidence. 

This  evidence,  by  the  ordinance  of  God,  in  his  infinite  m^cy 
and  condescension,  is  attached  to  the  pious  use,  and  to  regular 
participation  of  the  Christian  sacraments.  N.  B.  With  extra-* 
Ordinary  cases  we  have  no  concern ;  we  enjoy  no  means  of 
enquiiy  ;  we  possess  no  certain  criterion,  and  have  in  fact  no 
right  of  judgment.  Dr.  Mant  maintains  that  we  are  regenerated 
by  baptism  '^  rightly  administered."  Mr.  Scott  retorts  that  w& 
cannot  assert  this,  even  with  respect  to  infauts,  without  future 
experience ;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  » 
w  orthy  Doctor,  who  once  told  us,  ''  You  know  that  baptism 
is  and  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  child*  The  scene,  however,  tnag 
have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  parents  and  witnesses.*^  Whsit^ 
we  will  venture  to  ask,  was  the  intention  of  the  Church,  in  select* 
ing  the  interesting  picture  recorded  in  the.  Gospel,  which  stands 
in  the  offic/e  for  Infant  ba|^n»  i  Shall  we  presume  to  say> 
.that  ilmt  was  a  yain  ceremony  ?  Shall  we  presume  to  infer,  that 
no  blessing  was  conveyed,  because  we  do  not  know  and  cannot 
)race  it  I  Yet  we  can  confidently  conclude,  that  when  those 
infants  left  the  Redeemer's  arms,  no  human. eye  could-detect  any 
difference,  no  experience  could  mark  a»y  change,  between  tben^ 
and  the  other  infants  of  Jctdea.  Is  there  nothing  true,  but  tha^ 
which  we  know  as  objects  of  sense,  or  that  whi^  we  ac%iure  by 
a  prying  and  partial  experience  ?  Is  ii^  influence  real  but  tbait 
which  we  feel,  aqd  of  which  conscioHisnesa  enaUeS'US'  ta  calcur 
late  jlli^  cpmmgnci>nient^  the  prog^^ss,  and  the  close  J  Cai» 
tfaNise  mei>f  m^Iiq  affect  to  be  siich  perfect  judges  Qf  the  I^ltuM^ 
origin,  and  pn^ess  of  apiritual  in&fffsm'-^^simA^  WM^tr^  t^ 
,     ,     .  assert^ 
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wmertf  that  they  know  the  es^sential  means  and  real  influence^  by 
nvhich  ereti  our  natural  life  is  sustained  i  We  know  that  \\^ 
ctinnot  sustain  it  ourselv^^s,  no,  not  even  for  a  moment.  W^ 
know  that  the  means  and  influence  are  divine,  and  that  they  ar^ 
6ver  essentially  present.  We  learn  the  f<ict  froih  Scripturd,  with 
the  additional  aid  of  our  own  reflection,  and  more  tlran  th^ 
gefierai  fact  we  know  not-^see  particularly  the  ISQth  Psalm; 
The  Ghurefa  parttcuiaily  and  strikingly  applies  the  Gospel, 
which  she  has  selected^  in  the  brief  exhortation  which  follows  iti 
she  distinctly  apt^lies  it  to  every  particular  case^  and  nothing  can 
be  more  abdurd  in  tfo  precise  a  case,  than  the  introduction  of 
dotitig  questidns  about  futurity.  The  Church  does;  more  thaik 
this,  in  the  subsequent  address  to  the  sponsors.  She  distinctly 
inditates  the  blessings,  attd  peremptorily  applies  the  promised 
of  our 'Lord  Jesus  Christ,  niade  over  to  us  in  his  Gos}}el-^wltich 
promise,  she  positively  affirms,  tliat  he  for  his  ^'  part  will  most 
Airely  keep  and  perform."  Is  all  this  no  more  than  niere  words  f 
and  must  we  cousult  a  vain  philosophy,  and  enter  into  a  varioui 
and  vaiii  strife  of  words,  exdted  by  science  falsely  ao  called^ 
before  we  cah  yield  our  assent  to  language  so  distinct  aiid  decided  f 
Mr.  Scott  iifiag^ned  that  he  has  made  an  important  discover/^ 
eh.  vi.  vii.  viii.  and  ix.  decisive  of  the  controversy.  He  maml 
tains  particularly,  and  at  kiigth  in  ch.  viii.  that  what  he  calls  thi 
hypothetical  principle  perva^s  the  service  of  the  Church  ;  and 
in'cfa.  ix.  that  the  same  princitild  is  adopted  in  Scripture.  H^ 
k  much  delighted  with  his  discovery,  whi6h  is  aCUtely  cbnt 
eeived  and  ably  urged,  and  he  id  quite  eonfidetit  of  its  ro^riti 
aifd  efficacy.  We  have  not  time,  and  will  not  attfempt  to  folloW 
lttm«  Perhaps  he  nday  be  pleased  to  conclude  thtit  we  are  cod- 
scious  of  our  inability.  It  may  be  so.  We  make  him  a  present 
of  this  grati&cation  without  mu6h  anxiety. 

If  he  means  by  his  hypothetical  priticiple,  that  the  ultim  ate  enjoy^ 
ment  of  all  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  is  conditional,  and  depends 
Oft  the  futni^  conduct  of  those  to  whom  they  are  made,  we  per* 
fectly  agree  with  him,  and  only  wonder  why  we  have  been  subject- 
cJd  to  all  this  waste  and  war  of  words,  since  Mr.  S.  ought  to  knowi 
that  this  is  a -fit^tand  fundamental  principle  of  the  men  with  whoni 
te'ils  p)eaS<^  to  contend.  But  we  suspect  (for  we  will  not  tod 
mitiutely  enquire)  the  woi^hy  gentleman  of  some  latent  fallacy~ 
aiid  rtiat  ottV  agreemieut  is  only  apparent.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land maintahis  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  on  certain 
conditioil^,  which  she  believes  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of 
aU<h6t<  itlfeinbers>  if  they  are^  themselves  disposed  to  yield  to  th^ 
oU^a^itti,  ukid^i*  which;  by  the  authority  of  God,  she  expressly 
byi  ikeiii.  She  ha^  no  latent  h^fpothesis,  no  secret  meaning^^ 
io»' abro|ate  her  prdiiiises;  aM  nullify  ber^blessiug^.    Mi".  #9. 

R  ^  hypothesia 
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hypothesis  carries  us  silently  forward  to  the  inscrutable  decreet 

of  God.     He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  plain  and  practical  prin-* 

ciple  which  is  revealed^  and  which  being  revealed  belongs  unto 

us  and  to  onr  children  for  ever^  that  we^iay  do  all  the  words 

of  this  law,'  but  he  is  willing  to  dote  a  little  upon  those  secret 

things^  which  belong  only  unto  the  Lord  our  God.     If  the  in-^ 

iant  or  adult^  who  receives  baptism,  is  now,  ojr  shall  hereafter 

become^  one  of  the  elect>  then^  and  in  that  case^  Mr.  S.  is  pleased 

to  allow  him  all  the  positive  benefit  of  our  sacred  forms ;  though 

ithe  business  being  done  before,  or  to  be  done  hereafter  altoge* 

ther  independently^  that  benefit  will  not  be  great.     But  if  he  isy 

or  shall  hereafter^  become  one  of  the  reprobate^  then^  and  in 

that  case^  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  S».  hypothesis^  our  sacred  services 

are  an  absolute  nullity.  They  do  nothingi  and  they  infer  nothing. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  such  euquiries  have  ever 
been  indulged^  and  such  difficulties  ever  started.    The  simple 
doctrinie,  and  the  easy  practice  (most  urgently  enforced  by  every 
interesting  obligation^  and  by  every  alarming  motive)  of  our 
Churchy  are  sufficient,  we  trust,  to  protect  us  against  this  most 
dangerous  downfall.    In  every  baptized  infant  she  teaches,  and 
live  believe,  that  the  sacred  seed  is  sown. '  They  are,  it  is  said, 
incapable  of  spiritual  influence. — We  have  no  experience  that 
they  are  so  changed*     You  know  not  what  they  are  capable  of^ 
and  the  very^nature  of  the  case  precludes  your  presumptuous 
enquiries,  and  all  your  vain  experience.     We  sow  the  seeds  of 
plants,  and  frequently  they  remain  long  covered  in  the  ground 
from  all  human  view,9nd  investigation.   We  are  profoundly  igno« 
rant  of  the  nature  and  of  the  variety  of  the  concealed  operations* 
Vet  do  we  certainly  know  that  they  are  important  and  essential. 
Even  when  they  become  visible,  our  knowledge  is  very  scanty,! 
and  altogether  practical;  and  many  are  the  conditions  which 
enter  into  the  case  between  the  seed  which  we  sow,  and  the 
fruit  which  we  reap.     See  St.  Mark  iv.  26* — 30.    The  seed 
xnuy  be  destroyed  in  the  ground,  and  never  even  rise  above  it^ 
jbut  still  in  this  case  at  least  it  will  not  be  denied  that  it  was 
originally  sown.     So  also  is  the  seed  sown  in  baptized  infants^ 
whatever  may  be  its  future  fate.     Motives^  at  once  more  inter* 
jBsting  and  more  awful,  and  a  responsibility  more  tremendous^ 
we  cannot  imagine,  than  those  which  attach  to  parents,. sponsors^ 
and  ministers,  to  do  their  part  in  humble  co-operation  with  die 
Spirit  of  God,  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  the-ordinances 
of  the  Gospel,  to  bring  the  seed  thus  certainly  sown,  gradudy^ 
but  surely,  forward  to  maturity.     It  is  obviously  the  opiqiod  of 
]Mr.  S.  and  his  friends,  that  where  r^eneration  once  is,  its  con* 
sequences  will  be  infallible.    We  persist  in  rejepting  ft^se  eiH. 
^uiries,  and  all  the  condusioxis  to  whicb  th^y  leadv    Tb^  aro 

useless 
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useless  at  least,  and  carried  to  their  ]es;itiniate  length  they  are  in 
the  highest  degree  dangerous ;  they  are  mere  subtilties  of  science 
falsely  so  called^  and  certainly  they  are  not  supported  by  the 
CJburch  of  England. 

Witsius  (Economy  of  the  Covenants^  bookiii.ch;  13,1  xxvi.) 
tells  us  tliat  it  is  certain  that  David  was  not  cut  off' from  Christ, 
even  when  he  was  guilty  of  aduUery  and  murder.  It  is  a  long 
and  intricate  story^  to  be  sure^  with  the  learned  Dutchman^ 
Jitiall^  and  totally,  and  '^  the  spiritual  life  which  incessantly 
flowed  from  Christy  exceedingly  oppressed^  and  almost  stifled 
with  the  poisr^n  of  sin^  coming  in  its  appointed  time  |)owerfuliy 
to  exert  itself,"  8cc.  It  is  certainly  to  us,  at  least,  neither  very 
intelligible^  nor  very  moral.  But  we  believe  it  to  be  not  un- 
common doctrine  among  the  friends  of  Mr.  S.  We  had  the 
following  note  of  a  sermon .  of  a  regular  clergyman  frotp  a  gen* 
tieman  on  whose  veracity  we  caq  implicitly  rely, — *^  But,  my 
brethren^  let  not  the  nipst  grievous  sinner  despair ;  let  him  cast 
his  eyes  upward^  he  will  see  the  name  of  tl^e  adulterous  murderer 
of  Uriah,  written  in  flaming  letters  of  glory,  on  the  gates  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  let  him  read  and  gather  comfort/*  All  this  may 
be  very  well,  and  very  proper.  These  nxen  are  so  niuch  in  the 
secret,  with  their  experience  and  their  impulses,  that  it  may  be 
very  salutary  ;  but  truly  to  the  uuinitiatedj  it  seems  neither  very 
ifrise,  nor  strictly  moral. 

^<  It  Id  most  certain  that  David  did  steadfastly  believe  the 
pr/>mjse  that  was  made  him  touching  the  Messias^  who  should  come 
of  him  touching  the  flesh,  and  that  by  the  same  faith  be  was 
justified,  and  grafted  in  oar  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to  come  ;  and  yet 
afterwards  he  fell  horribly,  committing  most  detestable  adultery, 
and  damnable  murder  r  and  yet  as  soon  as  he  cried  Peccavif  I  have 
sinned  unto  the  Lord,  his  sin  being,  forgiven,  he  was  received  into 
favour  again.''    Homily  of  Repentancei  Part  1st.  8vo.  Ed,  p.  453. 

This  seems- sufficiently  plain  and  perfectly  practical,  and  from 
this  n6  man  will  find  much  encouragement  to  sin,  that  grace  may 
abound.  David  certainly  enjoyed  the  peculiar  blessing  and 
favo'ur  of  God.  He  as  certainly  lost  both  while  he  was  under 
the  gross  guilt  of  horrible  adultery  and  damnable  murder. 

The  sacred,  seed  is  liable  to  numerous  accidents,  to  serious 
dangers,  and  to  absolute  dis^solution,  not  of  its  parts  only,  but  of 
Its  substance.  This  is  intelligible  doctrine,  and  it  is  awfully 
alarming;  But  if  we  maintain,  tliat  regeneration  comes  we  know 
not  how,  and  obtams  its  final  object  in&llibly  ;  under  what  pro* 
visoes  soeVier  we  modify  our  doctrine,  we  give  direct  occasion  to 
t>resumption  in  one  class  of  men,  and  to  despair  'm  another. 

W^'Selefiiniy  deelare  that  we  heard  the  fQllg\\ing,  or  words 

^ic^uivalentj 
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equivalent^  d^livf^rcd  ia  something  that  was  called  $  ChrMm 

|ennon^ 

<<  i  see  it  plainly  you  will  aot  hear — you  are  doomed  to  death 
and  eternal  damnation.  But,  O  my  brethren,  hearken — O  my 
friends,  listen  to  me.  Wretched  as  ye  are,  I  have  comfort  for  you^ 
^t*  you  will  only  hear  me.  Tlie  Lor4  Jesus  can  waah  away  youir 
gins.  Aye,  my  brethren,  if  you  were  to  commit  murder^  parricide,' 
{ncest  with  ypur  own  mother  (these  horrible  words  we  verify  as 
they  stand)  to-jday,  and  die  to-morrow,  and  have  faith  in  C.hristt 
^id  call  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  doubt  not  you  will  be  saved/' 

Why  do  we  mention  these  things?  Because  we  are  con* 
vjnced  that  the  questions  agitated  by  the  men  whom  we  arf 
DOW  opposing^  though  ip  a  restricted  sense^  have  a  direct  tept 
deiicy^  and  ^eem  to  have  an  increasing  effect^  to  give  currency  ta 
those  ^^ilder  notions,  which  we  are  persuaded  they  abhor  af 
inuch  as  wfi  do.  We  have  known  the  most  abandoned  fielonst, 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation^  by  regular  and  irregular 
cljsrgynien.  fpr  upwards  of  a  week^  and  exhibited  to  the  wori4 
as  fire-brands  snatched  from  the  fire^  and  as  saints  purified  for 
heaven,  by  ipiritual  regeneration.  We  have  heard  the  delusivie 
dqtings  put  into  their  minds^  and  agitated  there  by  the  eon? 
vulsive  circu instances  of  their  situation,  debited  as  marks  of  coa^ 
version,  and  propfs  of  the  Spirit,  and  vended  as  such,  by  minis- 
terial 9eal.  Ope  could  say,  O  bles^d  gibbet,  the  gate  of 
Jiiaven.  Another,  See  the  stm  shines  upon  us,  a  mark  6fthe 
divine  favour,  A  third  could  go  a  step  farther,  and  say,  tfeel 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  my  heart  ;-^And  these  ravings  are  noted  in  a 
book,  and  circulated  with  assiduity  through  the  land,  Sucli 
folly,  delusions  so  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men,  would  Deve|r 
obtain  half  their  present  influence  would  we  confine  ourselvesj 
strictly  to  t}ie  simple  doctrine,  and  admirable  practice  of  the) 
(Church. 

Mr.  S.  seems  perfectly  convinced,  that  every  thing  which  we 
predicate  of  ^spiritual  intluence  must  be  subje^  jto  our  cog^ 
ni'zance  of  consciousness,  if  it  affect  ourselves,  of  experieoce,  if 
\i  affect  otber^.  Npw  from  the  analogy  under  which  tiie  coai-. 
nmnication  is  priginally  made,  St.  John  iii.  8.  we  gather  with  eer^ 
tahity,  that  the  influepce  of  the  Spirit  is  known  only  by  its  eSectSj 
and  thq^t  we  collect  tlie  proofs  from  retlection,  combinii^  the 
positive  and  moral  works  in  one  harmonious  whole.  ''  I  will 
pray  the  Father,^  says  tlie  divine  Redeemer,  ''  and  )ie  ^liall  giv^ 
jou  another  Comforter,  that  be  may  abide  with  3'Ott  for  ever  1 
^ven  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  tlie  world  cannot  receive,  be* 
pause  it  s>£'£Tii  him  hot,  neither  knowath  him :  but  ye  |»iow 
)mt,  ioi  be  dwelleth  wi^b  yoM^  and  shalj  be  j^  youp"  Si.  J^q 

x^v. 
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:fciv.  l€j  17.  It  is  equally  clear  to  our  apprehension,  that  the 
inflttence  here  so  interestii^ly  announced  Is  secret  and  invisible. 
Here  is  no  iitdication  of  impulses  end  emotions  which  the  \roi  Id 
might  see,  and  experience  know;  but  a  secret  and  indwelling 
power,  operating  by  means,  and  known  by  its  fruits — known  by 
a  combination  of  evidence-*— not  the  object  of  mere  sense,  nor 
of  mere  consciousness. 

Dr.  Mant,  in  speaking  of  baptism,  frequently  uses  the  phrase, 
^'  rightly  adminii^ered,''  for  which  he  is  very  severely  reproved 
l>y  Mr.  S.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  grotmds  of  the  accusation, 
that  his  doctrine  revives  the  opus  operatam.  Now  we  do 
imagine  that  the  most  moderate  share  of  candour,  would  have 
discovered,  ii^ithout  being  told,  that  this  could  not  be  Dr.  M's:. 
meaning,  and  that  had  it  been  his  purpose  to  discuss  the  full  and 
And  consequences  of  baptism,  he  woul  i  not  only  have  added, 
*^  rightly  received,''  in  the  case  of  adults,  but  he  would  have 
tucluded  the  condition  of  effectual  fuliilment  in  all  who  reach 
4be  years  of  discretion.  This  then  being  granted,  as  granted  it 
enust  be,  we  demolish  at  once  a  large  mass  of  incoherent  and 
impertinent  declamation  in  botli  the  Pamphlets  before  va. 
They  will,  however,  probably  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  we 
yield  the  point  at  is^iue.  But,  indeed,  gentlemen,  we  do  not  yet 
at  least  feel  ourselves  under  the  necessity  to  make  any  change. in 
onr  principles.  They  have  long  been  made  up,  and  nothing 
which  you  have  said  has  had  any  tendency  to  alter  them. 

Well,  then,  in  the  case  of  adult  baptism,  let  *'  rightly  received,'* 

be  combined  with  "  rightly  administered,*'  and  surely  we  shall 

agree  that  baptism  and  regetieration  are  the  same.     No>  indeed, 

the  matter  is  not  yet  cf  such  ea:9y  decision.    There  are  still 

-enquiries  to  be  made,  and  previous  qnestionsto  be  settled ;  and 

then  there  are  Scripture  cases,  as  of  Cornelius,  St.  Paul,  the 

Jailor,  &c.  in  superabandance.     Repentiance  and  faith  are  pre* 

viously  necessary  in  eVery  adult  person,  who   rightly   receives 

baptism  ;  hence,  says  Mr.  S.  p.  210,  every  such  >pe#son  "  hm 

been  prevbusly  ^  born  of  Gcod/  or  regenerated.     He  must  have 

been  so,  before  that  faith  could  exist  in  his  mind,  witliout  which 

baptism  cootd  not  be  rightly  received."     Now  in  this  argument, 

-ii^htch  is  delivered  with'  a  Jitgh  tone   of  self-gratulation,    will 

Mr«  S.  permit  us  to  sky  that  we  see  nothing  bat  solemn  trifling 

•on  ofie  hand,  and  an  absolute  reminciation  or  contempt  of  the  sa« 

crstment  of  ImpCfSkn  on  the  other  i  Accordii^  to  the  distinct  decla* 

mtions  of  Scripture,  die  praotipe  of  earliest  antiquity,  and  the 

doctrine  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  (!?liurofa  of  England,  no 

iDan  ill  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  Christianity  (and  with  extra- 

ordinary  cuses  we  repeat  that  we  have  no  concern)  is  considered 

ss  f egeneraled  i^ntil  he  is  baptized      Kegeneratiou  is  an  inward 

^nciple  ef  i|e\v  life,    it  i$  so^  and  be  assured  that  we  mean  not 

to 
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to  lib^te  one  iota  of  its  Npiritoat  import.  But  we  maintain  that 
in  all  ordinary  cases  (with  which  alone  we  have  <  any  concero, 
and  of  which  alone  we  are  any  competent  judges)  baptism  is  an 
£ssentiaj^  an  indispensable  part  of  the  proof.  The  catechumens 
of  antiquity  were  long  and  painfully  instructed,  aqd  possessed, 
we  are  persuaded,  more  Christian  knowledge,  better  Christian 
principles,  and  a. purer  practice,  than  perhaps  a  large  majority  of 
modern  Christians ;  but  they  were  not  in  name  nor  jn  fact  re^ 
Derated,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  that  term,  till  they  were  baptised; 

What  do  you  say  then  of  the  adult  hypocrite,  who  cornea 
to  baptism  without  repentance  and  without  faiths  and  for  mere 
secular  purposes  ?  We  say  not  that  the  ceremony  is  insignificant 
and  baptism  nothing ;  for  we  are  convinced  that  the  Spirit  of 
Ood  is  ever,  specially  though  invkibly,  present  with  the  ordi* 
nance  of  his  own  institution,  either  effectually  to  bless,  to  alarm, 
or  to  condemn ;  and  were  we  doomed  to  witness  such  a  case^ 
and  enabled  to  detect  such  odious  deceit,  we  would  further 
say,  not  that  we  bad  been  employed  in  a  vain  ceremony,  but, 
**  thou  hast  neith^er  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter :  for  thy  heart  is 
not  right  in  the  sight  of  God.  Repent  therefore  of  this  thy 
wickedness,  and  pray  God,  if  perhaps  th^  thought  of  thine  heart 
may  be  forgiven  thee.'-  Acts  viii.  \9,SO.  Nothing  is  more 
easy  in  a  matter  of  such  difficulty  and  delicacy  than  to  agitate 
questions  which  we  cannot  resolve,  and  to  lexcite  doubts  whidi 
we  cannot  dissipate. 

What  do  you  say  of  tho£e  multitudes  of  in&nts  who  have 
been  regularly  baptized,  and  grow  up  to  maturity  without 
even  knowing  their  duty,  much  less  being  able  to  perform 
it  P  We  lament  their  unhappy  condition,  and  shudder  at  the 
negligencp  tp  which  it  is  owing,  with  at  least  as  much  feel- 
ing and  sincerity  as  they  who  seem  really  to  triumph  in  the 
supposed  objection-  Still  do  we  maintain  that  the  seed  of  a 
heavenly  harvest  was  certainly  sown,  which  has  be^n  unhappily 
retarded  hy  careless  cultivation,  or  perhiqps  finally  lost  by  total 
;]iegligei)ce.  If  you  cannot  conceive  any  presence  or  agency  of 
the  Spirit  whiph  you  do  not  feel,  or  which,  yogr  experience 
.  cannot*  trace,  and  if  further  you  cannot  imagine  any  such  pre* 
sence  and  ageqcy  finally  unsuccessful,  really,  gentlemen,.we  can- 
not help  it,  and  we  cannot  consent  to  involve  ourselves  in  a  ma^ 
of  questions  which  iieither  yo|i  nor  we  can  re^olve^  and  which, 
after  all,  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do^  with  our  character  and 
conduct  as  ministers  of  Christ,  nor  with  piir  faith  and  duty  as 
simple  niembers  of  his  Churchy* 

•  Baptism  then,  .without  controversy,  is  the  commencement 
/of  the  Christian  life,  and  in  the  laqgu^e  of  Scripture,  uf 
the  purest  antiquity,  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  \» 
^uivalent  to  a  regeneration,     Happy  ar^  thQs^  wbo^  bap- 
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ticed  id   uncooscious   infancy^  are   with   ihe   first   dawn   of 
reasoo  effectually  reared  in  the  high  and  holy  obligationa  of 
their  spiritual  condition.      Happy  too  are  those  adults  whoj 
coaling  to  baptism  with  hearty  repentance  and  true  faith^  sin- 
cerely labour  through  life  to  perform  the   sacred  obligationa 
winch  they  have  voluntarily  contracted.     The  grace  of  God, 
which  is  indispensable  in  every  part  of  our  progress,  though  not 
sensibly,  is  yet  certainly  attached,  in  all  baptized  persons,  to  the 
sincere  and  regular  performance  of  private  prayer  and  of  public 
worship,  and  by  more  direct  and  especial  promise  to  the  pious 
participatiou  of  that   holy  ordinance  of  the  Lord^s  Supper, 
which  concentrates,  as  it  were,  in  one  gracious  act  of  infinite 
condescension,  and  in  one  luminous  point  of  divine  comfort, 
the  whole  sum  of  Christian  salvation,  the  motives  of  past  and 
imspeal^able  mercy,  and  the  motives  of  future  and  glorious  hope* 
Impulses  are  enady  given,  and  emotions  are  easily  excited,  by  di<a 
mere  agitation  of  the  animal  spirits ;  and  they  really  prove  no« 
thing  of  themselves,  in  whatever  fine  or  faiiy  forms  they  may  for 
«  time  appear,  but  very  warm  affections  or  very  violent  perhaps 
and  perverted  passions     The  sober  and  the  serious  member  of 
ihe  Church  wili  find  a  better  and  an  easier  road  distincdy  traced 
out  to  him  in  the  conditions  and  the  consequences  of  that  sacred 
ordinance  by  which  he  was  happily  r^enerated.    The  pron^ises, 
w))ich  are  full  of  present  consolation  and  brilliant  in  future  pros* 
pects,  are  certain,  if  the  conditions  be  fulfilled,  and  these  con* 
ditions  are  rendered  not  only  possible  but  comparatively  easy, 
not  by  the  vain  words  and  ability  of  man,  bint  by  the  word  and 
Spirit  of  God,  sealed  and  secured  at,  every  little  interval  by  the 
sacred  ordinances  of  his  own  institution*    Unhappy  is  the  cpn« 
atitution  or  the  present  state  of  that  man*s  mind  who  leaves  the 
track  of  duty  so  admirably  traced,  and  the  means  of  grace  so 
happily  supplied,  by  the  Church,  in  quest  of  those  great  and 
awelliog  words  of  vanity  and  violence  so  often  and  so  unjustly 
dignified  with  the  name  of  sermons ;  words  which  never  get  be- 
yond, and  rarely  reach  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.     It  is  the  facility  granted  and  the  countenance  given, 
substantially  furnished,  to  these  delusion3,  in  the  conduct  and  the 
controversies  of  tlie  party,  which  we  lament  and  which  we  op- 
pose.    They  mistake  us  completely,  or  they  calumniate  us  most 
grossly,  if  they  suppose  or  say  that  Wje  renounce  or  lightly  esteem 
.vital  religion  in  our  attachment  to  forms.     No,  the  substance^ 
we  know  as  well  and  feel  as  sincerely  as  they  do,  is  pure  and 
undefiled  religion ;  but  we  also  know  and  feel  that  in  making  up 
^ur  estimate  of  effectual  progress  in  the  Christian  life,  the  sacred 
ordinances,  regularly  celebrated,   form  an  essential  part  of  the 
proof}  ibi^t  pm  vybjch^  t}ie  iporal  con^ition^  beiitg  fulfilled, 
^  addsj 
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adds,  in  mercifal  condescension  to  our  infirmities,  something  Iik« 
tense  and  certainty  to  our  faith.  We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the 
qoestions  which  may  be  started,  aud  of  the  difficulties  which 
may  be  urged  respecting  the  most  sacred  forms  of  instituted  reli<» 
gioii.  Infidels  will  add  to  the  number,  and  will  kindly  extend 
Ibem  to  every  part  of  the  evidence,  and  to  every  principle  and 
practice  of  the  whole  system.  We  bless  God  that  our  faith  u 
sufficient  to  withstand  the  difficulties  of  such  curious  questions^ 
ttot  from  careiessnes3  but  from  conviction  of  their  nullity ;  and 
to  rely  with  confidence  on  the  divine  promise,  through  whatever 
mysterious  medium  it  reach  us,  and  with  whatever  apparent  dif* 
ficulties  it  may  foe  accompanied,  of  which  we  neither  seek  nor 
expect  the  perfect  solution  in  the  natural  obscurity  of  our  pre- 
eent  condition. 

jtut  what  do  yoQ  say  to  the  case  of  Cornelias  ?    We  say  se* 
fiousiy  and  distinctly  that  in  our  estimation  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  .cases   on    record   of  the  importance,  the  necessity, 
and  the  regenerating  nature  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism.     Cor* 
iielifis  was  a  good  man  ;  had  renounced,  in  all  probabihty,  for- 
mally, the  vain  and  idol  gods  of  Rome,  and  worshipped,  with 
flincerity,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the  God  of  Israel.     Of  Christianity 
it  is  obvious  that  \ie  knew  nothing,  till  St.  Pettr,  by  divine  com* 
mand,  appeared  before  him  to  histruct  and  convert  him.     The 
case  was  every  way  peculiar.     St.  Peter,  down  to  that  moment 
suspected  not  the  Gentile  interest  in  the  cross  of  Christ.     When 
the  centurion  told  his  interesting  story,  and  when  the  Apostle 
combined  it  with^he  import  of  the  vision  which  preceded  his 
journey,  he  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  the  important  truth, 
that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  8cc.     But  it  is  perfectly 
dear  that  till  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon^  Cornelius  and  his  com- 
pany, the  Apostle  had  no  conception  of  the  ultimate  object  of 
his  mission  to  Cssarea.     Compare  Acts  x.  45.  and  xi.  1 6, 17. 
It  appears  then  that  this  descent  of  the  Spirit  was  altogether  pe« 
culiar ;  that  it  was  intended  to  give  evidence  to  a  fact,  and  ef« 
feet  to  a  conclusion  of  the  utmost  possible  importance  to  the 
Gentile  world  ;  but  so  obstinately  resisted  by  the  Jews^  that  pro^ 
bably  nothing  could  have  convinced  them  of  the  divine  intention 
except  the  same  stupendous  miracle  which  they  experienced  and 
witnessed  in  themseKes  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.     Acts  ii.  4. 
xi.  15.     Remark  too  that  this  descent  was  verified  by  miraculous 
powers  and  external  effects,  for  the  very  purpose  of  evidence ; 
Acts  XT.  ?>  B,  9*     When  all  thesie  circumstances  are  duly  consi- 
dered, and  that,  in  marked  and  immediate  consequence  of  the 
I>ivine  will  thus  unequivocally  signified,  the  Apostle  commanded 
Comefitt^and  his  company  to  be  boptiaed  ;  we  cannot,  we  pce- 
sixme,  have  a  strppger  proof  ef  the  ^sohite  neceasiiy  pf  tbtft 
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facrament ;  and  we  concludei  without  hesitation,  that  this  onli« 
nance  was  iodispen&abje  to  combine  and  complete  the  proof  of 
Christian  regeneration ;  to  apply  the  sacred  seal  of  that  purity  of 
heart  by  faith,  of  which  the  Spirit  had^  by  anticipation  as  it  were> 
given  extraordinary  witness.  If  baptism  was  not,  in  this  iQ« 
tttance,  the  mark  and  the  means  of  grace,  it  was  tlie  most  useless 
and  insigniticant  ceremony  which  was  ever  performed. 

We  are  told  that  baptism  is  merely  the  external  mark  of  Church 
luembership.  In  the  case  before  us  you  will  observe  that  this  mark 
M'as  unnecessary ;  and  that  iu  convincing  the  Jews  of  the  mercy 
extended  to  the  Gentiles  it  is  never  mentioned.    I'he  appeal  is 
always  to  the  miraculous  evidence :  therefore  we  conclude  that 
baptism  was  not  in  this  case  necessary  as  a  mark  of  Church 
ineoAbership>  and  that  it  never  would  have  been  commanded  if 
it  had  not  been  indispensable  for  spiritual  purposea  of  a  much 
halter  order  than  mere  ecclesiastical  fellowship  and  rehttion* 
The  story  of  Cornelius  occupies  much  of  the  attention  of  bodi 
our  opponents.    Mr.  B.  returns  to  it  repeatedly.     He  writes 
about  it  and  about  i^  and  in  the  strange  confusion  of  his  ideas 
he  does  not  perceive  that  it  is  really  as  strong  a  case  as  ima^ 
patioii  can  picture  of  the  importance  and  authority  of  the  apos- 
toUc  character,  and  of  the  obligation  and  influence  of  the  Chrigp- 
fian  fiacranieuts.     The  case  of  Cornelius,  we  repeat,  is  everj 
way  peculiar.     We  caiuiot  imagine  a  su|)erior  character  in  any 
circumstances.     But  human  merit  is  not  the  mean  of  Christian 
oalvatioa.    This  case  proves  that  it  is  not.     What  is  the  highest 
Apostle  in  bis  earthly  condition  of  humility,  reproach,  and  suf* 
fering,  to  the  power  and  the  glory  and  the  privileges  of  an  angel  i 
yet  did  an  angel  from  heaven  not  venture  to  interfere  further 
than  to  direct  Cornelius  to  those  ordinary  means  already  estab- 
lished  in  the  Church  (and  not  be  bterrupted  even  by  a  direct 
inission  and  special  power  from  Heaven,)  by  which  he  might  re» 
ipeive  the  instruction  and.  be  certified  by  sensible  signs  of  the 
graces  of  the  Gospel. 

The  case  of  St.  Paul  is  strongly  urged,  and  is  considered  as 
decisive  by  both  our  opponents.  We  agree  with  them  in  the 
opinion  of  its  importance  and  of  its  decision ;  drawing,  however^ 
very  opposiiie  consequences,  and  somewhat  astonished  that  they 
should  qot  see  them  as  clearly  as  we  do.  1.  St.  Paul,  before 
bis  conversion,  was  serious  and  sincere  in  his  principles  and 
moral  in  bis  conduct.  He  persecuted  the  Christian  Church  ioi 
ignoraace  and  unbelief;  but  the  principle  on  which  he  proceeded 
ivas  very  different  from  that  of  a  modern  persecutor.  If  the 
Christiana  were  guilty,  as  he  falsely  presumed,  of  blasphemy, 
|be  law  Qot  only  allowed  but  enforced  their  punishment.  His 
jmk  ^m»  erroneous,  but  it  was  sincere ;  therefore  he  found  mercy. 
£•  St.  t?aul  w^  miracjilottsly  CQUv^ted,  but  go(  iu  the  way  that 
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modern  zealots  imagine.     He  was  converted  by  evidence  which 
at  once  shewed  the  falsehood  of  all  his  conclusions^  and  the 
gross  injustice  of  all  his  zeal.     3.  We  throw  aside  all  the  idle 
declamation  which  we  have  read  upon  this  subject^  and  remarlr 
the  important  fact  of  the  mission  of  Ananias  to  complete  his 
conversion  by  the  necessary   instruction ;    to  be   the  minister 
of  his  baptism  and  of  his  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost^  and  pro* 
bably  to  be  the  medium  at  the  same  time  of  his  ministerial  com- 
mission^ Acts  ix.  17>  18,  19«    As  an  Apostle,  in  the  extraor- 
dinary part  of  that  character,  he  was  designed  of  Heaven,  not  of 
man,  nor  by  man.     But  it  appears  to  us  unquestionable  that  he 
received  the  ordinary  mission  of  a  minister  of  Christ  from  Ana« 
nias;  and  we  draw  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  of  Ananias 
being  the  medium  of  his  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost ;  in  that  age 
the  special  though  not  the  exclusive  mark  of  ministerial  power ; 
and  of  his  instruction  before  he  preached  Christ  in  the  syna- 
gogues.    4.  With  the  historical  account  of  the  transactioB  by 
St.  Luke  too,  in  ch.  ix.,  wc  compare  the  declaration  of  St.  Paid 
himself  in  his  own  words  in  ch.  xxii.  12 — 17*i  and  again,  xxvi. 
1£-^21.     In  the  l6th  verse  of  this  last  passage  the  Redeemer 
speaks  his  purpose ;  but  all  the  passages  combined  prove  to  us 
tliat  he  effected  it  not  personally  but  ministerially. 

>  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doiibt  that  Ananias  was 
the  minister  of  St  Paul's  baptism  and  of  his  regeneration,  in  the 
highest  and  holiest  sense  of  that  term ;  for  he  tells  us  himself  that  that 
devout  man^  after  pointing  out  the  purpose  of  Jiis  miraculous  selec- 
tion, said^  Acts  xxii.  It).^'  And  now  why  tarriest  thou?  arise,  and 

.  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins^  calling  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  Mr.B.  p.  12,&c.  and  Mr.  S.  p.  56.  evade  the  force  of 
this  testimony  in  this  as  in  every  other  instance^  by  maintaining 
that  St.  Paul  was  a  believer,  and  therefore  regenerate  before  he 
was  baptized,  and  that  his  baptizm  was  nothing,  and  conveyed 
nothing,  but  an  outward  evidejice  to  the  Church  of  his  Christian 
condition.  Now  truly  we  presume  that  his  miraculous  conversioo 
and  his  acknowledged  apostolical  powers  would*  furnish  much 
more  effcctuidly  such  evidence  than  the  simple  ceremony  of 
Iraptism  probably  very  privately  performed. 

Nothing  appears  to  us  more  contemptibly  triOiug  than  the  ver- 
biage about  previous  faith,  conversion,  a  renewed  heart,  foi^ve« 
ness,  and  obedience,  while  we  consider  the  remark  of  Mr.  S. 

.  p. 57.  about  "  an  unconverted,  unrenewed  Jew  hypocritically  re- 
ceiving baptism,"  introduced  to  obscure  the  question,  as  utterly 
\mworthy  of  all  serious  and  honourable  controversy.  Here  stands 
the  record,  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul  himself.  You  will  not  re- 
ceive it.  You  have  previous  enquiries  to  make.  You  have  possible 
hypocrisy  not  in  this  case  but  in  that  of  others  to  object^  and 
therefoi*e  you  find  yourselves  at  Itber^  to  conclude^  in  direct  op- 
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position  to  the  Apostle's  own  declaration^  that  the  sins  of  St.  Paul 
were  not  washed  away  in  baptism.  We  must  confess  that  all  thi9 
appears  to  us  more  than  astonishing.     We  may  be  stupid,  and  we 
may  be  prejudiced ;  while  you  are  endowed  with  all  that  is  wise,  ' 
and  decorated  with  all  that  is  candid.    We  cannot  help  it.    Here 
stands  the  record,  and  we  believe  it.     We  cannot  admit  of  your, 
previous  enquiries.  We  cannot  yield  your  gratuitous  suppositions. 
We  take  the  feet  as  it  stands  recorded  in  the  plainest  terms  of 
which  language  is  capable^  and  we  again  refer  you  to  our  quotalionr 
from  Hooker. 

We  consider  the  story  of  the  jailor.    Acts  xvi.  29 — 34. 
as  equally  striking  and  equally  decisive,  but  it  is  needless  to 
discuss  or  dwell  upon  it.     The  very  remarkable  passage.  Acts 
ii.  38-— 42,  which,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  first  Christian 
sermon  which  was  ever  preached,  is  primary  and  fundamen- 
tal,  is  rendered  nugatory  by  Mr.  B.   p.  48.  because  repent* 
ance  is  to  be  ^'  a  pre-requisite  to  baptism/'  and  Mr.  S.  p.  56. 
demolishes  it  by  a  single  question,    **  Does  it  follow,  that 
every  one  who    is    baptized    is    regenerated    and  pardoned^ 
whether  he  repent  or  not?"    Truly  in  this  way  it  were  very 
easy  to  make  of  any  thing  what  we  list,  and  if  we  set  no 
bounds  to  our  presumption  and  prescribe  no  limit  to  our  sub- 
tildes  to  bring  in  the  end  all  truth  to  nothing.     Mr.  B.  p.  20. 
considers  the  case  of  Apollos,  Acts  xviiL  as  also  to  his  purpose ; 
though  how,  we  are  really  at  no  small  loss  even  to  conjecture,  for 
most  certainly  he  was  not  then  a  Christian.  He  preached,  at  the ' 
period  referred  to,  the  preparatory  repentance  of  St.  John  the 
baptist,  with  which  only  he  was  acquainted,  and  he  was  after- 
wards instructed,  baptized,  and  apparently  commissioned  as  a 
Christian  minister,  by  the  brethren  at  Ephesus.    All  this  is  not 
indeed  distinctly  announced  in  the  xvith  chapter,  but  the  infer- 
ence is  inevitable  when  we  read  the  first  sefen  verses  of  the 
sdxth.    The  case  of  Apollos  therefore  is  as  remote  from  Mr. 
B's  purpose^  and  appears  as  conclusive  evidence  against  it,  as 
any  case  in  the  Scriptures,  though  most  unaccountably  he  does 
not  perceive  it  either  with  respect  to  him  or  to  the  certain 
disciples  converted  to  Christianity  and  baptized,  in  the  xixtb 
'  chapter.     Were  we  to  reason  as  Mr.  B.  on  the  case  of  those 
discifJes,  p.  19*  we  should  certainly  conclude  that  the  prepa- 
ratory doctrine  of  the  Baptist  was  perfectly  equivalent  tv  the 
full  effulgence  of  the  Gospel.     Such  trifling  is  really  pitiable^ 
and  such  conceits  are  really  derogatory  to  the  supremacy  of  Gos- 
pel truth  and  of  Christian  redeinption.     But  Mr.  S.  informs  us, 
p.dS.  see  also  Mr.  B.  p.  36.  that  ''  St.  Paul  speaks,  1  Cor.  i, 
14-— 17.  of  baptizing  as  a  very  secondary  and  inferior  employ, 
m^t  with  preaching  the  Gospel."    Indeed,  good  sirs,  y^u  are 
mistaken.    The  Apostle  does  not  speak  slightingly  of  baptism. 

He 
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He  only  asserts  that  it  did  not  form  a  prominent  part  of  Mt 
commission ;  and  he  rejoices  that  it  did  not,  lent  he  should  be 
suspected  of  having  given  cause  to  those  diviaons  with  whicii 
he  reproaches  the  Corinthians,  and  of  having  baptised  not  ki  the 
name  of  Christ,  but. in  his  own. 

We  have  still  another  text,  however^  Ephes.  vr  d5-- 27.  Wfaicb 
Mr.  B.  is  pleased,  p.  47-,  to  consider  as  a  deathblow  to  Dr.  JU/a 
cause,  in  which  opinion  Mr.  S.  p  5^*  condescends  to  agree*  wids 
lum,  and  he  quotes^  p.  55.,  the  Homily  on  the  Sacrament, ''  vasb 

Yourselves  with  the  living  waters  of  God's  word.**  Now  it  might 
ave  been  worth  the  while  of  bdtb  these  gentletsen  to  consider,  if 
it  had  been  only  to  refute,  for  our  benefit,  the  ancient  opinion  dis- 
tinctly  stated  by  St.  Cbrysostom,  that  by  the  word  is  here  meant 
Ae  sacred  form  of  words-  by  which  baptism^  is-  adniiniiilered« 
We  certainly  think  a  reference  to  this  reasonable  and  likelyy  and 
Ae  more  so,  in  that  the  sacred  form  bequeathed  to  his  Churbb 
by  the  Divine  word  together  with  Uie  vow  and  conditions  of 
the  baptismal  covenant  distinctly  comprehend,  and  direedy 
infer^  all  that  is  essential  in  the  uord  of  God  towards  the 
Ciith  and  salvation  of  Christian  converts,  ont  without  ihsislitig 
upon  tbis>  we  would  only  venture  modestly  to  insinuate  that  the 
word  in  the  text  and  '^  the  living  waters  of  God  s  word*'  in  tiMl 
Homily,  do  not,  in  any  event,  of  necessity  messh  the  PftEAcHiN0 
of  Messrs.  B.  S.  and  Co* 

The  preaching  of  the  Apostles  in  putfaorityy  power,  aadf 
substance,  was  a  very  different  thing  from  that  of  any  orAi* 
nary  Christian  minister,  whether  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon>  iit 
any  subsequent  age.  That  preaching  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  word  of  God,  and  carried  with  it  the  demon« 
stration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power;  but  the  latter,  be  thu 
preacher  who  or  what  he  may,  is  the  word  of  man.  It  may  be 
vain  and  it  may  be  erroneous,  but  even  when  it  is  just  and  true 
as  the  most  sacred  triitlis  of  the  Gospel,  being,  as  of  course^  we 
presume,  in  strict  conformity  with  them,  we  must  distinguisk 
between  it  and  the  word  of  God,  we  must  distinguish  between 
It  and  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  Not  only  is  faH«i  and 
fallible  man  the  object  of  such  preacfaong,  but  faUen^and  fallible 
men  are  the  preachers.  They  have  no  pretence,  or- it  is  a  vain 
and  impious  pretence,  to  tlie  demcuistratidno^  ther  Spirit  and  of 
power  which  attached  to  the  holy  men  who  founded  tfa^*  Chris* 
tian  Church.  Their  power  consists,  or  sheuM  consist,  in  sobe^ 
learning  and  serious  zeal ;  and  it  is  generally  aided^  where  siflK 
cerity  leads  it,  by  the  combined  influence  of  an  ordinary  Provi* 
dence,  of  the  moral  motives  with  which  the  Goepid  •  abofnfidf| 
and  of  the  services  and  sacraments^  of  theChiarchi  WeknMr 
no  more  dangerous  delusion  than  that  which* >le»d»  mtfu  4o '  dg» 

nifyj  with  the  high  and  qitcred^appattatioiarol  the'^6rd«#'aod( 
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wfa&t  may  be  the  mere  ravings  of  presumptuous  ignora»ce,  or 
the  idle  vanities  of  absolute  enthusiasm.  Place  the  matter  on  its 
fairest  footing ;  grant  that  the  preacher  utters  only  the  truth,  the 
error  is  a  gross  one  which  gives  to  the  word  of  man  the  sanc« 
tity  and  the  power  which  belong  only  to  the  word  of  God  ^ 
his  written  word ;  the  only  word  of  God  which  the  Church 
now  possesses. 

We  mean  neither  to  deny  nor  to  dissemble  the  importance 
of   preachuig.      We    meaii  neither  to  deny  nor  to   questioa 
the  awful   obligation   which    lies   upon    all   the  ministers  of 
Christ  to  preach  the  trutb>  the  whole  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
'  But  we  solemaly  protest  against  elevating  this  work  of  man^ 
Qrdained  indeed  of  God,  but  still  unquestionably^  and  from  ita 
very  nature  essentially  the  work  of  falhble  man,  beyond  the  io* 
atituted  services  and  sacraments  of  salvation.    The  danger  of 
delusion,  of  pride,  conceit,  and  presumption,  is  here  prodi^ious^ 
and  has  been  verified  in  numerous  and  painful  examples   of 
men,  who,  while  they  pretend  to  preach  Christ,  actaaliy  preacb 
themselves,  and  v>hp  rely  with  the  most  carnal  vanity,  on   the 
breath  of  popular  applause  for  their  very  existence.     We  abhor 
calumny,  and  we  make  no  invidious  application.    The  general 
truth  which  we  assert  is  notorious  and  undeniable.     We  too  are 
accused,  we  are  repeatedly  accused;»  by  both  the  authors  under  re- 
view of  presumption,  of  priestly  presumption^  and  of  arrogating  to 
ourselves  a  power  whidi  is  almost  divine.    They  know,  however;^ 
or  they  ought  to  know,  that  we  maintain  the  importance ;  aye, 
the  sacred  importance;  aye^the  divine  efficacy ;  of  the  sacraments, 
not  because  tix  are  the  ministers ;  the  humUe  medium  of  their 
admiuistraiion  ;  but  because  they  are  God's  institution,  and  that 
our  folly  or  our  faults  cannot  seriously  affect  nor  materially  injure 
their  well-detined  administration.    They  know,  or  they  ougtiS 
to  know,  that  we  arrogate  to  the  priestly  office  no  arbitrary 
power,  but  a  delegated  and  a  regulated  ministry ;  which  may  be 
abused,  as  we  readily  acknowledge  it  often  has  been.     What  is 
there  connected  with  human  conduct  which  has  not  been  abused  1 
They  know,  or  they  ought  to  know,  that  we  derive  all  the  effi* 
ciency  which  we  believe  and  assert  from  nothing  in  ourselves, 
but  from  the  power  and  the  promise  of  Qpd.    They  know,  or 
if  pr^udice  have  hitherto  obsaired  their  vision,  a  little  easy  eo« 
quiry  will  enable  them  to  ascertain  the  fact,  that^  neither  in  pre* 
tensioxis  nor  in  practice  have  the.  clergy,  whom  they  re|Kesent 
as  so  high  and  haughty,  ever  claimed  a  higher  character  than 
that  of  bumble  ministers — of  servants  subjected  to  a  strict  rule— ^ 
never.qf  masters^  of  the  grace  of  (Christ.    Their  office  indeed 
^y  sometime  oi^gnifyj  themselve3  nei^er — no  never*     Preach* 
i^S»  ev^  oitr  <^p«nent^  will  grapt,  if  it  were  pnly  to  app\y  th^ 
laierence  to  us,  may  b.e.vejy  efronequs,  apd  tb^.  vehicle  of  mmk 
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Tanity ;  but  in  performing  the  various  services  and  in  admtnf^ 
tering  the  various  ordinances  of  the  Churchy  error  is  im« 
possible,  if  we  abide>  as  we  are  bound,  by  the  forms  prescribed 
and  the  rule  laid  down ;  and  vanity,  we  thinks  having  no  ground 
whatever  to  rely  on^  were  mere  madness.  It  is  indeed  asto* 
Dishing  that  men  who  treat  the  sacraments,  the  divinely  insti- 
tuted means  of  grace^  as  these  men  do^  should  yet  presume  t<r 
decorate  preaching,  the  preaching  of  mere  men,  with  the  high 
and  heavenly  attributes  which  they  attach  to  it ;  that  they  should 
denominate  baptism  an  outward « work  of  man  upon  the  body 
with  which  regeneration  has  no  connection,  and  should  yet  at- 
tach that  essential  grace  to  the  preaching  of  a  mere  mortal. 
Were  preaching  the  only  institution  established  and  regarded  in 
the  Church,  we  are. perfectly  convinced  that  the  Gospel  would 
soon  cease  to  be  the  religion  of  the  nation.  It  is  by  the  ser- 
vices, by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  catechising,  and  by 
the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  that  the  form  and  the  subV 
staiice  of  true  religion  are  preserved  amongst  us.  The  funda- 
mental truths  and  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  are  therein  constantly 
exhibited*  The  necessary  graces  of  the  Christian  life  are  thereby 
in  constant  and  essential  operation ;  neglected  certainly  by  some^ 
and 'despised  by  others;  but  still  in  mercy,  while  the  day  of 
mercy  lasts,  offered  to  all,  and  effectually  applied  to  many  holy 
and  humble  men,  "Ovho  happily  in  the  form  secure  the  substance, 
of  which,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  form  makes  an  -essential 
part. 

We  had  intended  to  follow  these  gentlemen  in  their  quota- 
tions, and  were  actually  prepared  to  fttrnish  some  curious  spe-^ 
<;imens  of  haste,  ignorance,  or  artifice,  perhaps  occasionally  of  the 
three  combined.  But  it  is  evident  that  we  should  thus  compile 
a  volume,  not  a  review.  Nor  is  the  labour  necessary*  Nothiiig 
is  more  fallacious  than  the  mode  which  they  have  pursued ;  the 
inward  and  the  ultimate  effect  of  all  reli^on  and  of  all  religious 
services  may  certainly  be  considered  separate  from  the  external 
sign,  and  from  the  means,  however  essential,  by  which  that 
effect  is  secured  and  proved.  This  is  frequently  and  necessarily 
the  case  in  all  religious  writers;  It  is  frequently  the  case  in 
Scripture,  and  it  is  all  very  proper  and  very  necessary.  Well 
then,  these  gentlemen  select  these  passages  and  exhibit  them  di 
decisive,  without  thinking  it  necessary,  as  it  might  have  been 
inconvenieilt  for  the  object  in  view,  to  bring  forward  other  pas- 
sages in  the  same  writers,  equally  express  and  at  least  as  de- 
cisive, which  would  have  set  the  whole  matter  in  its  true  light, 
by  furnishing  a  connected  view  of  the  combined  opinion  of  the 
writer  cited.  Had  this  been  fully  and  fairly  dohcj,  most  of  .the 
authorities  would  have  been  effectually  lost  to  the  good  cutati 
ittid  thus,  gentlbmeu^  we  bid  you  farewell. 
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Art.  II.  Lives  of  Edward  and  John  Philips,  Ntphews  and 
Pupils  of  Milton,  incltuUhg  variotu  Particulars  of  the  Li^ 
terary  and  Political  History  of  their  Times,  By  William 
Godirin.  To  which  are  aaded  Collections  for  the  life  of 
Milton,  by  John  Aubrey^  and  the  Life  of  Milton,  by  Ed* 
ward  Philips.    410  pp.    21. 2s.    Longman.     1815. 

Two  men  who  died  a  century  ago^  and  whose  existence  Would 
not  commonly  be  known^  but  that  their  names  are  connected 
with  the  biography  of  Milton^  their  uncle  and  preceptor^  are 
selected  by  Mr.  Oodwin  to  appear  in  the  title  page  of  thb  ela- 
borate performance.  A  quarto  volume  of  four  hundred  pages 
appears  to  be  principally  devoted  to  the  lives  of  two  men  who 
mingled  with  the  common  herd  in  their  own  day,  and  of  whom 
we  persuade  ourselves  that  many  of  our  readers  have  not  hitherto 
heard  the  name,  or  marked  it  with  attention.  They  were  in- 
deed, the  nephews  and  the  pupils  of  one,  who  stands  pre-emi* 
iient  for  genius  and  learning*  the  boast  of  this  country  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  Bqt  truly  all  that  can  afford  inter^t 
in  their  biography  is  found  in  that  short  recital.  There  is  no 
account  of  the  great  poet  himself,  though  his  history  involves 
whatever  is  connected  with  the  learning  of  hb  own  age,  with  all 
the  examples  of  taste,  and  with  all  critical  enquiry;  and  though 
it  is  connected  with  the  afiairs  of  civil  polity  and  religion  at  a 
period  the  most  interesting  and  eventful,  which  is  not  half  so 
long  as  this  work,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  his  nephews, 
Edward  and  John  Philips. 

We  presume  to  think  that  the  object  of  Mr.  William  Godwin, 
in  this  long  labour,  was  not  to  rescue  from  the  oblivion  of  a 
hundred  years,  the  men,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  are  pre- 
sented as  the  subjects  of  elaborate  biography.  We  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  that  he  selected  that  subject  '^  as  one  way  of 
approach  to  the  history  of  Milton,  untouched  as  yet,  and  pro- 
mbing  new  gratification  to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  him."  It  could  not  be  ^'  that  their  history  affords  us 
an  advantage  in  studying  his  character  ;*  or  that  "  the  little 
handful  of  knowledge  which  our  author  has  gleaned  respecting 
them,'*  (we  confess  that  it  is  little  indeed)  distributed  through 
twelve  chapters,  from  many  of  which  their  names  may  be 
erased  without  sheeting  the  context.  Was  necessary  to  perpetuate 
or  to  augment  the  fame  of  Milt<>]i<  The  subject  of  a  discourse 
does  not  necessarily  proceed  from  its  text.  The  excursive  fancy 
of  an  established  writer  is  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  title  of 
his  work,  or  by  the  rules  of  ordinary  composition.  When  Mr. 
Godwin  seated  himself  to  compile  these  pages,  the  nephews  of 
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Milton  were  probably  as  insignificant  in  his  view  ms  they  have 
hilberfo  appeared  in  the  literary  history  of  their  own  age.     (^T 
jMilton  himself,    it   was  impossible   lb   mklte  any  discoVeries. 
jSiit  the  real  object  of  this  pubHcation  it  may  not  lie  dlfticuU  to 
detdct.     (^ur  auttior  is  a  zealbiis  professor  of  many  opinions 
which  Milton  assiduously  defended.      Milton   rejoibed  to  see 
them  prevailing  over  the  laws  and  thfe  religion  X)f  his  country, 
but  he  lived  to  witness  the  happiness  of  his  country  re-ert^b- 
Itshed  in  the  restoratipn  of  those  laws   and   of  that  religioQ. 
*l*lie  same  opinions  revived  by  the  school  of  philosophy  to  which 
this  writer  is  attached^  and  applied  to  the  same  purposes,  on  a 
Hiore  extended  scale,  have  recefitly  occasioned  yet  wider  misery. 
But  the  wheel  has  again  revolved,  aiid^the  professors  of  such  doc^ 
tfines  are  passing  into  infamy,  from  vliich  this  publication  will 
not  avail  to  rescue  them.     The  name  of  Milton,  never  pro- 
nounced without  the  reverence  due  to  superior  talents  enaployed 
to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man^  is  here  obtruded  on  us, 
tor  the  ^ole  purpose  of  reconciling  us  to  regicide,  and  of  tradue* 
ing  our  ilational  constitiityon. 

More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr/ Godwin  w^ 
first  distinguished  among  the  writers  of  this  country  who  con- 
spired to  undermine  the  foundations  of  all  esfablishqicnts,  both 
civil  and  religious,  and  to  substitute  the  jargon  Cff  licentious 
philosophy  and  the  follies  of  an  imaginary  equality,  for  the  roles 
of  social  governinent  arid  the  doctrines  of  revelation.     To  such 
of  our  readers  as  may  be  tempted  by  the  title  of  this  volume, 
into  which  the  name  of  our  great  national  poet  is  thnee  tinges 
introduced,  it  may  be  useful  to  be  reminded  that  the  editor, 
William  Godwin,  in  the  year   1792,  when  the  Jacobins  were 
triumphant  in  France,  and  militant  throughout   Europe,  pub- 
lished a  work  which  he  called  an  Enquiry  concerning  Political 
Justice,   and  therein  developed,  with  most  insidious  art  and 
crafty  accommodation,  those  destructive  principles  which  tend  to 
subvert  all  political  institutions.     He  seemed  to  surpass  all  the 
other  writers  who  were   eminent  at  that  awful  period  for  the 
doctrines  of  revolution,  in  his  eulogiu^)  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, and  in  his  bold  calumny  of  whatever  had  hitherto  been 
held  in  veneration,  and  had  been  applied  to  combine  th^  ele- 
ments  of  society.    Two  years  afterwards  he  appeared  as.  the 
author  of  a  romance  entitled.  Things  as  they  are,  or  the  Adveii- 
tures  of  Caleb  Williams.     In  this  work^  of  eximvagaat  fiction, 
he  proceeded  farVher  than  merely  tq  assail  the  social  institutions^ 
It  seemed  to  be  his  object  to  defame  all  the  principles  of  jqrispru- 
deiice,  to  represejit  the  rules  of  law  for  which' goveri^ment  is  em- 
bodied as  oppressive  and  pernicious,  and  1»  inf<^  that  our-  ordinary 
i^onceptiohs  of  troth  and  honour,  which  supply  the  defect  of 
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law  where  its  application  fi|il^  aod  eofoi^ce  its-  provisions  bgt 
gentler  means  tlian  tho^^e  of  rigorous  penalty^  are  founded  ini 
prejudice  and  mistakej  and  that  they  are  compatible  with  the 
greatest  criqies.  The  audacious  moralist  ^at tempted  to  corrupt 
libe  sources  of  opiuion,  and  to  make  U9  mistmisjtful  of  all  the 
QUtward  appearances  of  goodness  and  hunianitjf.  He  traduced^ 
the  love  of  femej  which  sages  commend  as  the  ally  and  the  re- 
ward of  virtue,  and  combined  it  with  the  worst  violations  of 
duty  and  a  temper  the  most  flagitious.  He  formed  a  monstrous 
character,  amiable  and  dignified  to  tbe  eye,  but  internally  cruel, 
vindictive,  selfish;  and  inhuman.  In  1797  he  published  his 
Enquiry,  or  Reflections  on  Education,  Manners^  and  Literature. 
In  tliis  work  he  continued  to  ci^nsure  all  subsisting  practice  and 
opinion,  and  to  recommend  innovation  in  every  department  and 
every  habit  of  mankind.  He  traduced  our  English  system  of 
education,  he  censured  all  discipline  in  the  instruction  of  }^utby 
he  recjuired  that  the  pupil  should  enjoy  perfect  liberty,  and  go- 
vern his  preceptor,  and  that  the  preceptor's  duty  should  be  li- 
Biited  to  follow  and  to  inform,  but  not  to  controul  his  pupil.  Tlie 
lelation  between  the  master  and  the  domestic  servpnt  calcuhited 
to  inspire  benevolent  affections  among  the  opulent  towards  those 
who  contribute  to  their  comforts,  and  supply  their  wants,  and 
to  unite  the  opposite  classes  in  mutual  dependance  and  recipro- 
cal obligation ;  he  censured  '^  as  the  revival  of  the  barbarity  of 
Mczentius,  the  linking  a  living  body  and  a  dead  one  together .'' 
He  represented  the  rich  man  as  naturally  selfish  and  oppressive, 
and  i\m  poor  man  as  base,  false,  and  groveling.  His  tradesman 
is  fraudulent  and  mendacious,  his  lawyer  dishonest,  his  physi^ 
cian  m^eeling  and  rapacious,  and  his  clergymen  hypocritical. 

/*  His  soldier  has  no  duty  but  that  of  murder,  and  this  duty  he 
16  careful  amply  to  discharge.  This  he  regards  as  the  means  of 
bis  subsistence,  as  the  path  that  leads  to  an  illustrious  name ;  upoix 
every  supposition  he  must  learn  ferocity.  He  is  totally  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  human  nature ;  he  is  a  man  whose  business  it 
is  to  kill  those  who  never  offended  him,  and  who  are  the  innocent 
martyrs  of  other  men's  iniquities.  It  is  impossible  that  a  soldier 
^ould  not  be  a  depraved  and  unnatural  being." 

*  • 

Having  levelled  a  deadly  blow  at  almost  every  cbtss  esteemed 
honourable  among  men,  he  attacked  the  foundation  of  all  that  is 
truly  honourable,  and  directed  his  malignant  censure  against  the 
doctrines  and  the  benign  principles  of  Christianity  itself. 

In  the  following  year  be  appeared  as  the  biographer  of  Mary 
Wolstonecraft,  a  woman  to  whom  he  had  recently  united  him* 
self  without  marrying  her,  and  who  died  in  childbirth  of  the 
first  offsprmgj  which  she  had  by  our  philosopher,    The  pffen- 
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live  matter  of  this  story  is  a  practical  illustration  of  thegrostf 
itnmorality  which  bad  been  before  scientifically  methodiifed  by 
the  same  pen^  and  a  particular  vindication  of  suicide,  the  im- 
pure intercourse  of  (he  setes^  and  religious  inlidelity,  which 
are,  indeed,  her  leading  characteristics,  but  which  he  pourtrayed 
**  as  circumstances  in  her  life,  that  in  the  judgment  of  honour 
and  reason,  could  not  brand  her  with  disgrace.'*  That  mysteri* 
ous  law  by  which 

<*  Relations  dear  and  all  the  charities 

Of  father,  son  and  brother  first  were  known, 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets." 


This  profane  writer,  in  this  Christian  country^  dared  to  stig-- 
matize  with  his  impure  aspersion, 

'<  tt  is  difficult,^'  said  he,  ^'  to  recommend  any  thing  to  indis- 
criminate adoption,  contrary  to  the  established  rules  and  prejudicea 
of  mankind ;  but  certainly  nothing  can  be  so  ridiculous  upon  the 
face  of  it,  or  so  contrary  to  the  general  march  of  sentiment,  as  to 
require  the  overflowing  of  the  soul  to  wait  upon  a  ceremony,  and 
that  which,  wherever  delicacy  and  imagination  exist,  is  of  all 
things  most  sacredly  private,  to  blow  a  trumpet  before  it,  and,  to 
record  the  moment  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  climax." 

Another  trait  of  this  abandoned  woman,  amiable  in  the  es- 
timation of  Mr.  Godwin,  was  her  living  without  the  fear  of 
God,  and  her  neglect  of  Christian  worship.     He  tells  us  that 

*^  She  had  received  few  lessons  of  religion  in  her  youth,  and 
her  religion  was  almost  entirely  of  her  own  creation,  she  could 
not  recollect  the  time,  when  she  had  believed  the  doctrine  of  fu«' 
ture  punishments,  She  expected  a  future  state,, but  she  would  not 
allow  her  ideas  of  that  future  state  to  be  modified  by  the  notions 
of  judgment  and  retribution.  As  far  down  as  the  year  1787,  she 
regularly  frequented  public  worship.  After  that  period  hep  atten- 
dance became  less  constant,  and  in  no  long  time  was  wholly  dis- 
continued. I  believe,'^  says  Godwin,  **  it  may  be  admitted  as  a 
maxim,  that  no  person  of  a  well-furnished  mind,  that  has  shaken 
off  the  implicit  subjection  of  youth,  and  is  not  the  zealous  partizan 
of  a  sect,  can  bring  himself  to  conform  to  the  public  and  regular 
routine  of  sermons  and  prayers." 

The  readers  of  the  British  Critic  are  probably  of  too  much 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  of  imagination  too  pure,  to  be  well 
versed  in  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Godwin.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  they  should  remain  so,  for  their  purity  of  taste  would 
at  least  be  impaired,  and  the  sturdiness  of  their  virtuous  judg* 
ment  might  sufifer  from  the  perusal  of  such  obscene  and  nause- 
ous publications.  *  We  thought  it  necessary  to  present  to  them 
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this  succinct  account  of  some  of  his  former  productions^  that 
they  might  duly  appreciate  the  motive  nhicb  has  occasioned  that 
before  us. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Godwin  >vas  passing  into  obscurity.  The 
venom  of  sedition  and  impiety  which  he  helped  to  infuse  intp 
the  public  mind,  has  had  all  its  operation ;  the  good  sense  of 
mankind  found  and  applied  the  appropriate  remedy,  and  the 
world  may  again  be  tranquil.  Benevolent  minds  might  have 
hoped  that  Mr.  Godwin  himself  was  convalescent,  and  that  he 
repented  his  former  activity  in  the  cause  of  public  commotion^ 
Though  he  might  want  courage  to  renounce  his  errors,  and  to 
offer  some  atonement  for  them,  yet  he  might  secretly  exult  in 
the  recent  triumph  of  correct  principles,  commanded  by  the  vi« 
gour  of  his  own  country,  and  the  overthrow  of  her  enemies. 
This  account  of  the  lives  of  Edward  and  John  Philips,  con- 
nected with  the  learning  and  opinions  of  their  uncle  and  prer 
ceptor,  enables  us  to  judge  how  far  the  woeful  experience  of 
twenty-five  years  of  public  calamity  has  shaken  his  attachment 
to  the  principles  from  which  all  that  calamity  proceeded. 

That  portion  of  the  w*ork  which  corresponds  to  its  principal 
title,  and  treats  of  the  adventures  aud  of  the  works  of  John  and 
Edward  Philips  is  almost  without  interest,  and  affords  little  use* 
ful  information.     Both  of  them  were  writers  by  profession,  and 
wrote  books  for  the  profits  of  authorship.     It  appears  that  in 
that  profession  they  laboured  assiduously,  and  frequently  pre- 
pared something  new  to  employ  the  attention  of  the  reading  pari 
of  mankind,  but  rather  whwi  urged  by  necessity  than  from  the 
impulse  of  genius.     They  might  have  enjoyed  ephemeral  repu- 
tation,   but  their  posthumous  celebrity  was  so  low  that  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  an  extensive,  if  not  a  diligent  enquirer,  be- 
lieved that  they  had  given  to  the  world  only  one  genuine  pi  oduc* 
tion.     Edward  was  of  an  affectionate  disposition,  and  notwith- 
standitig  differences  of  opinion  from  his  uncle,  on  points  of  po^ 
litics  and  religion,  at  that  crisis  very  important,  he  regarded  hiai 
almost  with  filial  piety.     John  was  less  tolerant   toward.^  h^i 
uncle's  errors.     Neither  of  them  permitted  his  authority  or  his 
example  ultimately  to  outweigh  iheir  considerations  of  allegiance 
towards  the  king,  or  of  fidelity  to  his  laws.     It  is  conjectured, 
on  good  grounds,  that  the  influence  of  Gdward  contributed  to 
the  safety  of  Milton  after  the  Restoration,  and  prevented  his  ex. 
elusion  from  the  act  of  oblivion.     It)  indeed,  it  be  so,  we  must 
ever  regard  the  memory  of  Edward  with  peculiar  gratitude,  for 
to  the  leisure  afterwards  enjoyed  by  Milton  we  owe  that  immortal 
poem  which  is  the  rock  ot  his  great  fame. 

The  name  of  Milton  is  sacred  in  the  history  of  English 
poetry.    His  distinguished  part  in  the  rude  proceedings  of  the 
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f;reat  ttebdlion^  <are  not  always  associated  in  recollection  vUSk 
hat  tnfiisterrdent  tnerit  by  whidi  lie  raised  and  established  die 
superior  dignity  of  his  native  language,  and  presented  to  after 
&gt^  the  sublimest  effort  of  human  genius  ^e  Paradise  l/>st 
Mill  endure  for  e\*ery  a  standard  of  e.\c^llence  in  the  noblest 
\vdXk.  df  poetry.  It  is  "^ith  reluctance  that  Ve  can  tnmgle  «-Jth 
feuch  (Jontemplation^  the  remembrance  that  he  voluntarily  quittefl 
ihe  sdrvice  of  the  Muses^  atid  .prdfatied  his  genius  by  worldly 
t^iews  atid  fierce  controversy.  But  Mr.  t5od\vin  compels  \A 
sfga'jh  to  unite  tbe^e  things  in  recollection.  ^  There  is  no- 
thing elh'e/'  he  say3,  '^  of  so  capacious  dimensions  iii  the  compass 
bf  our  literature,  if,  indeed,  there  is  in  the  literary  prodtictions 
df  our  species,  that  can  compare  with  the  Paradise  Lost." 
Sut  the  divine  song  of  Milton  does  tiot  engross  his  admitatioD. 
'' iFor  he  his  also  our  patriot.**  He  thinks  that  *'  no  man  df 
Just  discernment  can  read  his  political  writings  without  being 
penetrated  with  the  holy  flame  that  animated  him,  and  if  th« 
HvOrld  S;i'A\  ever  attain  that  stature  of  mind  as  for  courts  to  find 
no  place  in  it,  he'will  be  the  patriot  of  the  world.*'  'Does  Itfn 
Vodwjn' forget  that  Milton  saw  the  liberties  of  his  country  sub-- 
dued  'by  a  niilitary  despot,  and  that  he,  the  patriot,  bowed  the 
Jjnee  at  that  diespdtV  court. 

'  'l3l5Yond  all  comparison  th^  tnJist  interesting  and  only  pleasing 
part  df  the  History  of  Milton's  Life  is  that  which  precedes  thfe 
commencement  df  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  yet  it  is  there 
"cirilythat  Mr.  "Goduin'opens  his  iiarrdtive.  Mihon  was  then 
jnbre  than  thirty  years  of  age.  Jfc  had  flourr^bed  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  the'riobilityof  "hisown  country,  and  was  beloved  by 
*dn  men  of  taste  and  hteratUre  'both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
"had  attained  the  Idlest  celebrity  by  (he  Mascjue  of  Conrn^ 
which,  for  the  poetical' imagination  whiph '  it  displays,  for  the 
rich  variety  and  sweetness  of  its  versification,  and  its  pure  mo* 
Vality  remains  the  hrightest  ornament  of  our  dramatic  poetry. 
ISe  had  published  his  Lycidas  and  the  Arcades,  and  was  esteemed 
'not  oply  for  those  unrivalled  performances  with  which  he  en- 
riched our  language,  but  for  the  bright  promise  aSbrded'bytheni 
pf  varied  and  higher  excellence^  He  was  known  to  be  a  com^ 
plete  master  of  ancient  learning,  and  to  be  familiar  with  the 
Italian  school.  In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation 
of  his  taste'lie  had  visited  France  and  Italy,  and  enjoyed  the 
'honours  ^hich  the  learned  of  that  splendid  age  willingly  bestowelii 
on  persons  of  whatever  religion  and  whatever  country  who  were 
conspicuous  for  superior  attainments,  fie  was  already  compare^ 
^ilh'the  greatest  poets  of  antiquity. 

i*  Grasci  Meeonidem,  jactet  sibi  Roma  Maronenpy 
APgli^  Miltonem  jactat  utrique  parem.*' 
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^  .  U^baj^pilv  the  diflferences  vvhich  had  arisen  in  Engjai^d  he- 

^weepi  |he  vrovyn  and  Parl^ment,  upon  qiijestioiis  of  prerogative, 
^nd  th^  yet  mofc  sav^g^  qont^ntioii  between  the  ChuicH  ^nd  iIms 
disaffected  Puritans  >^ere  about  to  teruiinate  in  open  war.  The 
standard  of  re befliop  w^is  uufurled,  and  the  army  was  st'duced 
frpn^  Its  alljQgiance  to  a  tack  th^  altar  and  the  (hrone.  The  mind 
<^f  ^ilt<m  bad  lt;>een  aheadv  strongly  imbued  with  diose  principles 
Qf  liberty  in  tl^e  affairs  of  .>tat^,  qnd  of  resistance  to  all  ecclesi- 
astical superiority  which  then  became  predominant.  The  harsh 
%p(ieH  .9f  civil  discord  reached  him  upon  the  chores  pf  }taly,  and 
b^  heard  them  without  dismay.  Hje  hastened  to  bear  a  part  in 
tb^  stjfuggle.  He  was  content  to  abandon  his  project  of  visiting 
Greece,  where,  wjlh  congenial  spirit  he  might  have  contem« 
plated  the  antient  philosophy,  and  have  become  familiar  with 
tbe^wtiw^P9f^yin  the  places  Mhi<?h  yvere  8^pj^'t|fi<;d  l^y  .^he ' 
fliclif^t  i^i^tfj^s  pf  sfiSfr^ity  ai?d  tfie  fcithers  of  ppfitry.     J^itl 

iQU3$  h^4m^  nlm^  %^  h^  pr<fP<^v<^4  iiums^lf  for  bo^c^  a^d  uo« 

He  ImmediaCely  becamje  a  |»ribcipiil  wrijter  in  t^^  service  of 
.    the  Parhaiiiftqt,  and  eocountered  too  sji^scessfully  the  h»mmg  of 
Usher,  and  t^  «eal,  oft^n  misplaGed,  of  those  who  defended 
the  Constitution.     In  1641,  he  produced  three  laborious  tract^ 
m  behalf  pf  the  reformation,  tlien  rapidly  progressive,  4g?pist 
"?  Frelatical  Epi^cop^cy,  and  on  i\ie  Reason  of  vhurch  Govern- 

pieijit  i^r^ed  jff^insjt  Prelacy.  Hi^  s^yl^  was  often  ^loquent  an.d 
always  vigorous.  His  argument  cogent  and  his  learning  pro- 
found. It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  in  any  cause  he 
aliobld  .pr^ye  fnojw^liil  and .  persuasive ;  bm  bis  dpctf^j^sare 
incompati^  «irith  every  pfiociple  of  the. British. Catt8ti;jiirtip9# 
and  can  now  be  safeiy  consoited  oiily  %  those  whose  jndgaii^ 
and  experience  can  refute  his  laliacious  reasoning,  and  detect  his  . 
pefQiciotss  errors.  It  is  most  afflicting  to  obsene  in  imn  ^jicb 
"Want  of  charity,  such  violation  of  raste,  and  such  a  mer^^leSB 
spirit  of  persecution  as  might  have  been  least  expected  from  his 
^Sk\y  cyj^vated  ^lin^l.  ^§  ej^^crajtes  J^is  o|»j>ouefUs,  .the  inen 
^f  ^igh  ^^^Hy  afid  prpja^iotion,  \yitbout  remQrs>e,  ^d  yv'ishiag 
lil^^  a  shamd^l,  ef^  if»  tji^s  life,  be  dooms  thei^i 

•  * 

"  Tp  J>e  t^rojy^  ^Wn  et(er^a%  ip.to  the  darkest  and  the  deepest 
g^lph  pf  2ii,ell ;  fivhere,  under  the  aeppitefjiil  contro,ul,  the  trample  and 
|pum  of  all  the  other  damned,  that  in  the  anguish  of  their  tortures 
snail  jhave  no  other  ea^e  than  to  exercise  a  raving  and  bestial  ty- 
ranny over  them  as  their  slaves  and  negroes,  they  shall  tenaain  in 
that  plight  for  ever,  tbie  basest,  the  lowermost,  the  most  deject^il, 
piost  >inlerfoot|  and  down-trodden  vassals  of  perdition**' 

Bat 
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But  private  considerations  sometimes  outweighed  the  judg- 
ment of  his  political  associates.  He  had  married  a  lady  of 
respectable  family,  who  disliked  his  habits  and  his  disloyalty^ 
and  be  wished  the  union  to  be  dissolved.  He  therefore  set 
about  his  Treatises  on  Divorce^  and  on  the  Nullity  of  Marriage^ 
which  were  very  loudly  censured  by  the  Puritans^  though  they 
never  pushed  the  prosecution  to  a  criminal  result.  They  foimd 
him  too  powerful  an  advocate  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  meaner 
pffender. 

Though  deeply  imrpersed  in  9uch  savage  controversy^  the 
spirit  of  his  poetry,  destined  (o  illumine  and  delight  succeeding 
ages,  however  obscure,  was  not  extinct.  He  sighed  after  pobler 
occupation,  and  projected  the  undertaking  of  a  work 

I 

^*  Not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of* 
wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  froin  the  pen  of  some  vulgar 
amorist,  pr  the  trencber  fuiv  of  a  rhyming  parasite,  nor  to  be  ob^ 
tained  by  the  invocation  of  dame  memorv  and  her  syren  daughters, 
but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  inrich  with 
all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  Are  of  his  altar,  (o  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he 
pleases.'^ 

But  forgetful  of  hi^  \ag\i  pallipg  he  still  devoted  himself  to 
Ae  service  of  the  rebellious.  Within  a  month  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king,  he  published  his  defence  pf  that  atrocious  deed 
in  4  tract  entitled  : 

<<  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,  prpving  that  it  is 
lawful,  and  hath  been  held  so  through  all  ages  for  any  who  have 
the  power  to  call  to  account  a  tyrant  or  wicked  king,  and  after 
due  conviction,  to  dq>06e  and  put  him  to  death,  if  the  ordinary 
magistrate  have  neglected  or  denied  to  do  it,  and  that  they  who 
of  late  have  so  fnvich  blamed  ^pj^in^  are  the  men  that  did  it 
themselves.'^ 

He  was  now  honoured  with  public  employment,  and  became 
the  Ldtin  secretary  to  the  Council  of  State.  He  found  time  to 
write  the  Iconoclastes,  n  reply  to  the  £ikon  Basilike,  wherein 
he  traduced  the  character  of  the  murdered  isovereign,  and  aimed 
a 'deadlier  blow  at  the  royal  cause  than  thqse  who,  by  a  qiockery 
pf  justice,  had  doomed  him  to  the  scaffold.  He  also,  isoon 
after,  published  his  Defensio  pro  Populo  Apglicano,  in  answer 
to  a  learned  vindication  of  the  murdered  king,  published  abroad, 
by  Salmasius,  in  which  he  justified  all  the  atrocities  of  the 
rebellion,  from  the  first  resistance  made  to  the  government,  tp 
|t|  consummation  in  the  establishment  of  the  unprecedented 
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tjrranny  of  a. remnant  of  the  House  of  Commons^  to  wlibm  he 
was  an  active  agent. 

Milton  was  not  consistent  in  this^  his  walk  of  sedition^  but 
found  it  necessary^  for  his  advancement,  to  abandon  his  notions 
of  abstract  liberty.  He  very  willingly  obeyed  the  necessity,  and 
liecame  the  servant  of  masters,  who,  %vith  no  title  of  supre* 
macy^  ruled  the  kingdom  with  more  than  kingly  power.  The 
course  of  events  had  led  to  a  different  result  than  that  devned 
by  the  first  movers  of  insurrection.  The  monarch  was  indeed 
subverted,  and  the  persecuted  Church  destroyed.  Hiis  wishes 
had  been  accomplished  in  this,  that  most  of  che  persons  of  high 
dimity  and  promotion,  whom  he  execrated,  had  shared  in  the 
csuamity  of  their  prince,  and  all  of  them  were  degraded  from 
their  rank  and  power,  and  deprived  of  their  wealth.  But  his 
lieatific  vision  of  the  promised  Millennium  had  not  been  com- 
pletely realised.  The  Parliament  which  was  to  receive  **  above 
the  inferiors  orders  of  the  blessed,  the  regal  addition  of  princi- 
palities, legions,  and  thrones/'  had  been  rudely  displaced  and 
trampled  upon  by  their  own  soldiery,  and  the  nation  was  soon 
to  be  delivered  in  inglorious  bondage  to  the  rule  of  an  unre-» 
strained  master,  who  called  himself  the  Protector  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Mr.  Godwin  has  treated  of  these  matters  at  large,  both  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  Milton  and  to  recommend  the  example 
of  those  fearful  timeSf  H^  s^ys  pf  the  Pefensio  pro  Populo 
Anglicano. 

^<  It  was  aeeessary  to  the  character  of  the  government  which 
then  subsisted,  that  the  proud  and  vaunting  performance  of  Sal- 
ynasitis  should  not  go  without  an  answer.  It  was  necessary  to  the 
vindication  of  that  large,  and  respectable  part  of  the  people  of 
'England,  who  had  either  been  actively  concerned  in  bringing 
Charles  to  the  scaffold,  pr  avowedly  approved  the  deed,  that  the 
scurrilous  and  arrogant  inyectiyes  of  this  great  literary  champion 
should  be  repelled.  Ncyer  did  any  book  more  completely  fulfil 
the  ends  for  whibh  it  was  produced  than  this  work  of  Milton.  It 
was.  every  where  received  on  tl).e  Continent  with  astonishment  and 
applause.  The  ambassadors  of  the  different  governments  of  Eu- 
rope at  that  time  resident  in  London,  pi|id  visits  of  compliment  to 
the  author.  It  had  the  honour  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman  at  Toulouse  and  at  Paris.  Lastly,  having  been 
perused  by  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden,  she  was  struck  with  the 
eloquence  of  the  composition,  the  strength  of  the  reasoning,  and 
the  vigour  with  which  the  author  exposed  the  futUity,  the  sophis- 
try, and  cqntre^dictioiis  pf  his  antagonist.'' 

Now  surely  there  is  some  sophistry  and  contradiction  in  this 

passage  of  Mr.  Godwin.    That  part  of  the  people  of  England 
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i/vbi^b  w^  ^lively  concerned  in  bringipg  t^he  Kin^  to.  deadly  ul 
well  known  to  be  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion,  not  the 
g^lUry  nor  the  conjoionalty^  npt  the  presbyterian  interest^  b|U  a 
fj^W  independeotf^  aided  by  the  army,  traitero.us  both  to  him  an4 
tp  the  parliament^  and  unable  to  accomplis|i  the  deep  tragedy  till 
the  House  of  Peers  w^s  abolished,  ^nd  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons  actually  expelled.  It  is  (:ertdin  that  a  sort 
9f  ppblic  approbation  was  afterwards  qbtaiped  by  tbe  perpe- 
trators of  tnat  crime  ;  but  when  a  tyranny  possesses  tl^e  wbple 
ipiUtary  force,  what  is  the  value  of  the  addresses  extorted  from 
the  people.  If  the  m  ork  was  received  tluoyghout  Europe  witt^ 
applause^  it  b  extraordinary  that  it  should  beHburut  in  rrance^ 
nu  inconsiderable  country,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
pian.  As  to  the  compliments  of  th/e  ambassadors,  it  was  bj 
them  esteemed  the  manifesto  x)f  the  new  government  to  vbicb 
ib.ey  were  accredited.  As  well  might  the  servile  adulatioti  of 
tb.e  ^mb^ssj^dgr/;  to  the  bloody  directprs  of  FrapOe  be  coastrue4 
fin  ap|proval  of  tj^e  then  recent  regicide^  ^a  the  visits  of  the  am- 
.  i).a^sador$  to  MiH^n,  the  Latin  secretary  to  the  new  tisfirpatiqn^ 
jbe  deemed  a  public  commendation  of  his  principles. 

In  thajt  ivotk  MUto«  pr<^stituted  bis  pen  in  distipct  cpmraei)- 
dation  of  the  leaders  in  the  parliamentary  government.  A  revo« 
).uti^  took  place  two  years  ^ftervirards,  wbi^b  proceeded  on 
princjiples  equally  adverse  tp  the  friends  of  hereditary  mpnarchy 
pnd  to  tbo$e  of  r/ep^bli^an  instituti9Qs.  Oh  thfs  20tb  of  Amh 
]i656,  Cromwell  expelled  the  parliament  altogether,  alike  iu« 
different  to  the  pretensions  of  presbyterian  and  independent, 
and  'sooa  after  ^e  daemeiri  it  lexpedieit  ito  9mm$e:4^  ll^le  of 
liord  Prote«lx>r,  «9d  ^  «Kefoiae  tke  utaiost  n<^€m  tOMMrdft 
the  ^bjeds  of  Miiltoii's  late  eodogiiUB. 

f<  H^rifpn  mi  VM^^  w^ije  ^sent  j)ri^oiivei;8  .(^  rpmpte  q^tJies; 
Qmxim  V«*jl!h»*  ^P.  fe»t  i*.  tl^c  l^w^,  ftnd  ,afterwar|j^  jfi  ^  )iflf 
efJ^mVi  Vm^  ^^  inj^prjsafted  in  Cws!?^<>pk  C^rte,  ^be  v^egr 
piBAB  w^cb  b»^  UaenrthejBQeae  pf  tjb^  4o9^t  sevierifj^  ^fsqs^ 
^ain9l;  Gi\9s^:tih&  F4r§); ;  Q)fe^  w^  f;aslufred>  ^od  t^^ipw  V(^» 
toWiM)  frail. 

^<  rgtm  Ui^W  'adlpi;esed  to  iht  jE^roiecf^.  Cr<HPW€lI  b^A  lapg 
•nd  i«Hisy  WW  *pr  bwas^U". golden  <y Woi^s  ftg.ip .4^  ^Qrta  of  tbq^si^ 
«Mn  who  plaoed  ihe  ^elfar^  4)i  thc^  .QPUKitry  jn  a  republic^  £0r 
ireninieAt.  Ji/^im  was  |itnMpg]||r  f^re^sed  w,ith  the  (finion^  J^ 
if  ihep^Wc  ]Q9i4J9e.w^  tp'be.^9i^4»  tbei:e  ^f»  no  v^  ^qre  /^i* 
mnt\y  fmi  ^\m  CvwmdJi  for  the  perfpr^^ce  sof  ft^  g]pxiou$( 
tliAk.  Militp^  AlWygiH  be  jsaw  the  /express  hand  pf  Pi:aii;iae;^ce  ii» 
the  events  by  which  the  nnN^arcby  haid  be^Q  ov^erthr^^ji,  and  ^^ 
following  governments  establishecl,  and  proceeding  in  such  reason- 
faigSfhe  viewed  i» Cromwell  die  ^Mtriiment  of  IP^vijbiite  ftr  9004 
to  «  favoured  peopje.*' 

He 


H^  4bi«Qil  A«t  ite  whole  of  bb  poli^l  life  Jb«d  hitherto 
%een  ^K^ingen^hed  Ib^  Ms  4leprecating  a  government  by  a  singk 
fierstm  im4  Ias  e^oNitig  a  ^publican  insthutiou.  H«  reaaaii^ 
iTi  office  under  OrotrrNviefl^  %ind  liastened  to  produce  bis  Detensio 
]Secunda  pro  Poptilp  Anglicano,  in  w'hich  the  utmort  and  mont 
Jlervile  flattery  is  ia\i$bed  on  the  Protector,  M<hose'niofiA  criminid 
'^;^laieQis  of  ipublicliberty  are  grossly  afjplauded. 

^  **  Ct'<nntre11  never  called  a  parUaraent^  but  to  commit  rtolence 
4[4)dn1t,  to  disgtiEUse  l!he  name  of  pai^kHuent,  or  4x)  disgrace  hinMel^ 
The  ^boie  oi'  his  .ilUomened  administration  for  a  term  of  nearly 
£va  tyears  'was  a  ^ules  of  despicable  experiments  on  the  nature  of 
jgavern«ient»  calculated  to  bring  the  very  names  of  patiiotism  and 
irepublic  into  contenfpt." 

'But  Milton  did  not  abdicate  bis  .post  of  Latin  secretary.  At 
letigth  Cronawell  died,  and  his  system  gave  way  <to  the  re-esta. 
tilishment  of  the  republican  i^rm.  Milton  \w&  now  diemiMC 
forward  to  asperse  his  memory.  He  compared 'him-  to  Sylla  the 
lEtomati  tyrant.  -      ;.         • 
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iHis  {counsel  Aodie  people  was  to  perseyere  in  disloyalty,  nev^r 
flo  tresAiwe  the  antient  constitution,  or  to  restore  the  legitimate 
ffmlhority  of  tfaair  .kisgs.  All  this  meets  with  the  approbation 
^f  Mr.  @odwin. 

At  tWs  «^ra,  '^  wtule  the  heart  of  Milton/'  as  Mr.  Godwin 
tells  us,  *^'  was  anxiously  attentive  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
iniedititting  if  "by  tiny  -m^ahs  Ms  'Cuuntry  \xak^t  bp  ^Iwed,  'his 
^nephews  .J)assed  over  to  ^he  en€*6y*-8  ^standard."  Jn  )1845,  an 
Auilior  dares  to  designate  the  adoption  of  that'poliey  which  led 
tp  the  resAocation  of  the  roygllty  of  England,  after  twenty  yeav^iiif 
ipublic  commotion  and  anarchy,  as  a  desertion  to  the  ata^dar'! 
.of  >an  ^mmay. 

Mr.  Qodwin  ^ipceeds  to  inform  us  of  the  state  of'parties  rft 
^at  time^  ibiit  in  doiQg  this,  he  describes  the  puritans  as  they 
viagbt  ha^oe  hem  rm^^oed  before  the  rebellion,  the  assertors  of 
k^natftutional  liberie,  ^taoding  ^p  for  a  purer  form  of  worship 
^nd  a  stricter  course  of  indral '  disc^line ;  certainly  not  .as  they 
%ad'riiewn  th^Bvs^v<a8  vtMle^nDeffcisiog  the  parliamentary  domi- 
citation;  cruel,  intolerant,. 'rapacious,  suiien,  aod  vindictive.  He 
charges  Upon  thie  royalista  of  1 660,  all  the  faults  of  the  King  a 
^party  vi^hieh  had  .preceded  the  troubles,  aadiall  which  the  spirk 
of  faction  had  ,at  any  time  attributed 'to  tiiem.  He  is^so  bold  .as 
^4(Mius/|bftth6ywerf) 

•  **  Fugitives 
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**  Fugitives  and  vagabonds ;  their  practice  was  dij^liiiaty/ And 
their  daily  meditation,  plots  and  conspiracies.  They  had  littlt 
reputation  to  support,  and  were  cardess  of  the  decorunis  and  de» 
cencies  of  lifew  Undoubtedly,  they  were  made  worse  by  exile. 
Undoubtedly,  a  King  driven  from  country  to  country,  without 
almost  the  means  to  sustain  him,  and  whose  sister  was  found  lying 
in  bed  for  want  of  fuel  to  warm  her  elsewhere,  was  wantine  ia 
somie  of  those  motives  to  wliich  the  decorums  and  dignity  of  Kmga 
are  ordinarily  indebted.  A  Kmg  is  an  artificial  and  unnatural 
personage,  but  a  King  in  exile  is  a  creature  still  more  anomalous/' 

The  dogmatist  goes  on  to  assert  Whatever  pleases  his  imagi- 
nation. We  know  that  Charles  the  Second  endured  great  ca* 
lamities,  and  that  in  after  life  he  became  a  bad  prince  ;  but  it  is 
quite  new  to  attribute  his  vices  to  his  misfortunes.  If  that  were 
just,  .the  wicked  faction  which  caused  his  misfortunes  i^  an- 
swerahje  for  his  vices.  Of  the  plots  and  conspiracies  which  the 
royalists  were  daily  meditating,  Mr.  Godwin  is  the  first  historian 
that  makes  mentioRj  and  he  gives  us  no  account  of  them. 

We  shall  not  weary  our  readers  with  pursuing  Mr.  Godwin 
through  his  narrative  of  the  proceedings  which'  followed  the 
restoration.    The  republicans  are  still  the  subject  of  bis  eulo. 

¥'um,  upon  the  loyalists  he  still  casts  his  obscene  censure, 
here  is  one  passage  which  we  extract  from  his  account  of  the 
trial  of  the  regicides^  which  is  indeed  abonuBable,  not  because 
it  is  historically  false,  but  because  it  is  libellous  of  that  unsullied 
purity,  which  at  this  present  time  we  justly  attach  to  the  cotiirta 
of  our  criminal  jurisdiction.  Tbe  nature  of  Mr.  Godwhi's  af* 
fections  may  be  accurately  judged  of  by  that  one  paragraph. 

*^  Notfamg  can  be  ipore  odious. to  a  liberal  mind  than  the  prac- 
tice which  unhappily  takes  place  in  some  degree  in  dU  courts  qf 
justice,  of  measuring  the  words  of  the*  persons  arraigned  before 
them,  and  re()uiring  them  to  speak  in  what  is  called  the  manner 
befitting  tiieir  unhappy  situation.  The. insolence  of  the  Judges, 
the  delight  they  apparently  feel  in  interrupting,  in  checking,  in 
rebuking,  and  trampling  upon  the  prisoners  brought  before  tJiem, 
which  we  more  or  less  perceive  in  the  reading  of  a// trials^  cer- 
tainly conduces  to  none  of  the  ends  of  justioe.  They  expect  to  be 
emphatically  thanked  for  th^ir  generosity,  if  they  practice  any 
degree  of  decency  towards  the  man  whose  cause  they  are  appointed 
to  hear,  and  if  they  consent  to  put  him  to  death  with  any  sort  o^ 
gentility.  They  look  for  a  canting  and  hypocritical  profession  of 
pfiBnce  and  of  sorrow,  and  hold  out  a  lure,  often  9ifaUacious  one, 
that  such  professions  shall  be  considered  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment. They  are  more;aQxious  to  degrade  and  to  dishonour,  than 
to  inflict  the  censure,  of  the  law.  IS  a  man  fairly  asserts  his  own 
conception  of  his  case,  and  refuses  to  ^ckaowledge  his  o^Tence, 

'        wheroi 
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where,  whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of  the  ministers  of  the  law, 
he  finds  none,  this  is  treated  as  a  heinous  aggravation  of  his  legal 
guUt:  and.  many  a  one  has  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  merely 
because  he  has  spoken  upon  his  trial  that  firm  language,  which  la 
calcidated  to  honour  his  memory  to  the  latest  posterity/' 

Slander  like  this  must  be  wholly  without  efiect* 

After  the  Restoration,  Milton  composed  his  two  immortal 
poems,  the  Paradise.  Lost  and  the  Paradise  Regained.  He 
lived  till  l674j  pardoned  of  all  his  offences^  and  unmolested  by 
the  government.  Mr.  Godwin  tells  us  that  he  died  ''  full  of 
years  and  glory.**  Undoubtedly, .  the  glory  of  unequalled  geniua 
is  indisputably  his.  It  is  not  to  that  glory  that  Mr.  Godwin 
refers. 

We  shall  spare  ourselves  the  unprofitable  toil  of  describing 
the  incidents,  detailed  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  volume. 
Edward  and  John  Philips  long  survived  their  uncle,  and  sup- 
ported themselves  chiefly  by  the  labour  of  authorship.  They 
are.  almost  forgotten,  and  the  judgment  of  mankind,  which  has 
doomed  them  and  their  works  to  oblivion  or  neglect^  ought  not 
to  be  disputed :  their  works  may  remain  for  the  occasional  rcr 
aearch  of  the  curious,  or  to  complete  the  roll  of  local  and  un« 
important  history ;  but  we  assure  our  readers,  that  this  piece  of 
biography,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  them,  does  not  contain  ^*  a  hand^ 
fur  of  useful  knowledge,  or  any  thing  to  reward  the  labour  of 
perusing  it. 

There  is  so  close  a  resemblaiKe  between  the  afiairs  of  the 
present  age  and  those  which  afford  the  theme  of  this  publication,^ 
that  we  could  not  pass  by  the  work  without  calling  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  its  motive  and  tendency.  The  happiness  of 
our  own  generation  mainly  depends  upon  the  perfect  re-esta« 
blishment  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  which,  after  many 
years  of  affliction  passed  in  exile,  are  again  seated  on  their  he- 
reditary throne.  We  should  be  bopeles^s  of  the  tranquillity  of 
JBurope,  or  the  stability  of  any  government,  if  their  title,  or  the 
expediency  of  maintaming  it,  were  judged  of  by  the  principles 
here  laid  down.  There  is  also  in .  this  country  a  tendency  to 
many  of  the  opinions  upon  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  prevalence 
of  which  led  formerly  to  such  great  calamity.  We  trust  the 
Church  is  not  yet  in  danger ;  but  when  an  attack  is  insidiously 
made  upon  its  fundamental  discipline,  and  the  authority  of  Mil- 
ton is  again  made  to  bear  against  its  bulwarks,  we  render  good 
service  to  our  country  by  attempting  to  shetv  the  value  of  that 
authority,  and  to  expose  the  ascertained  qualities  of  the  person 
who  adduces  it. 

»  -  Art. 
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C^idell  and  Davieik     1815. 

It  has  been  duf  painful  duty  to  speak  wilh  ditapprobatimi'  of 
two  productions  of  Mr.  Gunningbam^  not  becauaa  tbey  wciedefi* 
cient  in  ability^  (for  vre  are  bound  to  admit  tbat  in. the  former  al 
least— **: The  Velvet  Cushion/^  a  very  fairpdrtidD  of  taiaat 
was  displa}ed)^  but  because  the  Opinions  \ihicb  they  inculcated 
appeared  to  as  *in  many  points  replete  witb  fallacy  and  dangien 
It  was  agiarinst  the  principies  of  bis  own  writings  tbat-omr  am^ 
madyersions  were  chiefly  directed.  Upon  their  literary  merits  we 
were  willing  to  speak  with  impartiality.  We  gave  Mr.  Cun« 
ningliam  credit^  for  '^  some  instances  of  patfios/' .  and  for  ex^ 
pressin<;  himself,  on  some  occasions,  with  ^*  much  animaUon/* 
These  are  poetical  qualification^ :  when  therefore  we  heard  that 
Mr.  C  was  preparing  for  the  press  a  poem^  in  which  the  interest 
excited  by  istrong  affection  and  energy  of  chatracttr  was  to  be 
enlisted  in  defence  of  Reiigioti  and  sound  principles^  by  way  of 
contrast  to  ttie  too  popular  works  of  a  certm  noble  author^  we 
hailed  the  intelligence  that  lie  bad  assigned  so  well-chesen  wm 
occupation  to  bis  active  mind  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure : 
w^e  were  prepared  to  find  in  the  intended  puUicatiofi^  the 
powerj^  above  specified^  heightened  and  set  forward  by  the  ehi* 
quence  of  verse ;  and  we  looked  forward  to  the  appearance  of  the 
volum'e  with  considerable  expectation. 

A  very  long  preface^  equal  indeed  in  bulk  to  nearly  a  third  of 
the  poem  itself,  appears  to  us  unnecessarily  employed  in  niain^ 
taining  the  truth  of  a  proposition  wtiich  few  will  fed  inclined  to 
deny ;  namely,  that  sentiments  of  piety  and  virtue  are  very'power^ 
ful  auxiliaries  to  poetry.  To  prove  this,  Mr.  Cunningham  quotes 
the  opinions  of  Horace,  of  Longinus,  of  Quintilian,  of  Beattie, 
of  Pope,  of  Johnson^  and  lastly  of  Mr.  C.  Grant :  and  the  pnK>- 
tice,  not  only  of  Homer,  Pindar,  the  Greek  Tragedians,  Horace^ 
Vii'gil,  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Cowper,  but  also  of  the  most  emi^> 
nent  proficients  in  the  Sister  Arts^  of  the  Sculptors,  Paintersjamd 
Musicians,  of  ancient  and  modern  times ;  and,  in  addition  to  this 
weight  of  authority,  he  supports  his  doctrine  by  several  vety  con^^ 
vinchig  arguments  of  his  own.  But  we  conceive  that  all  this  for* 
midable  array  is  drawn  out  against  a  visionary  enemy ;  and  that 
the  ^*  persuasion  which  appears  to  prevail  with  mairy  iadim 
duals,^  is  not,  as  he.  slates  it,  ''  that  it  ^  scarcely  possible  te 
employ  poetry  successfully  in  the  service  of  Religion/'  butmece^ 
that  it  should  be  employed  as  an  irregular  auxiUai-y^  and  not  be 
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pi^l  in  Uie  same  ranl:s  with  sermons^  lectures^  disserfatioD$,  and 
others^  wbicTi  are  the  natiiral  and  regular  soldiers  of  the  garri^oru 
f'urther,  there  is  a  *''  prevairnfg  persuasion/'  that  poems  on  Sci^ip- 
tUral  subjects  are  genierally  uhsuccessAil ;  a  persuHsion  partly 
arising  ex  accidend,  because,  in  point  of  fact>  the  generality  of 
such  poems  have  been  dull ;  and  partly  from  considerations  oJF 
the  great  difficulty  which  an  author  has  to  encounter  ih  attempt- 
iHg  to  di{tu!>e  through  a  long  work  the  interest  which  his  readerl 
have  been  itccustomed  to  feet  in  the  simple  and  condensed  narra- 
tives (if  the  Bible ;  and  of  the  danger  which  he  incut's^  if  he 
should  try  to  embellish  his  plot  V^ith  new  facts^  of  exposing  more 
l^lninly  the  poverty  of  his  own  coinage,  when  set  beside  the  pure 
current  gold  of  the  original  history. 

I^ese  opinions  however  Mr.  Cunningham  has  not  endeavoured 
to  refute,  nor  indeed  are  they  any  obstacles  to  the  favourabtis 
reception  of  his  own  poem,  which  would  never  have  appeared 
to  us  peculiarly  rel^ious,  and  the  spirit  of  which  did  not  cer- 
tainly demand  so  copious  an  exposition  and  so  laboured  a  de- 
fence. Its  faultis  are,  in  our  judgment,  of  li  v^ry  different  na- 
ture, and  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  rather 
than  in  its  design ;  but  of  these  we  shall  speak  with  greater  per- 
spicuity, whefn  we  have  laid  before  our  readers  a  short  analysis  o^f 
•its  contents. 

The  Abbot  dte  Ranee  wais  a  *  man,  who,  like  the  warrior  Bi- 
shops of  Ga  many^  disgraced  his  sacred  profession  by  the  vices 
of  a  profligate  soldier.     £ndovved  with  great  talents,  and  un- 
daunted courage  and  energy,  he  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
the  chase,  the  slave  of  violent  passions,  and  withal  an  open 
fcoffer  at  the  most  sacred  truths  of  Religion.     In  one  of  his 
hunting  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhone,  he  and 
one  single  companion,  having  outstripped  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, and  having  alone  been  witnesses  to  the  fall  of  the  deer, 
are  benighted  in  a  wild  and  solitary  region.     A  storm  of  thunder 
and  Ughtning,  which  adds  to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  Only  excites 
the  impious  blasphemies  of  De  Ranc6,  who  takes  occasion, 
rather  unnecessarily,  to  repeat  his  belief  in  chance,  and  his  utter 
scorn  of  an  all-ruling  Providence.     In  the  midst  however  of  his 
vauntings,  he  and  his  friend  are  attacked  by  rol^bers,  his  friend 
falls  ;  and  he  himself,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  is  forced  to  fly, 
and  escapes  only  by  swimming  across  a  rapid  torrent,  where  the 
iissailants  forbear  to  follow  him.     He  had  nearly  perished  in  his 
passage  by  a  shot  from  one  of  the  pursuing  ruffians,  but  the  ball 
fortunately  struck  him  on  his  ^^  belt  of  steel,"  and  rebounded 
« wilhout  doing  him  any  injury.     If  he  felt  any  grateful  or  tender 
emotions  at  this  miraculous  preservation,  their  influerice  was  but 
of  $hort  duration ;  aiid  he  directs  his  steps  without  anycofh,. 

puuction 
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punction  to  the  Castle  of  Chaumont^  to  that  towe^  which  coif-' 
tained  the  foir  object  of  his  guilty  love^  Mrho  like  hin^  had  brokeil 
her  vows  of  chastity  and  celibacy^  and  to  whom  he  Was  acciis^ 
tomed  to  pay  his  midnight  visits^  even  whilst  she  was  dwelling 
under  her  father's  roof.  A  secret  staircase  in  the  rock  cohductdi 
him  to  Laura's  chamber ;  he  enters,  and  is  surprized  that  she  is 
not  there  :  a  lamp  in  a  distant  apartment  attracts  his  notice ;  he 
hastens  towards  it,  and  there  finds  his  beloved,  not  as  he  fondly 
hoped  in  the  full  bloom  of  beauty^  eagerly  watching  for  his  ar- 
rival, but  a  cold  and  corrupted  corpse.  The  shock  is  too  power-^ 
ful  even  for  the  bold  De  Ranc^^  anguish  and  remorse  seize  upon 
his  mind,  and  he  rushes  from  the  spot  in  a  state  of  frenzy. 

The  aged  father  of  Laura,  to  whom  on  her  death  bed  she  had 
revealed  the  secret  of  her  shame,  deeming  his  guilty  daughter  un- 
worthy of  sleeping  amongst  her  purer  ancestors^  and  dreading  to 
expose  his  disgrace  to  the  light  of  day,  causes  her  remains  to  be 
conveyed  by  night  down  that  spiral  staircase  which  was  so  familiayr 
to  De  Ranee,  and  to  be  interred  in  the  gloomy  cavern  which 
concdiled  its  base.  The  sad  ceremony  b^ins ;  and  a  holy  friar, 
who  had  watched  over  the  infancy  of  the  fallen  Laura,  performs 
the  obsequies  with  true  devotion.  But  as  her  body  is  laid  in  the 
ground,  and  the  last  requiem  pronounced  over  her,  a  man  rushes 
wildly  through  the  crowd,  aiul  in  an  agony  of  sorrow  throws 
himself  into  the  grave  to  die  with  her.  The  aspect  of  this  man;, 
fo  worn  with  misery  and  remorse,  so  changed  from  the  once 
proud  De  Ranc6,  unnerves  the  vengeance  even  of  the  father  of 
Laura ;  and  he  is  left  alone  with  the  pious  friar^  whose  charity 
induces  him  to  attempt  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  the  misera- 
ble wretch  before  him.  These  labours  of  love  are  finally  suc- 
cessful; De  Ranci  is  conveyed  to  a  peasant's  cottage,  where  the 
example  of  its  happy  and  virtuous  inhabitants,  and  the  lessons  of 
the  good  father,  awaken  in  his  mind  a  true  repentance,  and  lead 
him  to  seek  for  peace  in  the  truths  of  Religion.  But  the  energies 
of  his  powerful  mind  can  be  contented  with  no  middle  course* 
His  penitence  must  be  as  severe  as  his  crimes  were  flagrant,  and 
the  reclaimed  De  Ranc6  ends  his  days  as  the  strictest  and  most 
austere  observer  of  the  rigid  laws  of  the  Monastery  of  La 
Trappe. 

The  story,  as  will  be  seen,  is  extremely  simple ;  and  the  dearth 
of  incidents  gives  occasion  to  Mr.  Cunningham  to  introduce  a 
large  portion  of  moral  remark  and  declamation.  This  is  always 
perilous ;  for  as  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  put  serious  reflections  and 
pious  sentiments  into  verse,  the  writer  is  glad  to  relieve  himself 
from  the  diflSicult  task  of  animated  narrative  and  faithful  descrip- 
tion, by  indulging  in  the  flowery  field  Of  declamation ;  and  he 
•ills  page  after  page^  without  remembering  that  the  pleasure  with 
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which  they  are  read,  is  nearly  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  fa** 
eility  with  which  they  are  composed.  It  is  painful  to  speak  ia 
this  tone  of  censure^  but  the  vast  quantities  of  declamatory  poetry 
"which  are  daily  poured  upon  the  public  call  aloud  for  some  strong 
measures  of  prevention  ;  and  we  must  repeat,  that  however  true 
it  be^  that  pure  sentiments  and  a  high  tone  of  morality  are  essen- 
tial parts  of  pocftry,  still  the^  cannot  be  allowed  of  themselves  to 
stand  forth  as  its  representatives. 

There  is  another  pointy  in  respect  to  which  Mr.  Cunningham 
has,  we  thinks  acted  injudiciously.  In  Lord  Byron's  poems, 
whatever  be  their  defects,  there  are  unquestionably  passages  of 
that  sort  of  power,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted'  to  dazzle  the 
generality  of  readers.  Now,  if  Mr.  Cunninghatn  wished  to 
counteract  the  poison,  wliieh  he  might  think  was  conveyed  in 
some  of  these  passages,  he  might  have  reflected  that  the  execu- 
tion of  his  task  required  considerable  delicacy ;  and  that  to  betray 
any  symptoms  of  his  design,  to  write  verses,  which  the  most  care- 
less reader  could  not  but  recognize  as  forming  a  marked  contrast, 
and  challenging  comparison  with  the  doctrines  and  poetiy  of  the 
noble  author,  must  be  extremely  injudicious,  unless  he  could  be 
certain  of  his  own  superiority.  We  do  not  mean  to  attribute  . 
such  a  confidence  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  but  we  do  not  the  less 
think  that  he  would  have  acted  wisely  in  omitting  lines  like  the 
following,  which  are  as  evidently  imitated  from,  as  they  are  levell- 
ed against,  the  Giaour  of  Lord  Byron. 

"  I*d  rather  be  the  wretch  who  scrawls 

His  idiot  nonsense  on  the  walls. 

His  gallant  bark  of  reason  wreck'd^ 

A  poor  quench'd  ray  of  intellect ; 

With  slabbered  chin,  and  rayless  eye^ 

And  mind  of  mere  inanity ; 

Not  quite  a  man,  nor  quite  a  brute,— 

Than  X  would  basely  prostitute 

My  powers,  to  serve  the  cause  of  Vicet 

To  build  some  jewelled  edifice, 

So  ffdr,  so  foul — ^fram'd  with  such  art  . 

To  please  the  eye,  and  soil  the  heftrt ; 

That  he  who  has  not  power  to  shun. 

Comes,  looks,  and  feels  himself  undone.'^    P.  7. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  we  liave  said  tkat  from  the  author  of  thd 
w  Velvet  Cushion/'  and  the  ^*  World  without  Souls,"  we  had  an- 
ticipated much  eloquent  and  pathetic  writing.  But  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham does  not  seem  to  move  freely  in  the  shackles  of  metre; 
and  whether  from  this,  or  from  some  other  cause,  he  retains 
but  very  little  of  his  "  original  brightness"  in  De  Ranc6 ;  he  ia 
declamat^  rather  than  eloquent,  strained  xather  than  af^ting: 

T  w 

you  T.  MARCH,   181& 
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Vfe  see  the  splashing  \rbich  an  idle  boy  makes  with  his  stick  ib  'm 
puddle^  not  the  natural  roar  and  impetuosity  of  Uie  moiiutd»i  Ga-> 
taract.  These  we  know  are  general  chargesj  and  must  be  sup*: 
ported  not  by  the  selection  of  partial  passages,  but  by  the  tont' 
and  tonor  of  the  whole  book :  yet  as  some  proof  of  what  we  as* 
s^t,  we  will  show  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Cunningham  de« 
f^rihes  the  shock  which  De  Ranc6  sustained  from  findii^  hi^ 
Laura  in  the  arms  of  death. 

^  **  He  comesr-C  mark  his  eye  ball  glare-^ 

Not  Laura — ^Laura's  corpse  is  there-— 
Disease  has  laid  his  withering  hands 

On  that  fair  fbrm-^the  brittle  bands 
*  That  chained  the  soul  gave  way^ 

i  It  burst  its  tenement  of  clay ; 

How  bright  she  xmu,  let  Memory  dieamk 

Death  has  put  out  that  m<nrning  beam» 

^  ^  In  coffined  pomp  behold  her  lie^ 

Vacant  that  throne  of  ecstasy^ 

Extincty  at  once,  its  living  fires^  • 
i  As  when  the  spiry  blaze  expires 

..  Of  snowy  Hecla's  ardent  head, 

And  o'er  the  smoky  plains 

A  stiller,  deeper,  night  is  shed, 

-  And  double  darkness  reigns."    P.  49. 

..* 

He  then  adds,  that  what  most  overpowered  De  Ranc£  waf 

Ills  observing  **  on  her  dark  brow  the  darker  sham  of  mental 

«gooy/  of  remorse,  and  indignation  against  her  seducer. 

^*  It  might  be  fancy ;  btit  the  power 
Of  fanoy  in  diat  penal  hour. 
When  Heaven^  to  avenge  the  foul  abuse 
Of  goodness,  lets  its  terrors  loose ; 
Is  great,  as  though  her  shadowy  traid 
Were  tkot  the  JignferOt  of  the  brain : 
As  though  not  sketched  in  llfekss  dies 
Her  fle^  and  airy  nuHities. 
[  It  might  be  Fancy, — ^be  it  so— ^ 

StUJ,  to  the  inward  eye, 
'    More  dread  such  vistonafy  show 
Than  broad  reality. 
^  A  single  tear  he  did  not  shed. 

He  did  not  strike  his  throbbing  breast ; 
You  saw  him  clasp  his  bursting  head, 

•—An  idiot  laugh  proclaimed  the  rest.''    P.  39: 

We  wish  to  know  what  pathos  there  is  in  these  extitetsi 
There  is  indeed  an  abuiidaiiciB  of  dashesj^  and  abriipt  aentince^ 

but 
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but  these  are  only ''  the  contortions  of  the  Sibyl  without  her  in- 
Bpiration.'^  'For  a  further  proof  of  the  justice  of  par  c^isure^  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  scene  at  I^ura^s  funeral^  where  De 
Ranc£  leaps  into  the  grave,  p.  68  :  and  as  a  specimen  of  feeble 
though  laboured  declamationj  we  would  direct  their  attention  to 
fiijd  banning  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  third  Canto^  where  the 
author  ventures  i4>on  a  picture  of  the  love  between  a  father  an^ 
daughter,  unmindful  of  the  powerful  pencils  which  have  repre* 
aented  this  subject  before  him. 

There  are  many  things  also  which  prove  Mr.  Gunningham^s 
want  of  fiuniliarity  with  the  more  mechanical  part  of  poetry* 
In  the  selections  already  given,  the.  reader  will  observe  the  fre-« 
quent  recurrence  of  imperfect  lines,  which  interrupt  the  har- 
mony of  the  verse,  and  over  which  he  cannot  but  stumble  in  the 
midst  of  his  career.  Neither  do  we  like  such  words  and  phrases 
as  the  following:  *'  man  terrene;"  ^^  on  that  wan  cheek  where 
death  might  blur,  but  had  not  power  to  n^ze  beauty^s  aethereal 
character ;"  *'  figments  of  the  brain/'  and  one  or  two  others. 
There  are  also,  besides  the  short  and  abrupt  lines  already  no- 
ticed, several  which  are  extremely  harsh  and  unmelodious  ;  and 
such  as  the  most  uppractiaed  ear  ought,  we  think,  to  have  instinc- 
tively avoided. 

We  have  performed  the  painful  part  of  our  duty  in  speaking 
thus  freely  of  the  poem  before  us.  .Gladly  do  we  now  turn  to 
.the  task  of  bestowing  praise,  and  of  pointing  out  to  the  notice  of 
the  reader  whatever  we  deem  most  excellent.  For  our  own  parta 
we  do  not  envy  the  temper  of  those  critics,  who  can  delight  to 
expose  the  errors  and  weaknesses  alone  of  a  respectable  poet ; 
we  shall  proceed  therefore  to  approve  and  commend  with  the 
same  sincerity,  and  with  much  greater  alacrity  tha^  we  have 
hitherto  censured. 

The  two  last  Cantos  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  two  first ; 
which  maker  us  the  more  inclined  to  believe,  that  many  of  the 
faults  of  the  poem  proceed  from  the  author's  inexperieuce  in  his 
iirt,  and  might  be  remedied  by  practice  and  careful  attention. 
We  copy  the  following  as  a  fiivourable  specimen  of  the  author's 
•tyle  of  narrative : 

'<  Now-— give  the  march  sepulchral  way. 

Yon  aged  mourner  must  not  wait; 
He  must  not  meet  the  li^bt  of  day. 

He  must  not  pass  the  castle  gate : 
That  trophied  gate  must  ne'er  expan^^ 

Save  to  the  triumphs  of  his  nangie ; 
By  day,  the  crowd's  insulting  hand 

Would  point  to  Laura's  spot  of  Aame* 
.      -  5c2^  No— 
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No-*-down  the  secret  spiral  stair 

They  wind, — and  through  the  shadowj  cayf  ^ 

And  in  Us  gloomy  womb  prepare 
A  sunless,  melaQcholy  grave."'   P.  61* 

The  friar  who  performs  the  futi^ral  solemnity  is  finely  drawn  r- 
it  ma}  be  ^een  at  once  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  mind  ^  ell 
versed  in  the  duties  and  charities  of  the  priestly  office. 

**  The  chaunt  begins — that  holy  friar 

Had  watched  o'er  Lslura's  infant  hour. 
Had  loved  her  as  another  sire, 

Had  named  her  once  "  his  own  sweet  flower.** 
How  it  had  gladdened  now  his  breast 
Could  he  have  called  that  lost  one  blest— 
Could  he  have  seen  the  glittering  star 

Of  Hope  upon  her  grave  arise. 
And  pointed  to  the  winged  car 

On  which  she  mounted  to  the  skies. 
But  though  he  lov'd  that  flower  of  youth^ 
Still  more  he  loved  celestial  truth. 
And  dared  he  not  his  prophet's  harp 
From  Heaven's  high  purposes  to  warp. 
And  bid  it  say,  that  foul  offence, 
Unwash'd  by  tear  of  penitence, 
Unwash'd  by  that  atoning  flood. 
The  pure,  the  sacran^ental  blood 
sOf  Him,  the  holy  one — who  dies 
The  lost  world's  sinless  sacrifice,— 
Could  e'er  be  razed,  by  priestly  art. 
By  tears  wrung  from  a  father's  heart. 
By  blood  of  victims  vainly  spilt 
From  the  dark  register  of  guiH."    P.  65. 

There  is  in  tbi?  belief  little  of  the  '*  priestly  leaven,'*  whicb>  as 

vre  are  told, '/  debased  the  creed"  of  this  pious  man :  in  fact  it  19 

{)erhaps  more  pure  than  characteristic.     What  follows  is  also 

very  good :  the  friar  labours  to  lift  De  Ranee  from  the  grave 

into  which  he  had  desperately  thrown  him^lf. 

'<  And  in  that  high  and  generous  strain 
Seems  all  his  youth  to  come  again,     ' 
His  vein  with  boyish  vigour  warms. 
And  nerves,  long  palsied,  string  his  arms. 
Though  now  in  life's  last,  feeblest  stage. 
Zeal  seem'd  to  check  the  march  of  age. 
And  lend  the  limb,  the  nerve,  the  eye, 
Some  touch  of  immortality. 
O  sight  sublime— to  see  the  min4 
Vainly  by  bars  of  day  ^onfin'd^       • 

Bunt 
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Burst  from  its  prison,  and  diffuse 
O'er  its  dark  dungeon  living  hues» 
The  half  extinguish'd  man  revive. 
The  body's  very  life  outlive,— 
Then  as  the  strings  of  life  decay, 
Spread  its  light  wings  and  soar  away 
'Midst  visions  of  eternal  day. 
Thus  have  I  seen  the  struggling  star 
Rise  from  the  east  on  ebon  car. 
Soon  o'er  her  sable  seat  she  throws 
Her  glittering  robe  of  virgin  snows ; 
Transforms,  by  touches  soft  and  bright, 
Her  throne  of  clouds  to  throne  of  light. 
Pursues  the  bright  moon  to  the  west, 
And  melts  upon  its  silver  breast."    P.  77* 

We  like  the  hyum  which  De  Ranc6  hears  sung  by  one  of  the 
children  in  the  peasant's  cottage:  we  can  only  make  room  bow- 
ever  for  the  three  last  staniajs« 

**  Oft  when  the  world,  with  iron  hands. 

Has  bound  me  in  its  six  days'  chain. 
This  bursts  them,  like  the  strong  man's  bandi, 

And  lets  my  spirit  loose  again. 

**  Then  dear  to  me  the  Sabbath  mom, 
The  village  bells,  the  shepherd's  voice; 

These  oft  have  found  this  heart  forlorn. 
And  always  bid  that  heart  rejoice. 

«  Go,  man  of  pleasure,  strike  thy  lyre> 

Of  broken  Sabbaths  sing  the  charms : 
Our's  are  the  prophet's  car  of  fire, 

Which  bears  us  to  a  father's  arms.    P.  96. 

We  admire  the  conclusion  beyond  any  part  of  the  work :  thd' 
sentiments  come  home  to  llie  heart  of  the  reader;  and  impart 
far  greater  pleasure  tlian  could  arise  from  the  composition  of 
tiie  most  splendid  poetry-  It  is  an  answer  to  an  imaginary  ob- 
jection, that  the  author  would  wish  to  recommend  the  super- 
stitious rigour  of  La  Trappe.  We  must  at  any  rale  extinct  th« 
whole  of  this  animated  passage. 

«  To  one  sole  altar  points  this  hand, 
The  altar  of  my  native  land. 
Church  of  my  Sires  I  my  love  to  thee 
Was  nurtur'd  with  my  infancy: 
And  now  maturer  thoughts  approve 
The  object  of  that  infant  love. 
Linked  to  my  soul  with  hooks  of  steel. 
By  9it  I  say,  and  do,  and  feeli 
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By  records  that  refresh  my  eye 

In  the  rich  page  of  memory. 

By  blessings  at  thine  altar  giv^n. 

By  scenes  which  lift  the  soul  to  Heav'n^ 

By  monuments  which  proudly  rise. 

The  trophies  of  the  good  and  wise. 

By  graves  for  ever  sad  and  dear. 

Still  reeking  with  my  constant  tear. 

Where  those  in  honoured  slumber  lie, 

Whose  deaths  have  taught  me  how  to  die; 

And  shall  I  not,  with  all  my  powers. 

Watch  round  thy  venerable  towers  i 

And  can  I  bid  the  pilgrim  flee 

To  holier  mother  than  to  thee  i 

And  can  I  bid  him  turn  his  feet, 

From  fields  with  flowers  of  mercy  sweety 

To  gloomy  wastes,  and  chilly  cells. 

Where  frowning  Superstition  dwells  i 

Still — such  lis  Truth's  resistless  art 

To  heal  a  lost  and  broken  heart ; 

And  such,  though  wrapped  in  deep  disguise^ 

Its  sleepless,  countless  energies ; 

That  though  De  Ranee's  erring  eye 

Wooed  the  dark  shade  of  piety. 

Heard  but  the  thunders  or  the  law*, 

Quenched  more  than  half  his  love  in  awe. 

Sweet  Mercy  mark'd  that  suppliant's  knee^ 

Who  bow'd  too  low  her  smile  to  see^ 

And  beard  his  penitential  prayer. 

And  made  him  happy — even  there."    F.  114. 

These^  as  weH  as  some  of  the  lines  which  we  have  quoted  be- 
fore,  certainly  possess  considerable  merit ;  and  when  we  find  it 
Stated  in  the  Preface,  that  the  author  trusts  ^'  something  will  be 
excused  to  a  very  inexperienced  poet,  and  to  a  person  engaged  in. 
duties  of  too  solemn  a  nature  to  allow  of  all  the  laborious  exact* 
ness  which  this  species  of  composition  demands,''  p.  xxxii,  it  is  im« 
possible  not  to  feel  strongly  inclined  towards  an  indulgent  jadg- 
ihent.  Yet  we  cannot  tell  Mr.  Gunuingbam  that  he  possesses 
high  poetical  powers,  nor  do  we  think  that  De  Ranc6  will  tend  to 
the  establishment  of  its  author's  reputation  as  a  poet.  There 
IS  in  it  none  of  that  brilliancy  which  overpowers  the  reader  with 
sudden  rapture ;  none  of  that  rich  and  finished  beauty  on  which 
the  mind  can  continually  repose  with  a  certain  luxurious  languor 
of  delight.  It  contfflBs  indeed  much  animation^  and  a  deep  and 
pure  tone  of  sentiment;  but  the  animation  is  often  damped  by 
careless  or  feeble  mimg ;  and  the  sentimenta  lose  much  of  iheir 
f^t  hy  beiD^  so  much  expanded^  md  90  iacesflwit]^  repeated. 
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ff^  have  that  opiuion  of  Mr.  Cuiroinghdni's  good  aeaaei  that  w« 
1)eUeve  he  will  feel  qo  indignation  at  this  free  avowal  of  our  judg* 
ment:  should  we  be  mistaken,  we  will  tell  him,  that  in  theso 
dajs,  when  the  manor  of  PamassUs  is  trespassed  on  by  so  many 
unlicensed  and  unqualified  persons,  it  becomes  highly  needful 
for  its  keepers  to  pursue  offenders  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
law:  and. that  any  trespasser  of  character  and  respectability  su- 
perior to  the  rest,  must  by  no  means,  should  such  an  one  be 
found,  be  suffered  to  escape,  lest  his  impunity  should  appear  to 
sanction  and  encourage  the  whole  tribe  of  inferior  depredators. 

The  abundant  crop  of  versifiers  which  spring  up  in  these  times 
ivith  every  revolving  season,  has  been  injurious,  we  think,  in 
more  ways  than  ope,  to  the  interests  of  true  poetry.  That  nami^ 
once  so  sacred»  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  disrepute,  front  ^e 
pumber  of  unworthy  pretenders  who  lay  claim  to.it;  and  its  na* 
ture  is  becoming  every  day  more  liable  to  be  mistaken  and  for^ 
gotten,  from  the  variety  of  compositions,  all  professing  some 
jbare  in  it^  yet  possessing  scarcely  one  single  quality  in  common. 
Besides,  the  ambition  of  originality,  which,  under  the  impulse 
4>f  genius,  )eads  to  pre-eminent  excellence,  is  as  sure,  wheM 
f  uided  by  the  opposite  of  genius,  to  produce  some  pre-eminent 
absurdity :  and  an  experiment  which  was  always  hazardous  with* 
.out  the  assistapce  of  able  conductors,  is  now,  even  under  anj 
.circumstances,  full  of  peril ;  when  every  road  and  path  is  ^eady 
occupied ;  and  a  new  track  is  only  to  be  found  by  defying  every 
impediment  of  **  bog,  diff,  dense,  or  rare.''  And  though  soum 
.progress  may  even  thus  be  made,  for  the  temple  of  present  fame 
^stands  on  no  gigantic  elevation,  and  innumerable  are  the  ap« 
jpro^ches  which  lead  to  it,  yet  the  paths  by  which  he  must 
climb,  who  aspires  after  the  imperishable  honours  of  trup 
4)oetry,  are  few  in  number,  and  their  course  has  been  in  a  good 
measure  already  defined :  like  the  pilgrim,  the  true  poet  must 
«foliow  the  road  prescribed  to  him  by  the  eternal  principles  of  his 
art ;  and  must  not  hope  to  arrive  at  the  *^  celestial  city,"  before 
he  lias,  listened  to  tlie  voice  of  the  ''  interpreter,"  and  been  an 
innoate  at  the  '^  beautiful"  house  of  piety  and  virtue.  The  vota- 
ries qf  the  ^*  lady  fashion,"  if  we  may  still  pursue  the  allusion^ 
found,  when  too  late,  that  they  had  forfeited  an  immortal,  for  the 
/sake  of  a  temporal  and  a  fading  crown. 

We  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  one  of  the  many 
.erroneous  ofuqions,  which  are  entertained  respecting  the  nature 
of  poeu-y,  and  which  has  lately  received  support  from  the  veiy 
jngeoious  author  of  the  ''  Paradise  of  Coquettes."  In  his  Pre« 
.face  to  th^t  work,  the  writer  has  made  it  a  matter  of  complaint 
4igainsi  his  contemporaries,  that  their  poems  were  all  solemn 
)fiiA  mnm,  wi  tbat  they  had  fonaken  alt  a^ch  elegant  and  fan* 
«.....,  cifttl 
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ciful  theiaes  as  the  ^^  Rape  of  a  Lockj*'  a  ^  splendid  Sbillingj'* 
or  even  the  important  question;  ^'  whether  Hainilton*s  Bawn^ 
should  be  turued  into  a  Barrack  or  a  Malthouse  ?*  Reversing 
the  doctrine  of  the  learned  Trebatius,  he  inveighs  against  die 
present  undue  preference  for 

*'  Horrentia  pilis 
Agmina,  seu  fracta  pereuntes  cuspide  Gallbs,''— 

And  wishes  to  call  baqk  again  those  delightful  compositions^  of  *^ 

which  ^  .  '         s 

**  Lord  Fanny  spins  a  thousand  such  a  day/* 

That  such  doctrines  should  be  maintained^  even  by  men  of* 
talent>  we  cannot  much  wonder ;  since  a  long  list  of  *^  diverting 
pieces"  figures  in  every  edition  of  the  "  Elegant  Extracts,"  and 
pince  the  phrase  ^'  light  poetry-'  seems  to  be  sanctioned  by  imme- 
morial custom.  But  there  is  an  old  and  most  tronourable  epi* 
thet  of  the  poetical  character,  which,  if  they  be  founded  in  truths 
must  be  considered  henceforth  as  possessing  no  greater  force  or 
characteristic  propriety,  than  the  "  fortemque  Gyan,  fortemque 
Gloantbum,"  of  Vrrgil:  for  what  can  be  more  remote  from  every 
thing  ^^  sacred,"  than  the  composition  of  satires  and  epigrams,  of 
*^  epilogues^  somiels,  and  lady-like  rhyme  f"  Either  then  poetry 
has  no  claim  to  that  title  of  '^  sanctity,"  or  such  things  as  bav6 
in  them  nothing  solemn  or  serious  have  notlring  to  do  with  poe^ 
try ;  or  the  world  has  hitherto  been  so  careless  as  to  leave  the 
productions  of  the  most  opposite  faculties  of  the  mind  arranged 
under  one  common  denomination :  and  has  been  contented  to 
pee  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  intellect,  left,  if  we  may  use  the 
words  of  the  most  acciuate  of  philosophers,  ivuvvfji^  nari  rny 

The  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  the  perusal  of  the  ^'battle 
of  the  angels,"  in  *^  Paradise  Lost,"  is  so  totally  different  from 
that  excited  in  us  by  the  famous  description  of  the  game  of  ombre 
in  the  ^^  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  that  if  one  and  the  same  definition 
can  with  propriety  be  applied  to  both  these  works,  it  can  only 
he  one  so  vague  and  general,  as  shall  give  no  idea  of  the  nature 
of  either,  if  poetry  be  the  "  art  of  pleasing,"  or  the  *'  art  of 
verse  making,"  then  indeed  it  is  a  term  applicable  to  them  both : 
l)ut  in  that  case  we  must  extend  it  a  little  further,  and  can  under 
no  just  pretence  exclude  from  the  honours  of  Parnassus,  either 
the  author  of  Jonathan  Wild,  or  the  compiler  of  '^  As  in  pras* 
^nti."  Few  however  would  be  inclined,  however  much  they 
may  respect  their  old  friend  William  lily,  to  exalt  his  name  to 
so  great  a  dignity :  nor  has  eVen  Johnson  ventured  to  rank  Field- 
ing among  the  poets  of  England,  in  spite  of  the  indiscriminatiiy 
prodigality  Avith  which  he  has  bestowed  that  title.  .  Something 

tberefort 
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therefore  19'  intended  to  be  expressed  by  the  word  '^  poetry;** 
not  a  formal  and  external  difference^  like  that  subsisting  between 
metrical  and  pronaic  language ;  not  a  vague  and  undistinguishing 
property,  like  that  of  affording  pleasure.  It  cannot  then  equally 
apply  to  things  sacred  and  profane ;  to  works  which  excite  laugh« 
tcr,  and  to  those  which  penetrate  to  the  very  depths  of  our  na« 
ture^  and  awaken  its  mightiest  and  sublitnest  feelings.  It  cannot 
apply  to  both;  and  can  we  hesitate  for  an  instant  in  deciding 
which  of  the  two  we  shall  exclude  i  in  determmin;^  whether  the 
name. of  poet  be  most  due  to  Milton  or  to  Swift?  We  say 
therefore^  that  ^^  light  composition/'  so  far  as  regards  its  levity„ 
is  totally  dbtinct  from  poetry* 

We  add,  '^  so  far  as  regards  its  levity,''  because  in  a  .work 
ifrhose  chief  characteristics  are  humour  and  gaiety,  there  may  be,, 
and  frequently  are,  found,  some  passages  of  a  deeper  tone,  which 
may  breathe  the  finest  poetical  spirit ;  and  others  which,  with- 
out any  solemnity  of  phrase,  convey  naturally  and  irresistibly  to 
tlie  mind  a  serious  and  poetical  image.  The  comedies  of  Shakes- 
peare,  and  several  of  Wordsworth's  trifling  pieces,  are  full  of 
instances  of  this  truth ;  and  the  comparison  of  loyalty  to  a  sun- 
dial in  Hudibras,  is  a  notable  exemplification  of  it.  But  in  all 
these  cases,  the  poetry  exists,  not  in  the  lightneis  of  the  subject, 
Ittit  hn  a  sudden  deviation  from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  this  is  a  point,  which,  we  think,  it 
often  misunderstood ;  as  in  works  which  in  the  main  are  totally 
remote  from  poetry,  niany  poetical  passages  do  nevertheless 
•exist :  so  in  the  most  famous  poems,  there  must  necessarily  be 
large  portions  of  metrical  prose.  The  connecting  links  or  the 
story,  and  much  of  the  detail,  must  be  of  a  very  common-place 
nature,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  excite  any  powerful  emotions 
in  the  mind ;  nor  indeed  would  our  imagination  or  feelings  bear 
to  be  kept  in  constant  exertion  for  any  long  continuance  of  time; 
if  they  did  not  find  occasional  pauses  where  they  might  repose^ 
they  would  grow  weary  and  halt  of  themselves.  Hence  it  is 
difficult  to  read  and  enjoy  poetry  for  any  long  time  together ; 
and  the  pleasure  which  it  communicates  is  oftentimes  most 
acutely  felt,  by  the  recurrence  of  some  favourite  strain  in  a  mo» 
ment  of  mental  leisure,  when  the  imagination  arises,  '^  like  one 
out  of  sleep/*  nnd  pursues  the  most  ethereal  flights  of  the  bard 
with  something  of  a  kindred  activity  and  power.  The  memory 
it  ofiten  a  good  practical  touchstone  to  distinguish  real  poetry, 
especially  in  those  persons  who  enjoy  habitually  a  sound  critical 
taste,  and  the  finest  parts  of  a  poem  will  fix  themselves  instinc* 
tiyely  on  our  remembrance,  and  will  be  treasured  up  as  a  fund 
of  perpetual-  delight,  while  the  mere  dross  of  the  narration  is 
btti^ied  ov(^r  for  the  sake  of  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the 
*»  rest 
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irest  of  tlie  work,  and  having  performed  its  part,  U  aoon  fo«v 
^ott^u.  '       .  . 

We  have  now mn  into  along  digression,  and  engaged  our- 
selves in  a  subject  which  is  almost  inexhaustible ;  xvt  turn,  how- 
ever, into  a  path  which  will  soon  bring  us  back  again  to  Mr. 
Cunningham,  whom  we  have  indeed  too  long  neglected.  If 
poetry  must,  as  we  maintain,  be  deep  and  serious,  it  must  alsQ 
be  rich  and  pregnant  with  life  and  activity.  It  must  hint  and 
Suggest  trulh,  rather  than  expound  it ;  and  must  lead  us  to  it  hy 
a  winding  and  flowery  path,  not  by  a  beaten  and  obvious  road. 
I{  must  imitate  that  playful  and  enchanting  perverseness,  which 
*^fugit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri^  it  speaks  not  to  tho 
sluggish  and  the  dull,-  it  does  not  soothe  to  slumber,  but  stimu- 
late to  active  enjoyment — an  enjoyment  of  the  highest  and  purest 
pature,  the  draught  at  the  fountain  head  of  beauty.  For  to  the 
contemplation  of  something  fair  and  excellent  all  poetry  must 
Ultimately  lea^ :  it  is  a  disease  to  dwell  upon  deformity,  alone^ 
and  for  its  own  sake.  And  therefore  poetry  cannot  exist  with- 
out something  of  Beligion  either  in  the  writer  or  the  reader ; 
some  consciousness,  that  in  the  universe,  that  which  is  over  all, 
is  good.  With  this  feeling  in  the  mind,  scenes  of  horror  and  of 
grief  lead  indire(;t1y  to  their  opposites ;  in  the  darkest  abodes  of 
misery  and  guilt,  in  the  very  regions  where  the  evil  principl(^ 
bears  rule^.a  deam  of  light  bursts  upon  us,  and  we  remember  by 
what  hand  that  evil  power  is  inseparably  associated  with  woe^ 
But  take  away  this  belief^  give  the  empire  of  the  world  ia 
chance,  or  let  Ahrimaq  or  iiok,  Eblis  or  Satan,  be  the  supreme 
sovereign,  and  scenes  of  beauty  or  of  horror  would  be  alike  de- 
lestable,  the  one  mocking  us  with  ideal  happiness,  the  other  imr 
pressing  on  us  more  strongly  that  consciousness  of  wretchednesi;, 
.which  was  already  too  heavy  to  bear.  Rightly  therefore  has  Mr. 
Cunningham  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  ultimate  prevalence  pif 
good,  to  shew  how  comfort  may  be  drawn  out  of  misery,  and  tha^ 
which  is  sublime  from  that  which  is  most  horrible  and  gloomy*^ 
This  is  the  good  old  way  of  poetry,  whose  earliest  strains  wer^ 
hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  whose  first  descriptions  were 
of  the  *'  mighty  works  of  the  Lord,"  to  show  that  they  were  all 
good.  This  is  the  path  in  which  the  noblest  of  created  mind^ 
have  trod,  delighting  to  imbibe,  and  impart  to  their  fellows,  thp 
/ays  of  celestial  glory.  This  it  is  which  invests  poetry  with  a 
sacred  character,  and  which  gives  to  it  the  highest  rank  amongst 
the  efforts  of  the  human  mind :  for,  whilst  it  belongs  to  science 
j»nd  to  history  to  describe  and  investigate  the  properties  of  a 
fallen  and  corruptible  world ;  it  is  for  poeti^  to  CQmmunicate,.a^ 
)t  were,  between  ^arth  and  heaven ;  to  tell  us  what  b^tt«r  ai»(l 
IkoUer  bevigs  are^  and  what  w€  hcr^t^i;  vosl^  jbe.^  _■ 
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SchlegeL 

P^OETRY  and  the  fine  ^rts,  say  the  German  critic$^  of 
H*bpse  doctriiies  we  conceive  no  better  expositicMi  could  be  se- 
lected than  this  work  of  Schlegel^  may  be  divided  into  classic 
atid  romantic.  Each  in. its  own  way  adniirablej  having  in  com* 
mon  the  object  of  working  on  the  mind  by  a  representation  of 
Mrhat  is  beautiful  and  grand^  differing  in  the  manner  of  producing 
its  impression.  Each  having  its  principles  founded  in  the  uni- 
versal nature  of  man^  and  addressed  to  desires,  sympathies,  and 
^ections^  which  exist  equally  within  the  Pagan  and  Christianj, 
die  Icelander,  and  the  African,  but  n^odified  according  to  the 
ifarious  contingencies  of  climate,  of  manners,  and  religion.  Thus 
m  certain  respects,  the  emotions  excited  in  an  Athenian  at  tho 
representation  of  CEdipus  were  similar  to  what  we  are  accus* 
lomed  to  at  that  of  Macbeth  ;  hut  we  doubt  not  there  were  to 
bim  sources  of  delight  and  admiration,  which  to  us  are  entirely 
sealed,  or  feebly  felt:  while  much^  which  harrows  and  excites 
us,  to  bira,  could  we  revive  him  with  all  his  habits  of  mind,  would 
be  dull  and  vapid.  In  the  same  manner  could  we  place  a  ci- 
tizen of  ancient  Corinth  or  Ephesus  in  York  Minster ;  doubtless^ 
the  deep  religious  gloom  would  be  oppressive  and  displeasing^ 
while  to  us  the  simple  a^nd  stately  harmony  of  a  Grecian  temple 
wants  that  mysterious  solemnity  and  awe,  which  our  long  reced* 
ing  Gothic  aisles  breath  around.  The  parallel,  according  to 
our  author,  holds  good  also  in  our  music,  and  dared  we  hint  % 
contradiction  to  him  on  the  subject  of  sculpture,  perhaps  the 
same  analogy  might  be  applied  to  the  Apollo  and  to  the  Moses 
of  Michael  Angelo.  The  causes  of  this  striking  contrast  are 
beautifully,  though  a  little  indistinctly  sketched.  We  quote  th^ 
French  Translation,  because  in  the  preface  we  are  informed^ 
that  the  author  consents  to  be  judged  by  it. 

**  La  culture  morale  des  Grecs,  ^toit  l'6ducation  de  la  nature 
perfectionee ;  issus  d'une  race  noble  et  belle,  doucs  d'organes  sen^ 
sibles,  et  d'nne  ame  seriene,  ils  vlvoient  jsous  un  ciel  doux  et  pur 
dans  toute  la  plenitude  d'une  existence  florissaQte ;  et,  favonses 
par  left  plus  heureux  circonstances,  ils  accomplissoient  tout  ce  qu'il 
p&i  donne  a  I'homme,  renferme  dans  les  bornes  de  la  vie,  d*accom- 

1>lir  ici  bas.    L'ensemble  de  leurs  arts,  et  de  leur  poesie,  exprime 
e  sentiment  de  I 'accord  harmonieux  de  leiir  diverses  facultes,  ils 
pDt  imagines  la  poetique  du  bonheur.'^ 

*  Thei^  religion,  which  deified  the  operations  and  exterior  fornw 

*  ^«  There  is  an^  admirable  passage  in  the  ith  caato  of  Mn  Woxds« 
WH)rtb'8  Excursion  on  this  subject/' 

of 
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of  nature^  instead  of  darkening  their  minds^  like  other  Pagaft* 
ssm^  ^ith  dreadful  images^  and  hardening  them  with  savage 
rites,  assumed  a  ntild^  n  calm,  and  a  majestic  character.  Sa- 
perstition,  in  general  the  foe  of  genius^  here  avowed  its  free  de- 
vetopement,  it  encouraged  those  arts  which  adorned  its  altars, 
and  hej  idols  became  models  of  ideal  beauty. 

But  after  all.  their  intellectual  cultivation  was  hut  a 'refined 
and  ennobled  sensnality ;  higher  things  were  indeed  unveiled  to' 
the  meditiations  of  their  philosophers,  and  the  ardent  visions  of 
their  poets. — *'  Uhomrae  ne  peut  jamais  se  detoumer  en  entier  de 
I'enfini,  et  des  souvenirs  fugitifs  de  sa  celeste  patrie  viennent  par' 
moment  lui  rappeler  ce  (|u'il  a  perdu ;  mais  ii  s'agit  ici  de  la- 
tendence  generate  des  e8])rits." 

The  peculiar  features  of  the  romantic  taste  are  to  be  traced,' 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  influence  of  Christianity,  in  the  se^^ 
cond,  to  the  stern  and  hardy  character  of  the  northern  barba* 
rians,  who.conquered  and  regenerated  Europe.  The  prospecta 
of  the  Greek  were'  limited  to  the  narrow  circle  of  this  earth* 
liis  notions  of  another  life  were  vague  and  fanciful,  the  enjoy<^ 
nients  of  the  blessed  islands  those  of  earthly  sense,  flowers, 
and  music,  a  sky  of  unclouded  azure ;  their  Elysium  was  but  an 
earth  idealized  to  a  purer  and  more  tranquil  «cene  of  delight, 
the  sense  refined  to  a  keener  consciousness  of  pleasure,  and  the 
voluptuousness  of  a  nature  more  serene  and  passionless.  To 
the  Christian  it  is  precisely  the  inverse ;  infinity  is  ever  before 
bis  eyes.  He  knows  the  earth  which  he  inhabits  a  passing  vision, 
his  meditations  are  of  his  own*  mysterious  state  ;^  fallen  firooK 
grace,  a  height  which  he  hopes  to  recover  only  by  the  unseen 
spirit  of  God:  they  are  of  the  grave,  with  its  eternity  beyond, 
of  doubt,  of  danger,  of  despair,  or  of  glory,  of  security,  and 
everlasting  triumph.  Hence,  and  from  the  sternness  of  their 
northern  origin,  there  is  a  moral  sublimity,  a  deep  and  solemn 
influence  over  the  heart  within,  and  a  melancholy  majesty  in  the 
romantic  arts  and  poetry.  The  Greek  serenely  imagined  and 
t^almly  embodied  an  ideal  assemblage  of  all  that  was  admirable 
in  human  form  and  human  mind  ;  the  effect  of  his  work  was  a 
whole  of  the  most  symmetrical  and  harmonious  proportion.  The 
romantic  poet,  habituated  to  the  contemplation  of  what  is  infi- 
nite and  eternal,  is  ever  grasping  at  the  vast  and  uncircumscribed ; 
scorns  all  limits  but  the  limits  of  his  own  powers,  sacrifices 
symnietry  to  sublimity,  arrangement  to  forcible  and  profound 
impression,  the  unity  of  the  whole  in  the  ''  minds  eye,**  to  a 
slow  and  solemn  succession  of  majestic  parts.  As  a  proof  of 
this  we  appeal  to  the  difl^erent  sensations  produced  on  a  mind 
naturally  alive  to  the  enjoyment  of  poetry,  by  Homer  and  Vii^il 
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jon  one  hand,  and  Dante  and  Milton  on  the  other,     ft  is  im- 
portant to  subjohi  the  following  observation : 

^<  De  meme,  que  la  tragedie  a  souvent  etd  chez  les  Grecs,  en* 
crgique  et  terrible,  malgre  l*aspect  serein  sous  lequel  ils  envisa^ 
goient  la  vie,  ainsi  la  poesie  romantique,  telle  que  nous  venous  de 
la  depeindre,  pent  parcourir  tous  les  tons,  depuis  ceux  de  la  tris- 
tesse  jusqu'  a  ceux  de  la  joie ;  mais  on  trouve  toujours  en  etle 
quelque  chose  d'  indefinissible  qui  denote  son  origine  ;  le  sentiment 
y  est  plus  intime,  1*  imagination  moins  sensuelle,  la  pensee  pluc 
contemplative. 

We  postpone  our  general  remarks  on  the  influence  of  dra- 
matic representation,  and  pass  rapidly  to  the  Grecian  stage  j 
and  here  alio  we  must  deny  ourselves  and  our  readers  the  plea- 
sure of  raising  before  ihem  the  beautiful  and  stately  Athenian 
theatre,  which  M.  Schlegel  has  rebuilt  from  the  indistinct  and 
scattered  authorities  of  the  ancient  writers.    We  should  be  sorry 
if  any  of  the  foundations  of  this  airy  edifice  were  found  to  fail. 
SuflSce  it  to  remark  that  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  had  infinitely 
more  skill  in  their  machinery  and  decorations,  to  speak  technically^ 
than  is  generally  supposed,  while  their  performances,  being  ia 
opeh  day,  set  iheni  above  our  seemingly  trifling,  yet  unconquer- 
able  difliculties  in  the  distribution  t)f  the  lighu.     But  surely 
with  regard  to  the  mask,  his  infatuate  fondness  for  antiquity^ 
transports  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason ;  even  Athenian  art 
could  not  supply  the  concealment  of  the  "  human  face  divine/' 
and  we  unhappily  read  the  condemnation  of  his  theory  in  one 
of  bis  own  notes.    *'  Enfin  ils  sont  si  parfaitement  faits,  qu'ils 
imitent  la  vie  au  mouvement  pres."    It  is  that  very  motion,  that 
working  of  the  countenance,  that  arching  of  the  broW,  that  qui- 
vering of  the  lip,  that  is  wanting ;  the  elegant  monotony  of  the 
finest  wrought  mask  of  antiquity  would  be  a  sorry  substitute  for 
the  speaking  features  of  Kean  or  Mrs.  Siddons.    We  owe  in  re- 
turn our  unqualified  gratitude  for  the  death-blow  inflicted  oa 
that  monstrous  and  fatal  comparison  of  the  Italian  opera  to  the 

Grecian  tragedy.    ,     ^      .       ,  i     j    i 

The  genius  of  the  Grecian  drama  was  purely  ideal,  not  that 
the  beings  it  presented  were  above  error  and  passion,  but  their 
virtues  and  their  vices,  their  crimes  and  their  exploits  were  those 
of  a  nature  superior  to  the  common  race  of  man*  The  real 
and  ideal  were  blended,  or  to  drop  scholastic  terms^  a  super- 
natural grandeur  was  aUied  to  the  truth  of  nature. 

The  nior«,l  liberty  of  man  and  a  mysterious  notion  of  destiny 
are  the  prev^iUng  ideas ;  that  destiny,  which,  according  to  their 
belief,  inhabited  an  inapcessible  sphere,  and  to  whose  resistless 
edicts  the  very  gods  were  subject    On  these  principles  the  dif<>it 

ficult 
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ficult  question  is  solved,  concerning  the  source  of  that  pleasiici 
8o  apparently  alien  to  our  nature,  which  arises  from  the  terrof 
and  dismay  excited  by  tragic  representations.     This  pleasure 
springs  not  from  the  contrast  of  those  terrible  sights  with  th^ 
conscious  calm  and  quiet  of  our  own  bosoms,  if  it  did,  the  tra- 
gic emotion  must  affect  us  slightly  and  tamely.      When  out 
synjpathies  are  strongly  excited  that  calm  cannot  exist.     It  if 
not  the  moral  effect  produced  by  the  equity  of  poetical  justice 
jgk  its  distributions  of  rewards  and  punishmei^,  working  on  our 
own  consciences ;  were  it  so,  the  emotion  would  be  neither  ele» 
vating  nor  pieasureable,  but  humiliating  and  contrite.    It  is  a 
still  stronger  objection,  that  in  many  of  the  noblest  Greek  tra* 
gedies  this  equitable  distribution  does  not  take  place.    Is  it  then 
the  purification  of  our  passions  by  terror  and  pity  ?    But  th^ 
meaning  of  this  sentence  of  Aristotle  has  never  been  accurately 
defined,  and  even  did  this  moral  cure  take  place  within  us,  the 
singular  union  of  pleasure  and  pain  remains  to  be  accounted  for; 
is  it  the  necessity  of  violent  agitation  to  break  the  monotoaoui 
insipidity  of  our  daily  life  ?    In  that  necessity  originated  the  sati- 
guinary  combats  of  the  arena>  but  gentler  dispositions  need  not 
such  excessive  and  overpowering  imitation.    No— -its  sources 
are  nobler.    It  is  the  admiration  of  human  power  and  courage, 
which  raises  in  us  a  proud  sentiment  of  our  nature's  dignity,  or  it 
is  the  hope  of  tracing  through  the  apparent  irregularity  of  hu« 
tnun  events,  a  higher  order  of  things,  which  may  perhaps  reveai 
itself.    Such  are  tlie  arguments  of  M.  Schlegel,  but  we  sus- 
pect that  some  of  the  causes  which  he  rejects  have  a  greater  in« 
fluence  than  he  is  willing  to  allow ;  indeed  some  of  his  objec* 
tiotts^ppear  unusually  feeble,  and  we  may  observe  en  passant^ 
that  even  conceding  their   ineffectiveness  on  the  mind  of  an 
Athenian,  we  shall  nevertheless  claim  some  of  them  as  no  un- 
important fountahi  of  the  tragic  feeling,  as  it  affects  us,  when 
we  arrive  at  that  part  of  our  subject.    But  we  clearly  compre- 
hend and  strongly  feel  the  sources  of  delight,   to  which  out 
author  alludes,  in  the  innocent  OBdipus,  persecuted  by,  yet  en- 
during this  unrelenting  and  inevitable  destiny,  in  Orestes,  haunted 
by  the  avenging  furies  for  a  crime  which  the  oracle  hiad  com- 
i^^nded,  above  all  in  Laocoon,  whose  attempt  to  arrest  the  fatal 
fall  of  his  native  Troy  was  so  severely  and  fearfully  punished.    Alf 
in  that  master-piece  of  sculpture  is  untameable  human  constancyl 
and  overpowering  destiny.    The  consciousness  of  that  viewless 
and  unconquerable  enemy  has  drenched  his  unsubdued  mind 
^ith  a  desperate  quiet,  a  kind  of  stately  torpor,  which  is  not 
klive  even  to  his  children's  sufferings,   while  tlie '  body    stid 
writhes  and  struggles  with  the  agony,  and  holds  up  to  heaved 
^e  coil  of  the  serpent  not  with  a  grasp  of  anger, -but  of  AUtd 
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Itproadi  to  diat  power  that  so  craelly  visits  td  act  of  pa^ 
triotisiii. 

''  Tragedy  sprung,  armed  at  all  points,  froio  the  forehead  of 
iEschylus,  as  PaUas  ^m  that  of  Jove.  The  stage  and  the  scenery 
were  entirely  invented  or  greatly  improved  by  him.  He  developed 
the  dialogue,  and  assigned  its  proper  office  to  the  chorus.  His 
plots  are  «implo  yet  eminently  striking  i  his  style  rude  and  bold 
even  to  obscurity,  careless  of  the  artiiical  niceties  and  refinements 
of  language,  he  sometimes  omits  connecting  particles,  loads  a  single 
substantive  with  a  mass  of  epithets,  yet  never  without  adding 
energy  tq  the  main  idea,  and  delights  in  a  hardihood  of  metaphor 
which  allies  images  most  incongruous,  yet  rarely  without  elevating 
the  effect  and  crowding  the  imagination,  so  as  to  confuse  and  over- 
power it  into  a  sort  of  enforced  and  undistingaishiog  admiratiooL- ' 

,   He  ideal  of  .^Sscfaylus  was  a  colossus.    Destiny  in  his  poetnt 
>vheeled  her  dark  and  majestic  tight  nearer  to  our  earth,  wfaik 
his  fauBMUi  beings  or  existences  of  a  superior  nature^  which  he 
delighted  to  painty  advanced  their  gigantic  fronts  to  Heaveni 
Slie  oonflict  therefore  was  more  immediate  and  terrible.    We 
know  nothing  in  tragedy  more  powerful  than  the  Agamemnon. 
31ie  hero  of  poetical  baaae,  the  king  of  men,  the  con<|iieror  of 
Troy  slain  by  a  woman  and  a  cowardly  adulterer,  before  the 
eelebration  of  the  festivd  for  his  victory.    The  opening  is  woiv* 
llerfuUy  [MCturesque,  and  at  once  fixes  the  attention  on  the  hero,, 
for  a  hero  must  be  he,  to  announce  whose  conquests  the  whoie 
coast  of  Greece  is  expected  to  burst  out  into  a  blaze  of  beacons. 
The  sentind  who  is  watching  them,  in  every  word  nnfolds  (he 
plot.    Those  critics  who  reproach  JSschylus  as  inartifical  have 
aurely  paid  little  attention  to  the  progress  of  this  play,  as  we& 
iby  Uie  way  as  the  strong  supporters  of  the  trifde  unity,  for  here 
libe  unity  of  time   is  as  palpably  violated  as  by  Shakespeare 
fcimself.    What  is  more  artful,  yet  at  the  same  time  more  finely 
(Veiled  art,  than  the  choice  song  which  introduces  the  war  df 
Troy,    and  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia?  and  how  exquisitdy, 
^i^h  slightly,  is  her  soft  retiring  modesty  sketched  i    Tlieii 
raters  the  herald  Talthybius,  with  the  recital  of  the  taking  of 
rTroy,  and  the  shipwreck  which  ensued,  a  mournful  presage  of 
ihtore  cahuuity .    The  attention  gasps  for  Agamemnon.    He  ar- 
rives in  his  car,  with  Cassandra,  shows  by  his  refusal  of  the  du 
vine  honours  offered  by  his  wife,  that  his  noble  soul  is  not  itt^ 
toxicated  by  success,  and  enters  unsuspectingly  the  fatal  palace. 
Cassandra  remains  on  the  stage,  labouring  with  the  god;  die 
J^tkfff  which  overhangs  herself  and  Agamemnon  is  visible  only 
'to  luBT  eyes^  cursed  with  perception  of  the  future.    Her  speedi, 
i        -  -    whiei 
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which  at  first  i$  a  mere  painful  invocatioo  of  Apollo,  beconwr 
more  and  more  distinct,  till  the  spirit  of  prophecy  bursts  forth. 

••  DwelHng  accursed  of  God, 

Dark  scene  of  murder  and  foul  suicide* 
The  lord  lies  slaughtered  in  that  drear  abode. 
And  the  wet  floor  with  bloody  dew  is  dyecL 


Away!  away! — from  his  fell  mate 

Lead  the  lordly  bull  away. 
Entangled  in  his  fraudful  vest 

Lo !  now  they  strike  the  black-hom'd  beast— 
And  in  the  batn  the  mangled  corpse  they  lay.-«-'^ 

What  a  sublime  way  of  making  known  to  an  audience  a  deed 
too  horrid  to  place  before  them.  The  catastrophe  is  worthy  the 
piece;  Ciytemnestra  appears,  and  boldly  justifies  her  impious  act, 
and  on  this  subject  let  us  add  an  observation  of  M.  Scblegel-Sy 
for  the  instruction  of  our  tragedians.  ^*  Si  le  poete  est  con- 
damn^  a  nous  peindre  des  actions  atroceSj  il  ne  faut  en  aucune 
jnaniere^  qu'il  cherche  a  les  pallier^  ou  a  en  adoucir  TboBneur. 
Qu'y  a^t-il  de  phis  r^oltant,  qui  montre  une  corruption  plus  pro*, 
fonde,  que  d'  admettre  les  crimes  odieux  au  sein  de  la  plus  liche 
foiblesse.**  Thus  Clytemnestra  is  represented  great  in  her  sins^ 
an^  thus  bursts  out  the  dreadful  fate  of  this  royal  race  of  crime 
and 'misfortune.  The  poet,  in  the  second  part  of  bis  Trilogy^ 
whicK  these  three  plays  undoubtedly  form,  represents  the  same 
calamitous  destiny  urging  Orestes  to  matricide,  in  tlie  third  de» 
livers  him  to  the  Eumenides.  In  the  opening  of  this  last  play 
the  importance  of  Orestes  is  admirably  raised.  The  ghost  <^ 
Jiis  murdered  mother  is  permitted  to  revisit  the  open  day,  to  re» 
proach  his  terrible  tormentors  with  their  slumber,  and  no  less  a 
deity  than  Apollo  descends  as  his  defender.  Tlie  Eunienides 
Awake,  and  tiieir  nature,  tremendous  in  sleep,  becomes  tenfold 
more  so  in  the  wild  mixture  of  anger  and  ferocious  joy  which 
characterize  their  language.  A  French  critic  would^  no  doubt, 
.consider  the  dispute  between  Apollo  and  these  formidable  beings 
as  a  most  fli^rant  violation  of  bitmeance :  to  us,  whose  nerves  of 
taste,  i£  we  may  so  speak,  are  less  sensitive  and  shrinking,  it  is 
energetic  and  dreadful.  We  may  observe  that  the  scene  shifte 
from  Delphi  to  Athens,  so  much  for  the  unity  of  place.  Th^ 
close  is  Calm^  solemn,  and  majestic,  the  Areopagus  absolve  thfe 
victim,  the  indignant  furies  are  conciliated,  for  such  is  the  will 
of  destiny,  by  the  cession  of  an  asylum  near  Athens.  It  is  thte 
attribute  of  high  minds,  that  their  flatteries  enoble  and  aggrail* 
dize  what,  from  o^r  pigmy  authors  of  modem  days,  spunds  to 
^.our  English  ears  like  a  paltry  claptrap,  from.£schylus  to  Athents 
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»  tke  tribute  of  an  independent  spirit  to  his  country's  glofry^' 
We  pass  to  the  Prometheus^  the  nioit  daring,  perhaps  the  most  , 
aublime,  production  of  antiquity,  which  is  nearer  allied  to  our 
northern  darkness  and  solemnity,  and  to  which  Milton  owes 
more  than  to  any  other  foreign  source,  not.  of  modes  of  expres« 
Ijion  and  forms  of  language,  but  of  mysterious  and  awful  n»«^ 
jesty.  What,  however,  was  the  purport  of  the  poet  in  thia 
drama^  where  unconquerable  disobedience  to  the  gods  is  set  in 
so  exalted  a  point  of  view,  and  where  the  crime,  which  calls 
forth  all  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  is  a*  benefaction  to  the  human 
race  P  We  pfofess  not  to  admire  the  allegorizing  the  pictures 
of  poetry,  but  in  this  dearth  of  solution,  which  even  baffles  M« 
Schlegel,  let  us  attempt  a  flight  into  the  regions  of  mystificas- 
tion.  Is  Prometheus  an  emblem  of  the  human  mind,  which  has 
itolen  light  from  Heaven  (that  is  wisdom)  by  which  jt  has  learnt 
to  examine  and  detect  the  falsehood  of  Jove  and  '^  all  his  fabled 
host^?**  But  the  cause  of  Jove  is  supported  by  the  failure  of  his 
fticulties,  and  strength,  and  force,  the  types  of  those  viewless 
powers  which  arrest  his  career^  enchain  him  on  a  desolate  spot, 
above  tlie  earthy  whose  grosser  pleasured  he  is  now  debarred  the 
enjoyment  of,  yet  nnable  to  attain  the  height  to  which  he  as-, 

Sires.  Still  he  struggles  against  the  bondage,  but  the  destiny  of 
eve  preponderates,  and  he  is  cast  into  perfect  darkness,  that  is 
fe  state  of  utter  doubt  and  uncertainly ;  but  his  constancy  is  sup- 
ported by  a  consciousness  of  his  immortality,  and  a  sort  of  in* 
oate  prescieoccL  that  the  despotism  of  false  deities  will  one  day 
bave  an  end.  SlM:h  is  our  dream,  whether  from  the  gate  of 
ivory  ot  horn,  let  our  readers  judge.  Dare  we  attempt  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  strongly  figurative  lancuage  in  which  the  fable 
la  clothed^  by  a  literal  version.  It  is  the  final  defiance  of 
Prometheus. 

<<  Aye!  let  him  dn  itly  iniioceiit  head 
His  curling  rings  of  lightniorg  shed. 
The  sky  let  thunder  and  the  wSd  winds  sha&e| 

Earth  in  its  deep  foundations  quake^-^ 
The  sea  in  restless  whirl  be  driven 
To  mad  t^onfusion  with  the  stars  of  heaven-* 
And  let  him  hurl  amid  the  stonn^ 
To  hell  my  miserable  form. 
Plunged  in  the  whirlpool  of  necessityi 
Yet  neter,  never  can  he  bid  me  die.'' 

We  cbeerftilly  subscribe  to  the  truism  witfl  which  M.  Schle« 
gd  prefaced  his  work,  howbeit  therein  differing  from  our  cotem« 
poraries^  namely^  that  the  chief  reqiusite  of  a  cf  itic  b  a  strong 
sensibUi^  of  what  is  beautifnl>  rather  than  a  keen  perception  of 

U  what 
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nvb^t  13  de&ctiy^.  leaver  wiis  ^,  c]mm  to  thu  tide  wore  ck^ljr 
iD^de  on  th^&e  grounds,  (han  by  M*  Scblftgel  ip  hU  accouat  of 
Sophocles,  and  we  flatter  ourselve?,  that  we  too  are  nottinworlby 
qi  the  same  bonounible  appellatioOf 

**  U  sembloit  que  la  Providence  eu  voulu,  par  I'exemple  d'un 
aeul  homme,  montrer  a  la  race  humaine  toute  entierei  combien  sa 
vocation  terrestre  §tDit  susceptible  de  dignitd  et  de  bbnheur. 
Elle  orna  Sophocle  de  tous  les  dons  celestes,  et  y  ajouta  encore 
tputes  les  benedictions  de  la  vie/' 

An  Athenian,  of  a  noble  family,  beautiful  ii^  pierson  and 
mind,  the  happy  promise  of  youth,  the  most  perfect  fruits  of 
manhood;  the  lofty  enjoyments  of  genius,  serenity  of  spul,  thp 
love  and  honour  of  his  countrymen,  a  brilliant  renown  among 
strangers,  the  constant  protection  of  heaven  distinguish  tfa^  life 
qf  this  wise  an4  holy  poet.  His  ideal  was  th^  perfection  of  qi^t 
nature,  he  conceived  and  embodied  it.  X^ess  bold  thai|  .^scfay- 
lus,  he  preserves  a  solemn  risverence  for  the  gods,  the  Furic^ 
whom  the  former  openly  introduced,  our  poet  in  his  CEdipua  at 
<!}olonae|  alludes  to  with  a  mytjterious  awe,  and  jnculcatea  [their 
viewless  presence  by  tt|eir  dark  appellations.  We  cannot  but 
i^fiote  ^n  observation  on  ^oa\e  ifoprobabiUties,  which  are  4eteete<i> 
in  the  celebrated  CEdipvis. 

.  <<  Mais  c<9  n'etoit  pas  a  une  raison  prosatque  et  calculatrice  qae 
lei?  anciens  ^oumettpieot  le  dessein  d'un  ouvrage  de  Tart,  et  una 
ii^vraiseniblaac^  que  Paaalyse  seule  decouvroit,  et  qu'elle  decou*' 
vroit,  avaut  I'acticiiB  vepres^tee  phitol  que  dans  la  piece  memei  na 
l^ur  patoisj^^t  paa  o^eritec  ce  mm" 

We  hasten  to  pur  favourite  Antigone,  and  feel  no  slight  plea- 
sure,  and  indeed  some  little  pride  to  find  our  own  preconceived 
notions  of  excellence  coincide  with  those  of  M.  Schlegel.  In 
Tlieseus  (in  the  CEdip^s  at  Cokagm)  Sophocles  bad  given  us  his 
ideal  of  a  hero,  a  being  surpasjiing  tlie  pagan  divinities  of 
grosser  coi^^ptions,  the  benefactor  of  his  country,  whose  hap- 
piness he  beholda  with  a  stern  and  serine  enjoyment,  terrible  to 
his  enemies,  pious  to  the  gods,  in  Antigone  we  have  his  ideal 
of  woman.  Fervent  in  her  natural  afiections,  patient  and  cou« 
rageous  in  their  cause,  too  modest  to  betray  her  love  for 
Haemon,  too  soft  not  to  feel  it,  it  is  not  till  the  hour  of  death, 
that  the  mildness  of  her  natuj  e  breaks  out  i^  fond  lamentationa 
for  the  loss  of  earth  and  earth's  delights. 

<<  Dear  sisters  of  my  heart  and  home, 
€ome  to  behold  me,  weeping  come-^ 
8et  forth  on  h»  sad  jouraey  see 
lik^.  popc  forlorft  Antigone. 

Watching 
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Watching'with  fond  and  lingering  gaze. 

Her  lasti  last  sun's  expiring  rays. 

Never  to  see  it,  never  more 

For  down  to  Acheron's  dread  shore, 

A  living  victim  am  I  led. 

All  unenjoyed  my  bridal  bed. 

Nor  e'er  hath  song  of  bridal  glee 

Breat}ied  out  for  sad  Antigone, 

But  death,  cold  death,  her  wedded  lord  shall  be.*' 

How  different  in  effect^  yet  similar  in  circumstance^  and  hovr 
equally  admirable  are  the  dying  words  of  Ajax.  The  calm  me- 
lancholy of  a  stern  spirit^  bent  and  fixed  on  leaving  the  worlds  of 
which  he  was  the  honour  and  is  become  the  laughing-stock. 
All  is  slow,  solenm,  tranquil.  From  a  mind  so  stern  and  un- 
alterable the  simple  mention  of  his  mother,  and  the  anticipation 
of  her  ^'  shrilling  shriek"  through  the  whole  city  would  alone 
immortalize  Sopliocles. 

We  were  proceeding  to  arraign  our  author  most  vehemently 
for  bis  sentence  against  Euripides,  but  on  weighing  his  argu- 
ments we  suspect  there  is  more  truth  in  them  than  our  preju- 
dices were  willing  to  allow.  In  £uripides^  he  asserts,,  the  decay 
of  tragedy  is  manifest,  the  subUme  notioti  of  the  over-ruiing 
destiny  is  enfeebled  or  lost,  the  characters  are  less  ideal,  the 
chorus  forgets  its  office  of  the  severe  and  powerful  moralist* 
We  are  forced  fairly  to  concede  that  the  men  in  Euripides  ge- 
neridly  want  that  loftiness,  which  they  shew  in  the  tragedies  of 
his  predecessors,  some  indeed  are  heedlessly  vicious,  as  Menelaua 
in  the  Orestes.  The  gods  are  introduced  in  prologues  and  de- 
nouements, till  they  become  divested  of  their  dignity,  and  prove 
moflt  forcibly  the  truth  of  the  vulgar  proverb,  '^  familiarity  breeds 
contempt."  His  choice  songs  are  full  of  fine  poetry,  but  fre- 
quently that  poetry  is  alien  to  the  subject,  neither  aiding  the  de- 
velopement,  nor  commenting  on  the  moral  p;pogress  of  the  fable. 
It  appears  to  us  the  fact,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  of  our 
nadure  in  themselves  so  exquisite  as  to  baffle  the  refi^nement  of 
the  imagination.  No  idea  of  them  can  be  conceived  more  than 
adequate  to  the  reality.  The  heightening  colours  of  poetry  adorn 
them  not,  simple  and  naked  they  come  home  to  the  heart,  and 
ko)d  intercourse  with  our  most  pure  and  delicious  feelings,  la 
painting  these  Euripides  excels,  and  the  excellence  is  not  in- 
eompatibte  with  his  other  failing<i.  The  devotion  of  Alcestis 
18  somewhat  beyond  unidealized  truth,  but  Iter  petty  cares,  hor 
reeollections,  her  allusion  to  her  nuptial  bed  are  nature  itself.. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  modest  and  afiectionate  Polyxena>  th^ 
motherly  tenderness  of  M egara,  above  all  with  the  delicate,  th^ 
timid,  the  fond  Iphigenia.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  Or  mar4 
true  than  the  Antigone  in  the  Phoenissae,  fearful  at  first  to  ac« 
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company  her  mother  to  the  field  of  battle^  because  her  bashfuU 
ness  shrinks  from  being  the  gaze  of  the  whole  army,  but  when 
the  death  of  her  favourite  Polynices  is  announced^  she  casts  off 
her  veil  and  cries^ 

'*  My  streaming  locks  I  scatter  wide. 
The  saffron  mantle  of  my  pride. 
Floating  to  the  winds,  I  lead 
The  frantic  pageant  of  the  dead.'* 

Tt  is  certainly  extraordinary  that  a.  poet,  capable  of  delineat- 
ing such  females  could  be  a  woman-hater,  though  certainly  many 
of  his  sententious  dogmas  tend  to  support  the  tradition,  and 
Medea  and  Phaedra  are  no  very  amiable  types  of  the  sex.  It  is 
the  other  chief  excellence  of  Euripides,  his  power  of  present- 
ing  a  mind  distracted  and  wandering  with  passion ;  the  dark  and 
wounded  spicit  of  Medea,  lightened  by  a  transient  gleam  of 
motherly  affection,  only  to  settle  into  a  deeper  and  fiercer  gloom, 
and  Pha^ra  haunted  with  a  hopeless  passion,  which  she  scarcely 
dares  reveal  to  herself.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  wonderful 
beauties,  we  fear  that  we  must  confess  Euripides  to  be  rather 
admirable  in  passages  than  in  any  entire  composition;  provided 
he  excited  a  strong  emotion,  he  was  careless  in  what  manner^ 
hence  his  inequality  and  falling  off  from  the  harmonious  perfec* 
tion  of  his  predecessors.  We  must  mention  another  fault,  which 
our  author  has  but  incidentally  hinted,  though  perhaps  we  may 
draw  on  our  heads  all  the  erudite  collectors  of  yvft/pbou ;  it  is  the 
eternal  moral  sentences,  which  are  appended  to  almost  eiFery 
speech,  like  the  moral  to  .dSsc^'s  Fables,  and  which  appear  to 
us  not  merdy  flat  and  tame,  but  from  a  person  under  the  infiu- 
.  eoce  of  strong  passion  totally  unnatural.  One  of  these  truiamt 
is  the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  of  that  exquisite  speech  in 
the  Ipbigenia,  begmning  si  yiy  rov  0^i«r, — In  his  estimate  of 
the  several  plays  we  generally  agree  with  our  author,  especially 
with  regard  to  ihe  simplicity  and  religious  quiet  in  the  opening 
of  the  Ion.  -Has  he  sufficiently  felt  the  contra3t  of  painful  mirth 
in  the  light  songs  of  Cassandra  with  the  settled  and  hopeless 
misery  of  Hecuba  in  the  Troades  ?  It  will  no  doubt  delight 
our  tovers  of  melo-drama  to  hear  M.Schlegel's  opinion,  that 
this  play  ended  Uke  the  Miller  and  his  Men,  with  thesti^e 
being  wrapt  in  a  blaze  of  fire.  We  think  h^her  of  the  Iphi* 
genia  iuTauris  than  our  author,  in  spite  of  her  muriherous  (^ce 
we  have  yet  sympathy  with  the  priestess,  her  tender  recollections 
of  her  country,  and  her  wild  joy  at  the  discovery  of  her  brother, 
are  .passages  of  delightful  pathos.  We  thank  him  for  his  notion 
Vf  the  picturesqiie  Bacchantes  with  their  floating  hair  and  dre* 
j)cry,  and  thciir  glittering  cymbalv  And  no  doubt  shall  read  that 
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terrible  play  with  greater  pleasure  in  future ;  as  a  whole,  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  perfect  plays  in  Euripides.  Our 
readers  are  aware>  by  this  time^  that  the  opinions  of  M.  Schle. 
gel  are  in  no  slight  degree  singular  and  original.  What  will  they 
think,  when  they  hear  his  assertion,  that  genuine  poetical  co- 
medy exists  solely  in  Aristophanes,  and  that  in  the  hands  of 
Menander,  and  the  later  writers,  it  was  a  secondary  modifica* 
tion,  more  nearly  allied  to  prose  and  matter  of  fact.  Gaiety  he 
considers  the  essence  of  comedy,  and  as  seriousness,  whiph  is 
the  essence  of  tragedy,  consists  in  the  concentration  of  the  whole 
mind  and  all  its  faculties  on  a  certain  end,  it  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite to  gaiety  that  it  have  no  fixed  end.  ''  C'est  Tabandon, 
c*est  Tessor  imprevu  de  la  pensee,  et  non  de  certaines  formes 
de  discours  qui  caracterisent  renjouement/'  Modern  comedy 
is  gay  in  its  progress,  but  serious  in  its  close,  that  is  with  a 
settled  object  to  accomplish.  With  the  ancients  it  was  a  general 
pleasantry  or  series  of  pleasantries,  which  amused  and  passed 
off,  it  was  truly  democratic  poetry,  from  its  opening  to  ita. 
close  all  was  anarchy.  Now  if  this  was  really  the  case,  if  the 
ancient  comedy,  ''  en  nous  mpntraut  les  hommes  comme  ridi« 
cules  et  le  sort  comine  capricieux,  nous  invite  a  cette  g&iete  vive 
et  legere,  qui  se  joue  au  dessus  de  tout,*'  if  it  delighted  to  dis- 
play,  ^*  I'asservissement  de  la  nature  morale  a  la  nature  materielle," 
from  which  M.  Schlegel  derives  the  fio^fiopos  vaxvs  i^  oxSp  det 
yft;v,  we  must  think  our  change  much  for  the  better,  as  perhaps 
Voltaire's  Candide  would  be  a  specimen  of  ancient  comedy 
without  its  personality  or  its  poetry ;  and  we  confess,  that  in 
spite  of  the  amusement  of  some  passages,  the  Birds,  M, 
Schlegel's  favourite  piece,  and  which  either  has  no  particular  ob- 
Ject,  or  if  it  has,  we  are  ignorant  of  it,  for  that  especial  reason^ 
18  least  to,  our  taste ;  while  those,  the  scope  of  which  is  ma« 
nifest,  for  even  M.  Schlegel  allows,  that  however  disguised  aiid 
distant,  there  always  is  an  object,  the  Knights,  the  opening  of 
the  Peace,  and  the  Clouds,  are  infinitely  more  pleasing.  But  'm 
rejecting  the  opprobrious  title  of  an  obscene  farce-writer,  with 
which  ignorance  has  branded  Aristophanes,  we  strongly  agree^ 
his  light  and  airy  poetry,  the  pure  felicity  of  his  language,  his 
rich  variety  of  versificatioff^  his  poignant  satire,  his  grouping  ef 
ludicrous  images,  make  us  blind  even  to  his  glarmg  faults,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  few  books  from  which  i\  e  gain  any  knowledge  of 
Athenian  mannerH.  We  avoid  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  se- 
veral plays,  M  Schlegels  dislike  of  the  Wasps  is  somewhat  di- 
irerting,  it  has  in  fact  the  terrible  fault  of  bemg  in  the  wav  of 
bis  system,  as  any  one  may  see,  who  will  read  it,  divested,  iu« 
deed  of  its  diverting  Chorus,  in  the  Plaideurs  of  Racine. 

1  Certmu 
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Certain  it  is^  and  is  well  accounted  for^  that  comedy,  aft^ 
Aristophanes^  lost  its  poetry^  not  indeed  entirely^  for  the  imagi- 
nation must  be  employed  in  the  formation  of  a  plot,  and  inven* 
tion  of  characters^  but  the  prosaic  element  became  predomi* 
nant.     Its  language^  its  personages  were  those  of  common-life* 
Its  prevailing  fault,  if  we  may  judge  it  from  its  imitator,  Terence^ 
must  have  been  want  of  variety.     Sameness  of  situation,  same^ 
ness  of  incident,  sameness  of  characters ;  while  its  great  excel  • 
lence  was  an  elegant  and  natural  painting  of  the  lighter  aud 
calmer  emotions  of  the  human  mind,  nothing  was  strong,  no^ 
thing  forced,  all  was  ease,  grace,  harmony,  and  truth.     Such 
inust  have  been  the  writings  of  Menander,  admirable,  if  we  judge 
from  the  fragments  of  his  works  remaining  to  us,  more  admira* 
ble,  if  we  consider  that  half  his  merit  was  conudered  by  the 
Komans  an  adequate  portion  for  so  delightful  a  writer  as  Terence* 
Flautus  followed  a  broader  and  more  farcical  model,  we  leara 
from  Horace  that  of  the  Dorian  Epicharmus.     But  the  Romans 
were  decidedly  not  a  theatrical  people.      Their  Mimes  were 
their  only  natural  growth,  their  Atellanse  came  from  Etmria,  in 
them  M.Schlegel  fancies  he  traces  our  old  acquaintance  barle- 
qiiin,  and  the  zany,  or  clown.    Their  comedyj  as  we  have  seen> 
wafr  Grecian,  of  their  tragedy  we  liave  but  the  frigid,  umai|pa»* 
sioned  sentences  and  epigrammatic  masses  of  heavy  venifica)* 
tioii,  which  pass  under  the  name  of  Seneca.     The  Latia  Ian* 
guage,  in  truth,  was  an  idiom  in  which  poetry  never  expressed 
itself  with  the  freedoms  and  flow  of  the  Greeks  and  the  conque** 
rors  of  the  world,  in  the  hardness  of  their  nature^  requited  the; 
stronger  emotions  of  the  circus^  the  wiid-beasli^  and  the  ^« 
diaiors. 

Entirely  destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  Cbristiemty  aod  the 
irruption  of  the.  barbarians,  the  drama  revived  in  the  grotesque 
9bape  of  moralities  and  mysteries,  but  shewed  stfoager  symptottis 
of  returning  life  with  the  other  arts  in  modern  Italy.  But  tbere^ 
in  spite  of  the  master  hand  of  Tasso,  in  whose  TorrisQiondo> 
unnoticed  by  M.  Schlegel,  are  some  fine  passages,  it  was  heavy 
and  coldj  tiU  the  appearance  of  M affeiV  Merope^  and  even  i» 
thi&  perhaps  the  scholar  predominates  over  the  poet*  It  then 
fell  into  tfie  hands  of  Metastasio ;  mawkish  gallantry  and  ever* 
lasting  madrigal  replaced  its  lofl^  nsoral  dignity,  its  stern  and 
inanly  march,  its  full  and  majestic  voice  dwindled  away  tathe 
^tnit  of  an  opera  bero„  and  the  energy  of  abravuva  air.  We  d^ 
not  deny  that  there  are  speeches  in  Metastasio  with  considerable 
force  and  emphatic  conciseaess,  particularly  in  Tbemistodei^ 
that  he  is  sometimes  really  pathetic  in.  Imm  aitualiCNQS^  bupt  the  ge*t 
)l(2ral  e^egt  is  leebl^  9^4  eg'^PHQat^, 
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"  It  capers  nhnbly  in  a  lad/s  chamber^ 
To  the  ladcividus  pleasing  of  a  lute*' 

Uis  atrocious  characters  are  wicked  anfl  repentant,  merely 
because  the  plot  requires  it,  his  heroes  are  alv\  a}  s  in  the  greatest 
possible  danger  simply  to  exercise  the  p6et*s  art  in  extricating 
ftem.  In  shofrt  a  magnaflliirious  king,  always  offended  and  al- 
ways forgiving,  one  damsel  very  delicate  and  disconsolate,  a 
Second  very  jealous  and  decently  riotous,  a  very  villainous  villaiu 
with  ti  due  distribution  of  poignards  and  poison  are  the  maid 
higrediehts  of  Metastasio's  operas.  The  poetry  is  of  the  drawing- 
room  species,  pure  and  tlear,  but  glittering  without  strength  or 
«olidit^,  with  much  common  place  moralizing,  and  a  great  po- 
Wrty  of  illustration.  We  had  once  some  thought  of  counting 
how  maiij  of  the  airs  turn  on  the  hackneyed  iniage  of  the  ship 
fctaving  the  wihds  and  waves  on  the  storniy  ocean  of  human 
Kfe,  with  its  appetidagfe  of  the  *'  star  lighting  the  shatterfed  barl^ 

to  its  haven/*  .  •    • 

Th^  sterh  nilhdf  of  Alfi^ri  was  so  disgusted  with  the  gewpw 
Ornariientd  of  tragedy,  that  he  stripped  her  bare.    The  contrast 
between  the  life  ind  writings  of  this  singular  man  is  the  most 
^traordinary  in  literary  history.     Himself  fiery  and  voluptuous, 
tris  dram^^  are  cold  artd  unimpassioned.     '^  He  aspired,"  saya 
M.  Schlegel,  ''  to  be  the  Cato  of  the  theatre,  but  forgot  that 
ti  tr^c  p6et  Ihay  b6  a  stoic,  but  that  tragedy,  whose  province 
il  is  to  move  and  affect,  is  of  a  totally  opposite  philosophy. 
Hence  he  succeeded  best  in  his  Romans,  whose  cold  and  se- 
vere uniformity  of  loftiness,   he  supports    with  great  dignity* 
With  this  exception,  the  beings  with  which  he  peopled  the  stage 
\(ftre  lieither  Greeks  nor  Italiaus,  a  sort  of  abstract  beings  suite4 
fo  every  climate  and  country,  and  to  none.    This  monotony  ex«p 
feuds  to  his  diction,  which  is  naked   and  uuornamented,  the 
Italians  add,  hard  and  inverted.     Moreover  the  ostentatiously 
Independent  Alfieri  was  a  slave  to  French  criticism.     He  got 
fid  to  be  sure  of  the  eternal  confiflants,  and  the  role  of  the 
dmoufeuxy  but  he  carefully  preserved  their  monotonous  regula- 
rity ;  he  broke  one  link  of  the  chain,  but  hugged  the  rest  the 
clo^ei".      Let  us  not,  however,  be  intemperate,  though  not  ^ 

I'>oetical,  Alfieri  is  a  vigorous  and  eloquent  writer,  and  in  a  land, 
ike  modem  Italy,  overrun  with  flowers  and  myrtles,  it  is  a 
tiobte  task  to  cherish  plants  of  a  hardier  and  loftier  growth. 
Many  of  his  speeches  are  powerful  and  energetic,  many  of  hi^ 
mtuations  emiiieqtly  striking.  Is  the  fine  play  of  Aristodemo 
unknown  to  M.  Schlegel  ?  We  have  Utile  room  to  spare  for 
Italian  comedy^  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  Goldoni,  we 
l^k  him  nearly  in  the  same  scale,  which  M.  Schlegel  assign§ 

liim« 
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hm,  as  an  author  M^anting  force  and  deptb^  and  insight  into 
human  nature^  while  his  want  of  varieiy  in  plot  and  character^ 
aud  his  ignorance  or  neglect  of  national  costume  Mcary  and  of- 
fend us.  Gozzi,  his  rival,  appears  a  favourite  with  M» 
Schlegel.  We  now  arrive  at  the  French  theatre,  important 
not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  the  literary  as 
well  as  military  despotism  ^hych  France  bad  well  nigh  estab- 
lished over  Europe.  Tliough  in  England  we  partly  submitted 
to  the  bondage,  yet  our  love  ot  Shakespeare  and  liberty  lurke4 
within  us,  and  in  our  own  days  we  have  revived  to  a  total  rejection 
of  a  foreign  yoke,  Spain  escaped  from  her  ignorapce,  and  the 
happy  obstiqacy  of  inveterate  habit,  Germany  at  first  quietly 
yielded,  till  at  l^t  the  tocsin  sounded,  aod  her  poets  and  philo- 
soppers,  with  our  author  in  their  foremost  nmks,  advanced  their 
irresistible  artillery.  The  three  unities  was  the  war-cry  of 
France,  the  authority  of  Aristptle  their  buckler.  It  is  sipgular  to 
observe  with  ubat  h^itating  caution  our  positive  and  dogmatic 
Johnson  presumed  to  call  in  question  these  absolute  unites. 
He,  however,  dealt  thein  a  deadly  blow.  Our  scholars  begaa 
to  read  their  Ai'Mtotle  without  the  leading  strings  of  Boileau  and 
Madame  Dacier,  when,  to  their  great  surprize,  they  found  that  of 
the  three  unities,  that  of  place  was  not  mentioned  at  all ;  that 
of  time,  loosely ;  that  of  action,  obscurely. 

What  is  meant  by  unity  of  action?  It  is  a  question  by  no 
ineans  of  easy  solution.  AAer  examining  what  its  literal  .mean- 
ing would  be,  M.  Schlegel  considers  it  evident,  that  Aristotle 
and  his  followers,  simply  mean  by  action,  something  that  comeq 
to  pass.  If  the  unity  comprizes  all  die  causes  that  conduce  to 
p  particular  effect,  there  is  unity  uf  action  in  the  play  of  CaU 
deron,  on  the  Conversion  of  Peru  to  Christianity,  which  b^ina 
with  the  discovery  of  the  country.  The  fact  is  that  many  sub* 
ordinate  causes  must  contribute  to  every  effect,  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  many  persons.  £|u:li  has  his  motives, 
his  object*},  and  the  unity  of  action  is  as  well  preserved  in  Ham^ 
let  as  in  Athalie.  Unity  of  impression,  as  a  French  author  obr 
perves,  would  be  a  much  more  intelligible  expression* 

With  regard  to  the  unity  of  time  let  us  only  add  to  the  un- 
finswerdble  arguments  of  Johnson,  that  each  of  the  Creek  tra- 
gedians, offer  palpable  violations  of  it  in  the  Agamemnon,  the 
Suppliants,  and  th^  Tracbinians.  The  unity  of  place  wants^ 
ftt  we  have  observed,  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  has  experienced  the  same  rude  attack  fron^ 
Johnson,  and  the  flimsy  arguments  of  Voltairtf,  in  its  defence, 
are  snccessfully  unravelled  by  our  author.  Thus  the  unity  of 
time  excludes  from  the  French  stage  the  slow  and  silent  growtl^ 
of  bumfio  passion^  tb^  gradual  mfurcb  of  great  events;  sublime 

pictures^ 
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pictures^  like  that  of  Macbeth^  led  from  temptation  to  crime, 
nrom  crime  to  a  habit  of  blood-thirstiness  cannot  be  presented 
to  them.  But  Me  doubt  whether  truth  is  not  more  fla- 
grantly violated  by  their  attempts  to  force  a  number  of '  incidents 
into  the  narrow  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  than  by  the  regular 
succession  of  events  to  which  we  are  habituated.  If  an  interval 
of  sik  hours  be  allowed'  to  have  passed  between  the  acts,  why 
not  six  days,  or  six  months  f  I1ie  unity  of  place  precludes  aU 
most  all  theatric  pomp  and  scenic  effect.  It  19  our  author's  opi* 
nion,  that  this  rule  originated  in  want  of  skill  in  stage  machinery, 
and  the  crowd  of  petit  mailres  who,  to  the  da}s  of  Voltaire, 
took  their  seats  on  the  stage,  and  Comeille  having  promulgated 
the  decree,  and  the  critics  consequently  adopted  it,  it  passed  into 
an  irrefragable  law.  Voltaire,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  sway,  at* 
tempted  a  captious  innovation  in  Semiramis,  put  the  petit 
maitres  to  the  rpi^t,  but  from  timidity  retained  a  full  half  of  the 
absurdities ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  contrivance 
in  Semiramis,  where  the  tomb  of  Minus  evidently  appears  in 
two  different  places. 

But  there  are  other  convenances  no  less  absolute  than  the 

nnities:  the  French  critics  carried  too  far  the  correct  rule  of 

Ilorace :  ^'  Nee  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet,"  theiir 

delicate  nerves  interdicted  the  sight  of  death,  and  at  the  close 

whoever  was  to  be  ladled,  decently  walked  off  the  stage  to  suffer; 

and  a  confidant  or  second  rate  personage  came  forward  with  a 

flat  recital  of  the  main  catastrophe.      From  this  rule  Voltaire 

also  emancipated  his  country. — But  there  is  another  infinitely 

more  deadening  failure,  which  pervades  almost  the  whole  of 

French  tragedy,    Greek,  Roman,  or  Chinese,    all  are  purely 

French.     It  is  not  by  the  dress,  by  the  names,   or  by  calling 

the  scene  of  action  Rome  or  Athens,  that  the  poet  transports  us 

^rnong  Athenians  and  Romans,  his  personages  must  speak  and 

act^  as  we  believe  Athenians  and  Romans  spoke  and  acted.     It 

is  not  by  a  |}etty  anachronism,  or  metuplior  drawn  from  a  modem 

custom,  as  in  Shakespeare,  that  we  are  so  strongly  offended,  but 

by  the  whole  conduct  and  character  of  the  beings  represented 

being  alien  to  their  apparel  and  their  names.     This  of  course  is 

less  perceptible  to  a  Frenchman ;  we  all,  and  be  in  particular;^ 

identify  ourselves  with  hunmn  nature,  and  are  liot  unwilling  to 

believe  our  own  customs  and  habits  universal :  hence  a  French 

Achilles^  in  Pariif,  is  no  buch  monster ;  to  us,  whose  notions  of 

e  Greek  hero  and  modem  Frenchman  are  equally  acquired,   the 

incongruity  is  ludicrous  or  revolting.     It  is  the  same  with  their 

violations  of  Greek  legends  and  history.     The  prniciple  of  their 

selecting  Orestes  and  Iphigenia  as  their  subjcctb)  is  h  fine  one, 

the  awakening  qid  associations  in  ih^  minds  of  the  weiUedu- 

cated 
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cated ;  these  very  names  are  a  well  spring  of  noble  and  delicioos 
recollections.  But  our  memory  is  jealous^  and  our  association^ 
require  a  careful  touch  :  if  actions  and  passions  are  assigned  to 
these  well-known  beings  which  are  not  familiar  to  us,  we  are 
incredulous,  and,  what  is  fatal  to  illusion,  we  pause  to  examine 
and  reflect :  nay,  we'  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  let  Vol- 
taire tell  us  what  he  will  of  Tancrede  and  Alzire,  we  will  be- 
lieve it  all ;  alt  we  know  of  them  is  from  him,  but  it  is  in  vain 
that  Racme  quotes  Pausanias  for  the  existence  of  Eriphile,  her 
substitution  for  tphigenia  still  strikes  us  as  a  poor  subterfuge  o^ 
the  dramatist,  contrary  to  the  received  faith  of  Grecian  poetry^, 
and  consequently  irreconcileable  to  our  sympathies.  Let  us  not, 
bowever,  be  too  sweeping  in  our  dispraise,  the  Romans  of  Cor* 
neille,  when  uninfected  by  the  gallantry  of  Clelia  and  the  roman- 
cers, are  noble  personages.  Esther  and  Athalie  have  the  highest 
of  praise,  in  never  jarring  on  our  most  delicate  associations, 
those  of  our  religious  history.  Voltaire,  though  his  Asiatics  are 
from  the  court  of  the  grand  monarque,  is  more  successful 
in  other  countries.  '  Tlie  old  French  chivalrous  character  is 
well  drawn  in  the  Gabrielle  de  Vergy  of  an  inferior  writer,  £)u 
Belloy,  , 

'  There  are  some  excellent  observations  on  the  etkct  of  the 
French  character  on  their  drama,  their  politeness  and  perpetual 
aim  at  brilliance,  but  we  must  refer  to  the  work  for  them.  ''  Les 
|)ersoqages  ont  rarement  Fair  de  se  croire  seub  entre  eux,  et  ils 
^e  tournent  toujours  plus  ou  moins  en  fece  des  spectateurs.^ 
Keither  let  us  pause  to  wage  war  against  the  '^  thrice-slain'^  con- 
iftdants,  nor  to  criticize  their  mode  of  unfolding  the  plot,  the  re- 
gular dialogue  between  the  prince  and  his  favourite,  two  noble<« 
dien,  or  the  heroine  and  her  confidante,  which  invariably  calls 
lo  mind  the  sage  question  of  Mr.  Puff's  friend :  '^  Pray,  Mr« 
Puff,  how  happened  it  they  never  told  all  this  before  T^ — 
f '  What !  before  the  play  began !"  Had  our  theatre  never  been 
Frenchified,  the  Critic  would  not  have  been  tnie  satire.  A 
word  or  a  fault  we  think  nt)t  touched  on  by  our  author,  the  per- 
petual description  of  their  feelings  put  into  the  mouths  o( 
the  actors,  it  is  not  by  their  language  and  manners  that  riiey  be« 
tray  their  secret  emotions ;  if  they  are  afraid  they  fairly  tell  us> 
that  they  are  '*  glacis  d*effior ;"  if  they  are  angry,  they  coolly 
.  inform  us  that  their  blood  boils.  We  say  nothing  of  their  Alex- 
andrine and  their  rhyme ;  it  is  their  hidiest  praise  that  they 
sometimes  surmount  its  disadvantages.  The  difficulty  is  indeed 
eulogized  by  Voltaire,  but  he  forgets  that  it  exists  in  its  greatest 
force  to  the  poet,  the  mere  mechanic  versifier,  who  having  no  flow 
of  ideas  to  curb,  no  excursive  inspiration  to  fetter,  may  soon 
ccmquer  it  to  an  habitual  facility.  Their  poetical  diction^  in  spite 
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of  tbe  pomp  of  CorneiUe^  the  exquisite  purity  of  Racine  and  die 
force  of  Voltaire  is  meagre  and  circumscribed.  There  is  a  se^ 
stock  of  metaphors^  and  modes  of  expression  everlastingly  re-; 
curring,  and  this  is  the  sure  consequence  of  an  established  poe- 
tical diction.  It  is  a  death  blow  to  poetry.  The  early  French 
drama  assimilated  itself  to  the  Spanish^  Corneille  is  deeply  im^ 
bued  with  this  character.  Corneille  is  always  grand,  even  tiK 
his  grandeur  becomes  monotonous,  but  in  spite  of  this  and  the 
want  of  femineness  in  his  females  we  cannot  read  or  hear  him 
without  a  sort  of  elevation,  and  kindred  soaring  of  the  spirit. 
Polyeucte  is  our  favourite;  but  we  avoid  details.  Racine  is  of  a 
milder  nature.  The  clear  felicity  of  his  language,  which  even  a 
foreigner  may  taste,  his  unaffected  erudition,  the  spotless  deli- 
cacy of  his  females,  and  every  thing  in  Athalie  extort  unquali- 
fied praise ;  we  should  add  the  two  last  acts  of  Andi  omaqucj 
bad  the  lovers  of  Hermione  any  names  but  those  of  Orestes 
and  Pyrrhus.  Voltaire  plays  too  incessantly  the  philosopher; 
Alzire,  with  all  its  beauties,  is  too  evidently  a  lecture  on  tolera- 
tion, but  he  excites  a  deeper  and  more  powerful  emotion  thaa 
his  great  predecessors,  and  had  the  taste  to  shun  many  of  their 
defects.  We  differ  from  M.  Schlegel  in  the  selection  of  the 
five  chef  d'oeuvres  of  Voltaire.  Merope,  after  detracting  all  that 
belongs  to  Maffei  far  surpasses  Semiramis,  which,  by  his  own 
criticism,  is  a  lamentable  failure.  Zaire  certainly  wants  oriental 
colouring,  and  Orosmane  owes  no  little  to  Othello ;  the  Chris- 
tians are  admirable.  We  forget  the  atrocity  of  Mahomet  in  the 
interest  ex^cited  by  his  victims ;  he  is  not  an  Asiatic,  but  volup- 
tuousness and  ambition  are  his  leading  features,  and  there  is  a 
terrible  and  sombre  .character  of  power  attached  to  him,  at  which 
We  involuatarily  shudder. 

In  the  lecture  on  French  comedy  the  minor  authors,  R^« 
Aard,  Destoucbes,  &c.  are  sketched  with  great  skill,  but  we 
think  tbe  estimate  of  Moliere  tbe  greatest  failure  in  the  book; 
There  is  an  apparent  wish  to  decry  his  merits  in  opposition  to 
ihe  French  Anstarchi ;  but  it  is  not  done  as  usual,  by  a  bold 
and  ao'gumentative  attack,  but  by  petty  blows  and  a  sort  of  carp- 
ing at  particular  faults.  We  are  not  indiscriminate  and  exclu- 
sive in  our  admiration  of  Moliere  ;  the  perpetual  impudent  va. 
let  and  familiar  chambermaid  are  not  only  irreconcilable  to  our 
notions,  but  wearisome  from  their  frequency ;  sometimes,  as  in 
George  Dandin,  he  is  decidedly  immoral,  he  borrows  fear- 
lessly from  all  quarters :  but  for  lively  pictures  of  French  man- 
nets^  idv  the  foibles  and  lighter  vices  of  our  kind>  for  carslesr 
touches  by  which  the  character  is  completely  betrayed,  Moliere 
is  inimitable.  He  is  not  perhaps  the  first  comic  poet  o(  huaiaiv 
nature,  but  h$  is  of  9oeiet¥« 
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We  are  now  armed  at  the  grand  division  of  classical  and  ro« 
mantle  poetry.  Perhaps  it  would  be  sufficient  answer  to  those 
critics,  who  are  so  infatuated  with  a  prejudice  for  certain  con* 
▼entional  forms,  as  to  regard  every  thing  which  is  not  cast  from 
these  moulds  as  barbarous  and  contrary  to  troth  (for  such  is 
their  jargon)  were  we  simply  to  lay  before  them  the  analogy, 
which  exists  betneen  the  English  and  Spanish  theatres.  Two 
nations  of  totally  different  character,  climate,  manners,  and  re* 
figion,  totally  unconnected  in  a  hterary  point  of  view,  have  yet 
adopted  the  same  dramatic  rules,  the  same  disregard  of  the  uni- 
ties, the  same  contrast  of  tragic  and  comic  scenes;  snrely  a 
▼ery  profound  and  powerful  principle  of  our  nature  must  be 
acted  upon,  that  such  different  minds  should  derive  such  com* 
mon  delight  from  a  common  sf)urce.  llie  genius  of  ancient 
and  modern  poetry,  we  have  shewn  above,  to  be  diametrically 
opposite,  the  forma  of  poetry  most  vary  with  its  character;  to 
reproach  us  theref '^e,  that  we  do  not  conform  to  the  models  of 
the  ancients  is  as  reasonable  as  to  reproach  the  painter  with  an 
absurdity  for  his  endeavour,  by  the  rules  of  perspective,  to  re- 
present on  a  flat  piece  of  canvass,  figures  at  a  great  distance 
from  each  other,  aiid  for  not  bounding  himself  to  the  powers  of 
sculpture,  a  single  connected  groupe.  The  unity  of  transfigura- 
tion is  not  the  satre  with  that  of  the  Laocoon,  but  is  it  therefore 
to  be  despised  for  want  of  unity.  The  whole  analogy  is  finely 
tmfolded  by  our  author,  the  Grecian  poetry,  like  sculpture, 
aimed -at  shaping  isolated  figures  or  groupes  to  ideal  excellence, 
the  eye  grasped  the  whole  :  our  own,  like  painting,  has  a  wider 
range,  delights  in  strong  contrast,  and  leads  the  sight  through  a 
gradation  of  various  successive  images. 

Shakespeare  has  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  the  boast  and 
glory  oi  EngUsliinen,  when  he  is  not,  farewell  to  the  English 
character!  l^he  Puritans  proscribed  him,  the  profligates  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign  depraved  him  to  their  obscene  hu- 
mours, but  all  that  remained  English  preserved  their  love  and 
reverence  for  bim,  our  poets,  our  philosophers  bore  testimony 
to  his  honour.  We  must  unwillingly  pause  to  convict  M. 
Schlegel  of  a  gross  error,  had  not  the  name  of  Milton  been  con- 
cenied  vie  should  have  pardoned  and  passed  it  over*  M* 
Schlegel  argues  from  the  lines  in  the  Allegro 

*<  And  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  woodnotes  wild." 

That  Milton  was  blind  to  Shakespeare's  higher  excellences* 
But  he  forgets  that  Milton  is  providing  his  mirthful  man  with 
plea!iures.  Would  not  the  AJidsummer  Nights  Dream  ba 
hotter  suited  to  the  follower  of  Euphrosyne  than   Lear  or 
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pttieHo?    Is  M.  Schlegd  igDoraot  of  the  sublimest  praise  ever 
conferred  by  poet  on  poet  i 

^  What  needs  our  Shakespeare  for  his  honoured  bones, 
The^abouvs  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ?"  &c.  &c* 

But  all  the  rest  is  admirable,  the  universality  of  Shakespeare's 
genius  is  deeply  felt,  and  finely  appreciated.     He  it  is,  whose 
mighty  magic  embodies  all  stations  of  life,  from  the  meanest  to 
the  loftiest,  even  to  supernatural  existences  in  their  several  forniQ 
of  light  and  darkness.'  The  clown  and  the  king,  the  madman  and 
the  philosopher,  the  witty  debauchee  and  the  solemn  misan* 
thrope,  the  lovesick  girl  and  the  witch  of  the  blasted  heath,  the 
spirit  of  health  and  the  goblin  damned,  move  before  us  each  in 
their  own  sphere.     Even  national  character  is  caught  with  indis- 
putable truth.     What  is  more  Italian  than  Romeo  and  Juliet  I 
<The  passions,,  the  preitinesses  of  the  language,  all  breathe  that 
warm  and  voluptuous  atmosphere.      What  more  French,   a» 
Frenchmen  they  were,  than  the  hall  chivalrous,  half  courtly  ro- 
mance of  Biron  ?     Othello  is  not  so  much  a  Moor  in  visage  as 
in  heart.     What  is  more  Roman  thtn  Coriolanus  i  more  stoic 
than   Brutus?     Sbylock  is  not  merely  distinguishable  by  his 
bearfl,  his  love  of  money  and  his  Phausaical  hatred  of  Christi- 
anity proclaim  his  origin  more  surely  an^  more  positively.     Our 
English  national  character  is  shewn  in  alk  its  progress  of  civiliza- 
'tion  from  Falconbridge  and  Hotspur,  Idbot  and  Clifford,  to 
the  haughty  courtliness  of  Wolsey,  and  th;  meek  christian  spirit 
of  Cromwell.    Are  we  then,  on  account  cf  a  few  anachronisms 
and  errors  of  geography,  to  consider  Shaketpeare  as  an  ignorant 
and  thoughtless  writer,  who  cast  forth  his  diamas  without  Studj^ 
and  without  any  regard  beyond  their  temporary  success?     We 
think  it  impossible;  the  atoms  of  Epictu-us,  as  our  author  says, 
are  hardly  more  absurd  than  such  a  doctrine.    Shakespeare  was 
poor  in  what  is  usually  called  learning;  he  understood,  and 
nere  we  differ  from  M.  Schlegel,  little  Latin  and  no  Greek. 
But  he  was  rich  in  the  knowledge  of  all  that  delighted  his  time  ; 
the  splendid  poetry  of  those  days,  the  foreign  novels  from  which 
he  drew  his  foreign  manners,  and  he  was  profoundly  versed  in 
English  history,  which  happily  in  his  time  was  uot  an  elaborate 
system  of  political  philosophy,  but  a  living  picture  of  the  man« 
ners  of  past  ages.     Alt  his  classical  knowledge,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  common  mythological  allusions,  may,  we  firmly  he* 
lieve,   be  traced  to  one  book,    the  translation   of  Phitarch# 
Above  all,  the  exterior  forms  of  nature  were  familiar  to  him, 
and  his  ow  n  peculiar  domain,  the  human  heart,  had  no  secrets 
for  his  piercing  vision.     Whence  then  these  inaccuracies  ?    Mr* 
Schlegel's  solution  is  ingenious,  he  beiietes  them  intentional* 
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Shdcespeere  generally  wrote  from  the  chronicles  and  novds  Aal 
irere  familiar  to  his  hearers;  be  thought  it  dangerous  to  his  more 
material  improvements,  if  he  startled  them  with  a  correqition  of 
every  trifling  blunder  i  he  deliberately  sacrificed  petty  accuracy 
to  general  effect. 

<  But  Shakespeare  is  charmed  ground ;  we  must  break  the  magic 
orcle  and  depart,  earnestly  recommending  to  our  readers  tht 
two  lectures  of  M.  Schlegel^  as  a  splendid  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  our  great  poet  sboald  be  read  and  felt  *. 

We  are  delighted  to  find  some  mention  of  those  writers,  wh# 
are  seated  at  the  foot  of  that  emineace,  on  which  Shakespeare 
is  enthroned  in  solitary  greatness.  It  is  their  misfortune,  fine 
fioets  as  they  are,  ever  to  call  to  our  minds  the  immense  interval 
between  themselves  and  their  mighty  master.  M.  Schlegel 
only  names  Lilly  and  Mario w  of  Shakespeare's  predecessors. 
JLiilly  was  a  cold  pedant,  Mirlow's  £d\\rard  the  Second  closes 
admirably.  It  appears  to  us  that  Shakespeare  wrote  Titus  An- 
dronicus  to  silence,  by  his  superiority  in  their  own  style,  the 
popular  plays  of  his  time,  Tamburlaine,  the  Spanish  Tragedy, 
fcc. — as  Hamlet  says  to  Laertes,  "  Nay,  if  thoo'lt  mouth.  Til 
rant  as  well  as  thou."  Chapman  aims  at  condensation  atnl 
force  till  he  not  only  wants  ease,  but  becomes  obscure. .  To 
Heywood,  as  our  autli>r  observes,  we  owe  lite  domestic  tra* 
gedy,  falsely  supposed  m  invention  of  modern  ^vtt,  and  which 
has  never  since  been  viritten  so  totally  without  affectation.  Whr 
does  not  the  heart-iending  nature  of  the  woman  killed  willi 
kindness  supersede  tfie  false  sentimentality  and  dull  immorality 


♦  We  are  sorry  that  M.  Schlegel  has  thrown  a  little  air  of  sus- 
piciousness over  his  panegyric  on  Shakespeare,  by  his  positive  de- 
cision on  the  authenticity,  nay  excellence  of  the  supposititious 
blays.    Did  we  not  know  the  wilful  pleasure  a  critic  finds  in  singu- 
tority,  and  a  6ermem*s  innate  affection  for  paradox,  it  would  mueh 
invalidate  his  testinony.     Omitting  all  external  evidences,  the  itt* 
lernai  is  positive  tgainst  him.    One  proof  will  suffice*    The  Ian* 
guage  is  not  Shakespeare's.    Most  wvkers  are  generally  simpiet 
irom  choice  or  poverty,  and  by  this  sunplici^  set  off  their  ridi 
md  spkedid  buiata*    Widi  Sli^espeace  it  is  the  inverse.    JOm 
oi^r^  l^ne  i#  on^  full  abundiuKt  flow  of  netaphor  mi  ioK^geryi 
^k&a.  he  is  siinple  it  is  for  effeot.    1h  these  plays  the  langoage  ii 
^^y,  but  not  copious  nor  figurative,  and  therefore  not  Shak4^« 
pearian.    We  have  no  douht,  and  Farmer  is  on  our  side,  that  the 
most  valuable  of  these  pieces.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cromwell, 
Sipd  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  are  among  the  220  plays  which  old 
Heywood  *^  had  an  entire  hand  in,  or  at  least  a  main  finder."— « 
Xocrine  is  mere  trash,  apparently  by  the  same  hand  as  the  Mayor 
ef  Qoinborougfa. 
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<rf  tlie  Stranger  f  Hey  wood  is  excellent  in  his  old  country  gen- 
tlemea  and  substantial  yeomen.  But  Johnson^  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher^  and  Massinger,  are  writers  of  a  higher  class.  John* 
sen's  tragedy  is  oratorical  and  pedantic^  though  at  times  power- 
ful. In  comedy  he  is  a  mannerist^  but  an  excellent  one,  all  is 
broad  and  vigorous,  though  somewhat  hard  and  elaborate,  an<) 
there  is  infinitely  more  poetry  in  him  than  is  usually  thought, 
but  it  is  not  in  his  more  celebrated  productions.  The  defects  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  well  characterized. 

**  Us  inspirent  toifjours  de  la  curiosity,  sourent  de  Pinteret,  el 
s^vent  en  general  captiver  le  spectateur.  II  faut  convenir  cepen- 
d^nt  qu'ils  ne  reussissent  a  la  satisfaire.  Au  moment  ou  on  lit 
leurs  pieces  on  se  ^ent  vivement  entrain^,  mais  il  n'en  reste  pas 

d'impressions  durables lis  montrent  plus  de  talent  dans  le  genre 

comique,  et  dans  las  composition  serieuses,  que  tient  le  milieu 
entre  la  tragedie  et  la  comedie." 

But  their  inimitable  facility,  the  plentiful  profusion  of  their 
fancy,  and  their  language,  alternately  sweet  and  strong,  to  excess, 
are  not  done  justice  to.  We  must  subscribe  to  the  doubtfulnast 
of  their  morality,  and  the  evil  is  more  baneful,  because  thQ 
poison  frequently  intrudes  upon  their  fairest  conceptions;  the 
female  all  purity  in  «Mie  act,  is  all  pollution  in  the  next.  Com« 
pgiied  with  his  cotemporaries,  how  admirable  is  Shakespeare ; 
we  do  not  mean  that  he  is  spotless,  but  the  taint  never  attaches 
but  lo  bis  beings  of  a  grosser  order.  Massinger  is  only  named, 
but  his  loftf  and  sustained  eloquence,  his  strength  and  energy 
required  some  discriminating  mention,  besides  that,  there  is  a 
species  of  dramatical  composition  almost  peculiar  to  him,  a  sort 
of  tragic-comedy  of  real  life.  We  allude  to  the  New  Way  to 
pay  Old  Debts,  the  City  Madam,  8le.  The  leading  characters 
and  the  denouement  are  clearly  serious,  the  general  cast  of  the 
play  pure  comedy.  Shirley  is  a  writer  of  a  milder  and  less 
marked  character,  but  seldom  fails  of  producing  a  quiet  and 
placid  emotion  of  delight. 

We  fairly  give  up  Dryden  and  the  witty  licentiousiiess  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign.  But  Otway  is  not  justly  dealt 
with.  *^  The  declamatory  tone  of  bis  two  plays,"  for  he  wrote 
but  two  worthy  of  mention,  is  a  misapplication  of  terms. 
Bowe's  fame  rests  on  the  last  act  of  Jane  Shore,  and  perhaps 
soms  of  the  rant  of  Bajazet ;  but  he  did  us  an  irreparable  injury, 
he  meltefll  down  our  free  and  strong  versificaUon  ta  a  regular 
sweetness,  which  became  the  sing*song  of  MuiQst  all  his  su^cesi 
sess.  S^utbeme  had  more  nature  and  more  poett-y,  but.  ruined 
all  by  his  vile  oomedy.  We  abandon  the  love  and  the  ladies  in 
Cmo  lo  jil.  Sehlegdsdis^asure;  b^t  Cato,  however  'h^  may 
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show  bv  ^e  side-of  Brutus  and  Cassius«  it  a  formidable  rival  tO 
Comeilles  Romans.  The  Tragedie  Bourgeoise  finds  no  mercy 
with  M.  Schlegel.  It  is  singular  he  omits  altogether  Samson 
Agonisted^  and  that  holy  platonic  vision^  Comus.  Mason's  twa 
beautiful  anomalies  seem  unknown  to  him. 

We  have  passed  over  a  crowd  of  inferior  authors  to  arrive  at 
the  Spanish  theatre^  and  here  we  must  apprize  our  readers^  that 
we  give  them  merely  our  author  s  opinions.  The  works  of  the 
Spanish  writers  are  by  no  means  common  in  England^  and  our 
knowledge  is  unfortunately  limited  to  the  comedies  of  intrigue. 
Cervantes  was  the  first  dramatist  who  raised  the  Spanish  stage 
above  the  amusing  absurdities  he  so  humourously  describes  in 
Don  Quixote.  His  ^*  Siege  of  Nuniantium/'  is  named  with  the 
highest  praise.  Lope  de  Vega  appears  not  to  stand  very  high  f 
^ndeed^  his  panegyrists  rather  dwell  on  the  niunber  than  die  ex- 
cellence of  his  pieces. 

^  II  suffit  au  reste  de  lire  quelqui'unes  de  ses  plecee,  pour  es 
connoitre  le  genre,  et  Pen  doit  craindre  d'autant  moins  de  ne  pas* 
tomber  sur  les  plus  distingues,  qu^il  n'attelnt,  dans  aucune  en 
particulier,  a  une  hauteur  extraordinaire  ni  a  one  grande  profoa-^ 
deur.'*    **  Call  you  this  backing  your  friends." 

But  tbe  rapturous  eulogy  on  Calderon  makes  ample  amends 
to  the  Spanish  drama.  Spain  is  the  land,  and  Spanish  poetry 
tbe  poetry  of  romance  and  miracle.  The  language  is  a  magni- 
fifcent  mixture  of  gothic  strength,  of  southern  softness,  and 
oriental  richness.  Their  poets  were  knights  and  warriors.  No 
Winder  then  that  their  poems  breathe  the  stately  sentiments  of, 
chivalrous  honour,  fervent  and  constant  and  respectful  love^ 
blended  with  the  finely-fanatical  faith  of  a  Christian,  ever  ready 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  Cross,  and  who  fondly,  yet  fervently, 
believed  all  bis  actions  under  the  immediate  influence  of  tbe 
Blessed.  Vii^in  and  the  host  of  Saints.  This  spirit  in  all  its' 
fuineto  descended  on  Calderon.  His' romantic  piecea  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  richness  and  harmony  of  colouring,  all  is  bright, 
and  majestic.  His  comedies,  which  descend  nearer  to  common 
life,  turn  on  love,  honour,  and  jealousy ;  love,  which  refines  itt 
object  toa  spotlesa  and  unchangeable  purity ;  honour,  which  is 
alive  to  the  slightest  attack ;  jealousy,  not  like  tl«e  grosser  pas*^ 
sion  of  that  name,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  contemplate  guilt, 
the  object  of  its  cares  is  above  crime,  but  wUcb  watcbes  every 
wandering  glance,  and  maddens  at  the  sl^hteat  emotion,  which 
is  not  concentrated  on  itself.  But  it  is  in  his  religioua  pieces 
that  the  genius  of  Calderon  blazes  in  all  its  splendour.  la  them 
the  whole  soul  of  \he  poet  is  religion.  1  his  fitvoured  mortal 
seems  te  have  escaped  from  tba  dim  ktbyrimh  of  doubt^  and  to 
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nave  taken  refuge  in  the  lofty  asylum  of  faith.  It  is  from  thence 
ds  from  the  bosom  of  unchangeable  peace^  that  he  contemplates 
and  paints  the  stormy  coUrse  of  human  life. 

Tne  German  theatre^  such  is  our  author's  modest  confession^ 
exists  only  in  hope.  After  a  course  of  barbarism,  and  a  second 
of  flat  invitations  and  translations  from  the  French,  it  began  to 
struggle  into  birth  under  the  auspices  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller,  Of  Lessing*s  three  celebrated  pieces,  Mina  von  Barn* 
helm  is  somewhat  over-sentimental,  and  moreover  rather  tedious. 
Emilia  Galotti  is  si  singular  transplantation  of  the  story  of  Vir- 
ginia into  a  modern  Italian  state.  Were  it  not  for  this,  we 
should  esteem  it  highly,  in  spite  of  its  deficiency  in  the  ppetic 
inspiration  of  tragedy.  The  cold  time- serving  villainy  of  the 
ininister>  the  roughness  of  the  father  contrasted  with  the  almost 
childish  innocence  of  Emilia,  are  finely  though  elaborately  de*^ 
lineated.  Nathan  the  Wise  is  a  heavy  polemical  drama^  very 
sage  and  very  soporific.  Goethe  is  a  genius  of  a  higher  prder, 
but  unfortunately  aiming  at  excellence  in  every  style  of  drama,  he 
has  failed  in  most.  Goertz  von  Berlichinger  is  a  good  rough  pic- 
ture of  manners,  totally  devoid  of  dramatic  interest  and  poetry. 
M.  Schlegel's  dislike  to  the  domestic  tragedy  blinds  him  to  the 
merits  of  Clairgo.  In  that  class,  which  we  by  no  means  con-^ 
sider  as  the  highest  order  of  the  drama^  itis  admirable,  simple> 
natural,  unforped,.  and  without  that  tawdry  affectation,  the 
avoiding  whi^h  renders  this,  kind  of  drama  so  peculiarly  difficult, 
and  of  the  excels  df  whidbt  ^^  Stella''  is  a  first-rate  example. 
Our  anti-jacobin  podta  tried  U>  burlesque  this  piece;  its  inimit-* 
able  absurdity  set  them  at  defiance.  Iphigenia  is  pure  and 
spirited.  The  exquisite  scenes  in  Count  Egmont  cannot  com* 
pensate.  for  the  utter' want  of  morality.  We  refer  to  Madame 
de  Stael's  Germany  for  an  account  of  that  wild  and  sublime 
piece,  Faust. 

The  last,  and  certainly  the  most  dramatic  writer  of  the  trio, 
is  Schiller.  We  confess  we  cainnot  see  the  similarity  between 
Fraiik  Moor  inf  the  *' Robbers"  and  our  Richard  the  Third. 
Notwithstaiiding  the  fadlts  that  abound  in  that  extraordinary 
play,  there  are  redeeming  situations  and  passages  which  an- 
nounce genms.  of  the  highest  order.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  dreadful  vein  of  passion,  which  pervades  *^  Cabal  and  Love." 
We  esteem  Fresco  higher  than  our  author.  The  superfluous 
horror  occasioned  by  the  accidental  death  of  Fresco's  wife  is  the 
main  fault.  The  Conspirators  are  a  finely  contrasted  groupe. 
Don  Carlos  shews  greater  powers,  but  its  length  is  immoderate  ; 
it  is  a  history  rather  than  a  play.  If  Wallenstein  is  an  imita- 
tioii  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  a  faUure ;  but  as  it  is  the  only  Ger- 
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ihan  play^  esceptiug  Iphigetiia  and  Goertz  of  Berlicbiogerji 
ykbidt  has  met  With  a  translator  of  genius^  we  refer  to  Mr. 
Coleridge's  exceUent.version.  Scenes  of  Mary  Stuart^  Joan  of 
J^rc,  and  William  Tell^  are  admirable ;  but  in  all^  especially  th^ 
drst^  there  are  strong  marks  of  failure.  But  on  the  whole^  Schiller 
giv^^  a  lofty  and  contemptuous  answer  to  our  prejudices  against 
German  plays.  The  fact  is^  we  have  transplanted  the  rank  an() 
pordoiious  weeds^  and  left  the  nobler  plants  to  their  nafive  soil* 
Otir  theatre  has  been  and  still  is  polluted  by  the  sickly  trash  of 
Kot^ebue  and  his  race.  In  justice  to  our  author^  let  us  show 
how  Indignant  are  the  feelings  of  the  right-minded  and.  right- 
hearted  in  Germany  on  this  subject 

*^  Lfichez  la^btide  a.yo$  pandhanfi^  8tnd|>ledire.lepoetesentii> 
ilQie(Qt|il  aux  i^q|a|euti9  voye«  oominet  mes. jeuoe«  fiUes  sont  aim^ 
^lesy  quan4 eUei^.  ayimentniiivfenp^ieiH l^rsfoibleimsl  .comine met 
jeui^es  gens  sopt^ublimes  qu^d  ik  M  laissfint  empovti^  fMSi?  leum 
passions!  Fouron  que  I'auteur  excite  des  emotions  tendresy.maif 
^utpt  sensuelies  ,qu^  mpr^^r  pourxm  qu'll  raccommod#  tpuit;  alii 


nous  a  depetht  dans  ce  genre  de  pieces,  je  ite  dis  pas  comme 
aatut^el  et  permis,  mats  comme  moral  et  mteressaat^  passe  toute 
imi^irfation.  Uhe  tell6  seduction  est  mffle  fois  plus  okngereuse^ 
que  celife  d^  la  comedye  un  peu  Kbre,  caar  sans  chequer  par  aucune 
incomnenanoe  exterieure,  eUe  sHnsimae  dttos  leaames  sans  defense^ 
eoa  se  degttisant  sous  les  aoms  le  plos  saoila.'* 

*  .  •  ► 

A  few. words  on  the  effecta  of  dnunalic  represeatatioas^  and 
we  have  done.  Wo  shall  co^sfiae.  oiDmelves  to  tragedy^  as  mif 
d^uhttediy  th^  iHglmt  fafamch  of.  th^  ait»  aod  be^anse  our  mot 
dem  comedy  is,  generally  speaking,  so  quietly  ikmpidp .  as  t^ 
nerit  vitt^  li(tl0>  eitbar  praise  or  blu^e.  To  tbii^  we  are  iacitedj 
booanse  we  hava  bew^  the  old  fiinalical  cry  ugainst  die  theatre 
reaewedt  and  by  very  wortby  persooi*  OM  CplUsr  is  abroad 
again,  not  witb  his  ditcrimiaatMrn  and  jud^neat  8ep«ralii|g.die 
good  from  the  e^il,  andgcouadiilg  bis  attack  tw.lbe  lobsceoities 
aad  bUuftieaueftj  whkk  then  polltiled  tfao  ^age«.  bat  Wijdi  tha 
true  kveJUng  spirit,  braad^g  theifhofe.widi'eiie/siweepiiigint 
tsirdict,  faaiag  the  odifice,  beoause  one  of  its  prntioaa  baa  been 
de#M  to  an  aaboly  purpose*.  We  kaow  that  the  uafortttnafte 
(lestmctioa  of  oar*  two  late  magaifioeali  diealres  by  £re,  was 
iiaofih&mmtiyi  prpckinitfd  a  visilalioii.  froip^  bemfen..  We  are 
awiure^  stad  we  wiah  Ibe  evil  .wave  reaMdiad^  tbat^hi  aae  quarter 
of  oar  Aeatre  vice  pr^ls,  but  dial  the  dnaaatic  repKeseatatiaa 
tetany  connectioii  vrith  this^  we  totally  deny.    Those  that  go 
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tbisr^  to  indulge  vicious  propensities^  would  not  indulge  them 

the  lesd^  did  no  theatre  exist;  as  to  the  representation,  thej^ 

know  and  regard  not  what  it  is.     But  to  the  better,  and^  muca 

the  greater  part  of  the  assembly,  the  drama  is  noX  only  not  alieti 

to  morality  and  religion,  but  may  be  made  conducive  to  bothl 

We  shall  at  all'  times  make  solemn  asseverations  of  our  hostility 

to  every  thing  in  the  drama,  which  even  slightly  trenches  on 

either  of  these,  but  we  do  not  give  into  the  gloomy  iiltoler^ 

ance  of  Puritanism,  which  considers  every  amusement  as  aif 

aboinination,  and  reads  sin  in  the  hearts  of  every  one,  in  whos(i 

faces  they  do  not  see  the  dark  and  rigid  tines  of  what  they  mis- 

naqie  piety.     True  piety  has  a  wider  sphere^  ^nstead  of  sternly 

forbidding,  it  refines  and  purifies  our  enjoyments,  instead  of 

quelling  our  desires,  it  attaches  them  to  worthy  objects,  it  ex<f 

tracts  tibe  honey  and  rejects  the  poison  from  the  mixed  pleasures 

of  the  world.  / 

To  prove  that  the  tragic  disposition  of  th^  mind,  a^  oiir  au* 

thor  terms  it^  is  not  only  not  inconsistent  with  this  influence^ 

but  strongly,  conducive  to  it,  let  us  examine  its  nature.    It  19  a 

blending  of  the  melancholy  excited  by  the  hiimble  sense  of  otir 

feeble  nature,  with  a  proud  consciousness  of  its  dignity.    Tra* 

gedy  presents  to  us  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  lis  shock  of 

passions,  its  dangers,  its  uncertainties,  we  contemplate  and  we^ 

over  '*  life's  fit&il  fever  :^  but  it  also  shews  us  as  beings  capable 

of  enduring  all  these  changes  and  chances,  from  a  amfidenc^ 

of  our  importance,  as  rational  and  responsible  creatures :  our 

passions,  though  evil,  are  powerful ;  their  effects  may  exten^ 

beyond  ourselves  and  our  immediate  connections,  and  give  a  cp« 

lourinjg  to  the  existence  of  a  thousand  of  our  fellows  j;  the  fat(^ 

of  empires  may  hang  on  our  actions:  we  look  on  our  shadow* 

counterparts,  and  feel  that  we  too  are  of  ao  exalted  nature,  i.m* 

portant  enough  to  make  chs^iges  upon  earthy  and  to  be  ameuahlo 

at  tlie  throne  of  God.     Our  notion  of  Providence  has  super* 

seded  that  of  destiny  on  the  Greek  theatre ;  their  only  idea  9^ 

the  power  that  presided  over  the  tissue  of  human  events  was. 

that  it  was  above  human  interference,  unalterable,  unrelenting!; 

ours  is  also  unalterable^  and  abov^  humkn  interference,  but  i| 

is  also  known  to  be  naercifur  and  beneficent :  fa^nce  their  sole 

consolation^  when  a  great  man  sufiiered  and  t^nively  endoredL 

Was^  the  elevation  th^y  felt  at  bein^;  kindred  to  a  spirit  0/ suwch 

fortitudej   we  have  the  additional  cpmfort .  ^nd  accession  olt 

pride,  that  Almigh^  Wisdom  is  a  w^tcli  over  our.ftctJ^hf^   tf' 

reward  or  to  punish.    Hence  we  inore  imperiously  re^^re,  wd 

pur  feeling  of  pleasure  is  enhanced' by  tlie  distribution'  of  poeti^ 

iustice..    r^ot  but  that  wc^  are  williog  to  triiist  to  futurity  the  rdr 

Q^Hi^eratibn  of  the  sufiering  virtuous^   anfl  simply  weep '  ov$ 
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jtheir  fate ;  but  if  the  wicked  finally  triumph,  we  ezperieoce  8 
sort  of  impatience  pnd  dissatisfactiou  at  not  being  present  at  the 
punishment  of  those  crimes,  the  progress  and  effects  of  which 
we  have  traced.  We  shall  find,  that  in  most  of  our  fiiiest  tra- 
gedies, the  innocent  suffer,  yet  the  guilty  never  escape.  Thus  is 
tragedy  a  picture  of  God's  dispensations  on  earth,  more  perfect, 
and  perhaps,  more  complete  than  we  can  trace  in  history  or  the  lives 
of  our  f(eliow-creatures  around  us,  in  the  first  place,  because  ia 
liistory  and  real  life  we  merely  behold  persons,  tbeir  actions  and 
the  consequences  of  them ;  of  their  motives  we  can  but  at  best 
conjecture  ;  now  the  skilful  tragic  poet  not  only  represents  onr 
actions,  but  betrays  to  us  the  secret  workings  of  the  mind 
Within ;  does  not  merely  tell  us  that  Othello  slew  his  wife,  but 
shews  us  by  what  process  the  mind  was  wrought  to  this  act  of 
frenzy ;  we  are  admitted  into  the  secret  conncil-house  of  a  man's 
own  bosom,  even  what  is  hidden  to  himself  is  unveiled  to  U8« 
In  the  second  place,  because  it  is  the  high  privil^e  bf  tragedy. 
Hot  only  to  iselect  from  the  every.day  occurrences  of  Bfe,  what 
is  striking 'and  imposing,  and  to  separate  it  from  all  external 
Intrusion,  but  to  array  it  in  stronger  and  more  determined  co- 
lours, to  invest  its  agents  with  a  more  lofty,  more  powerful^ 
4iiore  distinct  existence.  Neither  do  we  think  that  tragedy, 
when  it  waves  this  exalted  privilege,  [and  simply  represents, 
without  poetical  aggrandizement,  the  sorrows  and  vicissitudes  of 
life,  devoid  of  benign  influence.  We  must  all  have  felt  or  ex- 
perienced  the  salutary  effects  of  sickness  or  misfortune  upon  our 
characters ;  in  these  states  the  mind  is  cast  back  upon  itself,  it9 
thoughtlessness  is  sobered  into  reflection,  it  is  softened,  and  at 
the  same  tinie  its  manliness  and, fortitude  is  exerted.  Surely  to 
^ohie  of  Qs,  lapt  in  luxury  and  knowing  suffering  but  by  name, 
^e  fictitious  grief  excited  by' domestic  tragedy  may  produce  a 
similar  effeCU  We  cannot  see  sormw  among  beihgs  so  Uke  our- 
selves without  some  consciousness  of  our  own  infirmities.  The 
giddy  and  the  dead  of  feeling  may  thus  be  forced  into  thinkings 
Before  such  minds.ppetry  and  its  splendid  visions  pass,  seen  but 
h6t  felt ;  to  them  the  moralist  may  argue,  against  them  the 
preacher  may  thunder,  the  habit  of  vapid  pleasure  is  inveterate, 
^ut  if  yqvi  can  make  them  feel,  there  is  hope  they  may  feel 
nobly;  make  them  think,  they  may  think  rightly.  This  we 
confess  is  a  secondary  oflSce  of  tragedy,  because  it  operates 
chiefly  on  minds  of  a  less  fine  and  exalted  order,  though  we  must 
think  there  are  f^w  of  us,  even  of  those  capable  of  higher 
<  Ihings,  on  whom  at  some  periods  it  might  not  produce  a  happy 
effect,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  conversant  about  beiiigs  or  a 
more  lowly  character,  because  it  is  liiore  homely,  because  in- 
stead  of  carrying  us  with  it  to  a  loftier  sphere,  it  stoops  tp  walk 
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uritb  as  in  our  more  humble  one.  If  then  these  be  the  powers 
of  tragedy  in  its  higher  and  inferior  province,  let  them  be  ap^ 
plied  to  the  best  purposes.  Restore  to  her  her  office,  let  her 
still,  by  her  living  delineations  of  high  passions  and  high  actions, 
attemper  the  melancholy,  which  the  sense  of  our  nothingness 
ever  must  excite,  with  a  proud  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  makings 
us  beings  of  such  wonderful  powers  and  extended  prospects. 
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(Continued from  p»  166.) 

When  James  ascended  the  English  throne,  he  had  much  to 
apprehend  both   from    the    Catholics  and   Puritans,    because 
both  had  formed  expectations  which  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  gratify.     Regarding  him  as  the  son  of  an  unfortunate  queen, 
who,  in  her  last  moments,  had  declared  her  unshaken  attach- 
ment to  their  faith,  and  being  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  his 
Scottish  subjects  had  charged  him  with  an  undue  veneration  for 
the  See  of  Rome,  the  former  had  not  fkiled  to  flatter  them* 
sjslves  with  the  hope  that  the  new  sovereign  would  restore  their 
Church  to  her  ancient  splendour  and  power.    The  latter  trust* 
ing,  perhaps,  to  his  assurances  that  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  was  the  model  which  he  preferred  for  the  ecclesias* 
tical  polity  of  all  bis  dominions,  and  encouraged,  it  is  said,  by 
promises  of  protection,  conveyed  to   them  in  the  most  direct 
and  positive  terms,  hailed  the  arrival  of  James  as  the  era  of 
their  triumph  ^nd  the  consummation  of  their  fondest  wishes* 
Jt  is  unnecessary  to  state  bow  grievously  both  parties  were  disap- 
pointed, 9nd  bow  virulently  mischievous  was  the  reaction  which 
fojilowed,  upon  their  discovery  of  the  king*s  real  intentions. 

Some  writers  h^ve  been  pf  opinion,  that  James  might  easily 
have  conciliated  the  Puritans,  by  granting  to  them  the  few  in* 
fjulgencies  which  they  claitped,  as  to  the  vestments  and  cere- 
monies.  X)r.  Cook  leans  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  even 
blames  tbe  Government  for  their  stiflness  in  not  yielding  to  con- 
sciei)tious  clergymen,  in  matters  of  sq  little  moment.  We  hestate 
pot  to  say  tt^it  our  opinion  is  directly  the  reverse,  and  that,  from 
the  ch^ract^r  of  the  age  and  the  spirit  of  the  body  in  question^ 
we  are  convinced  nothing  short  of  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the  Church  would  have  given  them  satisfaction^  We  are  not 
»(;cH9^m?4  to  r^kr  to  Pavid  Hume  as  a  safe  guide  in  matters 
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pf  religion;  but  wiih  rc^rd  to  this  particular  topic,  fais  obser- 
nations  are  so  j^iist,  and  so  powerfully  supported  by  subsequent 
^experience,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  quoting  the  following 
passage  from  his  history  :  '^  The  Puritans,"  says  he,  ''  formed  a 
l^ect,  which  secretly  lurked  in  the  Church,  but  pretended  not  to  any 
separate  worship  or  discipline.  An  attempt  of  that  kind  would 
iiave  been  universally  regarded  as  the  most  unpardonable  enor- 
mity :  and  had  the  king  been  disposed  to  grant  the  Puritans  a 
full  toleration,  it  is  certain,  from  the  spirit  of  the  times^  that  this 
.tfect  would  have  despised  and  .hated  him. for  it,  and  would  have 
reproached  him  with  lukewarmuess  and  indifference  in  the  cause 
of  religion.  They  maintained  that  they  themselves  were  the 
only  pure  Church;  that  their  principles  and  practices  ought  to 
he  established  by  law ;  and  that  no  other  ought  to  be  tolerated. 
It  mjiy  be  question^,  therefore,  whether  the  administration  at 
this  time  could  with  propriety  deserve  the  appellation  of  perse- 
/cutors  with  regard  to  the  Puritans.  Such  of  the  clergy,  indeed^ 
us  refused  to  comply  with  the  legal  ceremonies,  were' deprived 
pf  their  livings,  and  sometimes  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  were  other-* 
^'ise  punished :  and  ought  uny  man  to  accept  of  an  oiiice  or  be- 
nefice in  an  establishment,  while  he  declines  compliance  with 
the  .fised  and  known  rules  of  that  establishment  i  But  Puritans 
xivere  never  punished  for  frequenting  separate  congregations ; 
|>ecau8e  there  were  none  such  in  the  kingdom,  and  no  protestant 
ever  assumed  or  pretended  to  the  right  of  erecting  them.  Tlie 
greatest  well-wishers  of  the  puritanical  sect  would  have  condemn- 
ed a  practice  which  in  jthat  age  was  universally,  by  statesmen 
and  ecclesiastics,  philosophers  and  zealots,  regarded  as  subver- 
sive of  civ9  society.  Even  so  great  a  reasoner  as  ^^^^^i^  thought 
that  uniformity  in  religion  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  Government,  and  tha{  no  toleration  could  with  safety  be 
given  to  sectaries.'' 

It  must  be  very  obvious,  that  in  such  circumstances  every  de- 

free  of  concession  would  have  proved  vain.  The  principles  of 
berty,  civil  or  religious,  were  not  yet  understood^  and,  conse- 
quently, all  comparisons  drawn  from  the  happy  effects  of  the, 
piore  liberal  policy  which  is  adopted  in  modern  times,  must  be 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  crisis  now  under  consideration.  There 
pire,  we  admits  many  parts  of  James's  conduct^  in  relation  to 
Church  affairs^  utterly  indefensible,  and  no  part  of  it,  perhaps, 
less  worthy  of  a  great  monarch,  than  his  constant  practice  of 
debating,  in  person,  with  the  lowest  controversialist  who  might 
have  a^  qew  tenet  to  advance :  still  we  ought  to  make  every  ak 
lowance  for  (he  prejudices  and  bigotry  of  the  age  in  which  he 
Jived,  and  moderate  our  cenisures,  by  calling  to  mind,  that  \viser 
meiii  than  he  >Y|Br.e  npt  more  liberal,  while  they  were  more  ttian 
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equally  disposed  to  substitute  force  for  argument^  in  matters  of 
faith. 

Firmly  bent  on  the  re-establlshment  of  episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land*  James  summoned^  in  1606,  several  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  to  London^  in  order  to  bold  a  conference  with  himself 
and  the  bishops^  on  the  subject  of  Church  government^  rites  and 
ceremonies.    He  selected  for  this  piirpose  some  of  the  mo«t 
determined  anti«episcopalians  of  the  Nortb^  amons  whom  wece 
the  two  Melvilfr;  and  with  Uie  view  of  preparing  their  minds  tp 
accede  to  his  favourite  measure,  he  commanded  them  to  attend 
his  own  chapel,  and  to  listen  to  a  course  of  sermons,  which 
were  preached  against  the  principal  doctrines  which  they  were 
jknown  to  profess.    The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  chose  for  his  sub* 
Ject  the  superiority  of  his  own  order  to  presbyters^  and  enlarged 
upon  the  mconveniencies  and  copfnsioii  which  nmst  resul^  frot^i 
equality  amoqg  ministers.    The  Bishop  of  Rochester  asstimed 
to  himself  the  task  of  proving  the  King's  supremacy  in  eccle- 
aiastical  causes,  aasociating.papists  and  presbyterians  as  theen#* 
mies  of  royalty.    ChesteTf  in  his  t|im,  expatiated  upop  the  right 
jof  Kings  to  all  synods  and  councils ;  and  the  af  ries  w»j  closet! 
l)y  the  Bishop  of  London^  whose  department  it  was  to  prov^ 
th^  lay-^ders  bad  no  place  or  office  in  the  Church,  but  that  the 
orcler  was  a  device  of  modern  times,:  without  support /rom  Serifs* 
ture  or  from  antiquity.     Thus  prepared,  the  ministers  wene 
called  to  the  conference,  but,  as  m^t  have  been  anticipated, 
they  were  more  obstinate  than  ever ;  and  Js^mesj  in  order  to 
punish  them  with  aome  shew.of  Justice,  addressed  to  ;d^e^n  soni|3 
ensnaring  questions  about  the  legality  of  an  assembly  which 'b^ 
recently  been  held  at  Aberdeei^,  and  finished  this  piece,  of  nan- 
sense  and  despotism,  by  prohibiting  their  xetum  tojScotlancU 
Andrew  Melvd  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  .writing  fin  epigram 
on  the  ceremonies  obtaerved  in  the  King's  chapel ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  confinement  of  several  years,  ll^at  he  was  {^eiv 
mitted  ^o  retire  to  S^dap,  wihere^  it  is  believed,,  he  iiJled  the 
chair  of  theology  until  the  day  of  his  death.    His  .nephew^ 
James  Melvil,  was  likewise  ^n  exile  the  r6maind€T^^9^  his  life, 
and  after  a  variety  of  fort^nc^  d^d  at  Berwick-uppp^Tw/QB4- 

Episcopacy  ^cpptinuing  to  gain  ground  in  Scotland,  JaoMp 
was  induced,  ia  16 1 6,  to  establish  a  H^h  Court  of  Conimissioa 
jiipon  the  same  principlies  ^ith  that  which  was  ereqted  iu  Engr 
land  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  Indeed*  there  iwas  one  set  ji^p  in 
each  of  the  arjchi^iscopal  provinces  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasi» 
'^w,  aiid  a  c^tain  ^number  of  the  bishops  and  son^e  oJF  the  mpr^ 
pistii^uished  laity  weie  constituted)  members  9f  theae  co^ts/; 
^  )&ve  of  them  heapg  declared  iQonipet^t  to  act,  ^pcpvided  one 
^t|ie  five  was  m  japchbiahop,   ^jj^  i^oin^ess  vf  sto4  ^  ^l^se Ju- 
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dicatories  were  arbitrary  and  excessive.    They  were  authorized 
to  call  before  tbem  all  persons  being  offenders  eitlier  in  life  or 
religion,  all  whom  they  held  to  be  any » way  scandaloiia,  aod  tp 
proceed  to  their  trial ;  and  if  they  found  them  impenitent,  ihej 
were  empowered  to  issue  a  mandate  to  the  pastors  under  whose 
xninistry  they  lived,  to  pronounce  against  them  the  sentence  of 
excommunication.     If  the  pastors  refused  to  comply,  the  coiut 
was  entitled  to  proceed  against  them  by  suspension,  deposition, 
or  imprisonment.     They  were  also  empowered  to  fine,  at  their 
discretion,  such  persons  as  had  been  dragged  to  their  bar,  and 
who  might  appear  to  them  to  be  guilty.    They  oouW  even  im- 
prison them  ;  a  warrant  of  the  commissioners,  signed  by  the 
archbishop,  being  sufficient,  as  it  is  observed  by  Dr.  Cook,  for 
all  jailors  to  bury  in  dun;;eons  the  unhappy  men  who  had  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  this  detestable  inquisition.     Nothing 
can  exhibit  in  a  stronger  light  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment at  that  period  than  the  erection  of  such  a  tribunal ;  and  at- 
'Tnost  all  the  cruelties  wbich  disgraced  the  reigus  of  Jameses  two 
grandsons  in  Scotland,  are  either  directly  chargeable  upon  the 
High  Court  of  Commission,  or  upon  the  precedent  which  if, 
established^  .  ^ 

To  constitute  a  regular  and  complete  episcopal  Church  iii 
Scotland,  every  K^tep  had  already  been  taken  by  the  King,  bi\t 
that  of  having  his  nominal  bishops  canonically  consecrated. 
That  this  defidency  might  be  supplied,  Jaiqes  summoned  to  tb^ 
metropolis,  .the  celebrated  Spottiswoode  and  two  of  his  col- 
leagues ip  be  regularly  consecrated  by  the  Bishops  of  London, 
of  Ely,  and  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  and  this  measure,  sq  cssentii^l 
in  the  estimation  of  every  good  episcopalian,  was,  after  some 
•discussion  as  to  th^  validity  of  presbyterian  orders,  fully  accom* 
'plished.     It  Mas  not,  however,  until  I616,  that  an  assembly^ 
Jield  at  Aberdeen,  ordained  that  *'  a  uniform  order  of  liturgy  be  • 
set  down,  to  be  read,  in  all  Churches  in  the  ordinary  days  of 
grayer,  and  every  sabbath  day  before  serilion,  to'  the  end  the 
•^ommoti  people  may  be  acquainted  therewith,  aod  by  ciisto^i 
may  learn  to  serve  God  rightly."   In  the  Scottish  Church,  there 
had  been*  froin  the  introduction  of  the  Reformatrou,  certain 
fbrms  of  prayer,  which  it  ^as  lawful  to  use ;  but  every  mhiister 
iwas.at  liberty  to  depart  from  them.,  and  to  substitute  such  pray- 
ers-&s  he  thought  the  circumstances  6f  faia  congregation  required; 
%iut  the  design  of  the  new  <i^uUtion  was  to  put  an  ebd'to  this 
-discretipnary  power,  and  to  secure  the  daily  and  regula^r  use  of  a 
§ifurgy,*as  in<)ur  6wn  Church.    A  new  confessiori  of  fi^ith,  too, 
«ras  dTli>*n.  in  winch  4he  dottrines  of  the  first  rejpormers  were 
^xplkitly  asserted ;  and  soniejudicious  regulations  were  adopted 
xespieCtiDg  die  relij^ua  ii^tr4ctio&  of  cb^iM/  frequ^ucy  oj^ 
•'-•'•'^'  (ommumcatinep^ 
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communicating,  and  the  necessity  of  observing  Easter  with  pietj 
and  reverence. 

So  far  James  had  succecdec)  in  his  ecclesia^itical  arrangements^ 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  carried  along  with  him  a  very  great 
majority  of  the  Scottish  clergy ;  but  being  unfortunately  a  stran- 
ger to  the  spirit  of  Lord  Bacon's  maxim,  that  *'  Time  is  the 
great  innovator^  and  that  men  should  imitate  the  gradual  working  * 
of  time/'  he  made  haste  to  compass  all  his  ends  at  once,  and 
thus  roused  opposition  to  his  measures,  \7hich  otherwise  would 
tiot  have  arisen.  He  pressed  upon  the  turbulent  and  irritable 
disciples  of  the  Melvils  all  the  uses  and  ceremonies  of  a  Church, 
of  which  they  had  never  cordially  approved;  and  the  whole 
force  of  his  extensive  prerogative  was  exerted  to  carry,  in  a  ge^ 
neral  assembly,  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  which,  after  all,  he 
could  never  bring  into  respect  or  very  general  observance.  Th6 
terrors  of  the  High  Court  of  Commission  were  thundered  forth 
iD  vain.  The  ministers  continued  refractory,  and  $et  the  civil 
power  at  defiance ;  accordingly,  when  James  died,  which  event 
took  place  in  1625,  he  left  to  his  successor  the  fatal  inheritance 
of  a  disputed  prerogative,  a  dissatisfied  parliament^  and  a  divided 
Church. 

Charles  was  so  much  engrossed  with  foreign  policy,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  that  several  years  passed  before  he 
could  turn  his  attention  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland. 
(le  had  indeed  announced,  at  a  very  early  period,  his  resolution 
to  enforce  the  Articles  of  Perth,  but  he  did  not  alter  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Church  with  regard  to  its  disciphne  or  ceremonies, 
contenting  himself  with  a  declaration,  that  he  approved  of  all  the 
jegulations  and  changes  which  his  father  had  introduced.  He 
greatly  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  ministers,  by  revoking 
$tll  the  grants  of  Church  property,  made  in  the  time,  of  his  an« 
cestors,  by  making  a,  new  allotment  of  the  tithes,  valuing  them 
according  to  a  fixed  rate,  and  by  apportioning  a  certain  quantity 
of  corn  to  the  ofiiciating  clergyman.  This  was  a  popular  mea- 
sure on  the  part  of  the  King,  and  it  did  not  fail  to  gain  for  hin^ 
\he  gratitude  and  affection  of  a  large  body  of  his  subjects  ;  bu^ 
the  attempt  which  was  soon  after  made  to  enforce  the  use  of  the 
liturgy,  revived  all  the  hatred  and  suspicions  of  the  people,  and 
0ven  alienated  them  more  than  ever,  both  from  tlie  civil  goverti-p 
inent  and  from  their  ecclesiastical  superiors, 

**  The  liturgy,'*  says  Dr.  Cook,  '*  was  composed  chiefly  by  Wed- 
l^erburn,  ^ishop  of  Dunblane,  who  for  this  purpose,  had  beeii 
translated  to  his  See  from  an  finglisli  beneficje,  and  by  Maxwqll, 
Pishop  of  Ross.  They  adopted  the  greater  part  of  the  Bo6^ 
pf  Comtnon  Prayer  used  in*  England,  introducing,  agreeably  to 
^h£|t  iikd  b^n  det^mined^  some  marks  of  distingtion;i^  by  which 
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the  Scottish  model  was  diaracterized.  In  this  part  of  tbdtr 
task,  they  displayed  that  rashness  and  that  tendency  to  supersti- 
tion^ which  had  marked  the  whole  of  their  preceding  conduct. 
Instead  of  using  the  permission  which  they  had  obtained  so  as  to 
render  the  liturgy  as  much  as  possible  conformable  to  the  reli* 
gious  setitiments  of  their  countrymen^  they  introduced  expres* 
8ions  and  forms,  which  convinced  the  great  majority  who  per- 
used the  book,  that  it  was  really  a  disguised  mass.  Laud^  and 
Wrebi  Bishop  of  Norwich^  revised  it  after  it  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don, and  the  Primate  made  some  corrections^  bringing  it  still 
nearer  to  the  popish  ritual.  It  required  the  use  of  the  cross  in 
baptism^  and  of  the  ring  in  the  celebration  of  marriage ;  the 
consecration  of  water  at  particular  times,  b^  prayor,  which  water 
was  to  be  poured  into  the  fonts  for  administering  baptbai ;  a 
prayer  was  introduced  to  be  used  when  the  elements  were  deli« 
vered,  and  which  was  conceived  to  give  some  sanction  to  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  there  was  was  a  benediction  or 
tfianksgiviitg  for  departed  saints ;  and  the  deacon  was  upon  his 
knees  to  offer  what  was  called  a  memorial,  or  prayer  of  obla- 
tion, in  which  he  said,  '  O  Lord  and  heavenly  rather^  acconi- 
ing  to  the  institution  of  thy  dearly  beloved  Son,  our  Say^our 
Jesus  Christy  we,  thy  humble  servantSj  do  celebn^te  and  make 
bere  before  thy  Pivine  Majesty,  with  these  thy  holy  gifts,  the 
memorial  which  thy  Son  hath  willed  us  to  make/  " 

From  the  passage  now  quoted,  it  is  very  clear  that  Dr.  Cook 
bas  never  read  the  Scottish  hook  of  Common  Prayer,  anc^ 
moreover,  that  he  has  not  studied  with  sufficient  attention  the 
authorities  which  he  himself  brings  forward.  It  is  a  charge 
which  can  seldom  be  brought  against  him  with  trilth ;  but  in 
this  instance  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  he  quotes  partially 
^nd  unfairly.  It  has  long  been  the  fashion,  we  are  aware,  to 
traduce  Archbishop  Laiid  as  wishing  to  lead  the  Chmch  back 
again  to  Rome^  and  we  are  {herefore  not  at  all  surprised  that  the 
most  respectable  author  now  before  us  should  have  so  easily 
admitted  the  insinuation,  that  the  prelate  was  desirous  to  assi- 
milate the  Scpttish  service  to  the  mass.  A  more  zealous  prop 
testant,  however,  though  a  strenuous  anti^calvinist,  than  liiuc^ 
never  existed ;  and  perhaps  no  individual  clergyman,  of  any  de- 
gree or  order,  ever  brought  over  so  many  converts  from  $|opery 
to  the  Church  of  England  as  that  celebrated  archbis^hop.  ^ut 
whatever  may  have  been  Laud's  merits  or  demerits,  we  have  Jiis 
own  testimony^  given  at  a  time  when  no  man.  of  Buy  conscience 
would  have  prevaricated,  that  he  iiaiformly  advised  the  adoption 
of  the  English  book,  without  the  smallest  variation,  though  he 
candidly  confessed  that,  ia  his  opinion,  the  variations  vvbich 
y^-^re  introduced  into  ihe  communion  officq^  ^brought  the  Scot- 
tish 
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ttjih.  book  nearer  to  the  modeU  of  primitive  uae^.  As  to  the 
s^  of  the  cross  in  baptism^  the  ring  in  marriage,  and  the  con* 
Secration  of  water  by  prayer  in  the  fonts^  ve  are  not  aiivm'e  that 
our  brethren  in  Scodand  departed  at  all  from  the  practice  of-otn* 
own  Church.  As  long  as  fonts  continued  in  use,  and  they  were 
in  those  times  universally  used,  we  do  not  imagine  either  that 
they  were  filled  anew  for  every  child  which  was  baptized^ 
or  that  the  same  water  was  more  than  once  consecrated.  There 
is  a  rubric  in  the  Scottish  liturgy,  enjoming  that  the  water  should 
be  changed,  .at  UojU  twice  a  month,  obviouslv  for  no  other  rea^ 
Bon  than  to  prevent  its  being  used  after  it  had  become  putrid. 
There  was  therefore  no  particular  timts  for  consecrating  wa\er ; 
nor  was  it  first  consecrated  and  then  poured  into  the  font,  a« 
Dr.  Cook  asserts.  We  know  not  what  the  author  means  whea 
he  says  that  ^^  a  prayer  was  introduced  to  be  used  when  the 
elements  were  delivered,  and  which  was  conceived  to  give  some 
sanction  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;''  and  the  phrase  a 
^  benediction  or  thanksgiving  for  departed  saints,"  i^  to  us  e^ualfy 
ixnintelligible.  No  form  of  prayer,  nor  any  form  \(rhatiev«r, 
was  used  at  the  delivering  of  the  elements,  but  part  t>f' (hat 
which  is  used  at  present,  which  alone  was  used  in  the 'first  re* 
formed  liturgy  of  our  Church,  and  which  still  constitutes  the 
first  clause  of  the  form  introduced  into  our  liturgy*  at  the  review 
of  it  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  bene* 
diction  for  departed  saints,  means,  perhaps,  that  commem6ra-> 
tion  of  those  departed  in  the  ^  faith  and  fear**  of  God,  which  k 
lanade,  we  believe,  in  all  Churches  not  calvinistic;  and  as  toth^ 
insinuation  which  is  conveyed  of  praying  for  the  dead,  or,  at 
pr.  Cook  would  express  it,  of  returning  thanks  for  the  dead^ 
we  are  as  much  implicated  as  the  Scottish  episcopalians.  Siiffioo 
it,  however,  to  say,  that  to  a  man  who  reads  and  compares  the 
two  liturgies  with  attention,  the  words  employed  will  ofoviousty 
appear  to  mean  neither  prayer  nor  benediction.  When,  again, 
our  author  states  that  the  ^'  deacon  was,  upon  his  knee^,  to  offe^ 
What  was  called  a  memorial  or  prayer  of  obiatiod,"  lie  merc^ 
furnishes  another  proof  that  he  does  not  understantl  the  stibjeet 
Upon  which  he  has  written.  The  memorial  or  oblation  "mad^ 
tben,  as  it  makes  now,  in  the  Scottish  ofiice,  a  part  of  the  prayer 
of  consecration,  which  never  was  pronounced  by  a  ^dedd&n  %k 
any  Church,  far  less  in  the  episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  whidh 
persisted,  absurdly  encwigh  no  doubt,  in  regarding  the  <leacon  m 
a  layman.  But  there  is  no  occasion  to  reason  any  fertber 
f  bout  the  matter.    The  Scottish  Prayer  Book,  even  the  originlll 

* 

♦  See  Biary  of  his  Life. 
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seakifi  and  black-letter  book^  still  exists,  and  contradicts  flatly 
«very  part  of  this  narrative.  So  indeed  does  Collier,  to  whom 
Pr.  Cook  rather  ui^uardedly  refers ;  and  we  are  not  a  little  asto- 
nished that,  having  introduced  the  subject,  our  author  did  not 
bestow  more  pains  in  attempting  to  set  it  in  a  fair  and  proper 
light.  It  belongs  to  writers  of  an  inferior  order  to  misrepresent 
facts^  on  the  authority  of  TVadrow  and  other  violent  presby- 
terianffj  when  the  bpok  itself  affordmg  the  topics  of  discussion, 
might  hiive  been  so  easily  consulted. 

There  can  be  no  question,  however,  relative  to  the  main  fact, 
that  the  liturgy  was  outrageously  and  most  indecently  opposed  i 
but  it  is  candidly  admitted  by  Dr.  Cook,  that  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  this  opposition  was  the  apprehension  excited  by  the 
revocation  of  tithes  and  of  church-lauds,  from  those  who  had 
got  them  into  their  hands,  by  grant  or  by  rapacity^  at  the  first 
burst  of  the  Reformation,  llie  King  had  made  known  his  de- 
lermination  to  provide  suitable  livings  for  the  dignified  clergy^ 
and  tbe  only  expedient  which  presented  itself  was  to  restore  to 
them  the  ecclesiastical  property  which  had  been  so  unjustly 
alienated*  With  this  point,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do  ; 
vre  satisfy  ourselves  with  exhibiting  to  our  readers  the  popular 
fray  which  took  place  in  the  cathedral  of  the  Scottish  Q)etro«» 
poUsi  upoD  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  book  of  service, 

'^  Upon  the  day  which  had  been  specified^  immense-numbera 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Giles^ 
in  which  the  chancellor,  some  of  the  lords  of  the  council^  ancl 
several  of  the  bishops  had  taken  their  seats.  The  utmost  quiet- 
iiess  prevailed,,  till  the  deanji  having  opened  the  liturgy,  began  to 
r«adj  when  the  multitude  losing  all  respect  for  the  place  in  which 
they  were,  and  the  sQleniq  work  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
raised  such  a  clamour  that  the  prayers  could  not  be  heard.  The 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  hoping  to  appease  it,  went  into  the  pul« 
pit,  and  entreated  the  people  to  reflect  on  the  sacredness  of  th^ 
house  of' God,  and  iipon  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  Qod  and 
to  their  sovereign.  This  address  rendered  them  more  outr^« 
geous ;  stones  and  whatever  they  could  use  for  the  purpose  werc^ 
thrown  at  the  des^n,  and  the  bishop  himself  narrowly  escaped 
beioc  woupded  or  killed  with  a  stool,  which  was  furiously  aime4 
lit.  him-  The  primate  then  called  upon  the  magistrates'  to  inter* 
ier^,  who,  with  much  difljculty,  by  entreaties  and  by  force,  suc- 
ceeded ip  |-estoring  momentary  order.  The  dean  resumed  his 
ungracious  o£pice ;  but  the  women,  or  men  in  the  dress  of  wo- 
fnen,  though  they  had  been  thrust  from  the  church,  renewed 
(heir  activity :  they^eiArlaimed  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  '■  A 
pope,  a  Pope !  Anti9hri8t,  pull  him  down,  stone  him !'  They 
)HPuaBke4  fft  tl^  doors^  broke  the  windows^  and  seemed  re^ 
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ii[olved  io .  proceed  to  the  most  dreadfyl  excesses.  Amidst  this 
noise  and  consternation^  the  service  terminated.  When  the 
bishops  left,  the  churchy  they  were  followed  by  the  multitude), 
who^  in  the  most  opprobrious  language,  charged  th^m  with 
bringing  into  the  kingdom  popery  atid  slavery.  The  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  who  was  regarded  with  peculiar  antipathy,  was  al- 
niost  dragged  from  a  staircase  which  he  had  ascended,  and  was 
at  length  rescued  by  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss.  A 
meeting  of  council  was  held  between  sermons,  at  the  house  of 
the  chancellor.  The  pfovost  and  magistrates  attended ;  and 
^uch  precautions  were  taken,  that  divine  worship  was,  in  the  af^ 
ternoon,  more  quietly  performed.  No  sooner,  however,  was  it 
Concluded,  than  the  people  recommenced  their  outrages ;  and 
having  discovered  that  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh  had  taken  the 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh  into  his  carriage,  they  attacked  it,  endea- 
voured to  tear  it  in  pieces,  and  would  probably  have  injured  or 
sacrificed  those  who  were  in  it,  had  not  the  attendants  of  Rox- 
burgh, with  their  swords,  compelled  thenito  retire.  Similar 
scenes  were  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Wherever 
the  liturgy  was  attempted  to  be  read,  commotion  immediately 
ensued ;  and  the  clergymen  who  officiated  were  forced  to  desist.*' 
Matters  were  now  hastening  to  a  crisis.  Under  pretence  of 
reviving  an  obsolete  confession,  the  ministers  and  their  adherents 
drew  up  the  celebrated  covenant ;  a  bond  which  places  beyond 
every  reasonable  doubt^  the  determination  of  those  by  whom  it 
was  framed,  to  defy  even  the  King  himself  in  attaining  the  ob- 
jects which  it  was  meant  to  secure.  In  the  beginning  of  1659^ 
the  covenanters  were  already  making  preparations  for  war,  and 
had  purchased  arms  and  ammunition  in  foreign  countries.  The 
King  likewise  mustered  his  forces,  appointed  commanders,  and 
issued  letters  summoning  the  principal  nobility  to  join  his  stan- 
dard in  the  North.  The  Scotch  meanwhile  giiaeavoured  by 
warm  expressions  of  attachment  to  the  sovereign,  and  of  devot- 
edness  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  English  people,  or  at  least  to  secure  their  neu- 
trality. Their  ministers,  at  all  times  active  in  stirring  up  their 
hearers  to  oppose  the  government,  now  proclaimed  from  their 
J>uipits  the  danger  which  threatened  religion |, taught  that,  if 
they  did  not  quit  themselves  like  men,  they  might  expect  popery 
and  bondage ;  denounced  all  who  went  not  out  to  help  the  An- 
.  gel  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,  and  roused  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, by  representing  it  as  the  intention  of  their  enemies 
to  reduce  Scotland  to  a  province  of  England.  In  the  field,  they 
appeared  in  military  array^  and,  in  the  camp,  kept  aUve  the 
ipirit  of  their  parishioners ;  pronounced  sermons  calculated  to 
animate  and. inflame;  offered  prayers  to  God  for  the  success'of 

what 
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^'hat  they  were  pleased  to  style  his  own  cause,  and  at  the  dbof 
of  each  captain's  tent  was  displayed  in  flag,  with  the  anna  of 
Scotland,  and  these  words  written  in  gold,  ^*  For  Christ's  crown 
and  covenant.''  Their  success,  and  the  consequent  abolition  o^ 
episcoi)acy  in  Scotland,  are  well  known.  The  Earl  of  Traquair, 
who  actra  as  his  Majesty's  comonissioner,  not  only  signed  the 
covenant,  but  gave  his  sanction  in  the  name  of  Charles  to  the 
abolition  of  the  episcopal  order,  as  unlawful ;  thus  unwarrant* 
ably  exceeding  the  powers  which  were  vested  in  him,  as  the 
Kuig  himself  aft^wards  complained.  Charles  had,  indeed, 
found  it  necessaiy  to  yield  to  his  Scottish  subjects,  and  even  to 
consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  favourite  form  of  Church  poli^  ; 
but  he  would  not  conisent  to  denominate  episcopacy  unlazcful^ 
and  positively  prohibited  the  word  from  hieing  introduced  into 
tlie  act  of  parliament  relating  to  the  subject. 

At  this  epoch,  the  troubles  and  dai^ers  of  our  own  Church  be- 
came truly  alarming,  and  it  appears  from  Dr.  Cook's  statements 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen^  that  they  contributed  not 
a  little  to  both.  The  Scottish  commissioners,  who  repaired  to 
Iiondon  to  settle  the  treaty  of  Ripp6n>  carried  with  them  several 
of  tlie  most  popular  of  their  clergyi  not  only  for  the  sake  of  gra- 
tifying those  zealous  churchmen  who  guided  the  people,  but 
also  to  disseminate,  in  the  metropolis,  the  principles  of  the  pres-^ 
byterian  polity.  These  turbulent  divines  by  degrees  extended 
their  views  as  they  felt  their  influence  enlarging ;  and  at  the  pe- 
riod in^juestion,  they  began  to  regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  have 
their  own  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  received  throughout 
the  wliole  of  Britain.  They  now  insisted,  as  essential  to  peace, 
that  there  should  be  in  the  two  British  nations,  unity  of  religioo 
and  uniformity  of  Church  government.  Henderson,  one  of 
their  body,  wrote  a  short  treatise,  recon^mending  thf  ecdesias« 
tical  discipline  of  Scotland,  and  others  of  the  same  order  wrote 
against  episcopacy  with  so  much  passion,  that  they  turned 
against  themselves  the  indignation  of  many  who  were  ^endly  to 
their  cause.  The  King  was  so  much  irritated  at  their  violent 
interference,  so  contrary  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  their  duty 
as  nunisters  of  tjbe  Gospel,  that  he  told  them  they  had  forfeited 
the  privileges  which  he  had  consented  they  should  enjoy ^ 

lie  found  it  expedient,  however^  to  alter  his  tone  consider- 
ably, when,  in  the  month  of  Au^Uit^  1641,  het>aid  a  visit  to 
his  native  country;  and  one  cannot  help  expressing  pity  for  th<^ 
constraint  or  insincerity  witii  which  he  deetned  it  necessarv'to! 
act.  *'  He  ratified  in  the  most  ample  inifkn^T^  ^ys  our  author^ 
'^  the  acts  i^espectog  the  Chiircb  which  established  presbyteiy; 
be  employed  Henderson,  the  most  popular  of  themiaisters,  to 
officiate  as  hb  chaplain;  he  suspended  the  use  of  the  liturgy^ 

(ralhefj 
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(rather,  perhaps^  dispensed  mth  the  use  of  the  liturgy)  attended 
divine  service  in  presbyterian  churches^  and  in  consequence  of  ^ 
rebuke  for  not  appearing  in  the  afternoon^  readily  consented  to 
be  present  whenever  the  congregation  assembled.''  He  createcl 
the  Earl  of  Argyle  a  marquis^  and  Lesley,  the  insurgent  general| 
£arl  of  Leven.  To  several  of  the  ministers  he  gave  liberal 
pensions^  and  he  augmented  the  revenues  of  the  universities, 
In.  return  for  this  goodness,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  heart  of  the 
King  did  not  altogether  concur,  the  presbyter ians  pronounced  9 
determination,  which  they  observed  only  as  long  as  they  found 
it  convenient,  renewing  an  old  statute,  which  denounced  it  as 
<(amnable  treason  for  any  of  the  Scottish  nation  to  levy  forces^ 
upon  any  pretence  whatever,  without  the  King's  commission. 

The  long  parliament  was  now  sitting,  and  the  civil  war  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out.  The  Scotch  were  assiduously  courted  by 
the  King's  enemies,  and  the  proposals  of  the  latter  were  listened 
to  with  a  ready  ear.  The  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  faction^ 
indeed,  only  declared  that  they  were  zealous  for  a  due  refonna- 
tioD  in  Church  and  State  ;  but  their  presbyterian  friends  in  thip 
Northtadvanced  directly  to  the  point,  and  expressed,  in  unambit 
^ous  language,  their  sense  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  introduc? 
lag  into  England  their  peculiar  diseipfine.  '^  What  hope,  they 
ask,  can  the  kingdom  and  Kirk  of  Scotland  have  of  a  desirably 
peace,  till  prelacy^  which  hath  been  the  mam  cause  of  their  mir 
series  and  troubles,  first  and  last,  be.  plucked  up  root  and 
branch,  as  a  plant  which  God  hath  not  planted,  and  from  which 
no  better  fruits  Ciui  be  expected  than  such  sour  grapes  as  this 
day  set  on  edge  the  kmgdom  of  England.*'  It  does  not  appear^ 
however,  that  the  parliament,  at  this  period,,  were  disposed  t^ 
accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  Scottish  presbyterians,  to  abot 
lish  episcopacy  in  England.  Even  in  164^,  when  their  coiur 
raisisoners  attended  in  the  geperal  assembly^  for  the  purpose  of 
fran»ing  the  solemn  les^ue  and  covenant,  these  politicians  and 
divines  had  address  enough  to  avoid  giving  their  concurrence  to 
the/^lan  of  the  Scottish  ministers,  for  establishing  presbytery 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  boukid  themselves 
no  further  than  "  to  endeavour  the  preservation  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  the  kimgdom  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  doctrine^ 
worship,  discipline  and  government,  according  to  the  word  of 
God  and  the  example  of  the  last  reformed  churches."  Having 
incidentally  mentioned  this  celebrated,  obligation,  we  are  uuwiC 
Ung  to  pass  by  the  remarks  which  Dr.  G>ok  has  made  iipan  it, 
because  they  breathe  that  apipt  of  candour»  moderation  and  good 
sense,  whiich,  with  very  few  exceptions,  characterize  his  woik^ 
'^  In  alluding,^  says  be.,  ^'  to  the^solemn  league  and  covenant,  it 
must  not  be  kept  out  of  view^  that  the-i^hole  of  its  spirit  was  in 

direct 
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direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity^  breatbiDg  au  to* 
tolerance  that  sapped  the  most  sacred  of  those  rights  w'hich  k 
M^as  one  of  its  avowed  designs  to  secure^  vesting  a  protestaot 
community  with  powers  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  reformation  had  proceeded^  and  particu- 
larly destroying  that  free  exercise  of  private  judgment,  for  which 
the  first  reformers^  to  their  immortal  honour,  had  strenuously 
contended.  Much  allowance^  however^  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  must  be  made  for  the  persons  by 
-whom  it  was  sanctioned.  By  the  infatuated  conduct  of  James^ 
the  ideas  of  Popery  and  Prelacy  had^  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple^ been  firmly  associated ;  whilst  the  active  part  taken  by  the 
ficottish  bishops  in  the  persecution  of  all  who  opposed  epis* 
copacy  ;  their  subserviency  to  an  arbitrary  court ;  the  looseness 
of  their  manners,  and  their  contempt  ofihe  prevailing  religious 
sentiments  of  the  community,  combined  in  inspiring  the  presby* 
terians  with  an  aversion  to  the  hierarchy  which,  in  a  different 
situation,  they  would  probably  not  have  entertained." 
' '  We  need  not  mention  with  how  much  eagerness  this  covenant 
was  signed  in  Scotland,  and  the  solemn  farce  which  attended  its 
reception  in  this  part  of  the  island.  Both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
inent^  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  the  Scottish  Commission- 
ers met  in  the  church  of  St.  Margarets^  Westminster;  and  after 
several  prayers  and  harangues,  the  covenant  being  reiad,  notice 
was  given  to  all  that  they  should  immediately,  by  swearing  to 
it,  worship  the  great  name  of  God^  and  testify  this  by  lifting  up 
their  hands. 

The  evil  spirit  of  rebelHon  was  now  (1644)  engaged  in  the 
"work  of  havock  and  demolition.  The  Scottish  divines,  who  sat 
in  the  Westminster  assembly^  saw  matters  proceed  exactly  as 
they  wished.  They  accordingly  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
assuring  their  countrymen  at  home;  that  *'  they  could  not  but 
admire  the  good  hand  of  God  in  the  great  things  already  done, 
particularly  that  die  covenant  \iras  taken,  prelacy  and  the  whdie 
train  thereof  extirpated,  the  sefvice-book  in  hiany  places  for- 
saken, plain  and  powerful  preaching  set  up,  many  college^in 
Cambridge  provided  with  such  ministers  as  were  most  zealous  of 
the  best  reformation,  the  communion  in  some  places  given  at 
the  table  with  sitting ;  the  great  organs  at  Paul's  and  Peter's  at 
Westminster  taken  down,  images  and  many  other  monuments  of 
idolatry  <leiaced  and  abolished,  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall 
purged  and  reformed;  and  all  by  authority,  in  a  quiet  manner 
at  noonday,  without  tumult.*' 

'    This  satisfaction,  liowever^  did  not  continue  long.    The  In- 
dependents already  appeared  to  c&minand  a  majbrity  in  both 
{louses  of  Parliament;,  and  they  strenuously  mjiintained  that 
-  '  •        presbyterj 


prosb^Dery  wiafl  not  of  diWbe  MMtitiilioti.  Th«  Scottish  Coni* 
^issiooert  infttimtly  began  to  lament  the  prevalence  of  sects ; 
they  inveighed  agtiinst  toleration^  as  sapping  the  fbundatlon  of 
the  Gospel ;  ibey  eompUined  that  obaiacfes  were  ihroWnr  in  the 
Mray  of  the  completidu  of  the  great  work ;  and  they  prevafled 
upon  a  nuineroiis  body  of  ministera  roond  London  to  deplore  ib 
the  Parliametit,  '*  that  through  many  ^ronebus  opinions^  hlio- 
^tiqg  sohi^mSy  and  damnable,  heresies,  unhappily  fometited^  the 
ortbodok  minisftry  were  neglected,  the  people  seduced,  fe^rfiil 
confusions  iatrodueed ;" .  and  to  prey  *'  that  as'  a  remedy  for 
these  evilSi  a  directory  for  Worship  should  be  hastened,  and  the 
es^ilishjuent  of  a  pure  discipline  and  government  be  acceler- 
ated/' 

.  We.  p«s8  oiter  die  treaty  of  llxbrid^,  and  the  various  eon* 
fbrondfst^y  wUcb  ii  was  preceded,  and  return  ior  a  mo&ient  to 
Scotland,  .where  the  covenanters  were,  in  the  tfiean  time,  goihg 
oA  with  ibe  same  intemperate  zeal  whi<;h  had  nniformly  guided 
tbek  conduct.  One  of  the  preaefaers  Employed  a  dbcourse  in 
fKMDlidg  out  the  distini^tioih  between  King^Uharies  and  Kiog 
Jesus^  and  iocnktated  thiit.aU  who  were  det^ik  intere^ed  in^the 
eaiiise-  of. Christ,  should-  resist  their  temporal  sovereign.  The 
aeroion^  we  ane  toid^  was  heard  with'  the  highest  del^ht,  aild 
^be  preadjer  was  Fewarded  with  the  applause  of  t^e  greater  part 
^  \m  OQontrymca. 

.  TUd  ai^airs  oi  Charlea  having  become  hopeless^  ilk  ^  England, 
be  bad  recourse  lo  the  ilUadviaed  measure  of  surrendering  bim* 
self  to  the:  Scottiish  atfmy.  Importuned  on  sfll  hatnds>  however, 
be  Wfnuld  neither  sign  the  covenant,  nor  ct>n$eilt  to' abolish 
episcopacy.  The  sSeuiiness  with  whieh  he  adhered  to  what  i^ 
s.pected'  tiits  0biipck>  has  been  considered  a^  evidence,  that,  \tt 
all  bis  negoeiatidnSff  he  was  insincere.  '^I^  seems,  however,** 
as.  o«rr  ;aiitb6r  justly  itemarksy  '^  at  this  period  of  bis  life  to  #ar<^ 
lanft  aiv  oppeeite  coildbsion.  Had  hk  objeet  now  been  to  de« 
ceive^.and'  had  his  sense  of  integrity  been  so  Mnnted^  that  he 
had  no  efcrnple  to  fellow  a  ^tem  of  dehisifon,  it  is  in  the  high- 
est dygree  proibible  that  be  would  have  consented  to  ail  wbieh* 
was  required,  aisd  tbsib  he  woaM  even*  have  ikgo^  thcf  coveHAit> 
with  iIms  nienlal  reservatioki,  that,  as  the  subsoription  bald  been 
oKtoHed^  il  was  binding  only  Wb^  it  was>  his  interest  to  act  in  . 
ceoforniit^  ^  it.  Hnd  he  done  tliis^  he  would  haveembarrasSed 
hia  enemies ;.  be  wouki  fife-obabiy  have  gained  the  cUefst-  pbweiiW 
iHen  iu'Scodatod';  and^  he  wonUat  all  events  have  opened  the 
gnly  %v«^  by  uibidl  he  «buk|.  poHsibly  re-ascedd'  bis  throne." 
The  matnner  too  in  w^eh*  his:  Majesty  conducted  the  contrdversy 
in  which-  bn  engaged  witb  Hendi?r6on,  phrinty  shews  that  he 
X  :    i^.        .  .     .  "         Y  must 
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must  previously  have  investigated  tlie  subject,  and  thatliisf^^* 
Dions  were  not  rashly  adopted.  He  is  considered  by  several 
writers  as  having  shewn  more  ingenuity  and  iearning  than  his 
opponent ;  and  9on)e  of  his  partizans  lamented  that  his  sword 
was  not  wielded  wiih  the  same  vigour  as  his  pen.  Charles^  it  id 
.well  known,  would  not  accede. to  any  terms  which  might  com-^ 
^promise  the  fate  of  the  Church,  which,  however,  he  could  not 
now  avert*  When,  at  Newcastle,  the  commissioners  of  both 
kingdoms  besought  him  on  their  knees  to  alter  his  resolution  in 
support  of  episcopacy ;  wlien  Loudon^  the  Chancellor  of  Scot-' 
land,  entreated  him,  as  he  valued  hb  crown,  not  to  hesitate  in 
givipg  the  pledge  \ibich  was  required,  he  nobly  replied,  that  no 
condition  to  which  he  could  be  reduced,  would  be  so  deplor- 
able as  Ihat  to  which  they  were  persuading  him  to' reduce 
hipiself ;  that  thQy  might  take  tiieir  own  way,  and  that  thougb 
they  had  all  forsaken  hiin,  God  had  not  forsaken  him. 

This  pious  but  unfortunate  monarch  was  soon  to  be  brought 
to  the  scaffold,^  where  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  evil  times  in 
which  it  was  his  lot  to  govern  England.  But  even  in  the  last 
attempt  which  the  nobility  of  Scotland  were  driven  by  remorse 
to  make  in  behalf  of  Charles,  they  were  thwarted  and  opposed 
by  the  ministers;  nor  did  these  men  raise  their  voices  to  save 
his  life,  until  they  found  that  his  death  was  to  throw  the  power 
4>if  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  Independents.  The  character 
of  the  King  \»  faithfiilly  delineated  by  Dr.  Cook,  who,  while  he 
bewails  the  errors  into  which  he  was  occasionally  betrayed^ 
chearfully  extols  his  virtues,  and  pathetically  laments  his  fate. 
/  The  first  step  which  the  covenanters  took  with  bis  succe^^ir, 
was  very  little  calculated*  to  gain  his  affection  or  to  remove  his 
fears.  The  commiifsioners  whom  they  sent  to  Breda  vi^re  iU'- 
structed  to  demand  of  him  the  sacrifice  of  his  most  intimate 
friends ;  a  full  recognition  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant ; 
a.  ratification  pf  all  the  acts  of  parliament  by  which  the  presby- 
terian  discipline  was  established  in  Scotland,  and  a  promise  te 
give  the  roval  assent  to  such. other  acts  as  might  enjoin  the  same 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  in  the  rest  of  his  dominions.  When 
he  arrived  he  was  made  to  confess  the  shu  of  his  father  in  marry* 
ing  into  an  idolatrous  family,  and  to  a&cribe  to  him  all  the  blood 
that  had  ;been  shed  in  the  civil  wan  Charles  was  then  made 
to  express  deep  regret  for  his  own  perverted  education ;  to  ad-« 
ipit  that  the  whole  of  his  past  life  had  bei^f^  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  promise  that  he  would  adhere  to  dl 
which  he  nqwr  profe&sed  uiltil  the  end  of  his  life.  The  truf^  is, 
at  the  period  of  irhieh  we  are'^inow  writing,  thefSeictious^imis* 
ters  compl^ly  controUisd  the  civil  power,  and  even  dictated  ta 
the  army »  they  paralyzed  all  the  exertions  of  their  countrymen 
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^^!(amst  Cromtvell,  and  some  of  tbetn  actitallj  joined  tliat  vtmr^ 
^pety  after  having  disgraced  the  use  of  arms  by  their  cowardice  or 
treachery. 

But  Cromwell,  himself  both  knave  and  fanatic^  well  knew  how 
to  govern  such  cbrraccers.  ^e  instantly  set  bounds  to  the  licence 
"with  which  Churchmen  had  interfered  in  civil  matters,  and,  to 
prevent  any  factious  attempts  to  embarrass  his  government,  he 
prohibited  the  meeting  of  general  assemblies,  exhorting  iht 
clergy  to  devote  their  time  to  the  duties  connected  with  their 
isacred  functions.  The  gifted  men  in  his  army,  indeed,  gav6 
\ray  to  the  enthusiasm  by  which  they  were  impelled^  and  preach- 
ed in  the  fields  and  in  the  highways ;  but  their  general  permitted 
them  not  to  molest  the  people  in  their  ordinary  religious  #xer- 
dses,  or  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  established 
dergy.  The  factious  spirit,  accordingly,  which  had  so  much 
troubled  the  state,  now  that  it  was  prevented  from  being  so  mis- 
chievously  employed,  took  a  new  direction;  and  the  Church, 
says  Dr.  Cook,  exhibited  scenes  of  contest,  of  anarchy,  and  of 
insubordination^  most  disgraceful  to  the  clergy,  and  most  per^ 
iiictotts  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  improvement  of  the  commu* 
nity*  We  more  particularly  allude  to  the  protesters  or  remon^ 
strants,  who  were  all  along  bad  subjects^  and  detestable  hypo*' 
trites.  With  there  the  friends  of  Cromwell  chiefly  associated ; 
and  the  htter  finding  them  so  violent  in  their  opposition  to  the 
exiled  monarch,  laboured  to  throw  into  their  bands  the  greater 
number  of  livings,  in  w|dch,  by  means  of  the  English  judge! 
«nd  sequestrators,  they  very  generally  succeeded. 

Of  these  protesters,  as  they  afteryi'ards  made  a  very  C0Dspica» 
ous  figure,  and  complained  loudly  of  persecution,  in  the  stibse* 
ijuent  part  of  Charles's  reign,  it  may  not  be  unseftsooable  to 
exhibit  the  picture  which  Dr.  Cook  has  drawn,  land  which, 
firon>  the  experience  of  our  own  Church,  we  are  convinced  is  ia 
no  respect  overcharged.  *^  They  paid  little  attention,-'  faie  ob* 
serves,  ^  to  the  representation  of  the  calamities  which  their 
obstinacy  would  occasion,  and  they  began  to  act  tn  a  manner, 
which  shews  how  readily  men  can  render  religious  principlef 
subservient  to  the  gratification  of  passions,  which  religion  fe» 
strains  or  condenms.  They  appealed  to  the  people,  asiiertingf 
that  they  were  guided  by  the  purest  motives,'  and,  with  disinge* 
iiuity  and  hypocrisy  much  to  be  lamented,  but  which  are  too 
frequent  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  arrogated  to  themselves 
Ae  appellation  of  the  godly,  insinuating  or  affirming  that  all  i\  ho 
opposed  them  were  men  of  depraved  principles,  or  not  influ- 
^enced  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  They  collected  numbers  of 
ministers,  elders,  and  private  Christians  in  meetings,  not  rec(^« 
iij2ed  by  the  ChuraJi^  wd  after  prayer  by  any  disposed  to  dm 
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'%  vfoA  a  coofe^ian  of  si^s,  ^ey  di9|Q^s&|^  tap^C3,  Hpqn  ^I^ 
.tpees.tabli^^d  judicatories  ^lone  .\i'ere  pompf^teot  tp  deucidc^  mi 
even  blamed  what  those  judicatories  had  sanctioned.  Ii^  cele* 
.^rating  the  Lord's  aifpjpierj  they  departed  from  U?e  d^icept  mpde 
.>ivl)ich  bad^lpieeo  prefcribed^  and  wl^ch.  required  tbpt  tb^  foio^* 
,t^r  of  each  parish  s|iotj)d  dispense  it ;  ^pd  s^si^eml^li^  inimeps^  . 
.fniiltitudes  from  contiguous  p^risb^,  ^ey  emi^ved.  the  mptf 
fervent  of  th^  clergy  to  deliver  nuniero.us  seru^ops.;  th^y  affiled 
a  gtoot^jnesss  of  djei(otion  vihicb  bas  oftpn  been  idj^ptified  ^itb 
the  hoo^ag^  due  to  a  ine^(:ifvil  Creator  \  they  in%ined  th^  pi^ 
judices  sjnd  ^p  enthusiastic  zeal  of  those  who  listened  to  tb^i^4 
find  tb^y  thus  rqQd^red  an  ordinance,  graciously  iot^qded  tp  b^ 
tlie  ^Qnd.  of  cba(rity»  instrM^enlal  in  cherishiiig  t]^e  ^orat  d^pp- 
^itions,  i)nd  in  \\itbclrawing  their  flocks  from  tbo9f  p^s^rs  ^b9 
^)^d\ier^d  to  ihe  Cburcfa.  The  qif^uqer  in  w^ich  theyoaur 
ducted  diyinf?  v'orshjp'  w^  ^fl^p^H  ^p  ^oux^J  .<!?i^  id^fi  l|m^  fjjb^ 
\perfi  favoured  \yith  pec^ljai^  cqi^mun^^i^tioo^  qf  the  spirit:  t^jr 
5Y<^  altered  tbe  natural  toR^  qf  ^?  bmi^u,  vqi^,  tb^|  tbfjr 
Biighj  mspij:e  r^ligipua.  horror  ;^id  wliey  tbpy  h^^  \)m  n?*i? 
jh^^yep  to  be  r^rde^  ^»  tbe  chose^  sj^r^j^^U  .of  Qp^,  th^ 
jjliec|9\in;€|d  against  tbe  9^4  ^efectiqn  and  corruptiqq  of  tbe  judvr 
gjitppes  of  tb?  Chtirjch/' 
.   I'bp  viqjence  a^d  (ojly  of  thi^se  fanatic^,  tp^^vffif*  Wpip^l  to 

f8P??X.  w,  %ptlj|ii4'  It  J^^  be^n  qVwhs*  ftot  oi4y  19.  Cbaii^, 
JbMt  also  to  tbe  qoju^^try  at  l^rgf ,  that  th^ne  coiil/d  kj^  Uflitbcir 
peace  nor  security,  \v:l^ile  si^cb  uieu  >^ere  pernu];ted  to  niisljiesHi 
t^^/peq^\e,  ai^'to  pil^^cb  r^Mlip^i  upcfer  the  coy^ic  qf  x^igif>us 
^iV  \\  js  3till  <3b,u\af^i,  ^pvvm%  notwiilw^pding  thf^  dei?idM 
jgc^^,  ^feb  t^  l^ig  ^ry,  sow  ?cV>P.^^»  ^h^th^  hi^  tix« 
mteu\iotj8  ^etp,  to  r^^cuie  the  yici^^t  gQy^wnaiwt  qf  the  C^m^ 
Iff  jtp  coiUi;iue.tl?^.  P^^sUyten^j  pq^^y ;  a|id  itis^ t^  he  l^^M^A 
d^  l^  4i«ir^o^  act  w»t)i  ipqri}  ^onsistj^pcy,  W  ^,  ^ubj^ct  0^  «^ 

!»¥.?h  >WP»»'^»<^-  ^^  ^'*^»^^  ^  *»^.  P^Wf^gf  ^f  ¥d«bu«gb, 
>«f  AHSHsfr.:V6(}£),  a^uriffg  ti^pi.t^tb^  v^ai^re^lK^4  *'  tjo  MPr. 
^c|t.^4pnQssry^  tjb^  fio%s"?ffi^nS  <rf  %  Chfir<jt^  pf,.§cat^a9<|,  i^^ 
ttV.*W^%  ^fi  >^lWP^t  y|q^^VW^  wd.  Vij  cQiin^^^  in  the 
*  i?/?  «^^i;cis5  of  \heir  fifficljiA^^  ^^  «Wl»  «n>^ift\^ft.^i»9,'«lb9t»i4 
febave  .tUei^eWes  d^t^^ljjf.  J^pfl  ^^fff^^jb  ^.^^J^We^.«fi|  q£ 
tji^t  calfe"  Ijf  *e.foWpi«^ng.V<^»Wr.Lbwe)i^^e;flfi^n»§,^ 
teve  >¥l4f4.1<^iHe  arfjjicq  of  bij  ^qiirti^i;?^  ^.tb^ng^j^bfi^^jj^Jfe, 

^^fifi  polity  qf,t^  WWiUXi  ^  '?ftV*a,jrirRfi^,jHn?K|rp4tM»t 
tlHe  aystfip  the  n;tast  V^iti;^ry,  peij^ji^  tlw^.invMWft  »^g»-. 
"  Jwuary.  1(>6\,  iHer^  ws  pjissedlMiJhis  mm%  ^%^S  bfs^lw^ 
1^1  llj^  Agt  Reci^qry,  ^  stg^^  'ta>Ffc|<A  ?|lVtli»,¥ajJ«^lit^ 
^  syjV^SW^nt.to  O^e  yeaf^  i^^j«fr»,.4ecj||wi4j>*yfcpi^  f^« 
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tlitis  renctering  invalid  those  acts  in  confifmation  of  presbjtery, 
^  the  ^stablish^'reKgibn^  to  Mihich  the  late  khig  had  assented. 
GoAsiderable  op(>09Moh  was  manifeistiftd  bj  the    PrfesbyteHan' 
clergy,  not  oilly  on  the  groutfd  that  the  government  bad  been 
gtnUy  of  a  breach  of  promise  towards  them,  Biit  abo  becau^ie  ^ 
their  Church  had  beeti  subverted  by  an  utidon^tituiional  an  J' 
tyrannical  stretch  6f  power,  iViost  ala'fnn>»g  to  tHeir  rights,*  Us 
members  of  tHe  comintinity.    In  fruth,  thfe  lifte?  of  coridubi 
which  Charles  followed,  iii  re-establishing  the  ap6stblical  forrri  • 
of  ecc!feS!istic5al' regimeil  iii  the  north,  was  in  some  parts 'so  pre-- 
cipitate;  and  in  others  so  capricious,  that  H^  roused*  fedri,  anfd' 
inflamed  pr^dices,  nof  ithittediately  cohtiected,  in  their  origin, ' 
at  least,  with  Church  dflFairs;  bat?  whifch  tended,. i'rt' the  ^eqtiel,  to'; 
cfese  at  otiee  the  government  of  the  Stuarts,  and' of  a  hierarchy 
in  Scotland.     He  wa6  urtfoHanate*'  too  in  t!ie'  cKbibe  of  his^ 
ihstnitnentfil.     Middletbn,  his' commissioner  aiidpriiile  ritiinsYei^,'' 
was   extremely  proffigate  and  dissipated^  iind  Sharp,  the  new  * 
primat^/  wa*  viiiwed  by  Win'  cotMitytnten  as   an   apostate  atld^' 
t^itor ;  the  f&rmer  sCfendaUttrig'  the  gloomy  ^rid  rigfrf  cbVeiiari- * 
tei^-,  by  tfce-lboiteiifess  of  hitf  ntenif6rs,  aHd  the  Wtter  rodrfiig'tbeir* 
irtdigiiatiit^i^,  by  an  osTentaHoiWsplendolir,  which  they  coald  libt 
he!|5  i^g^^dlng  as  the  price  of  his  tfeacillfery.  \  ' 

•0f  the  former  Scottish*  bi^iopy,  as  one  5nly  re^aided,*}?  no\*"* 
bec^ame  necessai^y  to  consecrate  seVera!  new  prelktes.  A  cotn- 
nMsfnotrfdr  thispurpbsfe  \*a^  acc6i*dlngly  is*ided  •  to'  tlir  I^iiMbf  s^ 
of  LomhMi  and  \¥brcfe§fer,  ahd  to  soihfe  of  ih'e'suffhig^s  of  Can-" 
terbary ;  and  t^arp,  Pairfordi  HrfmihOri  alid  Lei^itoii,  received' 
ih^tstminstfer  Abbifey  tH^  epi^cofial  chdi^^t^rt  /  Oti  thfs  obca^' 
sion;  the  EngKiH  bfehbi^'  not  considering  [iresHjrtBHdh'6rdfiWa.:; 
tion  as  valid,  insisted  that' Shafp  a\id  the  other  three  shouM  go"^ 
thrbagh  th^  ibf(feri6t  ordfers  df  tht  DirfconHte^ain*  PrieSlWAbaj^ 
aftd^Ithbiigbrthts'coMitioil  hdd  been  dis^etised'U'itR/iri'tH^  di^sb'' 
dfSfkjttisWoode,  id  1816,  thejjtffekterf  i^lect^  wfeiV'inthi.i;  iW^'' 
staiice,  dbliked  10  66mfiif.  TlftyVere,-  hbweVeV,  am^I/ repa?d^ 
fifthly  siAfhi«i6f!,b/bBWg  inve^ttrf  with  a'di^gree  of  au{Ut¥rlt>;^ 
whifeh  biiJhOfis  had  nbt^jJbs^W^ed*  iA  Scdtfartd,  sinbe'th'd  tfmWu 
ofp^etf.  Indte^rdi^ofJartid-/and'ofhis'8(}tivtlif«  biSho^?' 
were  reg;arded  only  aS  pterthdtteht  inod^ei'atbM;  Oi»*  pHds?d^titsr  of^ 
the  difiefe^*  ecdc«^4^a»*  niefetirfgs ;  biit  noW,  mkAe^'  tif^i, 
8dle'exerci^>  of  teS  ^  introdtTrea' episbopacv  in   ils^ 

fonest  imttidii  aM'gfeve  t6  th^  first*  6tU^  of  ttfe'cl^jr',  the » 
plNir.^  <rf^  defterttifiSffitig  vtHetBer^  &r  not  the*  other  drdeft  shoiiB'^: 
ntefet»at  t%  ma'  of  !liftffi% '  oSt'  pleltMire,-  the  extfent'o^ itfeiV^ 


(sal^eign:  and  it  is  justly  observed  by  X>r/ Cook,  that  the 
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government  of  the  Church,  by  bishops,  was  not  exhibited,  tt 
that  tilne>  in  Scotland,  as  its  sincere  friends  would  have  wished 
it  to  be  beheld.  If  the  case  h^d  Ixten  reversed,  s^s  he,  if 
episcopacy  bad  been  the  religion  of  the  nation,  and  presbytery 
lii^d  been  forced  upon  it  as  prelacy  was,  the  presbyteriBB  iM^^y 
would  have  been  equally  obnoxious  as  the  epi»cupal. 

In  a  short  time  after  theiegjal  re-estabtishmentof  the  Churchy 
strong  svmptonia  of  popular  disaffectiou  begun  to  shew  theiU'* 
selves.  The  Court  of  High  Commission  was  accordingly  or* 
gani^edwith  fresh  power;  and  mounted  soldiers,  were  eutrusled 
^iih  the  keeping  of  the  peace,  in  the  southern  and  western. 
districts*  The  presbyterians  flew  to  arms',  and  nuide  baste  ta 
ipeetin  the.field,  the  enemies  of  Christ's  crown  «nd  €Oven^t«- 
1  bey  were  defeated  near  the  Piendand  hills,  and  ten  of  the 
ringleaders  wc|re  condemned  and  executed  togethef.  At  tfaift 
period  theie  were  many  instances  of  pieoe-meal  and  petty 
cruelty,  perpetrated,  it  is  thought,  contrary  to  the  king's  wishes,^ 
apd  altogether  unworthy  of  a  great  nation  to  permit,  or  of  ChriSf 
tian.  ministers,  to  superintend.  Sharp  u  represented  a#  having; 
been  particularly  active,  himself,  at  no.  distant  date,  a  deter- 
mined covenanter,  aud  the  only  one  of  that  factiqiis  bcwly  wbc^ 
had  proposed  to  abiure  the  royal  family  of  Stuart,,  during  the 
second  exile  of  Charles.  It  is  admitted,  tbat  the  covenanters  were 
iij.  a  btate  of  open  and  daring  rebellion,  and,  further,  that  Ly  the 
luvi!  of  the  land,  they  badjorfcited  their  Uyes  ;  it  ia  admitted  that 
tl.if^y  were  dangerous  subjects,  inasmuch  as  their .  doctrines,  bott^ 
political  and  religious,  were  of  the  most  extravagant  and  sub**- 
y^j»ivo  tencjenpy  ;  but  it  is  obvious,  at  the  same  ti|ne,  tliat  their 
niuids  were  iui  that  agitated' and  delirious  condition,  whi^b  |ini- 
f^cndy  follows  rapid  changes  in  the  govern^ieiit  of  a  country  ; 
a  state  of  mjnd  in  which  reason  will  pot  he  listened  to,  and 
when  no  force  ought  to  be  applied,  except  such  as  will  either 
completely  awe  or  utterly  exterminate.  Tlie  ministers  of  Charles^ 
t^e  Secondj,.  in  Scotland,  acted  more  like  Spani^  infjitisitors,^ 
tlian  as  the  functionaries  of  a  powerful  monarch ;  -and.^xhibiled^ 
just  severity  enough  to  irritate,  without  vigour  to  SMppress^ 
Thei^  ii^as  that  weak  and  contemptible  policy,  which  st^ds^ 
blood  only  to  increase  the  number  of  crimes. 

As  fnigu(  b&y®  heen  expected,  lenient  measures  so«p  bpcarae- 
neces^ary ;.  the  army  was  disbanded,  and  an  iudemj^ity  wasr 
granted  to  all  ^ho  had  risen  against  the  government^  «pai|t  sigshs 
ing  what  m  as  called  bqnds  ofjyeace,  and  promising  obiedience  ta. 
the  civil  power.  Nay,  tl^e  king  was  advised  to  prpq^d  evea 
further  than  tliis,  and  to  give  permission  to  such^'of  the  ousted 
ininbters  as  had  lived  peaceably  aii(l  orderly  in  (h^  places  wbara 
fliey  resided,  to  j^reachaiid.  exercise  the  ot^ier  clerical  %iclioDS|, 
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in  tf wir  former  churches,  provided  these  were  vactiit,  or  in  su^ 
iPttCMt  parishes  as  might  be  assigned  to  ihem  by  the  patrons  r 
and  moreover^  that  the  restored  ministers  should  constitute  set* 
•ions  and  presbyteries,  as  had  been  done  before  the  year  16S8« 
This  proceeding  was  quite  characteristic  of  the  government  of 
Charles ;  an  expedient  )n  the  train  of  ^  blunder,  and  one  extreme 
10  correct  another,  and  the  indulgence  thus  granted  wna  alt6*' 
fher  incompatible  with  the  support  which  w^s  due  to  an 
Established  Church.  Tiie  effect  produced  by  this  unprecedented 
toleration,  was  not  very  considerable ;  a  fe%v  of  the  ministers^ 
indeed,  conformed,  and  the  people  flocked  to  their  churches, 
but  finding  that  they  neither  preached  politics,  nor  abused  the 
government,-  the  more  violent  of  the  hearers  called  them  ^'  kings 
curates,*'  and  '^  dumb  dogs,*'  and  withdrew  again  to  the  field 
eonventicle.  Matters  accordingly  soon  became  worse  than 
ever.  New  terrors  were  thundered  forth,  which  it  was  impo»* 
lAble  to  inflict,  and  the  coveuanrers  again  appeared  in  arms,  to 
idiride  the  chance  of  a  battle.  Monmouth,  the  unfortunate  son 
of  Charles,  marched  against  the  insurgents,  speedily  defeated 
them  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  then  hastened  to  London  to 
fiecure  an  act  of  indemnity. 

-  We  have  no  pleasure  in  detailing  die  progress  of  mad  fanatU 
4nsm,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  petty,  ineflicient,  vengeanee  on 
the  other.     Snfiice  it  to  say,  that  in  1684,  the  indulgence  which 
Imd  been  given  to  some  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  was  with- 
drawn ;  they  were  prohibited  from  preaching ;  they  were  required 
to  grant  bonds  that  they  would  not  preach ;  and  it  was  ordained 
that  those  who  refutied  to  do  so,  should  be  sent  prisoners  to 
Edinburgh  castle,  or  be  banished  the  kii^om.    One  sect,  the 
Cameronians,  were  placed  without  the  protection  of  law ;  a  hue 
and  cry  was  raised  against  them  wherever  they  were  discovered ; 
the  military  were  authorized,  without  either  trial  or  proofs  to 
wound  and  kill  diem ;  while,  they  in  their  turn,  having  formed 
the  desperate  resolution  of  working  upon  the  fears  of  their  ene- 
0iies,  sdSxed  in  the  night  to  the  doors  of  the  parish  churches, 
what  they  denominated  their  apologetical  declaration,  in  which 
they  abjured  Charles  Stuart  as  a  merciless  ^nraiit,  and  dedared 
war  against  all  who  promoted  his*  wicked  and  hellish  designs. 
This  aspect  of  public  affairs,  was  very  little  varied  when  the  king 
died  in  Februaiy,  1685,  nor  does  any  thing  remarkable  occur, 
under  the  new  monarch,  until  the  invasion  of  Aigyle.    A  few 
suffered  in  consequence  of  that  absurd  attempt ;  but  James  hav- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  Catholics  more  at  heart,  than  the  claims 
of  the  Established  Church,  relaxed  considerably  in  his  violent 
measures  against  the  Presbyterians.    In  his  zeal  to  annul  all 
penal  statutes,  that  respected  Papists^  h«  fortunately  ceased  to 

remember 
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WQm\m  tM*.  t|i^  WW  any  to  exeoits  «g»(i&t  PfotefftMt^-} 
?^  pfrl^apf  it  ^9^^^  owing  to  ibe.  discontent  ^id  ag^r^^fm^^ 
>^^oi  wei-e  .^^ited  vnoug  the  episcup^iaaa  4ep8|E4v«4A  hy  IIm^ 
c|(6^Qsi9g  ppwer^  \iUich  th^  king  exercised  «o  qopoo^tprtipiuiiil^ 
ip.  favour  of  the  Rontanists,  that  Jamea  foupd  it  ej^p^dieiiM^' 
court  the  Presbyterians*  Wh^iever  may  havf^  bee^  bj^-u^tkyi^^ 
h^  permitted  them  iu  1687|  after  having  frequently  eXjt^od^  tbQ 
t^rma  of  iiGld^lgenceJ  to  exercise  r/eligious  worship  in  the.  iu$in|i^ 
ijbij^y  might  think  couformable  to  the  word  of  G^mL 

The  arbitrary  and  bigpited  princifdes  «of,  Jai^^  bad  9itm4^i 
alienated  from  his  government  and  person  the  great  body  o|  1^ 
£nglisli  nation.  His  exerciHe  of  the  dispensing  powerj  bis  sti|H 
posed  attempts  to  convert  the  Princess  of  Oraqge^  hi^  Qi¥l^|H> 
vjours  to  coitapel  the  clergy  to  read  a  declaration  whicjii  tfa^/ 
considered  hostile  to  the  Protestant  Church,  the  impa«oimf^ 
oi  the  bi$)iops  who  made  a  Qoble  stand  foe  the  reljgioa  and-tb^^i 
liberty  of  their  country,  these  and  oth^r  causes  induced  the  peoiA^^ 
qf  !l^ng^i)i4  to  soFidt  the  inter&rence  of  Wiiliafn,  w^li^  tb^. 
rj^g^defia^' the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Jam^9:b^^a) 
greater  numbeif  of  adherents,  in  Scoil^pd^  thiin  in.tla^  pprit  of; 
the  island.  Both  the  council  and  the  4igi)ifi^d  cler,gy  sqppoiEteds 
hi^  tjgb^^  and  declared  their  neadinesf  to  saqr^ti^^  all  in  w^ior 
t^^ipg  theoQL:,  -nor  dp  we  think  that  it  requir^^s  mpre  tbap^  <tWir*. 
x]|pii[i.  q^nidour  to  apco^nt  fpr  tills  devot^i^^b^  oii^the  ground  ol. 
siQcerit^^  ^d  di^f|>-;root^d  principle^.'  The  Scottish  pr^ta9< 
h^ld  s^s  s^  fundamental  max^m,  the  '^jus,  dimnum"  of  .Hipg9  tov 
t^e.  throne  of  their  ^ncestoi^i  and  no  argm^ent  or  iudiicement; 
which  t)^  Prince  of  Orange  coul4  eiitploy,.  w^as  fqui^d.  sc#cifttt; 
tQ(  prevail  with  tbeK#.  cbttrcbnien  tO'  ti^i|sf(sr,  th^ir  ajlegiai^e  toi 
anew,  mas|;erp  It. is  h^II  kpown  that  William  waa  iw;l^d  toi 
continue  ^iscopacy  in  Scotlau^l|  and^tbat,  with  tbif»  view,  ba; 
ha^  even.m^d^.oiMeriures  tq  the  S^otlisli  bishops,  upon  can^gicm* 
tbat.tbny  ^itHiid  ^Hno^l^^^  ^*^-  a«  their.  Iaw64  ^Mprfiigil^  bat/ 
tbey»with  ap^att^cbin^n^to  tlieir  legitimate  ri^l^,,  of.  wliicbi  hoi 
jbeeais  hardly!  to  l^v^  .b^n  deservii^^  consented  to  ss^itiqe  boMft 
tk^^ir  ip4ividM4  inter^sV^  aD4  tbps^  of  their.  Ql^uj^  ratbi^.tboa- 
g^ve  tb^,  sa^^ptiop  of  their  aA^tborU^and  l|a)uea  Xq  hif^tiiKiiiow; 
th^  regarded,  as^sio^  nsmper.  The  principles  of. JaiQ^s^  yvew/ 
arbiti:al|y><and,his,.  ijoeaaures  w^ne  despotic  in  the  e^treovej.  nai)' 
h^d.hQ  Qlanif^iOedifoF  the  I^rotest^nt  epi{if::^p^lians,  ii%.i>cojibt)d».* 
tba^  care,  or  pariiaiity.  which,  might  h^ve  bound  tt^nn.  toj  bi«, 
gpverni^pt.;  i|  is;  impif^s^iibl^,  tiberefoiie,  to  e^l^ain.th^cQndMfit. 
vbicb.tb^.  bii^bopft.pMrsued,  w^itbout  giving  cnedit^  f0r  simsem. 
bftlief  in,  th^l  divine  right;  qj  kjngp.  It.  ha«,  iudcv^dr  hieeiii  in*^. 
siuuated>.  tb%t  .tb|^  episcopalis^p^  did  iipt  ri^gardahe  6|)ti^rpsis(»^o£i 
WiUiftQi,.  a*  ^J  all,  likjily  t«i.ei^  iii  the  esii*bUsbm^tiQf..l«a{ 
i  4  power 
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pcnmtfiar  Bnufaiy  Boi  itaie  nkeJFj  i^erhtL^,  looked  forward  to  a 
9fC0iid(iR6itontiany  muhe  niMii»of  itrcngttiefiing  their  hiterestif^ 
aadbofiexitsdni^  thek  tnflMcmce' >dMi  the  crown.  In  reply  to 
thM'^iB-iwe^  it  wilt  ba'«aoiigb'to  utato  tiMiti  neither  in  Bnglaikl 
aoi  ih*  SeoAtiidt;  dtid^die  siii'  or  prfaciple»^  of  the  Jacobitct 
bishops  die  away  with  their  hopes :— on  the  contrary^  attboughf 
■MBBj  of  Amu*  Mit  oiif'  cea^^  W'  liop<6>  but  e? en  ceased  to  wish^ 
lo>8ee4hti.exil^'faiiiiLy  bitought  back,  at  the  expense  of  ar  civif 
imt,  turner  o§  them  eveir  teno^noed  their  adherence  to  the  sacrec^ 
daotiiAe^  that^nibnardis  hold  their  power  froto  God.  We  entef 
not  .:iatoi4he  M^iMt  6(  Ibis  absokite  question ;  we  Would  even 
rtmblyladinil  tliot  ]the  Umm  is  ^iriiottt  -^ndMion^  iti  Scripture^ 
4»in  JC«soi»;  b«t  wo*  a^e  nbt  <^  Isss  c^vinced-thatthousancb' 
o£  laeU^ittformed  m«ti  hav^  aoted  upon  it^  and  among  diem  the' 
JMobito'ckvgy  arthe  Resolution. 

Et 'Wi«ilfae($iitembn  of  William^  and  q(  the  moderate  Pres<r 
byieaan^^  bywiiom  he  \?as  direeted^^  to  found- the  restoration  of 
pmBhy^Kst^  on  the  wifihes  of  the  people^  without  enteringinto' 
iiii^qtte0ti4»n<of  its  divine  instiitution ;  to  permit' alF  ther  episcopal^ 
dergy^  who  weri  wilting  to  submit  to  the  Presbyterian  polity^' 
fMHk'io  acknowledge  the  new  government^  to  retain  their  bene- 
fioss;  and-  to  preserve  to  patrons  the  right  of  presentation  to- 
accluivasticai  livings.  The  grreat  body  of  the  Presbyterians,. 
fto#evor^  says  I>.  Cook>  elated  %\^itti  the  victory  which  they  had^ 
obtained)  lv<»re  noV  disposed  to  acqaiesoe  in  these  calm  proceed- 
iogs  ^  they  msisted  \i[>^n  a  declaration  that  their  fbrm  of  polity 
MM'  sanctioned  or  prescribed  by  the  word*  of  God;  they  were 
eager' that  patronage  should  be  abolished^  and  they  did  not  look 
with  ike  eye  of  kind-  forbearance  upon  their  episcopal  brethren. 

Jn  1696,  the  Earl  of  Melvil',  who  acted' ais  his  Majesty's  com. 
misaioner  in  Parliament^  and  in  the  General  Assembly^  yielded 
not  only  the  king's  supremacy,  but  also  abolished  patronage, 
sanctioning^  at  the  same  time>  an  act  to  authorize  the  clergy  of 
the  new  establishment,  to  appoint  visitors  to  try  and  purge  otit 
all  iosufiieient,  negligent,  scandalous,  and  erroneous*  ministers, 
by  the  due  course  gf  church-process  and  censures.  T&is  power, 
as-  might  have  been  expected,  was  greatly  abused,  and  the  se. 
verity,  exercised  upon  the  episcopalians  was  carried  so  far,  that 
the  king  dissolved  the  Assembly  which  was  held'  in  1002,  and 
it  xvas  not  without  the  utmost  difficulty,  that  he  was  persuaded 
again  to  countenance  its  meeting.  The  government,  in  fact, 
took  9  decided  parr  with  the  episcopal'  ministers,  m6demting  the  * 
fury  oR  the  more  intemperate  of  their  enemies,  and  thus  secured 
for  nya^y  of  these  clergy,  who  would  not  conform  to  the  new 
order  of>  things,  the  enjo}'ment  of  their  benefices  to  the  end  of 
l|ieir  lives. 

The 
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The  Cameroniaus^  or  origioid  protestor*  aad  rcmooBtmiti^ 
would  accede  to  no  terms  with  the  new  mlers,  and  we  beKeve^ 
Ibey  still  remain,  a  small  bo4jr  of  disaffected  diaaentcrt  m.Scot«( 
hnd^  demanding  not  only  that  the  soviereign  should  he  a  Prni* 
byterian,  but  that- he  sbpi^d  iafceand  etiforce  the)  aolemn  league 
and  covenant.  '         *  :^  .    . 

We  conclude  in  nearij  the  words  with  which  oMRtaihorwiBda 
up  hia  history,  and  agree  with  him  that,,  in  the  reigns  of  thcr 
Stuarts,  from  the  date  of  the  Refofm«tion#  jeoclesiastieal  aani 
civil  arrangenienta  were  so  intimately  cofwected,  ihat  ihe.fimoer 
4eci^eclly  influenced^  a|id  indeed  generally  produced  the  latter*. 
The  eSeck  of  this  upon  re^gioui  was  most  defrforaUe*.    It  ooiih 
^terted  the  clergy  into  the  insfrnmentar  of  fiictios*   ;It  wenkcaed 
the  energy  of  govemmeoti  wniUt  it  associated  withtb<ise  doo» 
trines  which  should  wean  us  from  the  woild,  or  comfteract  il» 
power,  the*  worst  and  mpst  violent  passions  whidh  agitBle  and 
deform  our  nature.    Attachment  to  partieiilar  forma  of  eeele-» 
^astical  polity,  completely  extinguished  all  Cbristjan  love^  aad 
ibrbearance ;  and  the  different  denominations,  into*  which  the:; 
communiiy  was  split,  no  sooner  escaped  from  persecution,  thatX' 
they  directed  it  against  all  whom  their  own  party  did  not^oooHr 
prehend.     It  vcas,  in  fact,  the  question  of  Church  govienmeiit^ 
rather  than  the  mode  of  worship,  which  divided  the  people  of 
Scotland,  after  the  Restoration ;  for,  although  Chades  invested 
the  hierarchy  with  greater  dignity  and  power,  than  Protestant* 
bishops  had  heretofore  enjoyed  in  that  part  of  the  island,  ncK 
liturgy  was  used  by  the  episcopal  clergy  dluring  his  reign,  or  that 
of  his  brother.     It  was  not  till  the  r^gn  of  Anne,  wIm»  the  efiia-^; 
cbpalians  in  Scotland,  were  protected  and  allowed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  that  the  liturgy  of  our   Church   was  iutrodnced 
amongst  them  ;  and  it  should  seem,  that  the  service-book,  which 
was  framed  by  the  Bishops  of  Dunblane  and  lloss,  and  after* 
wards  revised  by  Laud,  had  been  used  but  a  very  short  time. 

We  gave  our  opinion  of  Dr.  Cook's  merits  in  the  outset  of 
our  review.  He  is  candid,  moderate,  and  impartial ;  he  i» 
seldom  chargeable  either  with  credulity  or  ignorance,  and  never 
fails  to  make  the  proper  distinction  between  men  and  mea- 
sures. He  is  a  rationsJ  supporter  of  liberty,  while  he  despisea- 
the  arts  of  the  demagogue ;  he  is  a  conscientious  Presbyterian, 
but  never  mixes  with  his  censures  of  particular  bisho|is,  any 
illiberal  strictures  on  the  form  of  Church  government,  which 
they  are  appointed  to  administer.  His  work  is  e^cecuted  with- . 
out  ostentation  of  style,  or  display  of  learning  ;  it  is  read  with 
ease,  for  his  connections  are  obvious,  and  his  reasoning  per* 
spicuous ;  and  no  one  will  lay  down  bis  volumes,  withoirt  esteem-* 
ing  the  man  as  much  as  the  historian. 

Abt* 
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XO  the  spirit  in  which  the  tale  before  tm  is  written  we  have 
nothing  to  object^  nor  can  we  doubt  the  good  and  pious  inten*^ 
ti  nis  of  its  unknown  author.  Upon  its  execution^  hovi'ever^  we 
are  concerned  that  we  cannot  bestow  the  same  un<|uaiifie4 
praise.  The  style  is  too  sombre,  and  the  narrative  too  heavy, 
to  give  it  any  chance  of  popularity  among  its  brotherhood  of 
neligious  novels.  This  perhaps  may  be  in  its  favour ;  but  we 
cannot  approve  of  the  specimens  which  the  author  has  given  us 
0f  what  he  -considers  most  impressive  discourses,  and  still 
less  of  his  hymns,  such,  for  instance,  as  occur  in  the  followiog 
passage : 

»  0  • 

• 

^  That  fond  hope  is  now  destroyed,  and  he  has  actually  sailed 
before  this  time :  he  left  me  for  Portsmouth  on  Saturday.  On 
the  day  preceding  there  was  a  consultation  held  at  Hajiover 
Square ;  when  this  resolution,  so  fatal  to  my  happiness,  was  takem  ' 
when  he  returned  from  his  uncle's,  embracing  me  with  more  than 
common  ardour,  he  said,  '  My  Harriet,  he  who  first  brought  ut 
together,  will  bring  me  home  in  safety.  We  have  received  good 
at  the  hand  of  the  Lord :  why  should  we  anticipate  evil  ?' — Before 
he  left  me  yesterday,  he  read  with  me  several  passages  of  Scrip* 
ture,  and  commended  me  and  our  lovely  trio  to  our  fathers'  God. 
In  closing  his  prayer,  he  sweetly  introduced  those  words  which  axe 
ray  hourly  support ;  *  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  thy  path  in  the 
|;reat  waters,  and  thy  footsteps  are  not  known.'  His  allusion  was 
to  the  mystery  of  this  dispensation* .  My  fears  carried  me  to  their 
literal  import. 

,.4^  To*day  I  have  been  mercifully  sustained  by  aa  attendance, 
on  the  holy  services  of  the  temple*  You  know  our  privilege  in 
having  Mr.  B.  ^r  our  shepherd.  I  supected  that  he  must  have 
l^nown  the  state  of  my  mind,  but  I  have  found  he  did  not.  Ha 
read  for  his  text,  in  his  emphatic  and  tender  manner,  those 
words,  Ps.  IxKviii.  78.    ^  So  he  fed  them  according  to  the  ihte- 

f*ity  of  his  heart ;  and  guided  him  by  the  skilfiilness  of  his  hands.* 
very  word  he  spoke  fell  on  my  bosom  as  the  oil  of  consolation. 
After  enlarging  on  the  character  of  David  as  the  type  of  his 
greater  and  better  son,  and  descanting  beautifully  on  the  int^rity 
of  his  heart,  which  he  considered  as  importing  the  entire  and  in* 
dissqiuble  affection  he  bore  his  people,  in  his  own  peculiarly  happy 
way,  after  having  read,  *  He  guides  them  by  toe  skilfolness  of 
his  hands,'  he  suddenly  aad  as  in  joyful  ecstasy  exclaimed, 
'^  fWhat  hands  are  those  I  behold  stretched  out  for  my  guidance 
/Had  Maffjfon  I  handfi  ton^  ^nd  impressed  w|tb  crucifixion  naik  !-* 

then 


33^       Bardoue;  or,  the  Great  Lard  of  Mount  Taurus. 

then  I  am  passive — I  am  contented — I  am  gratefal.  O  Jemu ! 
tbottgh  thou  slayeit  me^  yet  will  I  trtist  in  thee.'— ^Then  t^anungi^ 
to  his  auditory,  and  laying  his  finger  on  the  text,  he  added»  *  Ves, 
my  dear  hearers.  He  here  shews  us  his  hands  and  his  side*  Let 
\m  be  ^ad,  now  we  see  the  Lord.* — Indeed,  my  beloved  Eqima,  I 
heard  little  more  during  the  entire  discourse.  1  saw'Him  who  had 
guided  my  parents  by  his  counsel,  and  has  received  them  to  glory  ; 
and  diought  I  could  say,  *  I  have  none  on  earth  I  desire  besides 
Him.'  But,  oh  the  treachery  of  my  heart !  As  the  solemnly  ex- 
pressive tones  of  the  organ  swelled  in  tender  and  pathetic  sounds 
to  that  verse  which  closed  the  service,-^ 

**  ^  The.  dearest  idol  I  have  known, 
Whate'er  that  idol  be. 
Help  me  to  tear  it  from  Thy  throne, 
And  worship  none  but  Thee  1*  '* — 

Neither  do  we  think  the  author  borne  out  in  teaching  his 
readiers  to  consider  et^ery  trivial  circumstance  in  their  Bves  as 
lie  spring  and  origin  of  some  important  eveiit.^  Thatevety, 
even  the  most  trivial  circumstance  in  our  lives  is  under  the  in* 

*  •  •  • 

flueoce  of  the  In  VISIBLE  hand,  we  know,  but  how  that  iuflu- 
enee  is  exercised>  and  in  what  manner  each  minor  event  is  di«, 
rccted  to  fulfil  the  great  ends  of  the  Divine  Govemnient,  ex* ! 
cept  ii^  very  fiew  cases,  we  neithei'  can,  opr  must  we  expect  to 
know.  AB'ta»M  it  inculcates  an*  ilnshaloed  eOnfidence  in^  our 
Almighty  Protector,  the  tale  before  us  is  excdlent,  but  when  it 
teach^  us  to  search  toe  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  his  Go»* 
vemmedt,  it  can  be  productive  only  of  di£Seulty!  and  disap* 
pointment. 


■'  -  -  -  1  ^1  -  •' .^..j.  it}-^\'.\ ..-  . 


Aft^.  VII.  Banlotte ;  or,  ih^  Great  Lord  of  Mount  Iazt- 
rut-:  OH  Eastern^  Tak*  Tramtuted  from  thf  French  of 
Adrian  di  Sarmgin,    ]2nio«   ppL  I87«  Sherwood  and  Co* 

X^HQUGH  the  ohanon  >vfaich  the  marvellous  p^ossesses,  in  the  ^ 
hands' of  a  writer  of  medemte  inventive  powers,  to  awaken 
curioeit^r  and'  teeuf e delighty  is  aloaost  resistless;  tbe  author  oT. 
BsiHkrtie  has  proved  himself  no  attapt  ia*  the  ukttgn  b^;  whicb 
our  fMfey'is^gen^raily'enciiaiiied  by  orieiital^  ficiiOD»    The  in- 
ctd^fttif'  of  ihe  tsiler,  whkil  posseiss  no  ^peat  interefit  in*  then»^ 
sd^er,  iti'e  irreatTibered  by  an  iMaHfttPand  tedious  all^ovjr;  wbid^« 
perpleites  thrnmid  in  Mlmiiistg  th^  ^iWoftto^  ^Ifli^q.  IW^ 
comj^anions  of  the  hero,  who   possesses  few  quahftcations  to 

recommend 


J 


Sekct  French  Idioms.  J9a9 

vecommend  him  to  our  respect  or  admiration^  are  an  old  goat 
«nd  a  young  antelope,  which  are  represented  as  gifted  \i'ith 
speech  and  reason*  In  the  dinmiement  of  the  fable,  ^e  re* 
cognise  Reason  personi6ed  in  the  oue^  and  Passion  personified 
in  the  other ;  the  various  changes  of  fortune  to  which  the  hero 
is  exposed^  being  brought  about,  by  these  imaginary  personages, 
ivho  act  as  his  monitors.  These  allegorical  personages,  are  but 
lininteresting  substitutes  for  the  genii  and  faries  of  oriental 
$tory ;  of  which,  however,  the  author  makes  sonfie  use,  though 
not  sufficient  to  relieve  the  tediousrtm  (ff  bis  morat. 


Abt.  VIII.  jin  Address  to  the  •Public  on  tJu  Commencement 
H/ (^  NeioTea^,  S^Q,    pp.42,    Haitghard.     1815. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  an  English  Lady  of.  Fwkion  at  Paris, 
£p.46*    Hatohard.     li&15« 

Having  nothing  fi^voun^ble  to  ait^auQ^  on  the  aiibject  of 
Ib^s^  pjEodvDctiQiif,  ^^  wmld  t^  who%  ^ilonl  r«%peqtH^  them, 
but  that  we  wish  to  give  their  authors,  who  are.  fMiofaatily  well- 
iatendiog  men,  a  littie '  adviee — tnot  to  set  up  for  refoiBiers. 
Nature  has  not  intended  that  either  should  figure,  unless 'in  a 
very  contracted  sphere ;  and  there,  we  have  onr  doubt«,  tliat 
their  busy  interference  would  be  rather  productive  of  good  than 
mischief.  The  framer  of  the  ''  Address  to  the  Public,''  has, 
however,  earned  a  much  harsher  reproof,  than  we  mean  to  give 
tbe  iuditer  of  ibe  "  Letter  to.  ^  lAdy  of  Fas^hion  i"  before  he 
undertakes  to  write  on  the  ;subject  of  Regeneration,  we  would 
recommend  him  to  consult  his  Catechism,  for  the  definition  of 
a  Sacrament ;  lie  will  then  probably  learn  to  speak  of  Baptism, 
in  terms  more  respeclfu'l,  than  to  represent  k,  as  *^  a  mere  out- 
ward ceremony."     P.  29* 


p«wwi»<yi— <i— ^i^»  I  ■  I  ■  I  I «      \n^    mm^i^fmmtmm^t^'im^^mmtm'^i^'^ 


Abt«  IX.  Select  Fnench  Idioms,  aipbabetictdJif  anvantpd.^ 
intended  to  facilitate' the  Progress  of  YouihiudhcAaqfrnUsm 
of  thgt  Language^  To  whifi^  ar,e  subjoined^  Notes  critical 
dud  explanfttoru,  on  Scot^9  French  Kecutil;  containing^  a. 
Translation  of  every  Id^iQmaticdl  Expression^,  or  difficult 
Phrase,  in  the  whole  of  that  Work,  By  an  Amateur  of  the 
French  iMnguutge.  aa&,  ^diahntgb ;  ifei4lNM»  Wtheadley, 
and  Co.  London.     ]i8l6» 

A  COiftiscTJio;*  of  Fr^nph.  Wioi»S;  was  a  schaol'-book  very, 
much  viauted^  af)4' wd^^M'^it  np  hesita^ctn  in.  recommending  this 

litlie 


.•*36  •   PfQgrimv^  Exereiuf^         ' 

,  which  ve  vould  hail  with  ap  enthiu^iasm  similiur  -to  ti^  idiioli 
seized  the  ten  thousand  as  deseribed  so  grandly  by  X^ophoAjr 
when  they  saw  the  Black  Sea,  after  so  far  conipleatlng  their  retreit 
,  frpm  Persia.    It  ia  impossible  to  foreet  their  shout  of— -tiie  aea ! 
the  sea !  which,  they  set  up  on  reacuiing  the  top  of  a  mountain 
.  that  ^ve  them  the  nrst  Tiew  of  it.    We  seem  to  hear  them  rend 
.  the  air  with  their  enthusiasm :  Greece  exdtes  in  us  a  similar  en- 
.  thusiaam  though  it  be  not  our  country  ;  and  though  it4s  interest!!^ 
.  jprmcipally  for  yvhat  it  has  been*    Hail  country  of  the  arts,  and 
muses  1    Land  of  our  love  and  devotion !    Birth-place  of  Lyculr- 
gus  and  Solon*  of  MiUiades  apnd  Leonidas,  of  %>attunQndas  and 
^Pbocion,  of  Anstides  and  JSocrates,  and  Plato,  and  Xenopbon-*^ 
<  of  poets-^of  oratprs^of  philosophets — of  ever^  thing  that  coida 
elevate  man  as  a;  creature  of  reason  capable  of  .unitatuig  the  divi- 
nity."     Vd.  I.  p.  144.  .       :         .      r 

We  hope  the  author  tjf  these  little  vohimeswiH  in  attoftek' 
edhion  expunge  much  dangerous  matter^  betides  some'  macctf- 
racies  of  expression^  such  as  the  following, 

'  «*  James  was  diico^^evod  wfvile  attempting  to  %  to  9ftmt9ti  4^ 
l^rouglit  back  to  Lmtdois  ^xhiere  nohody  vtiihed  io  mf  kimiu^'  *  Vlll;#. 
p.  dSi— -^'  The  haad4)f  .G(Sd  had  no  wAej^rMer^,  JoatceMdiMMiiigil 
so  profusely."    Vol.  V,  p.  92. 

We  disapprove  sda»^  of  tlie  political  principles^  wlwh  wiik 
4PQre  wisdaa^at  least  the  author  nright  have  kept  to  huttselt 


'Anr.  Xf.  Tragressive  Exercises^  adyoied  to  the  'Eton  Jccij: 
dence,  r&ith  easu  Examples  to  teach  noys  to  cjQnftrue  or  trans j 
laiefroni  the  Zafiiu    2^.  6d.     Longman  and  Gi>«   .  1SL5. 

Tni^AuthoF  of  this  useful  little  vvoi;k  was  the  late  Rev.  Jaiiicjj 
WinfifiLi,  of  Cheater  ;  and  it  was  originally  composed  for  tjbc 
use  of  his  pupils.  Hie  advantages  to  be  derixed  hy  iharSchoUr 
by  these  Progressive  Exercises,  are  unquestionably  considerable  V 


itis.tb^dke  w matter  of  atti|HJfle<lbat  this  attx4li^^l0^lb<^JBlon 
Aoddttide,  should  lla^Ea|»dlgrRasaed  thi«L>«iKkloiir«4iri0ns. 


■Ill     ^^>U>liiiH'' 


1  Weate  bvimd^'  iat JMBtiBe>  t^  i«iitr» oa» «Baileift  iIm^  InfiMf 
the  te'tk4>f ttbv'i^Uil^  Mr.  Godwin  .ww  ttthesl^.'  by  «» lefriicitop 
syonf,  to^  WmW'.i-^ikni  with  1mm  govdi^  grace  «m  'aiaJh^UM 
thdm  I**  *ii^%*l*ogl«?hg^«'*  thaf  hidy  to^diso^Wn 
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DIVINITY. 

The  Personiility  and  Office  of  the  Christian  Comforter  asserted  and  explained^ 
ID  a  Course  of  Sermons  preached  before  the  Uuiversiry  of  Oxford,  on  the  Lectnr» 
founded  bj  the  Rev.  J.  Bamptoo*  M.A.  Canon  of  Salisbury.  By  Reginald  He* 
ber,  M  Jl.  Rector  of  Hoduet,  Salop,  and  late  Fellow  of  All  Soul's  College.  8vo« 
13s. 

A  'Treatise  on  the  Records  of  the  Crestiozi,  and  on  the  moral  Attributes  of  the 
Creator,  with  particular  References  to  the  Jewish  History,  and  to  the  Consistency 
of  the  Priuciple  of  Population  with  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  the  Deity*  By 
Johu  Bird  Sumner,  M»A.    2  vols.  8vo.    II.  Is* 

The  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  ascertained  from  historical  Testimony  and  cir^ 
curastontial  Evidence.  By  the  Rev.  G.  &  Faber,  Rector  of  Long  Newton,  Yarm. 
dvpls.4to.    61.1^. 

Conciliatory  Suggestions  on  the  Subject  of  Regeneration,  founded  upon  a  recent 
Occurrence.    By  J.  W.  Cunningham,  M-A.  Vicar  of  Harrow,  &c.    Is. 
.  -  Observations  on  some  Controversies  respecting  Baptism.     By  Joseph  Holdea 
Pottj  Archdeacon  of  London.    2s. 

Two  Sermons  on  the  Occasions  of  the  public  Thanksgiving  for  Peace  in  the 
Years  1815  and  I8I69  the  Former  having  been  composed  in  the  prospective  Con- 
.tempiation  of  a  future  One.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hewitt,  Curate  of  Chesham^ 
.  in  the  County  of  Buckingham.     Ss. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  €hurch  of  St.  Anne,  Kew  Green,  en  Thurs- 
day* January  18,  181 6»  being  the  Dav  appointed  for  a  general  Thanksgiving  for 
the  Peace.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  lunstali  Haverfield,  A.M.  Chaplam  to  hit 
'  Boyai  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Ox- 
ford.   Is.  6d.' 

A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  delivered  at  Newberry.  By  John  Kitcat.  Is. 
A  Discourse,  preached  in  the  Episcopal  Chapei,  Cuwgate,  Edinburgh,  January 
18,  I816t  being  the  Day  appointed  by  the  Prince  Regent  for  a  Thanksgiving  for 
Peace.  By  Arch.  Alison,  L.L.B.  Prebendary  of  Sarum,  Rector  of  Rodington^ 
Vicar  of  !mgh  Ercal,  and  senior  Minister  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Cowgate, 
^£dlnburgh.     Is.  6d; 

St.  Paul's  Comparison  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  considered  in  a  Sermon. 
By  Joseph  Holden  Pott,  Archdeacon  of  London,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Field.    Is. 

Tlie  French  Preacher,  containing  select  Discourses,  translated  from  the  Works 

'of  the  most  eminent  French  Divines,  Catholic  and  Protestant;  with  btographical 

Notices  of  the  Authors,  &c.    To  which  is  prefixed  an  historical  View  of  the  r(*- 

/ormed  Church  of  France,  from  its  Origin  to  the  present  Time.    By  Ingram  Cob* 

hin.    8vo.    14s. 

Remarks  on  the  holy  League,  lately  entered  into  by  their  Majesties  the  Empe^ 

*XQr  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia^  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  wherein  they 

openly  proclaim  and  recommend  to  their  own  Subjects,  and  to  the  Christian  World 

'*t  large,  the  two  essential  and  distinguishing  Articles  of  the  New  Church,  culled . 

the  New  Jerusalem.    By  Robert  Hiudmarsh,  Author  of  Letters  to  the  late  Dr« 

Priestley,  &c.    Is. 

A  Letter  to  the  Unitarian  Christians  in  South  Wales,  occasioned  by  the  Ani* 
inadversions  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  B^hop  of  $t.  David's,  &c.  &c.  By  Tho* 
mas  Belsham,  Minister  of  tUe  Chapel  in  Essex-street.    4s.  6d. 

The  Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  Sect  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  (still  whtmsi* 
cally  enough  styling  itielf  the  Church  of  England)  made  ^c^riptural  in  Point  oT 
Xanguage,  if  not  in  ita  Mode  of  Address  to  Uie  one  only  true  God,  &c.     8vo. 
Vs.8d. 

Postscript  to  the  *<  Rejection  of-  Reason,*'  consisting  of  further  Arguments 
against  the  Unitarians. 

Hone  Subsicivse,  or  a  Refutatfoot  ^£  the  popular  Opinion  that  Peace  will  uiti* 
mately  prevail  over  the  whole  Wdm.  Bv  Jeremiah  Jackson,  A.M.  Vicar  of 
Swaffham-Butbeck,  and  late  FeIl4wof  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    4s. 

Reasons  for  not  answering  Mt*  Oisbome's  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Olouctster^ 
Sn  a  Letter  to  a  Friend .    By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln.    S^s. 
.  2  S€ripttira 

▼»t.  ▼.  acAftcv  9  1816. 
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Scripture  Character* ;  or  »  pradiitl  Improvement  of  the  principal  Histories  of 
the  01^  and  New  TottaiBent.  By'Tbomas  Robinson.  M.A.  late  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary's,  Leicester,  and  fellow  of  txintty  College,  Cambridge.  Abridged  for  ther 
Use  of  young  PenoiU.    If  mo.   7s.  6d. 

Thottfihrs  on  UniYOrtal  Peace :  a  Sermon,  delivered  on  Thursday,  Jan.  18, 
.1816,  the  Day  of  National  Thanksgiving.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmer$» 
Hijiister  of  the  Iron  Chnrcb,  Glasgow.    Svo.    Is.  6d. 

A  contise  Report  of  the  Proceedings  oo  the  Trial  6f  the  late  Action  brought  by 
James  Webster  Wedderbnm  Webster,  Esq.  and  Lad  v  Francis  his  Wife,  against  tins 
tUitor  of  the  St.  James*s  Chronicle,  for  a  libeL  Taken  in  Short-hand  by  Mr*  W« 
B*  Guniey,  Short.hand  Writer  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  Ss. 
•  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Court  Maarttal,  holden  oa  Board  his  Majesty's 
Ship  Aibion,  in  Sbeernesi  Harbour,  October  16,  1815f  on  Charges  exhibited  by 
Capt.  Sam.  Botcher,  late  of  his  Majefty'%  Ship  Antelope,  against  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  George  Stnart,  late  of  hit  Majesty 'a  Ship  Newcastle*    ^ 

MxnieAi. 
-    An  Epitome  of  Juridical  or  Forensic  Medicine,  containing  the  Tests  and  Anti- 
dotes of  Poisons:  with  Observations  op  Hanging,  Drownings  I^unacy,  Child- 
murder.  Abortion,  &c.    By  George  Edward  Male,  M,D.  Physician  to  tbe  Bir- 
mingham Hospital.    7s. 

*■  A  general  System  of  Toxicology,  or  Treatise  on  Poisons  drawn  from  the  Mine* 
ral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Kingdoms,  considered  as  to  their  Relations  with  Phy- 
siology, Pathology,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  By  M.  P.  Orfile,  M.D.  of  the 
l^aculty  of  Paris,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Translated 
irom  the  French.    15s. 

Rudiments  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  human  Body,  consistins  of 
Tables,  &c.  compiled  fur  the  Use  of  Students  beginning  their  Researches.  By  T. 
I.  Aruuger,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.    8vo.    48. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  London  m  1814,  or  a  Parallel  of  the  English  and 
French  Surgery,  preceded  by  same  Observations  on  the  London  Hospitals*  By 
Philihert  Joseph  Rouz,  Doctor  in  Surgery,  &c.  Translated  from  the  French.  8vo. 
'  Three  Lectures  on  Crauiological  Physiognomy,  in  which  the  Opinions  of  Drs» 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  controverted.  Delivered  before  the  City  Philosophical 
Society.    By  a  Member.    8vo.    8s. 

HISTOBY.    , 

. ,    A  brief  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  in  1814 ;  from  the  Passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the 

ftUied  Armies,  down  to  the  Battle  and  Capitulation  of  Paris.    By  John  Wallace^ 

Jb^&q.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service. 

Peninsular  Sketches  during  a  recent  Tour.    By  John  Milford,  jon..    9s« 
Sketciies  in  Flanders  and  Holland.    By  Robert  Hills.    4to.   51. 5s. 

.   The  Congress  of  Vienna.    By  M.  de  Fradt.    Translated  from  the  French.   8vflu 

IQs.  ^d. 

POLZTICAX.. 

An  Answer  to  a  Pamphlet,  called  '<  Tbe  Claims  of  the  British  Navy ;  by  an 
^Id  Post  Captain.*'     By  a  Friend  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 

A  Reply  to  Mr.  Rlcardo*s  Proposals  for  an  Economical  and  Secure  Currency. 
3y- Thomas  Smith,  Attthor  of  an  Essay  on  Money,  &c.     Ss.  ^ 

Speech  of  Pascoe  Grenfeld,  Esq.  M.  P.  un  Transactions  subsisting  betwixt  the 
Public  and  the  Bank  of  England  ;  with  an  Appendix.     8vo.    4s.  6d. 

A  short  Address  to  the  People  of  England,  upon  the  important  Subject  of  the 
proposed  Continuance  of  the  Income  or  Property  Tax.   By  a  Barrister.     Is.  6d^ , 

A  Letter  from  Montague  Burgoyne,  Esq.  to  the  Freeholders  of  Essex,  on  the 
Subject  of  the  late  Meeting  at  Chelmsford,  to  petition  agmnst  the  Property 
Jax.    Is.  , 

Further  Proceedings  of  the  Hoi^.  House  of  Assembly,  at  Jamaioa»  relative  ta 
.  ^e  Sloive  Registry  Bill ;  contaiidng  the  Report  made  to  that  Houset  Decembe'c 
COth  last :  together  with  the  Evidence  taken  fipon  Oath»  to  which  die  Report 
refi»rs. 

^-  A  lew  Observations  on  the  Continuance  of  the  Property  Tax»  md  the  Banger 
of  a  great  Military  Eitablishmept,  to  oar  Freedom  aod  Liberty^    By  ft.  Friend  t» 
.the  Coostittttion.    Is* 
" /  -"^ 
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Xh»  Tfop^rty  T>x  coDtidered,  ivith  Keference  to  its  reneyali  on  ft  Finn  to 
Word  Relief  te  all  Classes.    By  a  Member  of  LincolnVInn.  2s'. 

The  Reviewer  Reviewed  ;  or  soae  cursory  Observations  upm  an  Article  in 
hht  Cbristiaii  Observer,  for  January,  1816»  respecting  the  Slave  Registry  Bill  t 
in  a  Letter  to  a  Member  ef  Parliament.     By  Thomas  Venables.    Is.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  uf  Agricultural  Distress.  By  W.  Jacob,  Esq. 
7*R>S.    Ss.  ^d. 

Th^Kghts  on  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  present  Depressed  State  of 
Agricultural  Produce.  Addressed  to  toe  Consideration  of  those  who  have  Pro« 
per^  in  the  Funds.    6d. 

Tne  Speech  of  Charles  Westerot  M«  P.  on  the  distressed  state  of  the  Agri* 
culture  of  the  Kingdom.    Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  a  friend  in  Devonshire,  on  the  Present  Situation  of  the  Country* 
By  A.  H.  Roldsworth,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Dartmouth.    Is. 

'  An  fixposure  of  some  of  the  luiiyierous  Mistatements  and  Misrepreaentations» 
contained  in  a  Pamphlet,  coounouly  known  by  the  Name  of  Mr.  Marry afs  Pam* 
phlct,  entitled  •'  Thoughts  on  the  AboHlbn  ot  the  Slave  Trade,"  &c.  &e.  t$,  6d« 
-  The  Crisis  ;  or  a  Letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  stating  the  true 
Cause  of  the  present  alarming  State  ef  the  Country,  with  a  Remedy,  at  oufe 
uit,  easy,  and  efficacious,  the  whole  deduced  from  unerring  Principles.  ,  Ss.  6d« 
^  Letter  the  First,  being  a  Defence  of  the  Bill,  for  the  Registration  ef  Slaves.  B/ 
James  Stephen,  Esq.  in  Letters  to  Willian  Wilber force,  Esq.  M.  P.    Sa. 

Observations  on  a  late  Pamphlet  en  the  Claiois  of  the  British  N4vy. ,  By  a 
^ong  Civilian.    8vo,    2a. 

Two  Letters  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  ptesent  Situation  of  the  lAnded 
Interest,  and  the  intended  partial  Repeal  of  the  Income  Tax.    Is. 

The  Interference  of  the  Bridsh  Legislatsrf  in  the  Internal  Coneemsof  the  West 
Jndia  Islands,  respecting  their  Slaves,  deprecated.  By  a  sealous  Advocate  for 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.    2s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  a  Reduction  of  the  Interest  of  the  National  Debt^  proving  that 
ihis  is  the  onlv  possible  Means  of  relievUig  the  Distresses  of  the  Commercial  aod 
Agricultural  Interests.    By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.    8vo.    9s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Distresses,  anH 
the  Efficacy  of  reducing  the  Standard  of  the  Silver  Currency  towards  their  Reliet 
Bjr  C.  R.  Prmsep,  Esq. 
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Alastor  i  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude:  with  other  Poems.  By' Percy  Qyshe 
Shelley.    6vo.    5s. 

The  Voyage  to  India,  January,  1813.  In  Fonr  Epistles,  addressed  te  « 
JPrieftd.    Epistle  I.    5s, 

An  Elegy  on  the  National  CTiaracter.    By  Peter  Pratt.     Is. 

The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Sunday  Schools,  in  Three  Cantos.  By  George 
If'Cftrthy,  Jan.  Surgeon,  Halstead,  Essex.    Bvo.    ds^  6df 

Moscow  :  By  Mrs.  Uenry  Rolls.    8vo.    ^  fid. 

Leaves.    3vo.    9s. 
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l%e  Soldier  of  Fortune  ;  an  Historical  and  Political  Romance.  By  Captain 
jfiMhCp  Author  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Book,    8vo.    2  vols..    14s. 

XISCELlAWIXa. 

On  the  late  Persecvtion  of  the  Protestants  in  )he  South  of  France.  By  Helen 
lHaria  Williams.    5s.  6id« 

The  French  Account  of  the  last  Campaign  of  Bonaparte  ;  with  a  Plan  of  tba 
.Battle  of  Waterloo.    By  Captain  Thompson,  78th  Regiment.    5s. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  c2f  the  British  Specimens  deposited  in  the  Geological 
Collection  of  the  Royal  Institution.  By.WiUiam  Thomas  Brande,  F.R.8. 
8vo.  '9s.' 

The  FIy-6sber*s  Guide  ;  illnltrated  by  coloured  Plates,  representtiig  upwards 
of  Forty  of  the  most  useful  Flies,  accurately  copied  from  Nature.  By  George 
C  Batnbr^dge.     8vo.    16s.   . 

Lectures  on  all  the  Eighty-pne  Degrees  of  Free-Masonry.  10s.  6d. 
•    A  Pattern  for /Parish  Clerks  ;  being  Letters  written,  by  an  obscure  Member  of 
Chat  Fraterpity  :  selected  from  ax^  occasional  Correspondenpe  with  the  |Iditor.  9s. 
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Three  Lectures  on  Craniological  Fhyaio£noiDy»  in  vrhich  tlie  Opinions  oif  Drtf  ' 
Gail  and  Spurzheim,  are  controverted* 

Annual  Gleanings  of  Wit  and  Humonr,  in  Prose  and  Verse  ;  consisting  of  • 
Selection  of  Anecdotes,  Bon  Mots»  Epigrams,  En)gnias»  and  £pitaphi|,  with  soae 
choice  Heceipts,  Facts,  Sentiments,  &c.  &g.  chie^  gleaned  from  the  numerous 
Periodical  Works  and  Journals  of  the  Day,  both  Foreign  and  English ;  with 
^nany  Original  Pieces,  bv  a  celebrated  Wit  of  the  Age.  S  vols.  18mo«  7a» 
or  on  royal  paper,  10s.  6d* 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

WOBKS   IN   THB    PRESS. 

A  Volume  of  Sermons,  by  Mr.  Archdeacon  Daubeny, 
A  Volume  of  Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects,  for  Families 
and  Parochial  Congregations. 

A  new  Edition  of  Grays  JVorks,  mth  many  unpublished 
liettersi  edited  by  Mr.  Mitfoyd* 

A  Biographical  Memoir  of  Bonaparte,  and  of  his  MimsterSj 
Generals,  &c.  by  the  late  Marquis  cJe  Lavallee. 

The  Travels  of  Colonel  Keatif^e  in  Europe  and  Jfrica. 
,    The  Journal , of  a  Ten  Years*  Residence  at  Tripoli,  in 
Africa,  from  the  original  Correspondence  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  Mkhard  Tully,  Esq.  the  British  Consul. 

Amusements  in  Retirement,  by  the  Author  of  the  PAihsophif 
of  Nature^ 

' .  The  seventh  and  eighth  Volumes  of  Can^belfs  Lives  of  the 
Admirals,  commenced  by  the  hie  Henry  Redhead  Yorke. 

A  Volume  of  Sermons,  by  Mr.  Booth,  Author  of  an  Analy^ 
tical  Introduction  to  the  English  Language. 
.  The  Condemned  Cell,  or  i)evotions,  Sc^.  suited  to  Convicts 
under  Sentence  of  Deaths  by  the  Rev.  James  Rudge,  Curate  of 
'Limehouse. 

A  small  Pocket  Edition  of  Mr.  Goodis  New  Version  of  iHt 
iPsabns* 

An  Essay  on  Weights  and  Measures,  comprising  a  View  of 
Standards,  both  Ancient  and  Modem,  with  Remarks  on  the 
Principles  and  Provisions  of  a  Bill  now  before  Parliament^ 
'^entitled  ^'  A  Bill  for  ascertaining  and  establishing  Uniformity 
of  Weights  and  Measures/'  by  Dr.  P.  Kel^y,  Author  of  thi 
Universal  Cambist,  &c. 

The  Physician's  Practical  Companion,  or  a  Physico*Chi- 
Tui^ical  Synopsis  of  Modern  Medicin^>  arranged  in  Alphabeti- 
cal ,  Dissertations,  by  Dr.  Adam  Doibj^  of  Worcester ^  in  an 
Octavo  Volume. 

A  new  Edition  of  Dr.  Pinckard^s  Notef  on  the  West  Indies, 
'^ith  additional  Letters  front  Martinique,  Jamaica,  and  Si, 
^Domingo,  and  a  Plan  for  the  Emancipation  of  die  Slaves- ia 
the  West  Indies. 

A  Descriptive  Essmf  on  Spectacles,  and  the  Apparatus  used 
.to  assist  imperfect  Vision  in  th^  human  Eye^  by  Mr.  C.  Bluni^ 
Pptician. 
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Art.  I.    A  Letter    to    W.   Wilberforce,    Esg^    containing 
.    Remarks  on  the  Reports  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  ani 

African  Institution,  Ssc,     By  Robert  Thorpe,  LL.D.  Chief 

Justice  of  Sierra  Leone,     Rivingtons.     1815. 
I  J.  A  LetteY  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  from 

Z.  Macaulay,  Esq.  occasioned  by  Dr.  Thorpes  Pamphlets 

Hatchard.     1815. 
III.  Special  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution, 

respecting    the  Allegations    contained    in    Dr,    Thorpe^s 

Pamphlet.     Hatchard.     1815. 
JV.  Ninth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution. 

Hatchard.     1815. 

V.  Reply  '^  Point  by  Point"*  to  the  Special  Report  of  the  Di* 
rectors  of  the  African  Institution.  By  R,  Thorpe,  LL.D» 
Kivingtons.     )815. 

VI.  Postscript  to  the  Reply  ^'  Point  by  Point,*'  being  a  Reply 
also  to  the  Matters  cotitained  in  the  Ninth  Report  of  the 
African  Institution.     Rivingtons.     1815. 

yil.  Thoughts  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  with  Re* 
marks  on  the  African  Institution,  ^c.  Second  Edition, 
3vo.     pp.  0^35.    4s.  6({.     Richardson.     1815. 

In  the  year  1791>  &  society  of  gentlemen  was  formed^  called 
the  Skrra  Leone  Company.  The  professed  objects  of  the  in- 
stitution were^  in  the  words  of  its  first  report,  ^'  to  encouri^e 
trade  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa^  to  promote  cultivation^  ad- 
vance civilization/  diffuse  morality,  and  induce  some  attention 
to  a  pure  system  of  Religion  in  Africa;  and  above  all-^not  to 
tsuffer  their  servants  to  have  the  slightest  connexion  with  the 
Slave  Trade ;  neither  to  buy,  sell,  or  employ  any  one  in  a  state 
of  slavery^  and  to  repress  the  traffic  as  far  as  their  influence 
would  extend."     The  chairman  and  leading  member  of  the 
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company^  vf^s  the  late  Mr.  H.  Thornton.    The  deputy  chair-* 
men  were,  successively^  Philip  Sansom,  Esq.,  Charles  Grants 
Esq.,  and  Lord  Teignmouth.    Among  the  efficient  directors 
iivere  Lord  Barham,  Mr.  Thorny  Clarkson,  Hon.  E*  J.  Eliot^ 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Babiiigton,  Mr.  Parry,  Mr.  Prinsess,  Mr. 
Granville  Sharp,  8cc.  After  sixteen  ye^s  struggle  with  all  the  dif- 
ficu^tiei  c^useguent  on  such  an  undertal^ing,  from  yarious  causes 
their  funds  were  found  to  be  nearly  exhausted.     An  application 
was  then  made  to  parliament  in  their  favour,  who  liberally  grant- 
fsd  them  nearly  100,000/.  afi  a  reimbursement,  in  great  part,  of 
the  expences  incurred.     On  the  1st  of  January,  1808,  the  co« 
lony  was  surrendered  to  the  crown*    The  recommendations  and 
suggestions,  however,  of  the  directors  of  the  former  company, 
^ere,  in  most  instances,  attended  to  by  Government,  on  a^uming 
the  management  of  the  colony ;  these  gentlemen,  in  the  mean 
{ime,  formed  themselves  into  another  ostensible  body,  called  the 
'<  African  Institutipij,"  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  same 
lauc^bl^  designs,  which  had  been  the  objects  of  the  Sierf^ 
^one  Company.     Subscriptions  were  solicited,  reports  pub- 
lished, and  much  progress  was  supposed  to  have  been  made^ 
whep  fibout  the  epd  of  the  year  1814,  a  pamphlet  appear^di# 
written  by  LJr.  Thor|)e,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony,  preferring 
charges  of  the  most  serious  natqre,  both  against  the  directors  of 
thp  Sierra  Leone  Company,  and   of  the  Africap  Institptiop, 
This  pamphlet  was  referred  by  the  directors  of  the  latter  insti- 
tution, to  t|)e  committee  for  Sierra  Lepne  affairs^  who,  in  June, 
\^\5,  published  ^,  Special  Report,  in  answer  to  the  charges 
brou^^ht  against  both  societies   by   Dr.  Thorpe,  pronouncing 
%\iem  vague,  indefinite,  and  ut)fot)nded.    About  the  same  time 
appearepi,  a  l^tt^r  f\vm  Mr.  Z.  Macaulayto  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, the  president  of  the  African  Institution,   exculpating 
l)iip»Q^f  ^roqi  tl^e  accMsatioQs  preferred  against  him  as  secretary 
of  {be  former  soiiiety,  and  as  a  director  of  the  latter.     In  Sep.. 
tember,  1815,  ^  Reply  '*  Point  by  Point"  to  the  Special  Re^ 

Eort  was  published  by  l)r.  Thorpe,  in  which  he  labours  to  sub- 
iantiat^  bia  f<iri3)^r  chafg^R,  %n4  to  sh(^w  the  waakqess  and  fa\r 
lacy  0f  the  d^f^nce.  In  Qptpb^r,  t)ie  niuth  regular  Report  pf 
1^  Ijistitntion  appieared^  yihkh,  as  it  contained  piatter  in  w)iip^ 
iba  character  ot  i?i?f  Tlioyp^  WM  WolvoJ,  was  ag^p  §t^wer^ 
by  bini  in  a  Post^Pfip*  to  lhp  liftply  ^'  Point  by  Poifli."  SMcb 
(hen,  as  far  as  Prtncipiite  M^  cppc^OKfl,  ip  t,h^  st^tp  qf  tl^e  cppr 
Isoveisyi  at  p«MBt,  and  §|iPh  ia  t(i^  fvi^eucj^  Hppn  ^b^cb  tN 
|iublic  are  to  ffwm  thpif  det^rfnil^MAQt 

The  ques^on  befp«e  tbe  ytuMc  ifl  of  %  jfpfy  gfav^  a(i^  ivMlpnb 
rat  naluno,  hm^  ff^hiog  biW  4mii  Aili  ^yftfther  tvfg  %^qsm^ 
iipitit^tiQiis^  patronized  by  thg  ir)Oft  df^tinguished  personages, 
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fid  profcming  Ibe  most  humane  and  generous  purposes^  have 
not,  first,  by  an  ulter  ne^ct  of  the  objects  committed  to  their 
car^  forfei^d  their  title  to  public  esteem  ;  and  secondly,  by  en^ 
Ijouraging  the  practice  of  thpse  very  barbarities  which  they  were 
designed  to  repress,  have  not  been  carrying  on  a  series  of 
VQpo«tiire  and  fraud. 

So  zealous  are  we  in  the  real  cause  of  the  abolition,  and  so 
ardent  m  our  desire  to  extend  the  blessings  of  civilisation  to  anV 
part  of  Afiica,  that  we  diould  be  very  slow  to  listen  to  any 
charges  brought  against  an  institution^  formed  to  promote  tfae^e 
praifiewortby  and  uoble  ends.  The  accusations,  however  of 
jOr.  Thorpe  are  too  earnest  and  too  reiterated  not  to  force 
themselves  upon  our  attention,  while  the  local  jsituation  which 
he  held  adds  weight  and  consideration  to  bis  testimony.  It  is  a 
controversy  iu  which  the  public  is  bound  to  take  d  cautious 
steady,  but  a  decided  part,  as  upon  their  determination  must 
j^t  the  claims  of  the  African  Institution  to  their  confidence  and 
support.  It  will  be  our  purpose,  without  either  a  partial  or 
a  party  spirit,  to  introduce  them  to  a  few  of  the  principal  points 
of  the  question,  from  whicii  its  general  bearings  may  with  tole- 
rable accuracy  be  ascertained. 

To  the  accusations  of  Dr.  Thorpe  against  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company,  the  directors  of  the  African  Institution,  as  identified 
with  the  fomaer,  both  in  the  ends  to  be  pursued,  and  in  the 
persons  concerned,  has  t^kea  upon  itself  to  reply.  Th^  two 
first  charges,  ^hich  Dr.  Thorpe  prefers  against  the  company  are 
those  of  monopoly  in  their  trade,  and  of  mystery  in  the  exhaus- 
tion of  their  finances.  On  the  first  of  these  we  shall  not  dw^ 
as  so  much  appears  to  be  said  on  both  sides  without  determiniM 
the  question,  which  at  last  is  not  much  to  our  present  purpose 
To  the  second  they  vei^?  properly  reply,  that  their  affairs  Have 
been  four  times  the  subject  of  parliamentary  enquiry,  in  iBe 
course  of  which  investigation,  it  did  not  appear  that  their  funds 
were  raisai^hed.  With  this  answer,  we,  who  were  not  sub- 
scribers to. the  company's  stiKrk,  profess  ourselves  perfectly 
satisfied.  Otherwise  we  might  have  been  tempted  to  have  pur- 
sued the  enquiry  ftuthcr,  and  to  have  entered  into  a  stricter  txa- 
nination  of  the  unproductive  expenditure  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  than  the  rough  and  mibalanced  account  in  the  anl 
pettdix  svill  at  preseai  enalble  us;  % 

The  next  accusation  is>  that  the  best  servants  of  the  compa/iy 
were  obliged  to  seek  establishments  under  the  native  chiefs  and 
were  by  Ihis  means  forced  into  the  Slave  Trade.  The  fact  Is 
acknowledged  m  the  8|^ial  Report,  and  appears  also  in  evi- 
dence Mote  partianieiH:.  The  Special  Report  however  denies 
that  Ihisewwie  the  Hh  senancs  o#  the  company,  because  they 
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embarked  in  the  Slave  Trade.  That  they  were,  however^  the 
best  servants  of  the  compaoy  before  this  transaction  remains  unr 
^contradicted^  ^nd  that  they  are  still  now  in  repute  appears  from 
ihe  circumstance  of  one  being  at  present  Mr.  Macaulay's  agent 
at  Sierra  Leone,  and  another  Sheriff  of  the  Colony.  It  is  also 
somewhat  remarkable,  that,  although  these  men  were  under  a 
bond  jto  the  pon>pony5  with  a  severe  penalty  attached  to  it,  not 
to  eugs^e  in  the  Slave  Trade,  the  penalty  was  never  enforced. 

Dr.  Thorpe,  fourthly,  charges  the  company  with  failing  in 
their  epgogements  to  the  Nova  Scotian  settlers.     To  these  were 
promised  upon  their  arrival^  twenty  acres  of  land  to  each  man^ 
.ten  to  each  woman,  and  five  to  each  xrhild.     Of  this  quantity 
of  land,  it  is  allowed  that  only  one-fifth  was  actually  grautcd. 
'The  remaining  four-fifths  was,  as  the  Special  Report  asserts,  re- 
peatedly offered,  but  that  the  ofier  was  for  obvious  reasons  re- 
peatedly declined.  .  Against  this  assertion  is  produced  a  petition 
jroni  these  very  Nova  Scotia  settlers  to  the  directors  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company,  as  early  ^s  lyQ^r  bitterly  complaining  of  the 
lion-performance  of  the  company's  promise.    The  Special  Re- 
\  port  ihep  goj3s  on  \o  assert,  that  as  a  proof  of  the  just  inten- 
tions of  the  company,  they  stipulated,  on  the  transfer  of  the 
^colony  to  gpvernment,  for  the  performance  of  the  engagements^ 
It  is  surely  rather  extraordinary,  that,  during  the  long  time  iii 
which  they  held  the  cplony  in  their  hands,  the.  company  shoul4 
think  it  inexpedient  to  perform  their  promises,  but  that  on  its  sur-r 
,  render,  they  ^hpuld  feel  so  am^ious  tq  grant  away-r-what  could 
be  po  longer  their  own.    As,  however,  to  the  amende  honour^ 
ffble,  come  when  it  may,  we  can  raise  no  objection,  the  Com- 
pany must  have  their  due  share  of  credit  in  this  transaction. 

Dr.  Thofpe  ne^t  charges  th0  Directors'  with  n^lecting  to 
!  furniah  the  settlers  with  implements  of  husbandry,  and  withdis^ 
..couraging,  frqm  intf^rested  motives,  cultivation  in  the  colony. 
"The  fir3t  of  these  chargjBs  is  met  by  thp  Special  Report  with  a  di- 
rect denial,  and  in  this  sta^e  of  assertion  and  counter  assertion,  the 
matter  stands.    Up^n  the  second  more  important  question,  as  it 
involvf?8  the  policy  of  the  Company,  we  shall  dwell  at  a  more 
considerable  length.    The  Special  Report  asserts,  th^t  eyery  at-? 
tention  was  paid  to  the  cause  of  cultivation,  that  various  adyan-r 
tages  w^e  held  out,  find  {M'emimiis  proposed  to  those  w^  might 
engage  in  agriculture;  that  a  fi|fms|iod  garden;  pf  ^xppifltmpa% 
were  in^tit|ited,  the  former  under,  the  superintendance  .af .  Dr. 
Afzelius,  an  eminent  botanist  in  tfae  Uniyersityof  UpQal,  that 
valuable  plants  and  seeds  were  sent  out  niore  ikm  Ql1f:e,  and  that 
iiothing  was  neglected  wliich  might  promote  tbe  iptereata  «tf  oul- 
tivation.    That  notwithstanding  all  these,  ejcerliops  ji^tivaiion 
^  ^as  at  a  very  low  ebb  the  Sjpeci^  RepQ^t  ^l)^ V9i  Mf^gps  <Hii?r 

.  .    V  pauses 
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causes  for  the  failure — the  gene'ral  indisposition  of  the  settlers  ta 
agriculture,  iind  their  preference  to  any  other  means  of  mainte* 
nance — the  insurrection  of  the  colonists  in  1800 — thecooibina- 
tion  of  the  natives  against  the  colony  in  1802 — the  uncertainty  . 
of  the  ihhabitahts  as  to  the  future  evacuation  of.  the  colony  till 
the  determination  of  Parliament  was  known.  For  the  success 
of  their  e9[ertions  in  a  subsequent  period  the  framers  of  the  Spe^ 
cial  Report  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Thompson,  tb%  first 
governor  of  the  colony,  after  it  had  been  surrendered  to  the 
crown.  His  words  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State^  Lord 
Gaafclereagh,  are  as  follows : 

**  I  have  the  honouf'  to  report  to  your  Lordship,  that  I  found  tho 
appearances  of.  the  colony,  in  ihany  respects,  more  favourable 
thaH  I  had  any  reason  to  expect.  The  quantity  of  stock  of  all 
Idnds  which  fill  the  streets  of  the  settlement,  and  the  very  respect* 
able  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  are  strong  indications  of.  pros- 
perity and  of  the  increase  of  domestic  industry.^'  .    , 

Now  giving  this  testimQny  its  full  weight,  it  catiudt  surely  be. 
referred  only  to  the  commercial  and  not  to  the  agricultural  state 
of  the  colony.  It  is  not  farming,  but  mercantile  stock,  that 
could  fill  the  streets  of  a  colony ;  to  bring  this  testimony,  there- 
fore, to  prove  the  advanced  state  of  agriculture  and  cultivation,  . 
is  not  quite  dealing  fair  with  the  public.  In  a  subsequent  pas«r 
Sage>  however,  the  principal  point  of  the  question  will  be 
found* 

**  Mr.  Thorpie  would  insinuate  that  the  Company  discnu- 
raged  cultivation  in  the  Colony,  for  the  sake  of  the  rice  trade . 
which  they  carried  oa ..  for  its  supply.  The  Cojnpany  did 
indeed  take  great  pains  to  supply  the  Colony  with  rice  and 
cattle,  whenever  circumstances  like  those  which  have  now  been 
mentioned  rendered  such  a  supply  peculiarly  needful.  I'hey  alsp 
made  a  point  of  purchasing  the  rice  which  was  ofiered  for  sale  by 
the  natives,  with  a  view  6f  encouraging  their  industry,  as  well  as 
redeeming  the  pledge  they  had  given  of  affording  them  a  market 
for  their  commodities ;  but  there  Was  no  branch  of  their  trade  by 
which  they  appear  to  have  sustained  heavier  losses,  than  by  this. 
It  proved  almost  uniformly  a  losing  traffic*''    P.  22. 

.  Now  the  same  complaint  which  !Dr.  Tliorpe  makes  against 
the.  company  was  made  as  early  as  1793,  by  the  Nova  Scotia 
settlers,  who  complain  that  the  agent  of  the  Company  created  . 
a  monopoly  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  they  sold  at  a 
profit  of  iOO  per  cent,  contrary  to  their  agreement,  which  pro-' 
mised  them  the  same  articles  at  a  profit  only  of  five  per  cent. 
In  addition  to  this^  Dr.  Thorpe  produces  an  e;(tract  from  another 

letter 
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letter  bf  OoVehior  ThoftifAon^  dsfed  Aogmt  14,  ltf09,  whiril 
will  pre^eht  to  the  reacfer  some  odier  views  c/t  the  silbject. 


.«-» .  — 


**  I  have  hot  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  Agents  of  the  Sierra 
Ledhb  Company  clearly  s<m  it  to  be  rteir  interest  that  the  Colony 
^(iuld  not  b^  cultivated.    It  is  ttue  they  pretended  to  encourage 
^tiTti'^fttioti;  but  they  took  care  alway^  to  le^ve  good  and  efficient 
w^%tit  in  the  other  scale.     Who  would  culti^te,  when  he  did  !n(ii 
Biftbw  tirhether  hit  land  was  secure  to  his  cUldreti  or  to  hift^s^ff? 
Who  wkfld,  ettltivftU^,  wfiett,  for  want  of  any  stifficiettt  fdrce  td 
jfpoitce  re^eet^biiH^  in  the  eyids  of  the  ti^itiTes,  ever^  mdn  wl(i 
.afraid  to  go  without  the  wall  of  the  town,  fdr  ftBBt  of  bmxig  nttr^ 
dered?  And  now  to  prove  the  allegation^  the  Agents  of  the  Siena 
t^eone  Company  were  the  dealer^  in  the  European  and  American 
^60%.    fi*  the  inhabitants  did  not  cultivate,  they  eniployed  them^ 
felves  in  sooie  other  way/  (pVjncipally  on  public  wor^)  for  whicK 
{fcby  rec^ved  Wflper  ptoney.    ThW  pliper  money  they  were  obligea 
{6  dtcfifaWge  for  goods  from  the  Agents  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Coni-^ 
pany  to  buy  rice  /bom  1%e  natives.    Had  rice  been  gi^own  ih  the 
Colony,  it  jfould,  have  taken  froi^i  the  custom  of  the  shops  kept 
Sy  the  Affents.    It  is  no  wonder  they  were  not  y^ry  zealous.    I 
yerily  beaeve  this  to  be  a  true  state  of  the  fact.    Many  of  the  ca« 
lumni'es  an^  inventions  of  the  Agents  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Com- 
pany seem  to  point  in  the  same  direction.    When  I  moved  ift  party 
bf  th%  Natives  of  Bambarra  into  the  mountains,  a  death  blow  td 
iVSf  pkns  and  a  i^ignal  for  cultivation  that  never  iviU  be  for^Vten; 
^  ^fk  told  &aA  we  w^^e  forming  a  banditti  tb  plunder  the  Cai^- 
Bada  fields,  (for,  God  help  them,  they  had  nothing  else  to  plunde^ 
that  they  would  be  joined^  by  the  natives,  that.tbejr  woiiJld^»-iii 
^hort,  there  was  no  end  of  it."    Dr.  Thorjpe.    IMI. 

T6  fSk  Mdetice  of  Governor  Thbin^n;,  the  framers  of  tW 
^j^ecrM  Rep^irt  cantiot  objefct,  ^s  tlrdy  appfear  diwirdtiSoiisDWe 
'htctMHs  6{  pressing  it  into  the  service.  We  couTd  lirave  Wished 
ihat  tlhls  gentleman^  instead  of  having  been  sent  by  some  in- 
piience  or  another  to  a  distant  part  of  tlie  ^obe,  hi^  teen 
]^rought  home  to  have  givein  that  copfous,  dear,  and  decisive 
^▼icknce  ^>ipon  this  important  business^  wUcb  niusi  for  ever 
imMe  set  tbe  oiaitet  at  rest. 

if  pen  the  eduction  of  a  few  Africa^  bojs  in  Eo^ud^  nitieb 
money  was  expended ;  from  all,  however,  we  can  fairly  collect, 
^t^fe're  abpeais  to  hiv^e  bten  miich  more  sh6w  ihih  itftiSity  Mthc 
M'^siirk  i'hfe  fepeclM  Report  as'seVts  M  e^i^tetfce  of  lofc^ 
mdiiii  for  tWe  children  both  of  the  cblotiifets  and  ^  ttie  n^ig^'* 
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ease  at  all ;  ft  My  ass^Ks,  thilt  tfa^  ^tteYiititi  ^hicli  ^Hifti  ^^ 
quently  made^  were  frustrated  by  t1i6  temi^'nce  df  &6  skv'e 

trade.  ^  ^  ,.        c.    .  . 

PassSng  over  a  few  less  important  point's  and  minor  cnargcai 
of  oppression  and  neglect,  we  come  now  to  the  most  grave  aQi|l 
important  accusation  which  Dr.  Thorpe  has  preferred  aguip^t 
the  agents  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company^  beilig  no  hta  liian  ^t 
t>i  carrying  on  a  trafl^c  in  that  infamous  trade^  Wbidi  the  <K>kii]|r 
#a8  estkbhsked  to  discoiMge  and  rdpreb^* 

Tbd  foUowiilg  is  the  account  in  ihe  Speciri  Reporit  of  One  tf 
the  transactions  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Tfa^ri^ : 

*<  In  NovienoBber  1MT»  tui  Anterioaa  Stave  Ga))taWi,  of  iM  ikme 
of  Bradford,  attempled,  in  the  river  Sierra  Leone^  idiAut  five  nite 
above  the  Colony^  to  kidnap  deven  nadirest  who  had  come  ma. 
.board  his  vessel  to  trade?  He  succeeded  m  securing  fivt;  Mo 
were  drowned  in  the  scuffle,  and  four  escaped.  DreadSig  ^ven* 
geance  of  the  natives.  Captain  Bradford  instantly  took  refuge  in 
the  hjbbeur  of  Sieita  Leofle,  Intending  i6  i^aM  With  tlV6  fl^xi  tide* 
The  native  chlefey  however,  reached  the  Colony,  with  the  n^w4  df 
thib  outrage,  ih  time  «o  filt  it  ifi  Gov^i^Or  LUdlatto'g  pbwisr  eo  tM 
nhe  itdhan  to  deeount.  Hi6  legal  i^gttt  Y6  ft»tei'ifa«  was  iHde^  eH'^ 
crmikeily  doubtftfl.  He  n^v^hdet^  ^ffdei^d  thie  Oa^n  t«  Ve 
ifiiteed,  ^d  a  >Ain  tolmilAatfoii  to  b^  'm€itated.  H^  the  jifrMlfc- 
«Eon  ef  the  diar^r  df  jtonki^  el^Med  %^  the  ptoce  Wh^te  ^  dUt* 
ttfg«  hUa  beeh  doin^icied,  We  thight  Mimiy  ma/t  hehn  t&mem. 
t^f  irlttrder.  BUt  XttkStet  tihe  p^cnlfar  circtiihstftilces  of  thect&e,  Jli 
thtit  f^b^ifthat  LudlaDtti  Mt  tiiat  hre  cottld  ^r6fM^Iy  do  Wini  t^  T^qjAfi^ 
Ihfe  C&j^ltaih  Id  tttftke  8fiftiis4cti6n  for  the  outrage  t6  the  ViMm  d^- 
4akmA  of  African  l^w,  or,  kk  dftse  df  his  refh^Al,  to  tib&ndon  hiih 
and  his  vessel  te  the  retaiiatipn  of  the  natives.  The  Captain  agreed 
ho  itik  former  alternative.  The  five  persons  wlio  had  t^een  kidnap- 
ped tVere  itfstantly  i^et  at  liberty.  About  ^OOI.  worfli  of  ^bodi 
«n  that  he  had  remaining  on  hoard,  were  brought  on  sh6re,  Una 
^diverdd  to  the  iiijured  natives ;  be^Ae^  which,  ten  di*  hk  s\y^ 
¥rere  taken  oiit  Of  IQie  hold  of  his  vessel,  and  lahded  ih  tlh'e  Ctfloir^* 

<<  In  satisfi^ngt^e  demands  oftbe  natives,  th!esitnp^iK  dotiH6fbt 
Ooveirnor  Ludlmn  to  pursue  woulA  hav<e  be^ti  to  deliVefr  oi^  tHe^ 
ten  slaves  to  the  native  chiefs,  who  would  have  willingly  abc^ptM 
dlefai  in  itiiaaMtym  of  thei^  clkfms. 

**  Nevertheless,  as  the  slave  trade  had  not  yet  eea^d;  there  waa 
but  too  much  re^^son  to  apprehend  <hat  these  pdol'  ereafnies  wouUL 
be  again  sold,  (as,  according  to  African. law,  they  might  lawfully 
«b,  blfKre  doMefticatibn),  ff  thfey  Wer6  ^iVAi  at  Orice  ifato  the 
likiid&'dr  ^eifiaiit^  dlnel^.  To  prevent  diis,  and  to  del'are  at  the 
same  time  still  further  benefit  to  the  rescued  slaves,  Mr.  LuUlltfA 
|nroposed*ta*bted  them  to  apprentices  fbr  fborteen  years  to  unyTc^ 
apedtable  Ooloni8te.who  woiud  pay  to  the  Ndtive  Chiefs  ttieh*  ($us- 
tomary  tyae^  wbith,  according  to  thdr  Own  laws,  ^the^ChnKfr-Wttn 
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compenable  to  zeceiye,  instead  df  the  penooB  of  die  daves.  Of 
the  ten  slaves  who  had  been  taken  from  on  board,  four,  on  account 
of  peculiar  circumstances  *,  were  unconditionally  liberated,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Native  Chiefs.  Governor  Ludlam's  proposal 
;Was  adcepted,  with  respect  to  the  remaining  six,  who  were  chil- 
'dren :  and  they  were  accordingly  boudd  as  apprentices ;  two  df 
Ihem  to  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  twd  to  Mr.  George  Nico!,  and 
•two  to  Mr.  James  Reid.  Hiey  were  thiis  rescued  from  the  mise- 
ries of  the  Middle  Passage,  in  a  vessel  the  hold  of  which  was  not 
more  than  three  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and  on  board  of  wlnch^ 
though,  only  forty-nine  tons  burthen,  were  actually  stowed  sixty* 
four  slaves/'     Special  Reports    P.4<2« 

Altbodgh  we  fully  approve  of  the  sutsotiary  justice  inflicted 

iipoa  the  Americao  Captain  on  account  of  the*  Icidnapped  na* 

tives,  yet  we  confess  that  we  cannot  at  all  see  by  what  right  Mr« 

<Ltidlam  seized  upon  the  persons  of  the  ten  slUves.     But  let  us 

•observe  wbat  foHows : 

*^  Pne  hundred  dollars^  in^leed,  were  paid  to  the  Native  Chiefr, 
for  the  redemption  of  each,  of  these  six  children,  who  became 
the  apprentices  of  the  persons  payyig  the  money,  being  bound  to 
them  by  regular  indeaUires,  under  .the  guardianship  of  the  Go- 
vernor and  Council,  and  under  the  full  protection  of  British  Law. 
i^nd  this  transaction— rin  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  redemp- 
lipn  of  natives  of  Africa  out  of  slavery  to  be  made  free — ia 
proved  by  his  own  examination,  in  January  1814,  to  be  the  same 
.which  Mr.  Thorpe  would  stigmatise  as  the  slave  trade.!  The  Di* 
rectors  cannot  dismiss  this  case,  without  calling  upon  the  meeting 
to  consider  the  fair  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  such  facts  be- 
ing naade  the  ground  of  such  an  accusation."  SpeeM  Report*  P.45» 

Now  really  this  does  appear  to  our  plain  understandings  very 
much  like  a  sale.  These  poor  wretches  were  not  liberated  at 
the  public  expence,  but  were  bought  by  private  individuals  \ 
in  their  labour  therefore^  and  in  their  persons  these  individual^ 
I^ad  a  property.  If  this  be  not  slavery^  we  must  confess  that  it 
is  very  uiuch  like  it.  Upon  the  great  aud  leading  distinction 
between  an  apprenticeship  in  these  c^es^  and  •  in  £nglaudj  we 
ehall  enlarge  hereafter.  * 

But  what  better  evidence  could  Dr.  Thorpe  have  desired  to 
aubstaiitiate  his  charge^  than  wbat  we  find  a  few  pages  on*  in 
:this  very  Special  Report,  in  the  words  of  Govei  tior  Ludlam : 

^^  I  do  not  urge  all  th^  as  meaning  to  contend  that  slaves  were 
never  allowed  to  be  purchased,  or  as  /  must  call  it  redeemed  ia 
this  colony.'* 


^r*»^ 


*  <<  Two  of  these,  6?om  their  very  diseased  state,  could  nothav» 
survired  their  miseriesi  had  they  remwned  in  tite  ^enA** 

That 
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Thus  fben  it  cletrly  appears,  not'  fram  the  evidence  of  Dh- 
Thorpe,  but  of  Governor  Ludiam,  that  under- the  namb  of  re«. 
dempHon,  slavery  was  allowed  in  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Dr.  Thorpe  next  altedges,  that  in  Governor   Ludiam's  last 
admhiistration,  two  cargoes  of  slaves,  taken  from  the  Americans, 
were  publicly  sold  at  twenty  dollars  a-bead.     Let  us  iirst  exa«' 
mine  the  defence  of  this  transaction  in  the  Special  Report. 

"  Certain  Negroes,  in  number  167,  taken  by  his  Majesty^s  ship 
Derwent,  Captain  Parker,  in  two  American  vessels,  trading  for 
slaves  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  were  brought  to 
Sierra  Leone  in  March  of  April  1808.  No  Vice- Admiralty  Court 
Jiad  yet  been  instituted,  nor  had  the  Orders  in  Council  respecting 
captured  Negroes  reached  the  Colcfny.  But  these  Slaves  having 
been  brought  to  Freetown  by  Captain  Parker,  it  became  neces-' 
Sary  for  Governor  Ludlam  to  provide  for  them,  even  though  they 
had  not  yet  been  *^  condemned  to  his  Majesty's  use."  The  case 
was  perfectly  novel.  Governor  Ludlam  had  no  precedent,  nor 
any  analogy  to  guide  him,  in  the  course  he  should  pursue,  ex- 
cepting the  provisions  of  the  Abolition  Act  of  1807;  and  he  there- 
fore, humanely  and  pardon8ft>ly  at  least,  determined  on  proceeding 
according  to  the  spirit  of  that  Act,  which  enacts  that  Slaves  taken 
under  it,  and  condemned  to  his  Majesty,  shall  either  be  enlisted 
into  his  Majesty's  sea  and  land  forces,  or  bound  apprentices  for  a 
term  of  years  ;  and  that  certain  bounties  on  such  slaves  shall  be 
payable  to  the  captors,  according  as  the  case  may  be.  Adhering 
to  the  spirit  of  this  enactment,  Governor  Ludlam  took  forty  of  the 
ablest  men  into  the  service  of  Government^  providing  them  with 
proper  food  and  cloathing,  and  promising  them  their  full  liberty 
"at  the  end  of  three  years.  The  remainder,  consisting  of  eighteen 
men,  fourteen  women,  and  ninety-five  children,  he  proposed  to 
place  as  apprentices  among  the  Colonists  of  Sierra  Leone,  for  pe- 
riods varying  according  to  the  age  of  the  parties ;— -persons  of 
eighteen  years  old  and  upwards  being  bound  only  for  three  ySars, 
and  those  who  were  less  than  eighteen  being  bound  "for  a  proper* 
fifmably  longer  time.  Public  notice  of  his  purpose  having,  beea 
gjVjen,  $55  applications  were  immediately  made.  Many  of  these 
applicants  Mr.  Ludlam  ktkew  to  be  utterly  unfit,  from  their  poverty 
or  their  profligacy,  to  have  natives  entrusted  to  them  as  appren- 
tices ;  but  he  conceived  that  almost  all,  if  not  all,  those  who  were 
most  objectionable  would  be  cut  off  at  once  by  a  measure  whi^h 
would  appear  impartial,  and  could  therefore  give  no  offence.  He 
required  that  every  one  whom  he  permitted  to  receive  any  of  these 
natives  as  apprentices  should  pay  twenty  dollars  for  each  ;  and  he 
resolved  that  this  sum  should  be  given  to  the  captors,  in  lieu  of  the 
bounty  of  forty  pounds  ibr  each  man,  thirty  pounds  for  each 
woman,  and  ten  pounds  for  each  child,  which  they  would  have 
received  fton  Government;  had  there  be^  a  Court  of  Vice- Ad- 
miralty 
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vaitiltf  tn  the  Cdon3^,  in  wliieii  the  captives  ooifld  liafe  been  pro- 
secuted to  oondemiiaStioi. 

**  He  deemed  it  reaioix&ble  in  it«eir»  and  atricUj  confohnaUb 
with  the  principles  o(  the  Abolition  Act,  which  allowed  k  boonty 
to  all  captors  of  Slaves  regularly  condemned,  that  the  captor^  in 
this  case  should  derive  some  benefit  from  the  seizure  they  had 
made ;  and  as  the  Slaves  had  not  been  regularly  condemned  In  any 
Court  of  Vice- Admiralty,  the  captors,  he  conceived,  could  have 
BO  claim  to  the  remuneration  held  out  by  the  Act. 

*^  In  requiring  this  payment,  however,  Mr.  Ludlam's  main  oib^ 
jiect  iqppears  to  have  been  not  to  reward  the  captors ;  that  was 
merely  incidental ;  but  to  select  the  masters.  In  this  point  m 
view,  the  plan  perfectly  succeeded :  more  than  two  hundred  ap<« 
plications  were  immediately  withdrawn;  and  Governor  Ludlam 
then  placed  the  captured  Negroes  among  those  who  remained,  aba 
who  were  the  most  respectable  of  the  Colonists,  telling  them 
distinctly,  that  as  soon  as  indentures  could  be  prepared,,  tihe  tia« 
tives  would  be  bound  to  them  in  the  usual  form,  under  tbe  guar* 
dianship  of  th6  Governor  and  CouncO.  The  nature  ot  appren* 
ticeships  was  well  understood  by  the  Settlers.  Many  of  their  own 
children  were  apprentices :  and  as  to  possessing  anjr  other  right 
6ver  those  natives,  than  that  which  sprung  from  the  known  relation 
of  master  and  apprentice,  no  idea  of  the  kind  i^ppears  fbr  a  mo^ 
ioaent  to  have  been  entertained ;  and  if  it  had,  the  operation  ot  the 
laws  relative  to  apprentices,  which  were  the  la\^s  of  £)i^Wd(f 
would  doubtless  have  corrected  it."    Special  itepori,  P.  49* 

We  shall  not  notice  a  sort  of  legal  objection  taken  hy  the 
Special  Report^  that  this  transaction  happening  after  the  1st  ot 
January,  1808>  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Company^ 
as  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  no  virtiuil  transfer  of  the  Colos^ 
had  then  taken  place,  or  that  th^  administration  was  not  at  thA| 
time,  bona  Jide,  in  the  hands  of  thfe  Coropsmy  and  hs  olBc^rs* 
We'camrot,  however^  fdrbiisr  noticing  a  sort  ofevasfOb^  wliicll 
vi^  are  Soi'ry  to  ^ee  in  such  a  Rep6rt  as  this.  Ill  |^.  45', 
h  is  asserted,  thid  the  Directors  having  examine  the  tCegts^6)y. 
of  :Apprenticeships  ih  ihe  Colofny,  fif/d  them  to  be  on  tIfS 
HtBt  of  January,  186*,  the  dity  of  t!hfe  nominal  trfihsWr  61 
the  Colony  to  flie  Cro^n  6nly  "tKirty-eigiiU  Froiti  <vhicit 
the  reader  is  IkA.  \o  suj^pose,  tha't  this  apprenticeship^  as 
it  is  cafled,  is  ad  aflTair  of  no  ma^iitude.  Now  the  Report 
ought  in  justice  to  have  stated,  that  before  the  a^ual  sur- 
render of  the  Colony  to  the  Crown,  the  number .  of  appren* 
tices  had,  by  the  very  transaction  W6  have  recorded,  ]l)een  ki« 
Creased,  according  to  their  own  aceotint,  to  ottt  kumirtd  and 
tijctyjlve.  But  to  retard  tb  the  transactioii.  If  this  be  net « 
shlfe,  Ve  shouid  \AA  to  b#  tnlbhif^d  m  tfav  ittsike  of  c9mmm 
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flense  what  is.    We  resHy  camiot  bat  coaeiir  with  Dr.  Thcnpe  ia 
hu  re^resent&ttbn  of  the  case. 

**  Thev  say  it  was  a  novel  case ;  novel  xndeecli  tor  when  vessels 
are  earned  to  places  where  there  is  no  Vice-Admiralty  Courts, 
to  try  ihem,  it  is  the  practice  to  dispatch  them  to  proper  plates 
for  adjudication.  Surely  these  vessels  should  have  been  sent  to 
Barbadoes  or  England,  and  the  slaves  landed  and  taken  care  of 
antil  an  account  was  received  of  their  condemnation  or  liberation. 
Captain  Parker,  (who  captured  these  vessels  and  slaves)  was  » 
friend  of  the  Company's  Directors ;  something  was  to  be  made  for 
Kim ;  and  accordingly  without  any  trial  the  whole  was  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  captors !  Was  not  this  unpardonable  ?  Theti  they 
affirm  the  Slaves  were  not  sold;  I  may  be  mistaken — but  the  Slaves 
were  driven  to  a  public  market,  they  were  publicly  cried  for  sale, 
thrdu^h  FreetdVhiy  by  the  town  crier,  they  were  exposed  at  a  pub- 
lic aucdon, — there  was  a  seller,  a  buyer, — a  price  paid-^the  ar- 
ticle purchased-^delivered  and  e^dried  away— yet  this  was  no  sale! 
Mr.  Nyfonder,  Mn  Hamflton^  iaitd  Mr.  Vanneck,  were  offereS 
jbonte,  bat  declared  they  WotiM  not  boy  Slaves;  Mrs.  Forbes  pur«- 
chased  two,  and  on  leaving  the  Colony,  she  asked  Oovernor  Lud* 
Ubi  whether  she  might  sell  ihem  ^  he  answered  ^  she  mighty'-— 
and  accordii^ly  she  did  sell  them  again  for  the  same  price,  twenty 
4cfQars.each,  i^hich  w^  about  the  price  of  such  slaves  in  the  ad- 
jacent riters."    Dn  Thorpe.    P.  30. 

Even  Mr.  lifacaulay,  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Ludlani  thui 
expresses  hiinself.  ^*  The  twenty  dollars  ought  hot  to  have 
been  given  to  the  captors.  It  ought  to  have  formed  a  fund  for 
Hie  benefit  of  the  negroes  themselves.  It  tells  ill^  because  it  - 
Ipoka  something  like  a  sale."  Proceedings  were  instituted  iu 
ihe  Vice-Adran-alty  Court  of  Sierra  Leone,  to  which  documents 
Dr.  Thorpe  refers  for  a  confirmation  of  the  fact.  Let  ui  no\(.' 
CKamine  the  answer  given  to  this  challenge  hj  the  Special  He* 

port.    ; 

^*  Tte  proceedings  which  were  instituted  in  the  Vicfe- Adrfflraltt 
Court  at  Sierra  Leone  respecting  these  one  huiidttfd  and  lifttyi 
'Seven  captives,  tctth  the  view  off  establishing  thestmrig^ill^^sftioil 
of  fheir  havin'g  been  sold  by  l^Ir.  Ludlam  as  iJaVeil,  ^M  to  wtibh 
t)r6cde!ding8  Mf •  Thdrpe  refehs,  as  his  proof,  appe«i¥  to  have  been, 
Indeed,  mt68t  eirtracfrd^aiy.  Mr.  Thompson,  the  dieii  Governor, 
was  also  at  ^ce  Prosi^Mbrt  Judge^  and  Counsef*  A  noraber  of 
yitnesMS^w^re  Subjected  to  eKaminations,  and  cross^eiiaminationai 
ail  dondncted  by  himself;  and  to  this  body  of  what  is  called  evi- 
dence, were  subjoined  several  letters  of  Mr.  H.  ThoOrtoi^;98id  Mr. 
Macaulay,  (some  brief  extracts  of  which  appear  in  Mr.  Thorpe's 
"pktiipkAet)  as  proVh^  that  tibeite  oner  hum&ed  aiid '8ix^-<seven 
imtivas  0f  Africa,  wext  sold,  dealt  With,  tind  tretfied  aS  ^ves  bj 
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the  Sierra  Leone  Company  and  their  agents.  The  whole  forma 
a  singular  mass  of  heterogeneous  materials,  and  manifests  an 
entire  disregard  of  the  plainest  rules  of  eYidence,  law,  and  equity." 

Special  Report,    P.  55. 

• 

The  reader  will  form  his  own  ideas  on  the  validity  of  this  de- 
fence. And  here  we  shall  take  leave  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Com- 
pany, and  of  their  management  of  the  infant  colony,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  attended  with  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of 
disaster  and  misery.  Against  any  men  of  such  high  honour 
and  distinguished  reputation  as  the  Directors  of  this  Company, 
we  would  not  for  a  moraent  be  (Supposed  to  prefer  any  thafge, 
but  that  of  efforts  ill  directed,  and  cotitidence  misplaced.  From 
all  the  concurrent  testimonies  which  we  have  e^^amined,  it  ap« 
pears  too  plainly,  that  in  point  of  morals,  of  cultivation,  of  order, 
and  of  religion,  the  Colony  was  in  the  lowest  possible  state. 
On  all  these  accounts  we  conceive  the  blame  to  rest  not  upon 
the  Directors,  but  upon  their  agents,  many  of  whom  appear 
to  have  practised,  uni&nown  to  their  masters,  every  species  of 
extortion  and  fraud.  But  we  are  unwilling  any  longer  to  ex- 
pend our  time  upon  a  system  which  is  now  no  more,  we  would 
rather  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  another,  which  springs 
up  instantaneously  from  its  ashes,  the  African  Institution.  *  The 
Directors  of  the  old  Company  appear  to  have  passed  into  the 
new  association,  with  Mr.  Z.  Macaulay  their  Secretary  and  ma- 
naging Agttnt.  A  few  names  of  much  respectability  were  added 
to  the  list,  and  a  Royal  Duke,  supported  by  rather  a  strangely 
assorted  body  of  Vice  Presidents,  became  Patron  and  Presi- 
dent. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  the  affairs  of  this  new  So- 
ciety, our  attention  will  be  called  to  Mr.  Z.  Macaulay,  their 
former  Secretary,  but  now  a  Director.  This  gentleman  is  intro- 
duced  to  our  notice  first  by  the  charges  of  Dr.  Thorpe,  and  se- 
condly by  a  letter  which  he  has  lately  published  in  his  own  de*- 
fence.  The  principal  allegations  of  Dr.  Thorpe  against  this 
gentleman  are  upon  the  score  of  rapacity  and  ambition.  The 
answer  to  these  is  contained  in  the  letter  above-mentioned, 
W'hich  reflects  much  credit  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  author.  This 
gentleman  often  speaks  of  the  private  sacrifices  which  he  has 
made  in  the  cause  of  injured  Africa,  and  of  the  time  which  he 
has  expended  as  gratuitous  Secretary  to  the  Institution.  These 
8acrifices>  however.  Dr.  Thorpe  supposes  to  have  been  not 
altogether  such  unprofitable  speculations.  Let  us  hear^  bow* 
ever,  Mr.  Macaulay  in  his  own  defence : 

<<  Dr.  Thorpe  affirms  also,  that  I  had  nearly  a  monopoly  of  the 

trade  •f  the  ColoDy.    I  utterly  deny  it.    I  never  have  had,  nor 
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could  I  have,  b  monopoly,  or  any  thing  which  appibached  to  a 
» monopoly^  of  the  trade  of  Sierra  Leone,  The  three  witnesses  re», 
ferred  to  by  Dr.  Thorpe,  at  p.  68  of  his  pamphlet,  namelyi  Mr. 
Vanneclc,  Mr.  Hamihon,  and  Mr.  Nieol,  whom  he  represents  as 
fnen  of  respectability  and  intelligence,  were  fully  examined  in  the 
month  of  January  of  the  present  year,  in  a  Committee  of  the 
African  Institution,  of  which  Mr.  Brougham  was  Chairman; 
end  they  all  testified,  in  the  roost  unqualified  terms,  that  nothing 
of  monopoly  either  existed  now,  or  had  ever  existed,  at  Sierra 
Leone ;  and  that  they  could  not  suggest  any  means  by  whic& 
jthe  commercial  system  of  the  Colony  could  be  improved. 

**  I  have  annexed  a  list  of  sevent^'eight  vessels  which,  entered 
the  harbour  of  Sierra  Leone  between  the  month  of  May  1812^ 
and  the  month  of  June  1814;  all  of  which  landed  goods  there, 
and  on  board  of  only  six  of  which  had  any  goods  of  mine  been 
shipped.  , 

**  I  annex  alto  a  statement  ofjorty-one  vessels  which  exported 
produce  from  ^he  Colony  during  that  time;  with  only  three d 
which  I  had  any  concern. 

**  Dr.  Thorpe  resided  at  Sierra  Leone  during  nearly  half  of  the 
above  period,  namely,  from  May  1812,  to  March  1813;  and  he 
must  have  known,- that  many  ships,  with  cargoes  on  board,  had 
entered  the  harbour  and  landed  goods  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  had 
also  taken  cargoes  on  board,  and  sailed  thence  during  that  time, 
which  did  not,  either  in  whole  or  in  pare,  belong  to  me.  And 
yet  he  affirms,  that  'the  trade  was  secured  to  their  managing  Se- 
cretary';' (p.  8.)  that  he  has  ♦  nearly  a  monopoly  of  it  ;*  that  he 
18  ^  the  only  person  that  has  regular  ships  in  trade  from  England.' 
(p.  29.)     jijacaulafs  Letter.    P.  51. 

To  this  defence^  bowevisr.  Dr.  Thorpe  replies  in  the  following 
statenient. 

**  I  never,  said  Mv»  M.  had  a  iponopoly  of  the  trade,  be- 
cause the  law  did  not  allow  it ;  but  though  I  did  not  state  it  before, 
I  now  do  afHrm,  he  bad  in  1807  what  approached  to  it,  and  Messrs. 
Yanneqk,  Haoiilton,  and  Nicgl  would  say  the  same,  and  even  de- 
clare, that  no  person,  not  possessed  K}f  large  capital,  could  ven- 
ture to  ship  articles  from  England  to  trader^  in  the  Colony,  fear- 
ful of  encountering^  not  Mr.  Macaulay^s  competition,  but  his  per- 
secution. Captain  Thompson,  when  Governor,  very  properly  en- 
couraged competition  in  trade. to  the  Colony,  and  he  considered 
that  encouragement  to  be  one  cause  of  his  removal.  As  early  as 
1812,  Governor  Maxwell  (as  he  informed  ine)  wrote  to  Mr.  WU- 
berforce,  complaining  pf  Mr.  Macaulay's  exorbitant  charges  be- 
ing very  injurious  to  Jhe  Colony,  which  could  not  have  been  ne- 
cessary had  there  been  a  really  free  trade  in  existence. 

**  Mr.  Mac^iulay  then  .chooses  a  particular  period,  and  publishes 

a  list  of  seventy<eight  vessels,  which  had  landed  goods  at  Sierra 

.  I^ne  in  thii^ja  n)09|hi^.    }n  this  list  he  includes  all  the  cap- 
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limd  dilpi  (lyjtf),  or  witbout  A^v^)  that  i^  hmied  pnzf  good^ 
tiie  gaieninieol  oodcither  liule  colonial  yesseb  that  c^arry  article^ 
for  partfsr»  or  owv^y  poviiiQ^  from  tl^e  adjoining  rivers,  and 
ttU  die  veweb  that  tom:h  ^  the  Colony,  going  up  and  down  tl^e 
tBoaal  for  water,  for  wood,  and  to  sell  or  exchange  %  little  tob^cccy 
rum,  flour,  hams,  phees^,  Ac  4^c.  for  any  tricing  i^rttqlei  they 
may  want  on  board ;  and  thus  M^.  M^caulav  would  indfice  the 
ptdilic  to  believe  firom  thif  list  of  vessels,  and  his  pwn  cpnunexvt. 
that  he  has  only  one  thirteenth  part  of  the  trade ;  whereas,  as  j[ 
faave  before  stated,  he  has  nearly  the  whole,  find  is  the  only  per- 
son who  has  regular  ships  trading  Arom  England  to  Sierra  LeonQ. 

f*  Mr.  George  Frai;er,  of  Qoaunercial  Buildings,  has  sf nt  out 
aome  artides  to  Governor  Maxw^l  and  Mr.  Cfur,  tfo  or  threfB 
times.    Mr.  Nicho)^  <^  Austin  Friars,  shipped  sonf^e  goods  tp  Mi:. 
€arr  once.    Mr.  Stokfis,  of  Throgmorton-street,  h%B  sent  out  ar^ 
tides  once  to  Mr,  Kichol.    Mr.  Allen,  of  Plough-court,  sept  f 
few  things  to  the  poor  blactc  settlers.    An  adventurer  may  some- 
times stop  at  Sierra  ILeopo  with  dry  goods,  &c.    ^ine,  m  small 
quantities,  will  occasionally  come  from  Tenerifie ;  but  e:i(cept  som^ 
laree  cargoes  condemned  in  the  Colony  (wliich  ci|n  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  regular  trade  of  the  place)  Mr.  Macaulay  nas  landed 
ten  times  as  much  from  one  ship  as  all  the  others*    Nevertheless 
this  gentleman,  having  obtained  a  retifm  from  his  rektion,  whp 
is  Collector  of  the  Customs  at  Sierra  Leone,  makes  Uiis  delusive  difh' 
play,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  engrossing  the  trade,  in  th^  sfimp 
way  as  he  had  done  in  the  ^  African  Institution  Report'  of  Fe- 
bruary last,  to  prove  the  captured  Nc^oes  wer^e  properly  dispose^ 
of,  by  a  similar  sort  of  return,  frpm  the  sam^  ^relation,  )n  his  ct^" 
pacity  of  Superintendent  of  paptt^red  Neg|:qe$« 

*^  The  next  thin^  to  be  noticed,  is  a  return  from  the  same  per- 
son  in  the  same  way,  of  f  1  vessels  cfirrying  prod^upp  f^om  the  Co- 
lony, as  if  the  Colony  itself  produced  any  thing  but  a  few  bags  ^ 
CQsee  for  Gpvernor  Maxwell,  and  a  few  baj^  of  cotton  for  Mr. 
Kepnpth  Macaulay,  from  the  appropriation  of  the  unrewarded 
Jabouy  of  the  captured  Slaves. 

**  Camwood,  ivonr,  and  ripe  are  brought  to  the  Colony^  Vet- 
^els  leaving  Sierra  Leone  may  take  a  small  portion  of  these  ar- 
ticles ;  but,  there  are  no  vessels  of  any  consequence  r^ularly 
freighted  from  the  Colony  except  Mr.  Madaulay's,  or  on  his  ac- 
count 

<<  Should  the  African  Institution  not  have  determination  sufl(« 
ci^nt  to  forcp  investigation,  nor  any  active  m^pober  of  either 
Houses  of  Parliampnti^  have  leisure  to  bring  this  question  forward, 
I  hope  seine  judicious  discriminating  reader  will  inquire  of  traders 
w}i9  frequent  the  coast  concerning  this  return  of  vessels  said  to 
import  to,  and  export  from,  Sierra  Leone,  and  remark  Mv.  |jfa- 
paul^j's  mode  of  converting;  it,  to  screen  ft<om  the  public  eye  the 
(Ekctual  ^tate  of  bis  trade  to  and  from  that  Colony ;  he  w^  be'con- 
viifced  (if  its  being  the  moHt  plausible  piece  of  deception  ever  at- 
te][|[^)ted  to  be  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  nation/^    P.  vUr. 

Now, 
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!Nqw»  ft^  ye  hav^  ody  the  a^rtioo  of  Dr.  Tborpej  we  c^Pr 
pot  iu  ju^tiGe  convict  Mr.  Macaulay  of  a  falUcioui^  ^talemeiit. 
It  ia  sQinewbal  extmofdinary,  however,  that  with  such  ampU 
opportunities  for  infarmation,  Mr.  Macaulay  tthoiild  have  ne- 
glected to  inform  himself  and  his  readers^  which  of  those  8e« 
venty-eight  and  forty-one  vessels  were  in  regular  trade  from  Eng- 
land. We  must  confess,  that  this  would  have  been  the  more 
satisfactory  qethod  of  clearing  himself  from  ihe'charge  of  Dr. 
Thorpe.  But  Mr.  Macaulay,  according  to  his  own  account, 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  a  losing  concern  of  the  cause  of 
injured  Afric?. 

«  I  hofoe  had  the  prize-agencu  of  almost  every  man  of  war  that 
has  gone  to  the  Coast. — I  have  had  the  prize-agency  undoubtedly 
of  several  ships ;  but  neither  for  that,  nor  for  the  agency  of  the 
Governor  and  Garrisons,  had  I  made  the  slightest  application* 
I  am  grateful  indeed  for  this  proof  of  confidence,  but  by  me  it 
was  neither  expected  nor  solicited.  The  officers  who  made  the 
nomination,  can  best  explain  why  they  made  it.  This  point  may 
be  ascertained  by  applying  to  the  Hon.  Capt.  Irby,  Capt.  ScobeU, 
and  Col.  Maxwell. 

«  /  have  had  also  the  supply  of  the  Navi^  mth  provisions, — My 
agents  have  certainly  supplied  to  the  ships  of  war  stationed  on  the 
coast,  at  different  times,  considerable  quantities  of  provisions ;  bujt 
only,  I  apprehend,  because  they  were  to  be  procured  from  me 
on  better  terms  than  they  could  be  procured  from  any  other  mer- 
phant.  If  this  supposition  is  incorrect,  the  blame  will  fall,  not 
on  me,  but  on  those  gallant  and  honourable  men  who  commanded 
his  Majesty's  ships  on  that  station. 

**  /  have  had  the  vohole  controul  of  every  thing  attached  to  the 
Government.    I  arranged  the  officesy  and  recommended  persons  to 
fill  them. — At  the  express  solicitation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I 
took  much  pains  and  trouble,  on  the  first  transfer  of  the  Colony 
to  the  Crown,  to  procure  proper  persons  to  fill  the  different  of- 
fices in  the  Colpny  of  Sierra  Leone.    I  did  so  very  much  to  my 
own  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time ;  but  I  did  so  without  the 
slightest  advantage  to  myself.     Of  about  twelve  perspns  whoni 
I  engaged,  on  the  behalf  of  Government,  to  go  to  Sierra  Leon^ 
at  that  time,  viz.  in  1808,  only  qne  was  in  the  slightest  degree  con- 
nected with  myself.     Of  the  other  persons,  several,  particularly 
Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Vanneck,  and  Mr.    Becket,  were  the   intimate 
friends  of  Dr.  Thorpe.     They  could  doubtless  have  informed  him 
what  were  the  sordid  motives  which  influenced  my  selection; 
whether  it  proceeded  from  a  desire  to  execute  conscientiously  the 
commission  entrusted  to  me  by  Grovjernment,  or  from  a  desire  to 
perve  som^  unworthy  end  of  my  own. 

i<  On  this  and  on  every  occasion,  I  have  been  most  prompt  to 
eeFve  Crpvemmenl,  in  all  mattery  connected  with  Africa,  whatever 
•tiip^asetff  tfane  Qr  of  thought/ or  whatever  sacrifice  of  convenience. 
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it  might  occasion.  But  for  such  services  I  never  received,  nor 
desired,  nor  even  expected,  any  remuneration  whatever.  What  I 
did  was  freely  and  gratuitously  performed  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
Lord  Castlereagh  did  indeed  make  me  a  voluntary  o&r  of  the 
agency  of  Sierra  Leone  ;  and  this  offer  I  should  probably  have  ac- 
cepted. Hip  Lordship,  however,  found  that  the  agency  had  pre« 
viously  been  promised  to  another  person  ;  and,  as  he  will  bear  me 
witness,  the  circumstance  never  drew  from  me  the  slightest  ex« 
pression  of  disappointment,  nor  led  me  to  found  upon  it  the 
slightest  claim  to  further  favours.'*    MacaulayU  Lptfer,    P.  88. 

In  another  part  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Macauiay  informs  us,  that 
whatever  part  of  the  trade  of  Sierra  Leone  be  enjoys,  be  will 
endeavour  to  retain,  and  even  to  enlarge.  We  think  him  per- 
fectly justified  in  this  resolution;  we  think  him  fully  justified 
in  taking  every  advantage  of  his  numerous  connections  to  enlarge 
a  fair  mid  honourable  trade.  But  tlien  we  should  not  hear  too 
much  of  gratuitous  services,  and  disinterested  sacrifices.  It 
appears  from  his  own  account,  that  Mr.  Macauiay  has  taken  all 
the  fair  advantages  of  bis  connections,  and  as  long  as  they  co.q*» 
tinue  fair,  we  wish  him  success.  Pr.  Thorpe^  however^  charges 
him  with  other  views, 

*<  When  IVIr.  Macauiay  induced  the  Board  of  Trade  to  control 
tlje  quantity  of  gunpowder  to  be  shipped  for  Africa,  was  it  ey^* 
clusively  for  the  public  interest  that  be  prevailed  on  the  Board  to 
allow  a  large  quantity  of  powder  to  be  sent  oi^t  at  th^  same  in- 
stant, by  himself,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  who  applied  ?  Is  it 
exclusively  for  the  public  interest  that  he  is  so  active  about  Afri- 
can convoys,  inducing  them  to  be  ordered  or  detained  for  his  own 
convenience  ?  so  thac  when  a  merchant  in  London  inquires  when 
a  cpi)voy  will  sail  for  Africa,  he  is  referred  to  Mr.  Macauiay.  I9 
it  exclusively  for  the  publip  service,  that  ta)any  respectable  mer-» 
chants  vessels  are  detained,  till  Mr.  ^f  aqaulav's  ships  are  ready  tQ 
.'sail  ?  and  all  this  when  he  wishes  to  prove  n-om  l^is  list  of  vessels, 
that  he  has  not  a  twelfth  part  of  the  trade  evei^  to  Sielrra  Leone, 
However!  suppose  this  is  some  of  the  trouble  he  un4ertake3gre^« 
iuitQusly,*^     P..l>^ii. 

And  again^  in  another  part.  Dr.  Thorpe  asserts, 

<<  When  I  was  in  Sierra  Leone,  I  reduced  tlie  licences  for  retail-* 
ing  spirituous  liquors,  from  forty,  to  four,  and  placed  those  fevf 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  prudent  persons  I  could  find ;  but  im- 
mediately on  my  departure,  licences  were  again  profusely  aud  in- 
discriminately distributed,  by  the  protected  partisans  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  to  supply  those  venders  of  poison,  I  have  been 
informed)  that  Mr.  Z.  Macauiay  has  lately  shipped  from  Bristol 
to  Sierra  Leone  about  twenty  puncheons  of  rum  and  gin,  and 
froni  London  about  seventeen^  lybich  oonsidering  (a^  th^  l^intb 
Jieport  infonos  us)  th^  Colony  contains  ppl/  thi^  or  four  bim« 
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Ared  settlers,  must  be  esteemed  a  tolerable  supply.  This  displays 
the  real  object  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  toiled  to  improve 
the  morals  of  the  settlers  for  above  twenty  years  * ;  this  esta- 
blishes the  motive  which  actuates  that  person  of  whom  Mr.  Wil« 
berforce  is  reported  to  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  *  He 
never  knew  a  greater  public  benefactor,  a  more  disinterested  and 
indefatigable  individual!!'  Next  to  diffuse  this  intoxicating 
morality,  not  only  by  wholesale,  but  by  the  glass,  I  have  been 
assured  that  Mr.  Z.  Macaulay's  Agents  had  obtained  a  licence  for 
retailing  spirits  at  Sierra  Leone  1 !  This  Associate  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  this  affianced  friend  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  this  great 
London  Merchant,  this  Director  of  Directors,  this  Adviser  of 
Statesmen,  this  Evangelical  Editor  has  his  Agent  dispensing  this 
moralizing  beverage  to  the  rich  and  the  poor  by  wholesale  and 
retail!!"     Dn  Thorpe.    R  62. 

Tliese  are  grave  charges,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
they  are  charges  only.  They  demand  from  Mr.  Macaulay  a 
clear  and  decisive  denial,  not  in  words  only  but  in  facts  and  evi« 
dence.  We  wish  also  that  Dr.  Thorpe  would  bring  his  evi- 
dence also  from  Bristol,  &c.  to  substantiate  these  charges,  and 
an  impartial  public  will  judge  of  their  validity. 
-  We  DOW  come,  however,  to  some  curious  facts,  substantiated 
upon  the  clearest  testimony.  The  first  document  which  we  shall 
present  to  our  readers  is  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Mu<-aulay  to 
Governor  L^idlam,  found  among  the  papers  of  the  latter  by 
Governor  Thompson. 


*  **  Lest  the  really  benevolent  should  be  alarmed  for  the  hedtb 
and  existence  of  the  Colonists,  I  shall  extract,  from  uncontra^ 
dieted  authority,  an  account  of  the  judicious  management  of  the 
Pious  Agents  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  twenty-two  years 
since,  for  the  preservation  (no  doubt)  of  the  body  and  soid  of  the 
inhabitants,  which  most  probably  has  been  detiefiaally  practised 
to  this  time!!  '  In  the  year  1793,  the  settlers  complained  of 
being  charged  above  .100  per  cent,  when  promised  by  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company  that  every  article  should  be  sold  at  10  per  cent. 
profit ;  they  declared,  if  the  goods  had  not  been  of  the  worst  sort^ 
they  would  not  have  grumbled  even  at  that ;  but  they  had  known 
the  Agent'  Order  thirty  gallons  of  water  into  each  puncheon  of 
mm,  sell  it  at  a  more  extravagant  price,  than  before  reduced,  and 
then  declare  it  arose  from  a  religious  motive,  lest  the  consumer 
hhould  neglect  to  dilute  the  spirit  sufficiently.'  **  FakonMdgCf 
P.  213. 
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'  "  *  London,  4fth  of  Nov.  ISfft. 


■   Interlineations 

ginal. ' 
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iJii 


ori' 


-  «  «  My  dear  Sir, 
'  *'  *  A  word  in  private  respecting  the  African  Institution.  I 
eannot  help  regarding  it  as  an  important  engine*  We  have  tnanT* 
zfealo'us  friends  in  it,  high  in  ranlc  and  influence,  who^  I  am  per- 
suaded, are  anxious  to  do  what  can  be  done,' both  for  the  Colons 
and  Africa.  Mr.  Perceval  and  Mr.  Canning  are  with  us  de*- 
cidedly.     t.ord  Castlereagh,  with  whom  oar  business  more  imme-<* 

diately  lies,  is  good-humoured 
'  Caret  in  pencil,  and  complying,  but  hb  Secre- 

';  In  the  margin  in  'pencil — and  a 

^r.  Wilberforce  desires  me  to  I  fear  . 

add,,  disposed  from   a  point  of    tafy  Mr.  Cook  is  hOstQe  to  th^e 
honour  to  do  the  utmost  for-  the  a 

Abolitionists.  may  be  dispoi^ed  to 

whole  thing  and  [will  eagerly} 
seize  any  circumstance  which 
will  put  it  in  his  power  to  do  ui> 
mischief. 

•*  *  \i}Vk  will  see  how  very' 
important  it  is  to  be  aware  of 
this  in  your  communications  with 
Goverement.  Indeed^  in  all  the 
ostensible  letters  you  write,  whe^ 
ther  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  the 
African  Institution,  or  myself,  it 
W'ords  in   italics  underscored    will  be   right   to   consider   the 

effect  of  what  you  say  on  luke* 
warm- friends,  and  in  the  hand^ 
.  with' 

of  secret  enemies,  for  such, will  unavoidably  mix  us.     In  sttch 

fiands  there  are  truths'  which  will  b?,  made  to  produce  all  the  ef- 
fect of  falsehood,  and  instead  of  being  used  as  they  ought  to  be, 
as  a  spur,  will  be  employed  as  checks  to  all  exertion.  I  cannot 
mean,  of  course,  that  you  should,  in  any  degree^,  varnish  your  re- 
presentations. I  merely  mean  that  you  should  not  uuneeessarUi^ 
discourage  the  exertiotis  of  benevolence*  People  who  do  not 
know  you,  will  suppose  the  case  to  be  desperate  where  you  seem 
to  doubt ;  and  your  testimony,  if  convertible  to  an  adverse  pur- 
.pose,  would  be/ormidable.  Your  own  mind  will  suggest  to  you 
the  guards,  limitations,  and  exceptions,  with  which  what  I  now  say 
should  be  received. 

•  1  have  N6  DOUBT  that  Governmtjnt  will  be  disposed  to 

adopt*  almost    any  plan    which 


'.   Words    [will     eagerly]    .de^ 
Jflced* 


in  the  original. 


•4 


Words  in  small  capitals  under- 
seoTjd  with  a  double  line  in  the 


orisnnaL 


4>e  highly  important. 


»  y» 


we  may  propose  to  them  with 
respect  to  Africa,  provided  toe 
iviil  but  save  them  the  trouble  of 
thinking.    This  you  will  seetv 
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«  ^rom  this  letter,  the  publication  of  M'bich  has  naturally' 
Ipnough  incensed  Mr.  Maeaolay,  it  is  tolerably  clcar^  that  the*^ 
African  Institution  was  ikiiended  as  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  itsr 
managers,  for  the  government  of  Africa.  With  the  concerns  ot 
this  growing  part  df  the  British  territory,  Ministry  seem  to 
have  been  but  little  acquainted,  and  willitig  enough  to  listen  to 
the  suggestions  of  those  who  had  dedicated  so  inuch  of  their  atn 
tention  to  its  affairs.  This  appears  from  many  oi^  the  most  im- 
|)ortant  appointments^  the  source  of  which  is  easily  to  be  traced/ 
While,  however^  Government  was  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
thinkingj  a  conspira^  was  formed  for  a  most  extraordinary  ptir« 
pose,  for  no  less  than  the  possession  andcont;roul  of  all  tbefortitf 
and  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa:  a  gigantic  grasp  ar  power 
and  profit  by  a  private.  p.arty>  which  we  believe  unprecedented  id 
the  annals  of  the  country^  We  extract  Mr;  Macaulay's  own 
words  from  the  Appendix  to  his  own  pamphlet.  -^ 

**  What  has  isuggested  itself  to  nie  as  desirable  to  be  done,  I 
will  ndw  Istat^  in  a  fe^i^  words. 

**  1.  To  appoint  a  BdaM  which  shall  confine  its  attention  en- 
tirely to  Africa,  dnd  which  shall  comprise  a  few  of  those  individuals^ 
as  Mr.  Thornton,  Mn  Wilbefforce,  &c.,  who  hive  iriteirested  them-* 
selves  dbdut  Afiricia. 

*  *«  2.  To  place  Undfer  the  ihariageiri^nt  ttf  tliis  Board  not  only 
Sierra  Leoiie,  but  Goree,  and  all  the  forts*  on  th^  Gold  Coast* 

•*  3.  To  station  at  different  parts  of  the  Cbntineni,  from  thd 
River  Gambia  to  Angola^  intelligent  persons,  under  the  name  ot 
Consuls,  or  any  other  name  which  may  be  preferred "  (perhaps' 
about  a.  dpzen)^  with  adequate  appointments ;  whose  business  it 
i&hall  be  to  procure  adcurate  information  respecting  the  neighbour^ 
hood  and  the  itlterior  countries^  and  td  embrace  every  favourabl0 
opportunity  of  improving  the  British  interests  in  Africai  either 
by  making  treaties  with  the  natiVe  powers,  or  by  introducing  among 
them  pei^sons  who  may  instruct  theth  in  xisefiil  arts,  and,  parti-* 
cularly,  who  may  set  t^lem  an  example  bf  pi'ofitable  iriJustry* 
Such  a  person  might  do  much  in  opening  the  eyes  of  th^  Africans 
to  their  true  interests,  aild  pointing  out  to  them  the  channels  ihtd 
which  their  industry  might  be  advantageously  direct^d;^^  Ma^ 
!caulay*s  Appmdix.  P.  *17» 

This  private  suggestiori  is  backed  up  however  by  H  |)ublic 
memorial  (nearly  of  the  same  date^  Majr^  1807)  addressied  td 
Lord  Castlereagh  by  Mr.  Macaulay. 

«  The.  British  sHtlemehts  in  Africa  fbrfn  af  pi^esent  a  v^rV  iobki 
and  disjointed  whole,  subjected  to  great  diversity  of  managemeni^ 
and  pursuing  ends  which  widely  differ  from  each  other.  Oorefe 
is  a  ihilitary  gover&ment,  immediately  under  the  direction  of  hit 
Majesty.  Sierra  Leone  is  at  present  governed  by  the  Siert* 
Leone  Companyi  by  the .  authority  ofaClwterof  Juistice  obtaitied 
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from  the  King.    Bance  Islaod,  a  fortified  settlement  id  the  same 
tivier,  is  the*  property  of  Messrs..  J.  and  A.  Anderson  of  LeodoD^' 
who  hold  it  hy  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the 
year  of  the  reign  of  cap.  who  have  hitherto 

used  it  as  a  slave  factory.  The  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast,  seven  or 
eight  in  number,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  African  Company,  who 
receive  ^nually  from  Parliament  the  sums  required  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  who  continue  a  company  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
managing  these  forts,  which  were  originally  constructed,  and  have 
hitherto  been  supported,  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
the  riave  trade. 

^ .  With  a  view  both  to  the  British  interests  in  Africa,  and  to 
tiie  improvement  of  Airica  itself,  it  appears  to  deserve  consi- 
deration whether  these  establishments,  as  well  as  any  other  which 
may  hereafter  be  formed  in  Africa,  should  not  be  taken  under  the 
\mii(^4l^te.goverpment  of  his  Majesty.  Otherwise  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  uniform  plan  of  poli^^canbe  pursued  with  respect  to 
^at  country,  nor  any  liberal  and  concurrent  efforts  made  to  amend 
the  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  It  will  also  in  that  case  naturally 
become,  a  question,  whether  the  different  settlementa  on  the.  coast 
6f  Africa  should  be  independent  of  each  other,  and  subject  only 
to  the  direct  controul  of  his  Majesty's  Government  at  home;  or 
Irhether  a  presidency  should  be  established  at  one  of  those  set-' 
tlements,  under  the  general  controul  and  direction  of  which  the 
#thers  might  be  placed.  Supposing  the  latter,  which  seons  the 
better  plan  to  be  adopted,  I  should  entertain  no  doubt,  for  reasons 
jiot  now  necessary,  to  be  specified,  that  Sierra  Leone  is  the  best 
situation  for  such  a  presidency."   Macfud^ys  Appendix.   P.  *S1» 

Now  it  happens,  that  so  hr  from  these  forts  on  the  Gold 
Coast  being  built  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  slave  trade^ 
liccordiug  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  they  were  buflt 
fa  th«i  SOth  year  of  the  reign  of  Igtizabeth,  being  the  year  U87  *, 
ft  trade  with  the  Coast  of  Guinea  having  beoi  established  aa 
early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the.  Sixth,  Now  the  first  Britiab 
settlers  in  the  West  Indies  did  not  arrive  there  till  l&iS  or  1&24, 
nor  was  Jamaica  captured  bef4(7re  1655,  consequendy  before 
that  period  no  traffic  in  slaves  could  have  taken  place.  So  that 
these  forts,  "  originally  cons^cted  for  the  encouragement  and 
protection  o(  the  slaye  trade',*'  were  built  forty  or  fifty  years  be* 
fore  that  trade  had  any  eicistence. 

V  But  let  our  readers  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  map  of  Africa, 
and  then  they  will  understand  the  gigantic  extent  of  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  project.  To  make  room  for  the  ''  board  t»  be  composed 
of  the  few  individuals/  the  African  Company  are  (o  be  dispos* 
iiessed  of  their  rights^  and  all  principles  of  justice  and  poUcy 
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reversed.  It  is  true,  that  the  slave  ti^de,  while  it  existecl^  was 
protected  by  these  forts ;  but  is  there  any  reason,  now  it  is  abo* 
lished,  that  these  forts  should  not  relurn  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  6rst  constructed^  for  the  protection  of  a  just 
and  honourable  traffic,  aud  for  the  civilizatiou  of  that  part  of  the 
African  Coast. 

The  cause  of  the  African  Company  has  been  taken  up  with 
equal  justice  and  spirit  by  the  learued  author  of  the  pamphlet^i 
which  stands  seventh  in  our  list. 

<<  If  proper  enquiries  are  instituted  it  may  be  found,  that  the 
African  Company^  without  making  any  pretensions,  have  really 
done  what  the  African  Institution,  with  all  their  pretensions^  have 
failed  in  doings-promoted  the  civilization  and  industry  of  Africa; 
that  they  possess  that  local  knowledge  which  the  African  Institu- 
tion want,  several  of  the  Directors  having  filled  the  situations  of 
QoYernors  of  the  diffisrent  forte  ob  the  coast ;  that  they  have 
pffered  suggestions  to  Government  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  which  have  been  adopted,  and  of  which  the  African  Insti- 
tution have  taken  the  credit  to  themselvjes ;  and  the  public  ac* 
counts  will  prove,  that  they  maintain  eieht  or  nine  settlements^ 
at  much  less  expence  than  Sierra  Leone  alone  costs  the  country. 

<*  The  African  Company  annually  send  from  home,  the  supplies 
necessary  for  the  different  settlements  under  their  management ; 
and  by  laying  in  judicious  assortments  of  goods  purchased  for  ready 
money,  and  chartering  vessels  to  take  them  oat  at  a  very  low  rate 
of  freight,  they  make  a  considerable  profit  for  the  public  on  their 
investments ;  and  yet  supply  their  officers  and  servants  on  much 
more  reasonable  terms,  than  they  could  procure  the  same  articles 
through  any  other  channel.  At  Sierra  Leone,  supplies  are  bought 
pa  the  i|>ot,  generally  of  persons  connected  with  the  African  In* 
atitution,  vdio,  it  is  said,  well  know  how  to  regulate  their  ship* 
meats,  so  as  to  meet  the  necessary  demands  of  the  settlement ;  an4 
lure  paid  for  at  a  high  rate  in  Government  bills,  which  are  usually 
$old  at  a  very  heavy  discount.  A  comparison  of  the  prices  paid 
by  Government  at  Sierra  Leone,  with  those  qhargedby  the  African 
Company  for  the  same  articles,  would  shew  that  a  great  annual 
saving  of  the  public  money  might  be  made,  by  introducing  the 
aystem  of  the  African  Company  at  Sierra  Leone»''  ThwLgHs  o» 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.    P.  82. 

From  all  that  we  have  collected  upon  this  subject,  we  fully 
coincide  with  the  decision  of  the  author,  that  if  an  impartial  iu% 
vestigation  were  to  take  place^  the  result  would  be  not  to  dis« 
possess  the  Ai'rican  Company  of  the  settlements  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  but  to  place  Sierra  Leone  also  under  their  mauagement. 
The  great  dilference  between  the  two  Companies  appears  to  be 
this;  tliat  with  the  African  Company,  Africa  is  the  sole  object 
«f  their  speculations  \  but  that  with  the  African  InstitutioUj  Africa 
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is  but  a  mean  of  furthering  their  power  and  extending  their  ii^<f 
^uence  at  home. 

We  most  heartily  tmst,  that  Government  will  not  allow  thera^ 
selves  ^'  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  thinking'*  upon  these  imi 
portant  points^  but  that  now,  whilst  their  attention  is  no  longer 
exclusively  demanded  by  the  affairs  of  Europe^  they  will  view 
with  a  bcrutinising  apd  jealous  eye  the  abuses  which  have  al- 
ready grown  so  rank  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  Colonies, 

yf^  now  proceed  to  examine  a  few  of  Dr.  Thorpe*s  charges 
against  }he  African  Institution. 

First,  as  to  the  z^Ueged  neglect  of  education. 
The  fir^t  report  pf  this  body  asserted,  that  *'  they  were  opeuT 
|ng  schools  for  teachipg  thp  Arabic  and  Soosoo  languages,  and 
endowing  schools}  for  reading  apd  waiting  English."    The  se^ 
cond  and  third  Report^  state,  that  the  Resolutions  of  the  Board, 
on  the  subject  of  education,  had  been  carried  into  effect.     Even 
in  the  sixth  Report,  p.  29,  we  have  the  following  passagCf 
f^  The  Directors  are  disappointed  not  to  have  had  befor'e  this 
time  som^  more  specific  details  to  produce,  with  respect  to  the 
progress  of  improvement  in  Africa,  by  means  of  schools,  and 
other  institiitiqns  under  the  patronage  of  the  ^oc'^ty.''     NpwJ, 
quibbling  apart,  what  is  the  meaning  w^i^  ^^J  ^^^  Pf  plaii) 
s^ense  would  collect  from  this  sentence  ?  Ifhat  there  were,  or 
that  there  were  not,  schopls  established  under  the  patronage  of 
the  InstitiUion  at  Sierra  Leone?  Clearly  that  th^j^  were,  but 
that  the  institution  had  it  uQt  in  their  po>irer  tQ  lay  b^for^  the 
public  any  specific  details  of  their  progr^s^.     For  of  the  geu^ral 
good  effect  arising  from  the  education  of  youth  mention  is  made 
in  a  preceding  sentence. — Will  not  then  the  public  be  astonished 
to  hear  from  their  own  confession,  that  no  such  schools  were 
ever  established,  but  that  the  estanlishment  consisted  solely  in 
the  offer.     The  reader  will  be  curious  to  see  the  language  of 
l^e  Special  Report  upon  this  head. 

'<  .Mr.  Thorpe  observes  in  a  note  (p.  10)^  that  the.  Second  and 
Third  Reports  state  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education  had  been  carried  into  effect.  Thei^e  Reports 
did  doubtless  assume  that  those  resolutions  vx)uld  be  carried  into 
effect,  there  being  no  Reason  at  that  time  to.  suppose  ^ha(  .the 
GovernoB  would  prove  unfriendly  to  their  designs,  li^  a  subse-^ 
quent  Report  (Sixth,  pi  29.)  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  they  had 
not  been  carried  into  effect.  The  weight  df  Mr,  Thorpe's  charge 
(p.  15\  and  any  supposed  inconsistency  in  the  different  Reports 
fire  thus  done  away.  It  was  not  extraordinary  that  the  Directors 
should  express  their  disappointment  not  to  have  made  more  spe- 
ciQc  details  to  produce  with  respect  to  African  improvement ;  be^ 
^au^e  they  had  reputedly  urged,  on  subsequent  Governors  their 
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kope  ftnd  requesti  that  every  attention  might  be  paid  to  this  im- 
portant object.  It  would  not  have  been  their  fault  if  not  one 
achool  had  been  set  on  foot  in  the  Colony ;  and  even  in  that  caso 
they  would  have  been  able  most  satisfactorily  to  answer  Mr^ 
Thorpe's  charge.  1  heir  letters  and  ofiers  of  providing  for  the 
expense  of  schools  are,  of  themselves,  irrefragable  proofs  of  their, 
haying  attempted  civilization."     Special  Report,    P«  69. 

Now  we  refer  it  to  the  plain  sense  of  our  readers  whether 
or  not,  in  the  passage  of  the  Sixth  Report  which  we  have  cited,' 
the  same  delusion  is  not  kept  up,  nor  was  it  till  the  exposure  of 
Dr.  Thorpe,  that  the  confession  was  made.  Because  a  marf 
means  to  do  a  thing,  he  is  not  therefore  justified  in  assertiiig 
that  be  ha$  done  it ;.  to  our  common  understandings  the  predin 
caoients  of  in  poase  and  in  esse  appear  very  distinct*'  Siuce^ 
liowever,  the  representations  of  Dr.  Thor[3e,  a  Master  and 
Mistress,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutherland,  have  actually  been  fitted  out* 

Upon  the  subject  of  plants,  8cc.  sent  out  by  the  Institution, 
there  is  much  assertion  and  counter-assertion  on  each  side  ;  as 
faff  however,  as  we  can  collect,  we  are  of  opinionj  that  the 
Institution  appear,  in  this  respect,  to  have  done  their  duty  ;  and 
that  if  they  had  acted  in  every  olher  case  in  a  sinlilar  manner, 
thev  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  nation.  On 
tli^  other  hand,  however,  we  mi^st  confess,  that  tli^ir  pretended 
purvey  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  e^'en  from  their  owo  account  of  th^ 
J^usinjsss,  appears  to  us  a  perfect  job.  , 

W^  now  come  to  aoother  charge  of  Dr.  Thorpe  against  th^ 
Institution,  whijch  involves  much  extraordinary  matter,  respect* 
ing  the  instructions  sent  out  by  the  Directors  to  the  Navy  on  the 
/subject  of  capturing  foreign  vessels  concerned  in  the  trade.  By 
the  influence  of  the  Directors,  commentaries,  framed  by  them«- 
jselves  on  the  Slave  Trade  i*'elony  Act,  and  on  the  Treaties  be- 
tween Portugal  and  this  country,  were  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
manders of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war  oa  the  W<:st  India  and 
African  stations^  and  to  tlie  different  Courts  of  Vice- Admi- 
ralty, where  they  were  received  and  acted  upon  as  constituted 
authorities.  We  must  confess,  that  Government  suffered  them- 
selves ^'  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  thinking"  in  a  very  cxtraordi- 
nary  manner,  .when  they  suftered  these  ,edicts  of  a  society  of 
private  gentlemeu,  to  be  received  as  instructions  by  our  ISavy 
Hud  our  Courts  abroad.  As  inight  be  supposed,  these  iTistruc- 
tions  were  erroneous  in  tlie  extreme:  and  such  reprebrutations 
were  made  on  the  part  of. the  Portugue^  aud  Spaniards,  on  tUe 
illegal  captures  and  condemnations  which  they  produced,  that 
in  May  1813,  new  instructions  were  framed  by  Lord  Castlc- 
reagh  and  sent  to  the  Admiralty,  to  remedy  the  eril...  In  addi- 
tioa  to  tbrs,  the  nation  have  to  pl^ce  |he.  loss.  9I*  $OQ,Qy^{>fp 
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tbk  interference  on  the  part  of  the  AfncaU  Institution,  which 
sum  wRSy  by  a  convention  with  the  Portuguese  GoTrrnment, 
dated  January  21,  18)5,  paid  to  Portugal  "in  discharge  of 
ckims  for  Portuguese  ships  detained  by  British  cruizers  previoaa 
to  the  first  of  June,  1814,  upon  the  alledged  ground  of  carrying 
on  an  illicit  traffic  in8Iave^♦.'*  Alter,  however,  having  stated 
in  Report  VI 11,  that  these  subsequent  instructions  "substan- 
tially accord  with  the  construction  which  the  Directorh  formerly  • 
ventured  to  put  on  the  article/'  when  pressed  more  closely,  they 
allow,  in  their  Special  Report,  that  these  instructions  were  ni^* 
terially  erroneous. 

M  Mr.  Thorpe  blames  the  Directors  for  the  informatiou  the^ 
gave  to  the  Navy  in  their  Fifth  Report.  In  one  point,  that  in: 
formation  was  certainly  erroneous ;  namely,  in  their  stating  it  to 
be  necessary  that  vessels  carrying  on  the  Portuguese  Mave  1  rade 
should  have  been  built  in  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  or  condemned 
in  a  Portuguese  Court  of  Admiralty.  But  this,  though  an  errp? 
neous  opinion,  was  one  in  which,  at  the  time,  Mr.  Thorpe  him- 
self appeara  to  have  entirely  and  unreservedly  concurred,  as  may 
be  seen  from  several  of  his  own  decisiuns ;  particularly  in  the  cases 
of  the  Calypso,  Urbano,  and  Paquete  Volante."«-iSpecui/  Report^ 
IP.84.  ^ 

The  Report  thep  proceefls  to  recriniTnate  upon  Dr.  Thorpe, 
who,  in  some  instances,  appears  to  have  formed  notions  as  er- 
ironeous  as  their  own.  ^ow  all  this,  ss  our  readers  will  ol)« 
acrve^  is  an  excellent  answer  to  Dr.  Thorpe,  but  a  very  bad 
one  to  the  public,  who  have  lost  both  money  and  character  hy 
their  unconstitutionul  interference. 

Dr.  Thorpe  brings  forward  another  case,  in  which  the  vio- 
Jence  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution  clearly  led  them  to  a  nfost 
illegal  act.     I'hree  men ,  Brodie^  Cook,  and  Dunbar,  were  tried 
and  condemned  under  the  Slave  Felony  Act,  for  trading  in  the 
jtio  Pongas,  a  territory  not  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  beforp 
Mr.  l^urdie,  a  surgeon,  who  bad  been  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vernor, Judge  of  ihe  Criminal  Court  during  the  absence  of 
Dr.  'lliorpe.     These  three  convicts  'vi  ere  brought  to   England 
ut^er  their  sentence,  but  have  recently  been  pardoned  by  our 
Government,  on  the  grour.d  of  their  having  been  tried  and  con- 
victed, according  to  the  Special  Report,  without  any  lawful  ju- 
risdiction.    But  here  again,  in  t(ie  usual  style  of  recrimination^ 
Dr.  Thorpe  is  again  referred  to  a^  having  instituted  a  precedent, 
in  the  illegal  trial  and  convit-tion  of  Samuel  Samp,  which  wa^ 


♦  «  Vide  Papers  respecting  the  Slave  Tra^e,  pr|»serfted  to  boA 
iHouscs  of  Parliament,''  p.  48. 
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followed  by  his  successor^  Mr.  Purdie.    {^t  us  now  hear  Dn 
Thorpe  io  bis  own  defence, 

**  ♦*  Governor  jyfaxwell,  wHhout  my  knowledge,  sent  his  Majesty** 
schooner  Vesta  to  the  Isles  de  Lbss,  had  Samo  and  Hickson  seized, 
and  dragged  from  their  houses,  as  prisoners  to  Sierra  Leone  on  a 
suspicion  of  slave  trading,  J  never  had  seen  the  51st  of  theKing, 
Chp.  ^Sy  at  this  time,  it  was  only  in  Governor  Maxwell's  posses* 
^ion.  I  did  not  wish,  that  the  Slave  Tr^de  should  be  encouraged^ 
by  shewii^g  that  the  anthorities  in  the  Colony  bad  no  power  to 
control  the  traders  residing  in  the  Rio  Pongas,  nor  did  I  wish  that 
the  Governor,  who  had  ordered  those  men  to  be  seized  without 
sufficient  authprity,  should  be  ruined  by  damages  and  disgrace, 
which  inevitably  would  have  been  the  case,  if  Samo  and  Hickson 
had  been  liberated,  and  had  proceeded  against  Colonel  Maxwell. 
It  was  also  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  cause  of  AboHtion, 
that  these  men  should  not  be  permitted  to  eseape  witbc^ut  trid^ 
because  on  their  discharge  they  would  have  returned  to  their  fae* 
lories,  revived  the  Slave  Trade  with  incveased  vigoiv,  and  en4» 
(Couraged  many  others  under  the  irapnnity  by  which  they  woidi 
bave-diflcovered  themselves  shielded.  I  therefore  advised  that  Miw 
Biggs  should  be  sent  to  the  Rio  Pongas,  to  prevail  on  the  King 
of  the  Soosoo  nation,^and  the  chiefs  around  him«  U  permit  theprocest 
qf  our  Court  to  extend  to  the  tohite  men  in  their  dominions^  which 
was  granted,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  witnesses  were 
^ubpcenaed  and  brought  to  Sierra  Leone.  Hickson  was  acquitted; 
and  after  the  jury  had  given  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Samo^ 
I  endeavoured  to  prove  to  Governor  Maxwell  that  the  prisoner 
could  not  be  legally  convicted  under  the  act.  He  would  not  be 
convinced,  and  produced  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  satisfy  me  I 
was  wrong ;  however,  I  told  him,  as  I  coald  not  pass  sentence  on 
Samo,  he  had  better  induce  the  native  King,  theChiefs^and  the  Slave 
Traders,  in  the  country  where  Samo  haa  so  hmg  resided,  to  pell* 
f  ion  for  his  pandon,  >and,  as  an  inducement  to  have  it  granted,  so- 
lempity  promise  that  they  would  renounce  the  Slave.  Trade  for 
ever;  this  they  did,  and  Samo  was  liberated.  When  the  miser- 
able predicament  into  which  I  was  thrown  is  considered,  I  leave  i( 
to  the  nation  to  determine,  whether  I  served  the  Abolition  causQ, 
and  saved  Governor  Maxwell  or  not."    Dr.  2'horpe*    P«  59. 

Now  allowing,  as  we  must  do,  that  Dr.  T  horpe  went  somewhat 
|oo  far  in  the  conviction  of  Same,  yet  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  the  case  was  a  precedent  for  any  future  proceedings,  but 
oh  llie  contrary  was  a  warning  against  them.  The  framers  df 
the  Special  Report,  m  their  zeaU against  Dr.  Thorpe,  too  often 
appear  to  /cJi-get  that  fairness,  which,  in  ilieir  seU- constituted, 
appointment  of  judges,  they  are  bound  to  maintain. 

*  The  next  pomt  to  which  our  attention  is  turned,  is  to  the 
treatment  of  the  captured  Negroes,  which  appears  even  from 
the  confession  of  the  Special  Report,  to  be  very  little  better 
than  Dr.  Thorpe  would  re|;>iesent  it. 

**Mr 
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**  Mr.  Thorpe  exclaims  with  great  vehemence  against  the  prac- 
tice of  entering  the  captured  Africans  into  his  Majesty's  sea  and 
land  service,  as  being  slavery  under  another  name.  It  is  obvious^ 
however,  that  here,  if  his  complaint  were  ever  so  well  founded^ 
the  law,  and  the  law  alone,  is  in  fault;  and  no  blame  fairly  at*- 
taches  either  to  tlie  servants  of  Government,  or  to  the  African' 
Institution.  The  Directors  indeed,  have  great  reason  to  fear,  that^ 
abuses  may  have  eiusted  in  the  recruiting  department ;  but  they . 
|)elieve  that  those  abuses  e^ist  no  longer ;  and  that  the  only  ques- 
tion which  need  now  be  agitated  respects  the  expediency  of  con- 
tinuing the  present  system  of  enlistment,  as  the  same  is  autho- 
rized by  Act  of  Parliament/^    Special  Reports    P.  1 1^. 

Now  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  in  their  pifth  Report, 
the  .Directors  claim  the  credit  of  this  very  Act  of  Parliament, 
US  founded  upon  their  own  resolutions.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
compulsory  enlistment  of  these  recaptured  captivesj  who  aro 
■hipped  onto  the  distaot  colonies,  to  America,  or  wherever  it  may 
be  convenient,  appears  to  our  understanding,  much  the  same  sort 
of  thing  as  slavery  in  the  West  Indies;  the  only  difference  seems 
to  be,  that  in  the  one  instance  a  spade  is  forced  into  their  bands, 
in  the  other  a  musquct. 

The  apprenticeship  also,  as  it  is  termed,  of  these  poor  cap^ 
lives,  is,  in  reality,  a  state  very  little  removed  from  actual  slavery, 
From  our  ears  being  long  accustomed  to  the  term  in  England, 
we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  condition  of  w  apprentice  ii;i 
[England  and  in  Sieirra  Leone,  are  the  same  thing,  whereas  n<^ 
two  CQuditiops  can  be  more  opposite.  In  England,  the  advant7 
age  is  jpstly  considered  to  be  so  far  on  the  part  of  the  boy,  that 
t]ip  master  receives  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  profit  of  the  boy's 
work  during  the  apprenticediip,  as  a  recompense  for  the  beneAts 
which  he  confers  on  the  boy  in  teaching  him  bis  trade.  Whereaii, 
in  Sierra  Leone,  the  advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  master, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  is  willing  in  many  cases,  to  purchase  this 
advantage  with,  money.  It  has  been  customary  in  this  Colony, 
to  apprentice,  and  re-apprentice,  or  to  enslave,  and  re-enslave 
grown  men,  who  thus  workfor  their  master's  advantage,  learning 
no  trade  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  after  the  term  of  their 
upprenticesbip  to  niaiiitaii]  themselves,  b^t  continMing  in  fi 
state  of  wretched  subjection  for  food  and  cloatbing,  without  any 
claim  upon  their  niasterji  in  t^iejf  age.  If  the  public  woul^ 
have  a  proper  idea  of  Sierra  L^n^  apprentices,  let  them  wknetui 
the  labour  of  the  convicts  from  the  hulks.  Here  then  there  is  an 
intended  delusion  in  the  name ;  sii|ce,  however,  this  matter  ha^ 
been  agitated,  the  Special  Report'has  given  us  an  octract  from 
a  private  letter  from  the  Colony,  in  which  we  are  triumphantly 
inib/med  in  italics,  \\^2X  [^  Qf  la^e  there  have  been  no  more  ap- 
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prenticed.^    A  tolerably  clear  confession  of  the  wretchedoesa 
of  that  condition. 

We  3haU  now  present  our  readers  with  a  painful  view  of  tlier 
miserieis  undei^one  by  these  poor  negroes^  on  their  landing  at 
Sierra  I^one>  extracted  from  the  first  letter  of  Dr.  Thorpe ; 
observing  at  the  same  time^  that  in  the  Special  Report^  it  staud» 
not  only  uncontvadicted^  but  in  part  allowed. 

.  *^  As  soon  as  the  captured  negroes  were  landed,  and  delivered  to 
ihe  care  of  the  Superintendent^  a  party  from  the  African  Corps 
was  sent  to  examine  them ;  and  as  many  as  they  found  peculiarly 
'fit  to  be  made  soldiers,  were  marched  to  the  fort,  and  as  it  it 
termed,  enlisted ;  though  the  poor' negro  knew  not  what  was  said; 
£>r  done  to  him.  The  remainder  were  dispatched  to  what  was 
calUd  an  hospital,  a  wood  building,  composed  of  two  rooms,  with 
an  open  communication,  where  the  whole  were  huddled  together 
in  promiscuous  intercourse,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  re* 
cruiting  party  for  the  West  Indian  regiments  were  afterwards 
allowed  to  select  the  men  and  boys  that  were  fit  for,  or  might 
shortly  become  fit  for  military  servioe. 

"  The  women  and  girls  were  next  selected  for  the  basest  of 
purposes  •- 

''  The  best  of  the  rising  generation  were  reserved  for  the. planta- 
tions and  farms  of  those  in  authority  over  them ;  and  las^y,  th^ 
f  ettlers  obtained  the  refuse  as  apprentices  for  fourteen  years,  to 
make  them  hewers  of  wood,  carriers  of  water,  and  drudges  ox^  thei^ 
Jpassada  ground, 

'<  Thus  we  sei2;ed  our  allies  property,  because  under  their  treaty, 
we  deglared  they  had  no  right  to  enslave  those  unfortunate  beings ; 
and  then,  without  any  treaty,  in  violation  of  our  national  declara- 
lion,  and  the  promulgation  of  our  determination  to  dispense  im- 
partial justice  and  universal  benevolence  to  the  Africans,  we  dls<r 
posed  of,  and  dispersed  them  with  arbitrary  appropriation ;  we 
allowed  them  to  touch  the  law  of  England,  only  to  be  torn  from 
jts  protection ;  to  change  their  masterA,  not  their  condition  ;  and 
fortuitQusly  better  or  embitter  their  original  destinations  !  Surelj 
.|his  is  a- national  disgrace  tha^  cac^no^  be  suffered  to  continue! 

'<  Tlie  captured  negroes  are  delivered  by  the  marshal  of  th^ 
ppurt  intp  the  care  of  the  .superintendent,  who  is  answerable  fox 
every  one  qf  then^ ;  let  l)im  be  obliged  to  make  a  retura  of  all  the 


-s- 


*  **  To  induce  the  black  soldier  to  regularity,  he  was  allowed  a 
wife  and  a  ration  a  day,  but  the  lady  he  changed  as  he  thought 
proper  ;  whatever  woman  he  called  his  wife,  got  the  ration ;  and 
when  a  party  was.  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  the  situation  of  the 
Women  became  most  deplorable.  The  conduct  of  thdse  high  in 
office,  with  respect  to  the  captured  negro  girls,  is  npw,.  under 
^ns|deration,'^ 

thousands 
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thousands  of  captured  negroes  brought  to  Sierra  LeoQ/e  since  the 
year  i807;  hoW  they  were  dispdsed  oF,  and  where  ^ey  now  are 
to  the  best  of  his  knovi^ledge  and  belief:  you  may  l3ien  Jeam  how 
tiie  benevolent  objects  of  the  Britii^  nation  have  been  carried  into 
tfffi^  t,  by  those  placed  in  their  stations  at  your  recomiQfindation ; 
from  whom  your  representations  are  derived  i  and  wbo  look  to  you 
at  t- .k  moment,  for  patronage  and  promotion. 

*^  Had  the  captured  negroes,  when  liberated  from  their  prison 
ship  been  suffered  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  British  protraction; 
had  vtl  ges  been  iestablished,  the  famifieBJunaevered  allotted  fartns^ 
snpplie  with  implements  of  agricuJiture,  and  with  tseeds-and  plantt 
to  culti  ate  far  then?  support,  the  beautifdl  amphitheatre  of  hitia 
•ncSosang  Sierra  Leone,  would  have  become  an  asylum  of  happl- 
liets  for  five  thousand  souls,  who  looked  to  us  for  relief,  and  to 
irhom  we  were  bound  and  pledged  to  extend  it.  They  would 
have  been  a  bulwark  of  protection  to  the  Colony,  furnishing  a 
granary  of  provisions  for  the  inhabitants,  and  exhibiting  the  finest 
Afirican  monument  of  British  philanthropy.'*    Dr^  Thorpe,    P«'2$ 

The  Special  Report  admits  (p.  117-)  that  in  Dr.  Ttiorpe's 
account  of  the  low  state  of  morals  at  Sierra  Leone,  ^  There  is 
doubtless  mudi  truth;"  but  byway  of  parrying  the  charge^ 
*'  doubts  whether  the  example  of  even  Dr.  Thorpe  was  peci:^ 
liarly  calculated  to  diminish  the  evil/'  We  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  determine^  how  far  the  Institution  have  either  con* 
suited  their  character,  or  femoved  the  weight  of  responsibi*- 
]ity  from  their  own  shoulders^  by  this  sort  of  vague  insinua- 
tion^ and  recriminating  faiut,  against  the  private  character  of  their 
accuser. 

In  the  Ninth  Beport^  hovever^  the  public. are  i]aforme4,i 

**  It  could  hardly  have  been  believed  possible,  ihttt  the  'wreUiheA 
creatures  drawn  up  fi'om  the  holds- of  slave-ships,  and  relieved  from 
their  fetters,  and  from  the  v^ry  lowest  extremity  and  degradation 
of  misery,  should  in  the  course  of  a  few  mouths  become  so  com* 
fortable,  and  so  useful* ;  that  much  appears -to 'have  been  done  for 
the  present  comfort  and  future  prosperity^  Che  captured  negroes 
in  the  island  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  that  they  appear  now  to  i>e  as 
fiappy  and  as  comfortably  situated,  and  are  as  likcfy  to  rise  in  the 
colony,  as  any  c  ass  of  persons  in  it  +•"  Thoughts  on  ih$  AboUHtm 
2f  the  Slave  Trade.    JP.  GS* 

Now  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  at  the  very  time  thia 
ilepert  was  given  to  the  fMiUic>  aceoiHits  bafd  teadied  JEngland^ 
of  a  meetii^  being  called  at  Free>town9  in  iconsequcnce  ii  h^ 
formation^  timt  these  veiy  caiptuvediiegroes,  had  joined  the  aitives 


»>^ 
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in  a  conspiracy  to  massacre  all  the  white  inhabitants  in  the  settle- 
ment. We  shall  teave  it  for  the  .Directors  in  the  Tenth  Report, 
to  reconcile  these  two  opposite  statements. 

In  his  Postscript^  Dr.  Thorpe  makes  a  powerful  attack  iipon 
what  he  terms  the  misrepresentations  and  delusions  of  the  Ninth 
Report ;  in  which  the  state  of  the  recaptured  negroes  at  Sieira 
Leone^.is  held  out  00  the  public  as  comfortable  and  desirable 
in  tha  extreme.  Against  Governor  Coiumbiiie,  GoTemer  Max- 
well, and  Mr.  K.  Macaulay^  as  superkilendenC  of  these  negroes, 
spme  very  strong  charges  are  preferred.  Those  against  the  lat« 
ter  were  lodged  with  toe  Secretary  of  State^  and  are  as  follows. 

"  Chaise — ^That  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Kenneth  Macaulay,  in  hie- 
capacity  of  superintendent  of  the  ca*)t.ured  negroes,  did  coerce  and 
chastise  the  said  n^oes  most  cruelly ;  that  he  allowed  them,  at 
one  time,  to  be  almost  ^  starved,  and  at  other  times  suffered  thdr' 
hospital  to  be  most  shamefully  neglected ;  that  he  permitted  then 
to  stray  away  from  the  Colony  f,  many  of  them  to  be  kidnapped 
and^inveigled  from  the  Colony,  and  intrusted  them  to  persons  who 
soldi,  or  placed  them  in  slavery ;  that  he  has  hegtected  to  make 
suspected  persons,  to  whom  tbey  were  intrusted,  account  for 
them,  or  to  enforce  the  penalties  against  such  as  had  used  them  ill ; 
that  he  has  even  entrusted  them  to  a  woman  of  infamous  character, 
who  was  known  to  prostitute  them  in  the  Colony ;  that  if  he  waa 
fbrced  to  account  for  those  delivered  to  his  charge,  (as  he  is  bound 
to  do^}  hundreds  would  be  proved  missing;  that  he  not  only  su^ 
fered  tfaem  to  be  employed  on  the  Governor's  bouses  and  farms, 
^  but  employed  nnmbers  himself  on  his  own  (hrms  and  plantations^ 

*  **'CaptEun  Columbine,  convinced  he  could  not  otherwise  dis^ 
pose  of  the  Ferrean  Flour  *"  found  in  the  Slave  Vessels  he  had  cap- 
tared,  induced  the  Superintendent  to  purchase  it  for  the  negroes ; 
and  it  was  served  to  them  for  food,  even  when  sour,  until  thej^ 
were  alRNMt  famished :  they  were  obliged,  for  the  preservation  of 
life^  to  devour  morbid  offals  wherever  they  could  find  them,  and 
became  so  covered  with  a  vrretched  disease  called  the  Craw-Craws, 
that  exktmoe  was  protracted  misery/' 

t,  *Mn  Governor  Columbine's  administration,  many  captured  ne- 
groes fled,  fyom  the  Colony,  many  were  taJken  away,  and  others  hi4 
iJieasselves  in  the  mountains;  a  public  whipping  post  was  erected, 
and  many  of  these  unhappy  creatures  were  unmercifully  lashed, 
tor  merely  seeking  subsistence  in  the  streets*" 

j:^  ^<  Woodbine,  the  master  of  a  vessel,  to  whom  some  were  in- 
trusted, having  sold  them  in  the  adjacent  rivers,  returned  to  the 
Colony,  and  was  not  punished  1" 


♦  «  A  tnost  wretched  food  made  from  Cassado  root,  for  the 
ttares.*' 


whilt 
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irhile  tbejr  were  maintained  at  the  King's  expense ;  that  he  wal 
known  to  have  debauched  many  of  the  girls,  and  to  hare  livei 
with  them  in  the  most  profligate  state,  and  that  he  bartered  the 
public  money  with  Governor  Maxwell  for  the  various  things  wanted 
in  the  captured  iiegro  department.^^    Br.  Thorpe.    P.  9. 

It  is  rather  extraordmary  that  no  notice  of  these  charged 
should  be  taken  in  the  Special  Report,  but  that  Mr.  K.  Ma- 
caulay  should  be  quietly  deprived  of  his  officei  and  return  agaia 
to  the  Colony  as  the  itgent  of  his  relation. 

*  «  Mr.  Kenneth  Macaulay  was  itt  England  for  two  months  aftef 
I  had  laid  this  charge,  with  Others,  against  hinl ;  I  pt-eftuttie  if  it 
could  have  been  defendedi  be  and  the  powerful  friends  of  his  re-^ 
lative  would  have  insisted  on  impartial  inquiry,  and  have  prevented 
t^e  stigma ;  he  was  quietly  deprived  of  his  appointments^  but  con- 
sidered.by  Mr.  Z.  Macaulay  as  most  happily  qualified  to  be  hi? 
4gent  at  Sierra  Leone;  since  his  return  to  the  Colony,  he  has 
again  crept  into  office,  and  his  services  in  collectmg  materials  for 
thip  benefit  of  the  Institutbn,  are  Jbrtunatel^  continued.''  Dr* 
Thorpe.    P.  11* 

.  To  stirti  iip  the  wkole  of  this  investigation,  tve  intist  observe^' 
that  as  far  as  relates  to  Dr.  Thbrpe  as  an  individual,  he  must 
Kate  bad  very  Considerable  Opportunities,  in  his  high  official 
situation^  of  acquainting  himself  thoroughly  with  the  subject? 
upon  which  he  brings  fdrward  his  charges;  his  testimony  is, 
therefor^,    Morthy    of   considerable  attention.     As  a  man  of 
honour,  he  appears  to  stand  unimpeachable ;  for  exceptiug  the 
racrimination  oE  general  abuse,  neither  the  Special  Report,  nor. 
Mr;  Macaulay,.  who  seem  to  lose  do  opportunity  of  retaiiatiqtn/ 
}\ave  made  out  any  case  against  him  in  this  respect ;  his  testis 
tuony,  therefore^  is  worthy  of  considerable  credit.    His  failures 
arise  from  violence,  both  of  representation  and  expression,  and 
from  neglecting  to  render  his  charges  both  in  miinnec  and  in  mat- 
ter, sufficiently  tangible  and  compact.     In  his  latter  publication, 
he  writes  with  the  feelings  of  a  persecuted  man,  for  sufficiently 
persecuted  he  has  been,  by  the  influence  of  those  whose  conduct 
he  has  dared  to  larrsiign.    All  these  circumstances  huve  given 
his  adversaries  a  considerable  advantage  in  parrying  his  accusa-' 
tions,  and  in  attacking  some  flaw  in 'the  indictment,  rather  than^ 
in  answering  the  main  body  of  the  charge^ 

The  style  of  the  Special  Report  is  iniinitefy  more  catculsited' 
to  promote  its  object*  Specious,  plausible^  and  iftsinuating,  \% 
contrives  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  the  principal 
charge,  which  it  is  ofteii  forced  to  admit,  by  directing  it  to  some 
minor  error  in  the  proof,  into  which  the  impetuosity  of  Sr^ 
Thorpe  too  often  plunges  him.  One  leading  feature,  also,  iir 
Uiis  publication^  is  that  personal  and  pointed  recrimmatioD^  \^cb 
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U  but' a  bad  proof  of  innocence^  and  a  worse  substitute  for  justi* 
fioation.  There  is  a  sort  of  cool  and  deliberate  nialice  against 
the  individual,  which  does  not  look  well^  and  which  is  surelj 
most  unworthy  of  the  Directors  to  sanction. 

Another  point  also  cannot  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  reader^  that  in  this  matter>  ttie  Directors  of  the  African  In* 
stitution,  are,  in  most  instances,  both  party  and  judge.     Certain 
chaeges  are  preferred  both  against  them  and  their  agents,  of 
Mhich  they  pronounce  themselves,  with  sufficient  formality,  ^  not 
guihy,"  they  themselves  being  judges  upon  their  own  trial.    Now 
\lm  soft  of  edict  may  satisfy  themselves,  but  it  will  not  satisfy 
tlie  public,  who  will  not  be  inclined  to  receive  assertion  for  in- 
nocence*    It  is  too  often,  indeed,  the  case  in  this:  controversy, 
tiiat  accusation  without  evidence  on  the  one  hand,  is  met  with 
iSontJ^adic'tion,  without  proof,  on  the  other;  leaving  the  reader 
amidtft  4liis  double  battery  of  assertion   and  counter-assertion 
to  collect  as  much  truth  as  he  can«     But  notwitlistanding  thd 
tinsaiisfkctbry  state  in  M^hich  many  points  of  the  question  ar^ 
Hill  left,  much  important  matter  has  come  to  light:  and  WiS 
tliink  that  Dr.  Thorpe  deserves  much  credit  for  liis  perseverance^ 
Considering  the  rebuff  which  he  experienced  Tiom  the  lostitu^ 
tion,  in  December  1813,  wh^u,  after  having  pi  eferred  almost  all 
the  charges  made  in  his  pamphlet,  a  Committee  of  the  Institu- 
tion   pronounced  them,  naturally  emuish,   fallacious  and  un^ 
founded.    The  controversy  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  world 
at  large,  who  will  be  enabled  to  judge  from  the  documents  be* 
fore  them,  from  the  admissions.made  in  the  Special  Report,  and 
especially  from  Dr«  Thorpe's  answer,  how  fiir  that  Committee 
consulted  their  duty  to  the  public,  by  quashing  in  so  arbitrary  a 
style,  the  first  accusations  of  Dr.  Thorpe.  * 

For  the  Directors  of  the  •  African  Institution^  as  individuals, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,   we    profess  the  most  sincere  re« 
spect.  They  are  men  of  tried  honour  and  humanity,  and  are  in. 
capable  of  any  mean  or  sellish  n>otive.     But  considered  as  a 
body,  and  in  that  character  alone  they  can  be  judged,  we  are 
^orry  to  confess  our  opinion,  tliat  they  must  fall  considerably  ia 
public  estimation.    They  hav^  disappointed  the  high  expecta* 
lions  which  they  have  raised  ;  they  have  not  only  failed  in  the  fuU 
filment  of  their  promises,  but  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  that 
failure  from  th^  public ;  and  have  been  clearly  convicted  in  cer* 
tain  instance?,  of  suppressing  truth,  and  of  giving  currency  to 
^lelusiye  and  fallacious  statements.    'They  have  taken  to  them- 
selves a  fictiliott$'7edit,  for  much  which  has  been  done  by  others, 
and  for  still  morif '  ?''*b  has  been  left  undone  by  themselves. 
We  would  not  ("'^^  )h  enough  to  impute  to  the  many  honour- 
^    able  naen  who  coi^^^^'^his  body,  a  cool  and  deliberate  design 
of  deluding  the  pubr^^^^^^J  have  suffered  themselves  first  tp  be 
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deceired  on  their  weakest  side,  and  then  to  be  made  paities  in 

Sropagattng  that  deceit.  The  money  also  of  their  sujbscribers 
as  beeti  lavished  in  profuse  and  useless  expenditure.  Their 
income  is  not  large,  nor  indeed  should  we  wish  it  to  be,  when 
it  is  exhausted  in  maintaining  power  and  popularity  at  home, 
inalead  of  extending  the  cause  of  civilization  abroad.  We  ex* 
tract  the  following  account  from  the  Ninth  Report,  of  l,d65L 
expended  in  petitioning  Parliament  in  1814,  oa  the  subject  of 
the  Slave  Trade* 

**  By  the  following  expences  incurred  by  the  Committee  ap* 
WMnted  to  carry  into  effect  the  Resolutions  of  a  Meeting  held  at 
FreemasoaV  Hall  to  petition  Parliament  on  the  subject  of.  the 
Slave  Trade : 

Advertising  and  Cost  of  Newspapers  sent  to  all  parts 
.  ofthekmgdom  -  •  -  •  •    £SS7    4    1 

porterage,  postage,  carnage  of  parcel8,.4tationery9&c.   S02    1  1(^ 
Clerks  and  persons  in  attendance  at  difierent  taverns 

to  take  signatures,  &c«  -  r  *        108    S    0 

Parchments  for  petiuons  ...        44.3    5    0 

Committee  rooms,  and  hire  of  rooms  at  various  ta- 
verns, &c.        -  -  -  -  -        186    6     8 
Pamphlets  on  the  Slave  Trade                   -  -  23  12     3 
Printers'  bills  for  printing  resolutions,   general  no- 
tices, &c.         -            -            -            .            .        172  13    6 
Translating  small  Tracts  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave 

Trade  into  French,  German,  and  Italian  -  54    7    O 

Balance  in  Clerk's  hands,  there  being  yet  several  small 
outstanding  demands  -  •  •  12    6    8 

181,865    0    0 

Nnith  Report."    P.  77. 

,  The  Director  know,  and  the  nation  knows,  that  these  pe- 
titions  neither  had  nor  could  have  the  slightest  practical  effect* 
What  vuaa  done  at  Congress  would  have  been  equally  doue  by  the 
JEnglish  ministers,  had  not  One  of  these  petidons  been  presented ; 
nor  can .  the  public  fail  to  remember  that  the  quackery  and 
absurdity  exhibited  in  their  promotion,  were  a  caricature  upon 
the  very  cause  of  humamty.  In  the  Special  Report  we  are 
told,  that  the  annual  income  of  the  Society  (exclusive  of  do* 
nations  to  the  amount  of  9,8501.)  does  not  reach  4001.  Yet  we 
find  in  the  last  Report,  a  resolution  of  the  Governors  to  erect  a 
monument  in  Westminster  to  the  hte  GranvUle  Sharpe.  We 
should  agree  with  the  Directors,  that  there  are  few  men  in  tBe 
pnesent  age  who  better  deserve  that  honour  A>r  his  unwearied 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  thnte  if  r.  Sharpe.  Yet 
that  the  money  for  this  purpose  should  ^eadinlen  out.  of  a  fund 
bvr  dviiixing  Africa,  appears  to  us  a  anted  ceiraordinary  sort  of 
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{Proceeding,  So  heartily  do  we  wish  success  to  the  cause  of 
the  abolitioDy  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  of  African  civiU« 
zation,  that  we  must  confess  our  indignation  at,  seeing  these 
high  and  noble  ends  perverted  to  such  unworthy  purposes;  to 
encrease  the  emoluments  of  a  few  jobbing  agents,  and  to  pro« 
mote  the  influence,  enlarge  the  power,  and  extend  th^  influence 
of  a  self-created  party.  We  would  willingly  see  this  good 
cause  entrusted  to  better  hands ;  to  those,  who  would  steadily, 
honestly,  and  laboriously  pursue  the  objects  committed  td  their 
care,  neither  concealing  failure,  nor  magiufying  success ;  to  those, 
whose  prejudice  would  not  miscalculate  the  means,  and  whose 
interest  would  not  pervert  the  ends  of  so  admirable  an  institu* 
tion  ;  to  those  who,  above  all,  would  not  make  the  civilization  of 
Africa  a  stalkiug-horse  to  influence  and  popularity  in  £ng« 
land. 

The  Ninth  Report  of  the  Institution  opeus  a  wide  field  for 
much  thoughtful  discussion*  To  those  who  are  inclined  to  enter 
upon  the  question,  we  strongly  recommend  the  Pamphlet  which 
stands  the  seventh  in  our  list,  which  for  the  knowledge  and  abili^ 
displayed  by  its  author  throughout,  and  for  the  new  points  of 
view  in  which  the  whole  of  this  very  important  subject  is  taken^ 
deserves  the  most  serious  and  unprejudiced  consideration. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  upon  this  controversy  in  a 
better  manner  than  by  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  tha^ 
summing  up  of  this  excellent  Pamphlet,  and  by  presenting  them 
M'ith  a  just  and  masterly  portrait  of  the  principal  actors  in  this 
complicated  concern ;  in  which  they  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
at  once  the  fidelity  of  the  design  and  the  ability  of  the  exe* 
cution. 

^*  These  w3d  and  visionary' doctrines^  and  the  projects  founded 
upon  them,  have  chiefly  originated  wiUi  a  certain  class  of  Metho^ 
dists ;  a  sect  who  profess  superior  sanctity,  and  who,  under  the 
influence  of  strong  enthusiasm,  act  as  if  Uiey  had  a  right  to  fix  a 
itandard  of  morality,  and  oblige  the  rest  of  mankind  to  s^uara 
their  conduct  accordingly. 

^^  The  leading  men  among  them,  have  a  sort  of  compound  cha« 
racter,  and  may  be  described  as  political  theologians,  or  theolo« 
gical  politicians ;  for  their  religion  has  a  twang  of  politics,  and 
their  politics  have  a  twang  of  religion.  In  the  House  of  Common^ 
they  form  a  party  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saints ;  who,  by 
adroitly  trimming  between  the  Adininistration  and  the  Opposition, 
have  so  managed,  when  parties  have  been  nearly  equal,  as  to  hold 
the  balance  of  power  in  theif  own  hands :  and  have  thus  acquired 
annmportance,  to  which  neither  their  numbers  nor  their  talenta 
woula  otherwise  have  entitled  them.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
ioaves  and  fishes,  they  are  said  to  avail  themselves,  to  the  fullest 
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possible  extent,  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Minister  of  the  daj ; 

and  thus  to  sectire  an  ample  share  of  patronage,  for  their  friendis 

and  adherents. 

'  ^  Formidable  a»  they  dfe,  in  a  political  point  of  yiew,  from 

their  numbers^  tliey  have  become  infinitely  more  so,  from  the  su« 

pertor  manner  in  which,  like  the  Jesuits,  they  have  organized  a 

T^olar  system  of  communication,  throughout  the  kingdom ;  which 

e|iables  tneir  followers  to  receive  their  impulse,  and  support  their 

measures,  on  every  political  question  in  which  they  take  a  part^ 

with  unexampled  promptitude  and  unanimity.   On  such  occasions, 

they  have  literally  so  covered  the  floors  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 

Commons  with  petitions,  as  almost  to  awe  the  Legislature  into  an 

a^cquiescence  with  their  wishes. 

;  <«  Althougli  Sectarians,  many  of  tl|eir  preachers  make  no  scruple 
of  accepting  Church  preferment ;  and  while  their  friends  in  Uir 
State  promote  the  interest  of  their  candidates  for  tlie  Church; 
their  friends  in  the  Church  support  the  interest  of  their  candidates 
Tor  the  honours  df  the  State.  At  a  late  county  election,  one  of 
their  popular  preachers  is  said  to  have  openly  boiisted,  (and  proba- 
bly with  great  truth,)  that  he  had  decided  the  contest  by  his  owti 
personal  interest  and  exertions.  Thus  their  political  strength  is 
^ntinually  increasing,  and  is  as  constantly  rendered  subservient 
to  their 'religious  interests.  In  short,  they  make  religion  and  poli* 
tics  play  the  game  into  each  other's  bands.  » 

^  "  Their  evangelical  preachers,  as  they  are  termed^'  modestly 
contend  that  they  alone  pfeach  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Church 
qf  England.  If  so,  the  present  heterodox  clergy  of  the  establisl)* 
ment,  ought  to  resign  their  stalls  and  benefices,  to  the  orthodox 
divined  of  the  methodistical  persuasion ;  who  probably  are  looking 
ip  to  their  political  leaders,  in  pious  hope  of  some  new  Act  of 
Conformity,  that  may,  in  good  time,  eject  the  present  ministersl 
and  seat  them  in  their  places. 

t  ^*  Aa,  by  the  laiys  of  nature,  whenever  sulphur  and  iron  meet  in 
|he  bowels  of  the  earth,  they  occasion  a  combustion ;  so,  in  the 
pioral  world,  the  union  of  fanaticism  and  love  of  power,  have  a  si* 
milar  tendency.  These  were  the  great  characteristics  of  the  Pun- 
tans,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First ;  when  their  effects  wer^ 
felt,  in  the  convulsion  tibat  overset  both  Church  and  State ;  and 
these  ure  the  leading  filatures  in  the  character  of  the  Methodists 
pf  the  present  day.  The  Puritans  lefl  succeeding  generations  at 
^  loss,  whether  most  to  })dmire  the  political  sagacity,  or  ij^onder  at 
the  fanatical  absurdity,  which  marked  their  prooeedings ;  and  those 
^f  the  Methodists  are  stamped  with  the  sarhe  seal. 
:  **  The^e  reflections  furnish  abundant  proof  of  the  danger  tha^ 
threatens  our  present  establishment,  from  the  ascendency  of  me* 
thodistical  principles  and  projects ;  and  yet,  by  an  unaccountable  su- 
pinenesSy  the  frienclai  of  the  establishment,  instead  of  checking 
nave  prompted  tli^em,  by  joining  with  the  Methodists  in  various 
jfistitutipns,^  (ciitered  int9  undout>teiUy  fpr  the  laof^t  ^us^^ful  ^and 
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kudable  purposes^  and  then  leaving  them  entirely  under  their  di^ 
rection.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Bible  Societies,  and  the 
Lancasterian  System  of  Education ;  both  which,  in  their  hands^ 
were  conducted  on  such  a  system  as  would  have  prevented  the  pria- 
ciples  of  the  Church  of  England  from  being  mculcated  on  tha 
minds  of  the  rising  generation.  Such  is  also  the  case  with  the  Afn« 
can  Institution;  which  is  principally  under  the  management  of 
some  enthusiastic  Methodists,  who  pursue  their  own  projects,  and 

gublish  their  own  sentiments,  under  the  authority  of  the  high  and 
onourable,'  but  less  active  members,  whose  names  grace  the  list 
•f  their  subscribers."  Thought  on  the  AboUHon  of  the  Slave  TraA. 
P,229. 


mtm» 


Art.  VIII.  //  temro  delta  Devotione,  parfitamente  fk^urato  se* 
condo  Fordine,  e  le  Cerimonie  del  Sagramento  delta  Penitenzd, 

'  del  Sttgrificio  delta  S.  Messa,  e  delta  santissima  Communione* 
Dal  P.  M.  Francesco  Maria  Battaglia,  delC  Ordine  Eremit, 
di  S.  Ago&tino*    1815. 

Among  the  arguments  urged  in  favour  of  what  is  popularly 
called  Catholic  Emancipation,  we  know  not  that  any  have  beea 
of  late  years  more  commonly  used,  or  more  favourably  received, 
(ban  those  which  attempt  to  prove  the  harmlessness  of  the  mea« 
sure  from  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  strength,  and  alteration  ia 
the  doctrines  of  Popery.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  former  is  be- 
come too  contemptible  to  foe  feared,  and  the  latter  so  much  amei 
Korated,  or  rationalized,  that  very  little  real  distinction  exists  in 
the  present  day  between  a  conscientious  Catholic  and  a  sensible^ 
Protestant.  Could  we  admit  for  a  moment  thdt  these  assertions 
were  true,  we  should  still  deprecate  tUe  employment  uf  them' 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  petitions  \,  it 
has  always  appeared  to  us  an  unfair  and  unsatisfactory  method  of 
advancing  their  merits ;  unfair,  because  it  directs  our  aittentioa 
rather  to  the  contingent  than  the  vital  properties  of  the  case,  and 
so  far  misleading  our  judgment ;  unsatisfactory,  because  when 
admitted  as  ^  feet  in  its  full  force,  so  far  from  setting  the  question 
at  rest,  it  only  removes  the  rlifficulty  one  very  small  step  from  the 
plaicv  where  it  fouud  it.  It  remains  only  for  the  opponent'  of  the' 
measure,  who  allows  the  fact,  to  doubt  of  the  cause ;  andthou^ 
the  advocate  may  consider  it  as  the  proof  ahd  i-^suit  of  a  perma-' 
nent  and  radical  alteration  in  the  spirit  of  the  Religion :  the  ad-' 
v«rsary  may  perhaps  as  reasonably  assert,  that  in  as  far  as  regardsr 
these  kingdoms,' it  is  a  salutary  yet  only  temporary  change  attrW 
butabie  to  the  very  regUlatibns  Mhich  it  is  proposed  to  abolish.' 
1b  tbia-  slatei  as  every  one  see9,  the  dispute  is  very  far  from  a 

c  a  ir  settlement; 
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settlement;  the  spirit  of  Popery^  its  natnre  and  durability^  come 
necessarily  under  discussion^  and  so  ttie  '^teary  disputants  enter 
•once  more  into  the  very  centre  of  that  Land  Debateable^  froni 
tvhich  it  was  their  intention  to  have  escaped  for  ever. 

These  remarks  are  thrO^'n  out  neither  superciliously^  nor  unr 
charitably — \Ce  feel  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Catholic  Question^ 
and  however  we  may  have  made  up  om*  own  opinions,  we  ca» 
feel  in  perfect  good  humour  with  those,  who  still  doubt  or  ho* 
nestty  differ  from  us.  Neither  is  it  our  purpose  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  in  the  present  article  to  the  general  merits 
of  the  Question.  Notbhig  calls  upon  us  to  do  so ;  and  it  is  at 
once  so  hacknied,  and  so  difficult  a  subject,  that  both  reader  and 
writer  may  be  well  spared  the  discussion.  Still  whenever  it  is 
again  argued,  we  are  certain  that  this  topic,  as  heretofore^  will  be 
much  insisted  on ;  and  we  therefore  propose  to  examine  to  what 
extent  it  is  true,  that  the  tenets  of  Popery  have  midergone  altera* 
tion>  or  approximated  to  those  notions  which  the  Church  of  £og* 
land  enjoms  her  children  to  believe  and. maintain.  For  ourselves 
liowever  as  to  the  main  question,  we  protest  against  being  con* 
eluded  by  the  issue  of  the  inquiry — ^if  tlie  Romish  Church  added 
all  the  errors  of  Paganism  to  her  own,  we  can  conceive  it  propef 
to  admit  her  members  to  all  the  community  of  political  privileges 
vhich  they  claim ;  if  she  had  purged  her  creed  of  every  objec--> 
tionable  doctrine,  still  we  hold  that  it  might  he  just  to  deny  them. 

In  this  examination,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
deep  theological  discussions;  the  points  ip  dispute  between  us  are 
sufficiently  popular,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
cither  .party.     All  that  is  required  of  us  is  to  exauiDe  if  certain 
tenets,  condemned  by  our  Church,  (whether  truly  or  falsely  mat* 
ters  not  to  the  argument)  be  still  inculcated  popularly  by  the  Ro* 
man  Catholic  Clergy.    It  must  be  admitted  too^  we  imagine,  on 
all  hands,  that  not  only  the  least  offensive,  but  the  most  equitable 
mode  of  considering  the  Question,  will  be  by  examiping  it  witk 
reference  to  countries  with  which  we  haye  no  connection,  and 
where  the  religion  labourl|  under  none  of  the  disadvantages,,  which, 
it  has  to  contend  with  in  these  kingdoms.  To  judge  fairly  of  it& 
movements,  we  mus(  see  its  limbs  in  fuH  play  and  unrestrained* 
For  this  purpose  the  little  hoA.  before  us  is  quite  sufficient ;  whe-^ 
ther  it  be  well  or  ill  written>whethef  or  not  it  contain  th6  exact 
and  whole  creed  of  t^e  Mj^iitcrs  of  theCburcb,  or  the  enlighten* 
ed  classes  of  the  comnptfnity^ianot  important  to  the  presihl  ea>m. 
4|uiry ;  it  is  enough  fpr  us,  that  it  is  a  book  of  prayer  ai^<^|MB^ 
tion,  published  in  a  cheap  (a  very  c^ef|>}aQd  portabte  i^Bsi^.<bjrM^^ 
Ecclesiastic  for  general  circulation,  $nd  tfaat  th«  <^o|r^s  are^actU*-^ 
ally  dispersed  in  great  nutnbers  among  ^ihe,peopfe. .  The.CQp]W 
.  trliich  lies  before  us^  was  jgiirchasedfot  a.fewjnUiat  Ale$simdri9ft 
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tind  ixre  were  assured  by  the  bookseller^  that  it  was  very  generally 
vised  by  the  Faithful.  It  may  indeed^  in  every  thing  but  merits 
be  compared  to  the  Guide  to  the  Altar^  and  other  devotional 
tracts,  which  are  so  important  instruments  in  our  system  of  re* 
Ijgious  instruction. 

The  Vork  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  contains  instruc- 
tion, and  prayers  relative  to  the  Service  of  Confession  and  Pe- 
nance; the  second  to  the  Mass,  and  the  third  to  the  Holy  G>m«* 
niunion.  It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  examine  rather  minutelj 
each  of  these  parts,  and  we  think  we  shall  extract  matter  from 
each,  that  may  amuse  and  surprise  many  of  our  readers*  Not 
that  we  are  about  to  disclose  inysteries ;  but  the  majority  of  Eng* 
Bshmen  ar«,  we  believe,  in  gneat  ignorance  as  to  the  practical 
exercises  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.  A  vejry  small  pojrtioii 
of  them,  comparatively  speaking,  have  the  opportunity  of  witness* 
ing  the  performance  of  those  rites';  and  accustomed  to  the  ra- 
tional, the  decent,  and  yet  the  impressive  simplicity  of  our  own 
service,  they  may  well  be  surprised  on  becoming  ac(}uainted  with 
on^  which  insults  the  reason,  without  even  the  poor  compensa* 
tiion  of  exalting  the  fancy* 

Yet  we  shall  be  disappointed,  if  the  surprise  of  our  readers 
should  be  unmixed   with  more  serious  and  worthy  feelings — • 
for  in  truth  the  contents  of  this  little  volume  present  a  melancholy 
confirmation  of  all  that  pains  the  traveller's  eye  in  passing  through 
tlie  oppressed  country  from  which  it  was  brought.    The  pilgrim 
with  his  cockle  shell,  the  female  prostrate  at  the  shrine,  the  sin- 
ner purchasing  an  easy  and  ineffectual  pardon  in  the  confessional 
box,  and  the  aged  on  their  knees  in  the  highways  telling  their 
beadsy  are  still  every  day  objects.    But  that  which  is  more  pain- 
ful and  more  general,  is  the  blind  ignorance  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  the  heartless  indifference  of  all  to  evety  thing  but  the  forms 
and  exterior  of  religious  duties,     ^Qven  these  shows  and  sem- 
blances are  performed  with  a  shocking  coldness ;  of  the  congre- 
gation in  a  Church  on  Sunday  full  one  half  are  usuaHy  promena- 
ding in  the  aisles;  and  of  the  other  half,  the  attention  is  to  be 
diverted  by  the  slightest  interruption ;  the  lips  indeed  continue 
to  go,  but  the  bead  is  continually  turned  rounds  and  this  or  that 
object  regarded,  as  if  the  suppliant  (md  pothing  to  do  with  the 
prayer  he  offered.     It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  at  one  time  dis- 
gust, pity,  and  gratitude ;  disgt|st  at  thosp  who  continue  to  lead 
Uieir  flocks  in  so  thick  a  cloud  of  error,  pity  for  those  who 
wander  there,  and  gratitude  to  the  mercy,  that  has  for  so  many 
centuries  dissipated  the  darkness  that  once  lay  equally  heavy  upon 
IIS,  and  visited  us  with  the  ever  flowing  day-spring  from  on  high* 
The  first  thing  remarkable  in  the  volume  under  consideration,  ia 
^  small  qu^i^tity  ^d  slight  nature  of  the  proof  adduced  to  sup- 
port 
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port  dogmas  on  the  most  difficult  and  doubted  questions.    Ih  t 
work  of  this  sort,  deep  research  or  laboured  argument^  was  not  to 
be  expected^  or  desired ;  but  even  in  the  most  concise  and  popu- 
lar manual^  it  appears  to  us  that  some  sufficient  grounds  should  be 
o£fered  for  the  belief  that  is  inculcated.    In  the  book  before  us, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  scarcely  any  argument,  and  very  little  ci« 
tation  to  the  purpose;  at  best  a  single  textj  sometimes  muti- 
latedj  and  often  wrested  from  its  natural  application,  13  offered  as 
sufficient  to  answer  all  inquiry,  and  settle  all  opinions.    This  is  a 
circumstance  very  important;  because  it  implies  certain  habits 
very  destructive  of  all  religious  improvement.     If  the  hearer  is 
taught  to  surrender  his  powers  of  inquiry,  and  to  bow  rather  to 
the  authority  than  the  arguments  of  his  teacher ;  while  the  teacher 
jaccustoms  himself  to  be  satisfied  with  the  implicit,  and  not  the* 
rational  assent  of  his  hearer,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  must  be  the 
consequence  to  both.    Wherever  the  human  mind  wants  all  sti-^ 
mulus  to  the  acquisition  of  farther  information,  and  wherever  it  is^ 
deprived  of  all  instruction,  (and  this,  as  far  as  regards  religion,  is 
precisely  the  case  with  a  community  purely  Koman  Catholic), 
the  same  consequence  in  both  cases  roust  uniformly  follow;  and 
lihat  consequence  must  be  ignorance,  and  a  gradual  weakening  of 
the  intellectual  powers.    In  our  zeal,  however,  for  the  convic- 
tion of  reason,  let  it  not  be  imputed  to  us  that  we  trench  on  the 
province  of  faith ;  we  feel,  and  to  members  of  the  Church  we. 
need  not  explain,  either  how  distinct  are  the  empires,  or  how  in- 
timate the  union  of  these  mighty  instruments  of  holiness.    There, 
is  a  beauty,  a  sublimity,  a  something  of  heavenliness  in  their  har- 
mony which  no  words  can  aptly  convey  an  idea  of— -it  is  only, 
when  this  hiarmony  is  unbroken,  that  our  sacrifice  is  perfect. 

The  book  commences  with  a  few  remiarks  on  the  Office  of. 
Guardian- Angels,  whose  existence  and  ministry  are  considered 
)o  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  solitary  citation  of  the  1 1th  verso 
of  the  xcth  Psalm ;  unless  indeed  a  reflection  of  St.  Girolamo, 
which  follows,  may  be  thought  to  add  any  strength  to  the  demon*, 
atratipn*    These  remarks  serve  to  introduce  a  prayer  addressed 
to  this  invisible  companion,  and  guide ;  in  which  he  is  implored, 
to  fulfil  tbtit  office  o(  iUumjoating  and  sanctifying  the  heart,  which 
we  uspally  attribute  to  the  Holy  Spirit.    There  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  the  prayer:  it  is  indeed  perfectly  impossible  to 
distinguish  it  from  imy  of  those  addressed  to  Gpd  himself..     But 
that  which  fpllows  to  our  Saviour,  and  which  is  to  be  i^sed  imr 
pediately  before  confession,  contains  such  a  ground  of  interces^, 
siony^is  we  really  were  not  prepared  for  even  in  this  book.     The, 
pommqn,  ^nd  perhaps  the  scriptural  notion  of  the  MagdalefMr, 
was  of  a  repentant;»and  indeed  pardoned  sinner,  of  pne  who  bad 
^l^nd' mercy  from  fiieGo<{  of  mercy^  btit  who  )ifid  rendered  U 
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doubly  necessaiy  by  years  of  public  and  shameful  vice ;  y^ 
'^  through  her  merits"  are  we  taught  to  pray  for  the  divine  fa* 
vour,  and  what  is  worse^  if  worse  can  well  be^  we  are  to 
couple  them  with  the  blood  of  our  Saviour.  To  avoid  all  impu- 
tation of  an  ungrounded  charge^  we  quote  the  whole  prayer  aft 
length — it  is  besides  a  fair  specimen  of  the  contents  of  the  volume 

« 

<<  Oraztone  da  farsi  a  Dio  benedetto  avantl  la  confessione. 
'  **  O  dolcissitno  Gesii,  Amoroso  redentore  deli'  anima  mia^  giacir 
ehi  per  vostra  mera  bont^  vi  siete  compiaciuto  di  risvegliar  il  mio 
cuore  alia  vera  penitenza,  in  virtil  del  vostro  preziosissimo  sanguis  e 
per  i  meriti  ddla  penitente  Maddakna  umilmente  vi  prego,  cHa 
Togliate  degnarvi  di  fare,  che  id  ptanga  amaramente  i  mici  peccatf, 
e  che  possa  j^oi  tutti  perfettamente  spiegarli  al  mio  Confessorey  at^ 
ciochi  dopo  Tassoluzione  di  questi  venga  a  goderb  gli  effetti  b^nigti 
della  vostra  santissimk^  e  desideratissima  grazia.    Amen/' 

^*  Prayer  to  be  used  to  Blessed  God  before  the  confession. 

«  O  sweet^t  JesfuSf  lovix^  Redeemer  of  my  soul,  since  of  thv 
mere  goodness  thou  h^t  been  pleased  to  awaken  my  heart  to  trvtk 
repentance,  in  virtue  of  thy  most  precious  blood,  and  through-  thfe 
merits  of  the  penitent  Magdalene,  I  humbly  pray  thee^  that  it  may 
aeem  good  to  thee  to  make  me  bitterly  lament  my  sins,  and  grant 
that  afterwards  I  may  perfectly  Unfold  them  all  to  my  confessor,  th 
the  end  that  after  the  absolution  of  them  I  mav  come  to  enjoy  the 
benign  effects  of  thy  most  holy  and  most  longed  for  favour.  Amen.^ 

This  is  followed  by  a  few  miscellaneous  prayers,  the  titles  of 
some  of  which  are  suiBciently  curious ;  to  the  first  is  prefixed  th6 
following.  ''  A  very  devout  prayer  to  be  addressed  daily  to  the 
liord,  in  which  are  contained  all  the  acts  of  virtue  necessary  fi^ 
every  faithful  Christian.*'  If  this  be  coobprehensive,  that  which 
follows,  is  inviting;  and  considering  the  excellent  evidence^  oil 
which  its  promises  rest,  all  prudent  people  will  of  course  leani  it 
by  heart,  and  commence  the  use  of  it  without  the  smallest  delay. 

**  Orazione  £fficacbsima-^a  Gesu  Crocifisso  per  impetrare  bupna 
morte,  la  quale  edsendo  recitata  dia  un  servo  di  Deo  ogni  volta,  che 
passava  avanti  all'  immagine  d'un  Crocifiaso,  riferisce  Ce^veOy  chh 
percid  meritasse  di  andare  subitaraente  al  Paradi.so,  senza  toccare  le 
pette  del  Purga£orio,  saOondo  ch'egli  stesso  riveld  dopo  la  morte  $1 
sue  Supefiore."    P.  24. 

• 

Or,  (for  we  should  be  sorry  if  an  ignorance  of  Italian  should 
deprive  a  single  reader  of  the  benefit  of  this  impor^nt  comtnut 
ni&ltioni  A  most  EflScacioiis  Prayer  to  Jesus  Crucifiied,  in  ordei? 
to  obtain  a  good  death,  which  being  repeated  by  a  Servant  of  God 
fvery  time  that  he  passes  befpre  the  im^ge  of  a^Gruicifix,  Cesai^eo 
ri^ates/that  he  would  on  that  account  be  deemed  worthy  to  past 

S  immisdiately 
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immediately  to  Paradise  without  tasting  the  pains  of  Purgatory.  | 
according  as  he  himself  revealed  after  death  to  his  Superior. 

After  the  mediatory  merits  of  the  Magdalene^  and  the  prayer 
.to  the  Guardian  Angel,  we  cannot  be  at  all  surprised  at  those 
^vhich  follow,  to  the  Virgin,  to  Joseph,  or  to  St.  Anthony  of  Pa- 
doua.     This  latter  personage  enjoys  a  very  high,  and-  well-fla* 
voured  reputation  in  Italy ;  he  is  here  celebrated  in  a  hidicrons, 
and  it  must  be  owned  rather  an  ambiguous  manner,  as  a  wonder- 
ful finder  of  things  lost ;  prodigioso  ritrovator  delie  cose*     In 
these  degenerate  days,  and  in  these  despaired  of  realms,  St.  An« 
thony's  talents  would  not  meet  the  "  honor  due ;".  "  trover '  in 
our  minds  is  intimately  allied  to  '^  conversion  ;'*  we  are  not  how* 
ever  so  uncharitable,  and  will  rather  suppose  that  the  saint  was  a 
Bow-street  runner,  or  a  white-witch,  than  one  of  that  sagacious 
fraternity,  who,  by  the  tnnals  of  the  Old  Bailey^  appear  to  have 
found  the  watches  or  handkerchiefs  of  half  the  careless  citizens 
of  our  metropolis. 

Bating  the  humour  all  these  prayers  are  in  the  same  style; 
as  specimeps  of  composition  infinitely  simple  and  sublime*  Tha 
morning  prayer  to  the  Virgin  begins  thus. 

<*  DaUe  tenehre  della  notte  sorgo  a  riverirvi  col  prindpio  del 
gioruo,  o  pietosissima  Vergine,  perch^  voi  siete  quella  aurora  celeste, 
che  producendo  il  vero  sple  delle  grazie  ogni  influsso  benlgno  a  ndi 
jnortali  tramandot  Con  la  bella  luc0  degle  occki  vostrifugate^  viprego, 
V ombre  nojose  di*  miei  mancamenti,  e  risguardate  amorosamente  la 
poverty  dell'  anima  mia,  che  insieme  col  corpo  alia  vostra  matema 
piet^  umilmente  raccomando,  AcJ*    P.  27. 

*  <<  From  the  darkness  of  the  night  I  rise  to  worship  thee  with  the 
beginning  of  the  day»  Oh  most  merdful  T^i^gin,  because  thou  art 
fhai  heavenly  Aurora^  fsho  producing  the  true  sun  of  graces^  trans- 
initte^  every  benign  influence  to  us  mortals;  xmth  the  beautiful  Ughi 
^ihinfi  eyes^  chuse,  I  pray  thee,  the  noisome  shades  of  my  failings, 
and  Tfi&x^  lovingly  the  poverty  of  my  soul,  which  together  with  niy 
body  I  humbly  recommend  to  thy  matemayi  pity/' 

With  tho  spiyie  freedom  from  conceit,  and  the  same  simpltf 
cneigy>  the  Virgin  is  to  be  addressed  in  the  evening. 

M  Nel  mare  piirp^reo  della  Passione  di  nostro  Signore  Gesi^ 
Cristb,  e  nel  proibndiauipo  abisse  della  vostr$r  piet^  tutti  i  mjei  nan«> 
camenti,  e  (utte  le  mie  colpe  sommergo  o  beatissima  Vergine,  &c»** 
JP.  28. 

<f  In  the  purple  sea  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  anl 
$n  the  profound  abyss  of  thy  mercy  I  drown.  Oh  most  blessed  Vir^ 
^  «1|  loy  failingsi  nn^  ^  my  f9idt«,  4tc" 

^  |r^  vfirie^^  Pf  prayers  bpt  all  copceived^  and  expressed  witli 
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tlie  same  happiness^  are  addressed  through  the  volume  to  this 
same  personage ;  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  them  is  a  represen* 
tatiou  of  Venus  and  Cupid.  The  ''  cuts"  which  adorn  the 
prayers^  are  worthy  of  them ;  '^  Cythera*s  queen^  and  the  blind 
boy^"  dovesj  car^  clouds^  floating  drapery^  nakedness^  every  thing 
in  short  with  classical  verity.  Is  this  an  error  of  the  printers  i 
perhaps  it  is ;  we  hope  so^  and  certainly  do  not  mean  to  impute 
it  as  a  charge  on  the  editor :  but  it  really  is  no  unmeet  emblem 
of  the  stvle  and  taste  of  Catholic  devotion.  For  even  more  ob« 
jectionable  than  the  wire-drawn  conceit?^  which  we  have  just 

:|uotedj  is  that  strange^  and  indecent  union  of  ideas,  that  aeither 
rom  similarity  in  kindj  or  equality  in  dignity,  should  ever  meet  in 
the  same  sentence.  It  is  among  the  amusing  sophisms  of  Corinne 
to  account  for,^  and  excuse  the  mixture  of  Pagan  aod  Christiaa 
ornaments  in  St«  Peter'9  at  Rome ;  much  may  be  plausibly  said 
even  for  that  excessive  reverence  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  ia 
the  works  of  art^  or  for  that  misguided  devotion^  whichever  it  be^ 
that  has  produced  this  strange  effect;  whether  it  bean  instalment 
of  the  finest  statues  in  the  noblest  edifico,  or  a  sacrifice  of  visible 
and  material  beauty  to  the  invisible  dweller  of  their  most  cherisli- 
ed  temple ;  sit  they  there  as  equals^  or  as  captives ;  still  if  the  ex- 
amination be  not  pushed  too  far^  there  is  nothing  in  this  abso* 
lutely  incompatible  with  right  notions  of  the  Deity ;  but  what 
inust  be  the  confusion  of  that  man's  mind,  who  feels  no  absur- 
dity in  coupling  the  passion  of  Christ  with  the  pity  of  the  Virgin^ 
or  the  virtue  of  his  Saviour's  blood  with  the  merits  of  the  Magda- 
lene. 

Let  us,  however,  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  this  most  valua- 
ble compilation ;  which,  our  readers  will  recollect,  relates  to  the 
Office  of  the  Mass.  In  this  the  important  feature  is,  we  thinkj 
a  belief  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
different  froui  that  entertained  by  the  writer  himself.  This  is  a 
very  serious  charge  against  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  we 
would  not  make  it  without  due  consideration ;  it  is  the  sober,  and 
reluctant  convictioq,  which  arises  after  a  very  attentive  perusal  of 
the  pages  in  question;  In  all  that  has  gone  before,  the  differences, 
however  wide  and  important,  being  principally  of  a  speculative 
nature,  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible,  that  persons  educated  and 
informed,  may  be  sincere  in  their  belief  of  the  opinions  they  pro- 
fess. But  we  confess  in  what  follows,  we  want  faith  or  charity 
to  believe  in  this  possibility.  W^  will  not,  however,  piejudice 
the  judgment  of  our  readers,  let  them  determine  for  themselvea 
by  the  sequel. 

The  Mass  then,  as  our  readers  probably  know,  is  in  its  exte- 
rior form,  made  up  of  a  great  many  motions  of  the  ofiiciating 
Prie3t^  symbolical  of  different  parts  of  our  Lo(d'$  history,  from 

tiis 
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ills  entering  the  ^garden  of  Gethsemane  to  his  Ascension;  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by 
the  Apostles.  In  the  present  work^  this  whole  ceremony  is  broken 
into  thirty-six  parts ;  each  of  these  parts  is  shortly  appliect  and  a 
prayer  added  to  be  6aid  at  each.  Tiiese  prayerSj  however^  are 
prefaced  with  a  pretty  long  exhortation  to  the  constant  attend- 
ance on  the  Mass,  and  of  this  we  propose  to  give  a  full  analysis, 
founding  thereon  the  opinion  we  have  just  ventured  to  express. 

We  know  not  when  it  was  written ;  the  composition  and  ar« 
rangement  savour  extremely  of  the  Father  Francesco  Maria  Bat* 
taglia  bim&elf :  the  spirit  and  the  doctrine  are  more  like  those  of 
his  predecessors  many  centuries  ago ;  the  darkest  ages  can  produce 
nothing  more  gross;  if  it  be  written  in  good  faitb|  or  in  bad^ 
what  a  priesthood  ;  if  it  be  read  with  attention  or  deference,  whai 
a  laity.  The  author,  whoever  he  be,  commences  with  a  general 
assertion  of  the  lofty  nature  of  this  sacrament,  and  of  the  superior 
benefits  resulting  from  it  to  the  faithful  attendant  over  every  other 
Spiritual  instrument  of  the  Church.  According  to  him  the  souls 
of  men  by  it  are  nourished  with  heavenly  food,  and  preserved  iu 
apiritual  life,  by  it  a  perpetual  sacrifice  is  ofieredfor  our  sins ;  by 
it  we  are  assisted  iu  our  perils,  and  relieved  in  our  wants ;  and 
^hile  we  return  thanks  for  past  mercies,  we  obtain  new  blessings 
not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  those  dear  to  us,  and  not  only  for 
the  living  but  the  dead.  It  is  a  sacrifice  not  only  propitiatory  and 
satisfactory,  but  impetratory ;  and  its  efficacy  extends  over  di  the 
earth ;  k  ascends  to  the  highest  heaven,  it  dives  to  the  lowest 
bell,  and  reaches  to  that  undiscovered  region,  where  aH  souls  are 
purged  of  their  sins  by  the  bitterest  torments.  The  prayers  put 
lip  by  the  congregation  in  union  with  the  Priest  during  this  cere? 
inoiny,  have  such  force,  that  every  thing  demanded  by  them,  will 
niost  assuredly  be  granted.  Indeed  S.  Girolamo  says  more ;  he 
promises  us  not  only  what  we  ask,  but  even  what  we  do  noU 

**  Absque  dubio  dat  nobis  Dorainus,  quod  in  Missi  petimus,  et 
qtiod  magis  est,  ssepe  dat  quod  non  petunus."    P.  46. 

All  this  however,  immense  as  to  us  it  may  seem,  is  but  mere 
skirmishing,  in  fact  to  what  follows;  and  like  most  skirmishing,  is 
not  so  much  intended  to  make  a  serious  impression,  as  to  cover 
the  ulterior  movements,  and  designs  of  the  main  body.  The  ad-» 
vantages  offered  to  constant  aUendance  in  this  preliminary  flou- 
rish, are  scarcely  gross  or  tangible  enough  for  minds  so  quaUfi^d, 
as  theirs  to  whom  the  work  is  principally  addressed.  An  ignon 
rant  man,  long  accustomed,  and  indeed  only  accustomed  to  a  re« 
ligion  very  formal  and  ceremonial,  where  from  each  rite  perforpnh 
ed,  each  opus  operatum,  an  individual,  and  assur^  benefit  .i| 
asserted  to  result^  demands  motives  of  a  mor^  selfish  and*  calcula- 

Ue 
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1)te  nature^  than  it  would  be  necessary  to  address  to  the  disciples 
of  a  spiritual  or  enthusiastic  professiou.  Accordingly  we  have 
them  here ;  first  it  is  promised^  that  the  attendance  on  the  Mass 
will  be  considered  as  a«compensation  in  some  measure  for  the  ca- 
HSiial  neglect  of  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. Nothing,  for  example,  can  be  more  indispensable  to 
Catholic  salvation,  thian  Confession,  and  die  Sacraments  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  Extreme  Unction  before  death*  But  we  are  now 
assured,  that  he  who  dies  after  hearing  the  Mass,  though  he  shall 
lieither  have  performed  the  first,  or  received  the  two  last,  shall 
yet  be  taken  to  have  done,  and  received  botli, ,  That  is  to  say,  as 
our  learned  judges  sometimes  by  fiction  of  law  after  verdict,  so 
God  will  here  intend  that  all  formalities  have  been  duly  perform* 
^,  and  the  devil  shall  not  be  suffered  to  produce  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  St.  Augustin^  who  reports  this  *'  rule  of  court  ;** 
bis  words  are  cited : 

*^  Qui  devotd  interest  Missse,  si  ilia  die  contrUus  moriator,  licel 
actualiter  non  potuerit  recipere  Sacramenta,  taman  recepisse,  et 
obtinuisse  intelligatur." 

We  presume  that  the  analogy  of  the  rule  would' hold,  if  the 
^^rty  came  by  his  death  otherwise  than  by  contrition;  and  that 
&is  wdrd  is  only  exempli  cauiA. 

The  next  inducement  is  rather  of  a  more  disinterested  nature 
iX  firdt  sight;  but  this  also,  after  a  few  doubles,  centers  in  self* 
It  is  prefaced  with  a  dreadful  character  of  Purgatory;  the  poor 
defunct  (i  poveri  defunti)  there  suffer  torments  more  bitter  than 
in  diis  world  we  can  see,  feel,  or  conceive.  How  delightful  tlien 
to  be  told,  that  the  Mass  is  the  very  ''  sesame*^  of  this  horrible 
I^risdn;  at  every  celebration  of  it  open  fly  the  gates,  and  a  number 
of  happy  sotds  escape  to  Paradise. 

**  Mlssft  celebrate,  says  St.  Girolamo,  plures  animse  exeunt 
de  Purgatofio ;  and  tke  commentary  is  * ;  non  solo  saranno  dagll 
iirddri  &  quelle  fiamme  voraci  speditamente  sottratte,  ma  fatte  It-' 
bere  dalle  stesse  moHe  voleranno  a  godere  i'eterna  gloria  del  Para* 
diK>.'' 

Supplications  therefore  for  the  dead  are  not  to  be  omitted,  says 
a  saint,  and  why  ?  because  whatever  consolation  we  afford  to 
them,  the  same  shall  we  ourselves  receive  in  recompense. 

*^  Quantam  consolatioaem  defunctis  impendimus,  tantam  vice 
irers&  vecipimus." 

HI-    .M-     I  ■  '■         ■    I    I*      I'-M ■    — ■       ■» I.  ■■I.I  I.       ,         I     ..        r»,  ^ 

•  They  iftall  iK^t  ohly  be  Speedily  withdrawn  from  the  helii 
of  those  voracious  flames,  but  being>fr^  from  the  same,  many  shalf 
i/  ffOeiijey  tbe  eternal  glory  of  Paradise* 

Hence 
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Hence  it  vs,  (and  we  praj  our  readers  attention ta this  iincof»<» 
nmiljr  happy  ffpecimen  of  apposite  citation)  that  David  the  Pro- 
phet in  the  xltb  Psalm*,  says,  ''Blessed  is  he  that  consideretb 
the  poor  and  needy^  the  Lord  shall  deliver  him  in  the  time  of 
trouble  ;'*  L  e.  in  the  day  of  judgment,  he  shall  be  delivered  by  the 
Lord  from  eternal  death.  Whether  the  Psalmist,  in  penning  this 
beautiful  exhortation,  actually  contemplated  Masses  for  the |ioar 
defunct  J  Protestants  may  perhaps  take  liberty  to  doubt*  But 
Bimporte — we  are  coming  to  a  more  choice  sentence.  If  thea 
those,  who  compassionately  assist  (we  are  aware  of  the  imperfec^ 
translation  of  the  word  suffragano)  the  souls  of  the  poor  dead>  de- 
rive from  God  in  return  so  great  favours  and  benefits,  what  pu« 
nishment  shall  not  those  ingrates  receive  from  him,  who,  revising; 
fo  pay  tbe  legacies  of  dieir  kinsf<dk,  whose  substances  they  en joy^ 
liot  only  barbarously  deprive  them  of  the  assistance  due  to  them 
(i  dovuti  suffragj)  m  not  causing  to  be  celebrated  the  masses  be^ 
qjoeatbed  by  them  in  their  testamentSj  but  even  refuse  to  bear  the 
Biass  for  their  sakes? 

<*  E  ae  da  Dio  ne  riportano  tante  grazie»  e  beneficj  coIoro»  che 
pietosamente  suffragano  le  anime  de'  poveri  defund,  che  gastighi 
naa  avraono  da  Dio  quegl'  ingrati,  che  non  pagando  i  kgati  de'suoi 
'  parenti,  de  qualt  godono  lesostanse,  nonsolobarbaramente  li  privana 
di  dovuli  simragjy  perch^  non  ne  fanno  celebrare  le  messe  da  lora 
per  testamento  la6ciate«  ma  nemmeno  per  loro  rascoltano  f  •  Cos^ 
Ions  continues  our  Editor,  sono  Jissai  piii  crudeli  degli  stessi 
demonjy  perch^  questi  tormentano  solamente  i  cattivl,  ed  i  dannati^ 
opkh  addolorano  oncbe  1  buonS^  e  g)i  aouci  di  Dio/'    I^«  SS^ 


It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  comment  upon  certain  logical  inao- 
cvraeiea  of  this  passage ;  but  m^y  we  be  allowed  ta  infer  from  ite 
temper  and  tenor»  that  in  default  of  legislative  provisions^  a  km(| 
eif  practical  mortmain  law  is  gaining  groimd  in  Italy  I 

But  however  efficacious  are  our  Masses  for  the  rep<>se  of  the 
ikad»  they  are  exactly  one  thousand  times  more  beneficial  iu  their 
c£kcts|^  when  i^red  for  ourselves  iqour  lifertime.  We  are  now 
cpming  lo  the  aignment  of  all  others,  except  the  baculine>  the 
jDost  tangible ;  the  l<^ic  of  (docker.  **  More  availeth/'  saitkSC 
Anselm^  ^  one  Mass  heard  in  life-time,  than  a  thousand  said  after 
deadi  for  the  same  person ;  and  one  Mass  exceeds  the  virtue  oS 
all  other  prayers  in  procuring  the  remission  of  sin  and  punish^ 
ment''    And  so  far  from  over-stating  the  matter^  wesuspeet  St« 


WiHli.'»1i     I        H    »*^^W— '  ■  m'*  '    '    ■  — — ^— »— ^P— l^^ll^iit— if^^ 


*  In  our  Prayer*Books  the  xlist. 

f  They  are  much  more  cruel  than  the  devils  themselve!^ 
fiur  diese  torment  only  the  wicked  and  damned,  but  those  afflict  eveiv 
1^  good  ap4  the  firieods  of  God^ 

jiikselin'4 
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Anselm'a  calculation  to  be  a  little  too  moderate  ;  perhaps,  how- 
fivtr,  he  was  not  aware^  or  did  not  recollect,  or  lived  in  times 
anterior  to  the  following  important  facts^  which  makes  us  rate 
the  Mass  somewhat  higher  than  his  calculation. 

**  Molte  Sommi  Ponttfici  a'  tesori  preziosi  di  tante  grazie,  e  virtd 
della  santa  Messa  hanno  voluto  (per  darci  occasione  di  frequentare 
con  maggior  divozione  questosantoEsercizio)  piamente  aggiunger« 
rl  anche  quelli  delle  IncLulgenzet  fra'  quali  Urbano  IV.  Martino  V. 
Sisto  IV.  Eugenio  IV.  concedono  ducento  anni  d'indulgenza  per 
nno,  edlnnocenzo  VI.  trenta  mila  a  tutti  quelli,  checelebrano^o  di* 
Yotamente  ascoltano  la  santa  Messa,  che  in  tutto  sono  treota  mila» 
edottocento  anni  d'indulgenza  per'ogni  volta/' 

'  **  Many  Pontiffs  to  the  preeious  treasures  of  so  great  graces,  and 
powers  of  the  Holy  Mass  have  been  pleased,  (to  give  us  cause  for 
frequenting  with  greater  devotion  this  holy  exercise)  piously  to  add 
those  also  of  Indulgences,  among  whom  Urban  the  IVth.  Martin  the 
Vth.  Sextus  the  IVth.  Eugenius  the  IVth.  grant  200  years  of  In* 
dulgence  for  one  aCtendance,  and  Innocent  the  Vlth.  80,000  to  all 
those  who  celebrate,  or  devoutly  hear  the  holy  Mass;  which  ia  all 
are  30,800  ye^  of  indulgence  for  every  time." 

This  is  indeed  level  to  the  lowest  capacity ;  the  man,  who  kean 
tiiDceasingly  of  the  horrors  of  purgatory,  attends  the  Mass,  and 
coming  home  each  day  scores  dp  a  creditor  account  of  30^^001 
^ears  of  indulgence  in  the  following  items. 

Years. 
To  a  Mass  on  Account  of  Urban  IV*  200 

To  •••.• Martin V.  fiOO 

To  .•• •••.....  Sextus  IV.  2()a 

To  »» Eugenius  IV.        800 

To   .•••• ,...•  Innocent  VL    30,000 


30,800 


At  this  rate,  one  Mass  per  diem  for  one  year  alone,  produces, 
f(  we  mistake  not,  a  saving  of  eleven  million  two  hundred  and 
Ibr^-two  thousand  years  of  Purgatory.  Seriously,  is  there  any 
^iog  more  absurd  in  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  self-operative  prayer, 
than  the  unqualified  language  of  such  a  passage  as  that  which  we 
Juive  just  quoted  ? 

This  spiritual  and  speculative  passage  is  followed  by  a  string  of 
sniACulous  interpositions  in  favour  of  those,  who  have  diligently 
attended  the  Mass ;  this  is  not  the  least  entertaining  part  of  the 
book  ;  the  miracles  are  of  ail  sorts,  and  performed  towards  sdl 
cjaas^  of  people.  The  first,  we  have,  is  on  the  authority  of  a 
gjretLtmmQjui  to  these  deponents  utterly  unknown)  Caesar  Cam^ 

pana^ 
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pana>  and  shews  how  the  fortress  of  Agra^  in  Hungary^  was  vuAtt^ 
tained  inviolate,  and  150,000  Tdrks  and  Tbracians  killed  befora 
the  walls,  not  by  the  vigorous  sallies  and  hard  knocks  of  the  Chris* 
tian  garrison,  but  by  the  Masses,  which  by  order  of  a  coiincil  of 
war  they  daily  attended.    Ma  non  ^  meno  raguardevole,  but  not 
kss  remarkabl^e,  says  our  compiler,  with  grc»t  truth,  is  the  stprj 
of  Eusebius,  Duke  of  Sardinia,  whose  capital  having  been  sur* 
prised  in  his  absence  by  Eustorgius,  Duke  of  Sicily,  was  retaken 
principally  by  the  unexpected  assistance  of  a  numerous  and  vvell 
appointed  (body  we  can  hardly  say)  of  cavalry  in  white  armour  ; 
the  said  cavafary  being  in  truth  neither  more  npr  less  than  so  many 
happy  souk,  whom  the  Masses  of  Eusebius  had  freed  from  pur* 
gatory,  and  who  had  gratefully  **  volunteered**  from  Paradise  on 
fiiis  ''partidar  service."  St.  Antoninus,  Archbishop  of  Florence^ 
vouches  the  next  story,  which  is  rather  well  told,  of  three  com- 
panions travellings  who  were  suddenly  overtal^en  by  a  thunder-^ 
storm ;  two  of  them  in  an  instant  were  reduced  to  ashes,  wfail? 
the  third  heiard  a  voice  resounding  in  the  ajur,  which  angrily  cried 
jkill !  kill ! — the  daemon  replied,  I  cannot  kill^  for  this  mim  bUb. 
heard  this  morning  'cerbtm  car^fmtum  esl,  the  concluding  words 
of  the  Mass.  Vicarious  Masses  are  not  always,  it  seems,  applied 
to  the  good  of  departed  souls  in  purgatory ;  for  we  have  a  well 
authenticated  story  of  a  poor  miner  who  was  buried  alive  by  the 
fiiUiog  in  of  the  rock.  Providentially  He  was  unhurt  by  the  ruins,' 
but  without  food  or  light,  a  lingering  death  seemed  his  only  pros- 
pect. His  wife,  however,  who  concluded  him  dead,,  was  anxious  for 
his  soul,  apd  contributed  a  weekly  Mesa  %x  its  benefit^  bringing 
always  with  her  as  an  offeriog  some  bread,  and  wine,  and  a  large 
taper.     Notliing  coi^d  be  more  suitable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
man's  real  situation;  the  taper  was  lighted,  no  matter  before 
whose  picture,  or  graven  imag6,  and  presto,  an  invisible  hand, 
conveyed  it  with  the  good  things  to  the  poor  man's  prison.    In 
this  manner  a  whole  year  passed  away,  and  the  weekly  arrival 
never  failed  except  once,  when  the  good  lady  forgot  her  Mass^ 
and  the.  prisoner  wasojn  bai^yan  ullowau^e  W|th  coolioual  curfew 
for  seven  d^ys.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  niiiiQ  ^*a^  re-Qp«iM3d»an<t 
he  and  his  story  came  to  light,  fresh  s^nd  well  conditioned^  as  aiw 
antediliiyi;in  toad  from  the  centre  of  a  stone*   fiuteiKOUgh  of  thia 
trifling. 

Such  is  this  precious  exhortation,  of  which  weAolemnly  deckrft 
we  have  [^ven  a  simple  unexagg,ei:ated  account ;  we  IcarVe  ii  to 
the  reflections  of  all  considerate  people,  without  a  needktsa  com-«, 
mept.  It  is  followed  ^y  thirty-six  dbort  prayers,  tp  be  used  byi 
devout  Christians  during  as  many  different  operatipii3,  whioh  tb^ 
Priest  goes  through  in  the  celebration  of  Xk^  M^ii*  Wjs.(k>  not» 
observe  an^  thing  in  them^  which  demands p9llkiQHl9i:  notifies;  hui 
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thjeir  tides  are  somewhat  curious^  as  they  explain  the  numerous 
and  inconsistent  parts  which  the  poor  priest  has  to  perform  ii^ 
this  grand  pantomime ;  sometimes  he  represents  dur  Saviour^ 
i^ometimes  he  stands  for  our  Saviour  and  the  Disciples ;  some- 
times be  is  Pilate^  Herod^  the  Jews^  the  Roman  Soldiers^  Jadaa 
— any  body.  But  if  one  person^  from  the  scantiness  of  the  corps 
dramatiquej  does  many  parts ;  so  also  in  some  instances^  different 
persons  or  things  do  thft  same  part ;  thus  our  Saviour  is  repre<* 
sented  in  different  places  by  the  Altar  itself,  by  the  Cup,  by  the 
Host — by  one  moiety  of  the  Host^  and  finali/ by  that  part  of  it 
vliich  the  priest  eats. 

The  closeness  of  the  symbol  too,  to  the  thing  intended  to  be 
expressed,  is  not  a  little  worth  our  notice.  We  take  at  random 
the  4thj  oth^  6thj  and  7th  Prayers^  which  are  thus  entitled'"'. 

•*  The  Piriest  kissing  the  Altar,  which  represents  our  Lord  Jesti^ 
Christ  when  he  was  betrayed  by  Judas  with  a  kiss,  you  shall  saj 
this,  /&c. '  The  Priest  going  to 'say  the  Introitus^  which  represents 
Jesus  Christ  when  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Jews,  you  shall.  Sec* 
The  Priest  beginning  the  Introitus,  which  represents  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  led  to  the  house  of  Annas,  and  buffeted  there,  you  shall,  &c» 
The  Priest  saying  the  Kyrie  Eleisons,  which  represents  our  Saviour 
conducted  to  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  where  he  was  denied  by  St« 
Peter,  you  shall,  &c.  But  these  are  not  equal  to  some  that  follow ; 
uncovering  the  cup  is  the  stripping  him  of  his  raiment ;  covering  it 
again,  the  crowning  him  with  crowns ;  the  Priest  praying  for  the 
*  Living,'  is  Christ  weighed  down  by  the  burden  of  his  cross ;  and 
the  placing  the  hands  upon  the  cup,  is  his  meeting  with  St.  Veronica 
with  her  handkerchief  f.  In  the  course  of  the  celebration,  the 
Priest  washes  his  fingers  twice;  the  first  time,  he  intends  to  repre- 

"  ♦  Baciando*  il  Sacerdote  PAltare,  che  rappresenta  nostro  Sig- 
ner Gesu  Cristo,  quando  con  un  bacio  fu  da  Giuda  tradito,  dira  la, 

A'C. 

'  **  Andanda  11  Sacerdote  per  dire  PIntroito,  che  rappresenta  Gesu 
Christo,  quando  fufatto  prigione  dagli  Ebrei,j&c.  andando  "  going'* 
refers  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Introitus  being  said  by  the  Priest 
got  standing  in  front  of  the  table,  but  at  the  south  end  of  the  princij 
paff  the  western)  side.  It  may  be  as  well  to  observe  here,  that  all  the 
movements  of  the  Priest  are  regular,  and  significant  of  something. 

"  Principiando  il  Sacerdote  I'introito,  che  rappresenta*  nostt*f» 
Signer  Gesu  Cristo  condotto,  e  schiaffeggiato  in  casa  d'Anna,  &c. 

"  Dicendo  il  Sacerdote  li  Kyric  cleison,  che  rappresenta  Gesu 
Gristo  condotto  in  casa  di  Caifassp,  ovefu  da  S.  Pietro  negate,  &c." 

f  In  an  enquiry  of  this  sort,  it  shoul^inot  be  forgotten  that  il 
Santo  Sudario,  the  iSacred  handkerchief  is  still  preserved  in  the  prin- 
cipal church  at  Turin,  has  a  costly  chapel  of  black  marble  dedicated 
to  it,  and  performs  miracles  as  copiously  and  as  effectually  as  ever. 
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sent  Pilate  washing  his  hands  before  the  Jews;  the  second  t!me,  the 
anointing  of  the  body  of  our  Saviour  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea^  as  re- 
corded by  St.  John  alone  of  the  Evangelists ;  the  prayer  upon  this 
is  worthy  of  our  compiler.— Oh  most  mercifiil  Saviour,  who  after 
thy  <feath  wast  pleased  that  thy  body  should  be  anointed  (roe  give 
this  as  the  most  moderate  translation  ofimbaUamato)  and  wrapped  in 
pure  linen  by  Joseph  and  Nicodcmus,  grant  me  grace,  that  when  I 
shall  receive  in  the  most  holy  communion,  thy  most  sacred  body>  I 
may  imbalm.  it  toith  the  spices  ofdevotioitf  and  preserve  it  with  all  pa- 
rity for  ever  within  at  my  heart.    Amen.'* 

*'  Salvator  mio  clementissimo,  che  dopo  morte  volsste,  che  tl  vos* 
tro  corpo  fosse  imbalsamato,  e  nella  Sindone  monda  da  Giosefib,  e 
Kicodemo  rivolto,  fatemi  grazia,  che,  quando  sar6  per  ricevere 
Bella  santissima  comunioneii  vostro  sagratissimo  corpo,  con  gli  aro* 
matt  della  divosione  lo  imbalsami,  e  con  ogni  puritk  lo  oonservi  per 
jempre  dentro  al  mio  cuore*    Amen.'* 

It  is  time  to  draw  to  an  end ;  we  have  said  nothing  of  many  of 
the  fundamental  points  of  difference  between  the  Roman  and  Re-^ 
formed  Church,  because  no  serious  Catliolic  desires  his  adher* 
«iKe  to  the  old  persuasion  in  these  points  to  be  called  in  ques* 
tion»  It  was  not  necessary,  therefore^  to  press  these  into  the  ar* 
gttment,  but  in  truth  they  are  supposed  or  asserted  in  every  page 
of  the  book.  All  that  King  Philip  once,  or  King  Ferdinand  the 
Beloved  now,  would  have  us  believe  as  to  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  sacraments,  the  intercession  of  saints  and  guardian  angeb^ 
the  power  of  the  Virgin,  suffragatory  n^asses  and  pui^gatory^  is  here 
taught  as  essential  to  true  Catholic  belief. 

The  argument  then,  as  we  put  it,  is  at  an  end ;  the  samte  differ* 
ence  in  faith  subsists  now  as  ever  between  the  '*  conscientious 
Eomanist  and  sensible  Protestant.'*  Whether,  if  we  are  pressed 
with  the  oihef  branch,  which  grounds  itself  on  the  diminished 
power  of  Popery,  we  have  any  case  to  stand  upon  in  reply»  we 
will  leave  to  all  those  who  possess  a  map  of  Europe^  and  have 
;read  its  history  during  the  last  five  years* 
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JkRT.  [X.  The  History  of  Merchant  Taylor^  School,  from  il» 
Foundation  to  the  present  Time ;  in  2  wo  Parts.  I.  Of  its 
Founders,  Patrons,  Benefactors,  and  Masters,  II.  Cj  its 
principal  Scholars.  By  the  Rev.  /f.  B.  Wihon,  B.D» 
Second  l/nderraaster/  4io.     1254  pp.    Rivingtons.     1814» 

A  GOOD-SIZED  quarto  this,  but  our  review  of  it  nany  be' 
sLoit.    It  will  not  be  supposed^  that^  in  a  volume  containing 
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more  than  1250  pages,  many  of  them  netessarilf  abounding 
with  notes,  we  have  read  every  word ;  but  there  is  hardly  a  page, 
the  ihdelc  excepted>  which  w€  have  not  examined  with  care,  and 
have  scarcely  found  a  single  fact  to  rectifvi  a  mistake  of  any 
momeut  to  correct,  or  a  sentiment  to  controvert,  in  the  whole 
¥6lume.  It  is  precisely  such  a  work  as  each  of  our  illustrious 
seminaries,  not  to  say  every  College  in  eitlier  University,  should 
be  ambitious  to  produce;  but  which,  if  w;e  except  Maste/s 
History  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  published  in 
175^,  vcrv  few  of  them  liave  yet  produced. 

A  concise  account  of  the  work  ^ill  be  its  best  recommenda- 
tion. It  consists,  as  the  title  intimates,  of  two  parts,  each  con« 
tainmg  ilve  chapters.  In  the  first  part,  beginning  with  the 
fmmdation  of  the  School  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Mer- 
chant«Taylors  in  1561,  the  author  deduces  the  history,  in  the 
form  of  annah,  to  the  present  time ;  allottiig  to  each  chapter,  as 
nearly  as  the  duration  of  the  successive  Masterships.,  by  \vhich 
the  narrative  is  regulated,  would  allow,  the  space  of  about  fifty 
years.  The  chapters  of  the  second  part,  bounded  by  the  reign^ 
of  our  sovereign's,  as  the  first  are  by  the  masters  of  the  school^ 
comprise  similar  positions  of  time,  each  of  them  about  half  a 
century.  This  arrangement,  as  will  be  seen  at  once,  has  two 
advant'<^es ;  it  is  natural,  and  it  is  commodious.  Chronology  is 
the  light  of  ail  history,  biographical  as  well  as  civil.  That  me« 
thod  therefore  is  here  piirsued,  but  with  the  liberty  which  the 
great  writers  of  antiquity  assumed,  to  defer  sometimes,  or  to 
anticipate,  minute  circumstances,  as  the  connection  of  matter  or 
of  persons  may  suggests 

The  work  being  necessarily  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  to  be 
Qpce  perused,  and  consulted  often,  not  on)y  by  persons  educated 
at  Merchant-Taylors,  but  by  all,  who,  in  this  inquisitive  age, 
are  curious  to  investigate  the  literary  history  of  the  kingdom,  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  it,  there  is  not  only  prefixed  a  circumstantial 
table  of  the  contents  of  each  chapter,  but  a  most  copious  index 
is  subjoined ;  each  of  them,  the  latter  especially,  a  work  of  im- 
mense labour,  which  can  only  be  adequately  estimated  by  those 
•^  harmle^  drudges,**  (to  borrow  an  expression  of  Dr.  Johnson  s) 
who,  whether  in  compiling  a  dictionary  or  composing  an  index, 
ere  contented  to  toil  without  fame  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

The  volume  is  inscribed,  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  dedication, 
**  to  the  Master,  Warden,  and  Court  of  Assistants,  of  the  Wor-^ 
ahipful  Company  of  Merchant-Taylors;'*  and  is  embellished 
with  six  portraits,  of  so  many  distinguished  ornaments  of  Mer« 
chant-Taylors'  School,  the  Archbishops  Juxon,  Dawes,  and 
Boulter;   and  tliree  of  the  Masters,  Towsiey,  Bishop,  and 
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Chanj,  which  are  finely  engcaved  by  Tbielcke  from  onginal 
jfSkintmgs. 

From  the  second  part  of  the  work*  where  tpany  memorable 
transactions,  in  the  civil,  ecclesiastical  and  military  annak  of  our 
country,  (connected  with  those  great  men,  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors,  who  sustained  a  principal  part  in  them,)  s|re  sketched 
with  an  able  hand,  it  were  easy  to  bnng  forward  passives  inno- 
.merable  of  commanding  interest  and  importance.  But  '^  tnopes 
,iio5  copia  fecit!*  Variety,  though  we  could  not  choose  amiss, 
makes  selection  difficult.  The  wordiies  also,  though  here  frc^ 
chaplets  adorn  their  brows,  were  already,  most  pf  thei^,  well 
known  to  fame.  We  therefore  confine  our  atten^on  to  ^ch 
passages  (a  few  out  of  many)  as  exhibit  the  author  himself  in 
connection  with  his  subject;  and  evince  the  rectitude  of  his 
judgment,  the  integiity  of  his  patriotism^  the  purity  of  his  iaithj 
jBnd  wliat  is  generally  apparent,  the  accuracy  aud  (no  mean  grace) 
simplicity  of  his  lan^ui^e. 

At  the  election  to  St., John's  in  l601,  there  being  two  vacanr 
£168,  a  boy  who  had  been  elected  the  year  before,  when  no 
vacancy  happenied  for  him,  had  a  considerable  majority  in  his 
'favour;  axid  Matthew  Wren>  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  fathejr 
pf  the  famous  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  had  the  second  number 
of  votes,  but  in  .consequence  of  a  second  scrutiny  lost  his  elec« 
Uon. 

^  But  the  disappointmeat,  which  he  experienced,'*  says  our 
Hut^r,  •<'  in  thus  being  dashed  firom  the  pinnacle  of  his  hopes,  laid 
^he  foundation  of  his  future  greatness.*' 

One  of  the  learned  men  who  attended  the  examination  was 
Lancelot  Andrews,  an  incomparable  judge  and  promoter  of  merit, 
at  this  time  Residentiary  of  St.  Paufs  and  Master  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  who  had  himself  received  his  education  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School.     He  therefore, 

'^Pitying  the  hardship  of  Wren's  case,  took  him  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  patronized  him  till  his  death.  I  will  interrupt  the 
narrative  no  longer/'  says  the  historian,  ^^  than  while  I  observe, 
that  this  interesting- occurrence  should  restrain  the  immederate  de« 
pression  of  those  who  miss  the  election  to  St.  John's,  and  be  an 
assurance  to  them,  that  if  they  do  not  fail  through  their  own  neg- 
ligence, Providence  will  open  for  them  other,  and,  perhaps,  fairer 
prospects  of  advancement/*    P.  l\% 

The  remark  is  not  more  just  in  itself,  than  it  is  seasonable  in 
a  work  calculated  tliroughout  to  animate  and  direct  tfie  hojpes 
of  youthful  aspirants.  In  the  limited  circle  of  our  own  acquaint- 
ance we  could  mention  more  than  ope,  qow  removed,  from  the 
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txt^T  of  mortal  honours,  who,  \n  middte  And  iat<^r  life,  looked 
back  with  gmtitude  to  diMppointmentd,  which,  though  naturally 
painful  at  the  time,  proved  the  very  hinge  and  occasion  of  sub^ 
aequent  prefcrfkient. 

.  It  is  matter  of  mueh  satisfaction  to  the  historian,  as  it  doubt* 
less  will  be  to  his  readers,  that  in  the  Grand  Rebellion^ 

<<  While  the  headship  of  almost  every  other  school  in  the  land 
was  disposed  of  by  the  Presbyterian  seoaestrators,  as  best  soiteil 
^e  viewl  of  their  party,  that  Merchant-Taylors  was  saved  to  th^ 
successors  of  its  founden^  by  the  tetiyer  and  firmnesk  wluch  they 
Splayed  on  the  occasion/'    P.  268. 

And  by  sioular  address  and  management,  when  Jamet  the 
Second,  to  forward  ^'  his  project  ot  establishing  Popery  and 
making  himsdf  absolute,'* ''  set  himself  above  the  rights  of  lawful 
Imtrons,"  and  attempted  to  obtrude  upon  the  Company  a  master 
bf  fats  own  dioice>  they  had  again  '^  the  happiness  to  escape.*^ 

P.  387. 

The  effect  of  the  restoration  on  the  youthful  seminarjr  is  well 
ftescribed*.   It 

**  Produced  a  changfe  of  sdene  at  sdhobl  ab  #^1I  as  hi  the  r&dm  ftt 
large.  The  countenances  and  manners  of  the  boya  were,  different 
from  what  they  had  beeii.  Instead  of  demurely  wearing  their  hats 
•Ver  tfiehr  eyes,  hi  imitiition  of  the  men  who  had  now,  fitf  twelve 
Bdserable  yeatt,  set  the  fkshion  in  every  thing,  they^assumed  A 
Ttaor^  liberai  air  and  English  deportment.  Th^  clouds  of  discontent 
and  chBgna  at  being  obl^d  to  stifle  and  subdue  the  generous  feel* 
ings  and  buoyant  spirits  of  youth,  vanished  as  soon  as  Uiey  perceived 
those  arouna  them  looking  chearful  and  ^y.  Glad  of  an  oppovtu* 
nity  of  shaking  off  the  Presbyterian  discipline,  which  ill  accorded 
#hh  sports  and  pastimes,  they  omitted  nothing,  whereby  they  might 
testify  their  joy  at  what  appeared  to  them  a  return  of  the  golden* 
ige/' 

« 

We  cannot  wonder  however  that  this  was  carried  rather  too 
£ir,  and  that  **  for  some  time,  mirth  and  merriment  superseded 
all  application  to  books."    P.  dSI. 

At  the  close  of  the  mastership  of  ''  the  venerable  Criche,** 
who  expired  in  17^9>  '^  at  the  honourable  age  of  fourscore/  we 
have  the  names  of  some  of  his  pupils ; 

'  «  To  #hdm  the  preisebt  generation  have  looked  up  as  to  fathers, 
fViendd,  and  instructors.  The  greater  piut  of  them,  alter  serving 
manidiid  usefully  and  honourably  in  their  several  professions,  hav# 
long  since  fallen  a  prey  t<r  the  great  destroyer;  But  soitKB  few  re« 
ipaih,  like  the  last  oaks  to  wliich  the  woo^nan  li^  his  ax^,  to  shew 
us,  bj  example,  what  iht^r  brethen  wrete.  And  may  they  long  re* 
main  an  ornament  to  the  school  that  trained  them,  and  an  honour 
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to  the  Company  that  patronized  them ;  a  blessing  to  their  more  im^ 
mediate  connections^  and  instruments  to  the  last  of  promoting  tlie 
public  weal  r»    P.  454-. 

Mr.  Wilson  himself  was  educated  under  Mr.  Bishop,  knoWli 
and  admired  for  many  of  his  poetical  productions^  equally  ele« 
gant  and  original :  t 

.  *^  Nor  was  he  more  respected  by  the  Company  than  rerered  by 
the  scholars,  who  still  glow  with  affection  for  his  memory,  grate* 
fully  recollecting  the  judgment  and  ability  with  which  he  presided 
over  the  school,  and  opened  to  them  the  treasures  of  mfiinna* 
tion.",  ' 

The  names  of  some  of  tbese^  ''known  and  dear  to  science/* 

are  given : 

»  «  . 

**  Afler  whom,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned  as 
the  pride  and  boast  of  Merchant  Taylors',  may  it  be  permitted  to 
the  writer  df  this  work  to  rank  himself,  though  in  the  back-groun4 
of  the  piece,  in  the  groupe  of  grateful  pupils,  from  whose  minds» 
neither  the  follies,  nor  the  pleasures,  nor  the  labours,nor  th€ 
cares  of  this  life,  have  been  able  to  efface  the  fondretoembtance 
of  an  instructor  whom  they  loved !"    P.  520. 

Mr.  Bishop's  successor  was  Mr.  Cherry ;  and 

**  How  far  the  choice  has  been  justified  by  experience, -the 
flourishing  state  of  the  school  can  bear  witness.  It  need  only  be 
observed  here  that  he  has  uniformly  inculcated  that  principle  of 
disinterested  loyaltv,  which  has  in  every  age  been  a  distiiiguishing 
characteristic  of  Merchant  Taylors'.    P.  521. 

Though  we  had  not  the  honour  pf  being  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors,  nor  have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  any  of 
ihe  worthy  Masters  of  the  School,  we  cordially  say,  ''  esto  per- 
petua  r  Ma)  it  flourish,  as  the  author,  towards  the  dose  of 
bis  work,  fervently  '*  hopes  and  prays/' "  till  all  institutions  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  merge  in  that  general  and  grand  ttieliora- 
tion  of  the  human  race,  which  the  Christian  religion  teaches  ui 
to  expect.*'     P.  1143. 

We  rejoice  to  see  a  mimerous  and  Respectable  Kst  of  sub- 
scribers to  a  work,  which  in  the  collection  of  materials  required 
indefatigable  industry  and  inultifarious  research,  and  in  its  gene- 
ral form  and  structure  displays  much  good  taste  and.  discrimi- 
nating judgment.  It  is  not  a  little  satiiits^ctory^  that,  in  a  work 
of  such  niagnitude,  there  should  be  so  few  misiMikes,  and  none  of 
matt^rial  consequence.  Biography  is,  of  all  other  species  of 
writuig,  the  most  liable  to  error  both  in  names  and  daites. 
Mr.  Warton  wrote,  as  Mr.  Wilson  does,  *'  cotemporary/'  (p.  506. 
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584.)  but  notwithstanding  this  authority^  and  that  also  of  general 
usage;  analogy  seems  to  decide,  that  it  should  be  '^  contemporary,^ 
retaining  the  n  before  a  corisonant,  and  omitting  it  before  a  vowel. 
The  adverb  needn^  and  the  verb  of  the  same  family,  are  often  con*' 
founded;  according  to  grammatical  strictness  in  the  exprv38sion,« 
^  It  need  only  be  observed/'  (p.  521 .)  it  is  the  verb  which  is  used, 
nfhich  should  consequently  be  formed  like  other  verbs,  and  written, 
*'  It  needs.*  *'  Scarceltf  was— the  royal  vault  closed,— ^/A^Tt  It 
was  again  opened/'  (p.  6290  i^  stn  impropriety  of  expression, 
which,  though  we  have  met  with  it  once  only  in  the  whole  vo- 
lume, it  is  necessary  to  mention,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  growing 
evil.  When  we  encountered  a  slight  liiisnomer  in  the  learned 
Walter  Moyle,  here  written  "Mayle,"  (p.  996.  n,  *.)  we  sup- 
posed it  to  be  merely  a  typographical  error ;  but  as  it  stands  so 
m  the  index  likewise,  it  is  probably  an  oversight  of  the  author. 
But  **  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe" — ^generally  so  acknow- 
ledged, though  Mr.  Wilson,  cautious  of  extolling  his  worthies 
too  highly,  has  not  called  him  so— was  Dr.  Bernard,  interred  at 
St.  John's  CoU^e,  of  which  he  had  been  Fellow,  with  this 
affectionate  memento,  of  his  own  suggestion  a  short  time  before 
his  death :  **  Habemus  cor  Bernardi.^  (p.  872.)  He  was  pre. 
sented  in  l69ljbyhis  school-fellow  and  fellow*collegian.  Mews, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  one  of  the  Eighteen  Prelates  (unless 
some  have  escaped  our  notice)  that  shed  a  lustre  on  the  annals  of 
Merchant-Tayfors,  ''  to  the  rich  rectorv  of  Brigbtwe]!  in  Berk** 
shire."  (p.  8OO.)  Brightwell  has  been  A>rtunate  in  its  Rectors ; 
Und  the  venerable  Mr.  Wintle,  lately  deceased,  though  inferior 
certainly  to  the  illustrious  Bernard  in  depth  of  science  and  multi- 
plicity  of  languages,  strongly  resembled  him  in  meekness  and 
modesty,  in  theological  erudition  and  solid  Judgment.  He  too^ 
like  Bernard,  now  and  then,  to  the  last,  graced  the  University 
with  his  presence ;  but  Brightwell  is  not,  as  Our  author,  follow- 
ing the  Biographia,  inadvertently  says,  '^  but  about  nine  miles 
from  Oxford,"  but  we  believe  (for  We  once  visited  the  sacred 
spot!)  by  any  jpracticable  road,  at  least  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
distant. 

We  thank  Mr.  Wilson  heartily  for  the  entertainment  which 
his  book  has  afforded  us.  We  shall  often  refer  to  it,  and  sin- 
cerely wish  it  may  find  a  place,  as  it  we^  deserves,  in  every 
public  library  and  every  extensive  private  collection  in  the 
kingdoni. 

Art.  X.  Remains  of  the .  late  John  Tweddell,  Felloto  of 
Trinity*Collegej  Cambridge;  being  a  Selection  of  his  Letters, 
written  from  various  Part^  of  the  Continent;  together  with 


a  'RtffuiblicQJtion  ofhii  .Profusiotw  JtitVmilefi,  ,isc» :  to  which 

is  prefixed  a  brief  Biogjraphicaf  Mjenmr,  by  the  Editor,  the. 

Rev.  Robert  Tweddell,  A.M.;  illmtratU.mith  J^ortraits, 

Picturesque   Views^  and  Maps.     4to.     pp.  660^     Sl«  Ss. 

.    Mawman.    1815. 

Art.  Xl    Letter  to  the  Editor  of  Edinburgh  Recievfi.    By«. 
the  Earl  of  Elgin,    Third  Edition.    2s.  Gs.    Murray.    1816^ 

Aht*  XIL    Postscript  to  DittOy  Second  Edition^    la  6cU 

When  we  first  cast  our  eyos  upou  this  title-page,  we.  en- 
tertained  the  pleasing  hope  of  seeing  a  part^  if  not  aJI^  o{  thos^, 
treasures  brought  to  light,  whiich  it  was  well  knoy^.  the  labour 
and  ingenuity  of  the  accomplished  Tweddell  had  acciimylated. 
in  his  interesting  travels.    He  is  universally  acknowledged  by. 
bis  contemporaries  to  have  been  so  conversant  in  tl^e  storey, 
of  antient  literature,  so  patient .  in  hb  investigations,  and  so 
accurate  in  his,  deductions,  that  we  anticipate^  a  rich  (^%  even, 
in  the  relics  of  his  table.    In  addition  to  this,  he  was  an  acute, 
observer  of  men  and  manners,  and  eminently  endowed  1)y  nature 
with  all  those  graces,  both  of  body  an4  niind,  wbicb  conciliate 
the  &vour  and  secure  the  esteem  of  society.    Mr.  Tweddell  was 
as  amply  <][ualified  as  he  was  nobly  inclined  to  contribi^te  to  the 
gratification  an4  improvement  of  his  countrymen,  not  less,  by 
bis  observations  bn  the  laws,  manners,  ai:^d  customs  of  modern. 
£tirope;  than  by  his  researches  into  the  antiqvutiesand  monuments 
of  th6se  nation^  which,  from  early  associations,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  rever^  with  a  kind,  of  filial  piety#    We  must  confess, 
bowever,  that  we  found  our  expectations  cruf^lly  disappointed,, 
for  instead  of  reaping;  ^  luxuriant  harvest,  i^  appears  that  we, 
tnust  re^t  contented  with,  a  few  gleanings  from  his  private  corres- 
pondence,   and  a  tedious  detail  of  those  transactions  which 
Vrere  entered  into  with  a  view  of  recovering  bis  invaluable  me- 
moranda.    In  tbi?   expression  of  our  disappointment,  let  not 
the  Reverend  Editor  of  the  present  volume  suppose  that  we  at- 
tach any  blame  to  him :  on  the  contrary,  he  ia  entitled  to  nq. 
imall  share  oJF  the  public  gratitude  for  his  zealous,  though  un- 
successful^ endeavours, to  rescue  fropn  oblivion  the  materials  of 
his  brother's  Xanie^  and  above  all,  for  enabling  us,  by  means  o^ 
his  correspptidehce,  to  foUov^  the  steps  of  this  amiable  and  ac- 
complished scholar,  from  the  time  he  left  bis  native  shores  until 
he  mingled  his  dust  with  the  departed  heroes  of  antient  Greece. 
Highly  gratifying,  however,  must  these  lettefs  prove  to  those  con- 
tempfMParies  of  the  author,    *  bo  enjoyed  bis  friendly  converse  in 
ih^  academic  groves  of  Alma  Mater,  a^id  watched  those  open- 
ing buds  of  genius  which  the  cold  hand  of  fate  has  prevented 
from  arriving  at  maturity.     If  the  p^re  flame  of  affection  still 
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bdrnr  brigMgr  m  thw  bretsts^  i^  conscious,  ts  theji^  mtDt  have ' 
beeOy  thai  the  poWers  of  TweddelFs  mied  were  Viever  suffered 
to  knguiflh  »  apathy  and  UMklence^  they,  have  cherished  a  hope' 
Aat  1ms  memory  would  be  rescued  from  undeserved  oblivion^  and' 
posterity  receive  the   inviJuable  legacy   be  had  bequeathed  to 
them».  tfiey>  like  ourselves,  must  experience  a  mournful  satisfec* 
tioD  in  the  perusal  of  these  documents^  which  serve  to  shew  us* 
the  extent  of  our  loss  in  the  disappearance  of  hb  moreimpor** 
tint  papers  and  joumak. 

This  disappearance  the  editor  endeavours  to  account  for  in  an 
Appendix,  which  contains  a  relation  of  his  unsuccessful  efforts, 
to  bring  them  to  light,  and  involves  so  deeply  the  character  of 
a  noble  Lord,  (universally  noted  for  his  love  of  the  fine  arts,) 
that  he  haa  thought  proper  to  defend  his  charaiiter  in  two  pam«> 
phlets,  addressed  to  the  Conductor  of  an  eminent  Literary  Jour- 
nal, who,  overstepping  the  limits  of  his  province,  had  assumed 
the  riles  of  magisterial  authority  and  'convicted  the  noble  Lord, 
upon  ex-parte  evidence,  in  a  most  heinous  moral  delinquency. 
How  far  this  extra-judicial  interference  was  called  for,  we  shall  • 
not  pretend  to  determine :  there  certainly  are  many  cases  in 
which  every  voice  may  fairly  raise  itself  in  defence  of  injured 
innocence,  or  in  the  execration  of  abandoned  profligacy ;  when  • 
the  literary  censor  ought  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  vice,  and 
stigmatize  moral  turpitude  with  as  much  zeal  as  be  corrects  tbe 
errors  of  a  depraved  style  or  a  prurient  imagination  ;  and  fre* 
quently  the  pen  of  the  critic  will  reach  offenders  who  are  secure 
against  the  rod  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  but  this  extra-judicial 
authority  ought  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  only 
in  cases  where  the  proofs  of  guilt  are  manifest,  and  the  danger 
to  society  great ;  and  above  all  especial  care  must  be  taken  lest 
this  self-appointed  judge  unawares  lend  himself  to  a  party,  and 
decide  upon  tbe  supposed  guilt  of  an   individual  before   he 
has  had  time  or  opportunity  to  bring  forward  testimony  in  bis 
£ivour. 

Such  being  our  sentiments,  we  shall  notice  briefly  the  sub^ 
stance  of  the  editor^s  accusation  against  the  noble  Lord,  and  his  • 
lordship's  reply,  rather  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
our  readers  than  to  direct  their  judgment:  as  we  think  it  will 
be  more  generally  interesting  to  examine  minutely  the  remains 
of  a  scholar  who  acquired  so  great  a  share  of  praise  and  esteem 
from  his  contemporaries,  that  every  relic  which  m^ay  be  handed 
down  to  them  concerning  him,  will  be  treasured  as  the  memo- 
rial of  a  long-lost  firiend,  and  regarded  with  a  kind  of  pious  ve« 
neration. 

The  dedication  of  this  volume  is  addressed  to  the  Governor 
and  Court  of  Assistants  of  tbe  Levant  Coropanyj  to.  whom  the 
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editor  pmfiDtseii  binself  much  indebted  for  their  amsttnce  im 
hie  reiearcbes  after  the  lout  property,  to  which  we  have  alluded* 
We  next  meet  wkh  a  biogmphicai  memoir  of  hia  lai|Mnted  broAer^ 
in  which,  without  parade  or  ostentation,  the  leading,  incidewts  of 
his  short  career  are  detailed,  and  many  bofiouraUe  testimonies 
produced  to  his  amiable  disposition  and  eitraordinary .  talents, 
Among  these  the  loreipost  in  interest  are  two  charming  copies 
of  I^iiin  Leudecasvliatles,  by  bis  friend  and  contemporary  Mr. 
Abraham  Moore,  of  King*s  College,  who,  with  equal  elq;ance 
and  &ieiity  has  subjoined  to  each  a  translation  in  English  verse. 
Dr.  Parr  8  Letter  to  Mr.  Losk  shews  how  highly  Tweddeli  was 
esteemed  in  his  hfe,  and  lamented  in  his  death  by  that  profound 
and  distinguished  scholar.  We  oi^t  not  to  omit  that  this  part 
of  the  work  is  adorned  with  a  very  accurate  and  beautiful  r^ 
presentation  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  in  which  the  mortal  re- 
n^aiiis  of  rur  lamented  traveller  are  deposited.  We  would  quote 
the  inscription  engraved  on  bis  tomb,  if  we  thought  that  one.leaf 
need  be  added  to  the  \i^ell»earned  laurels  of  the  amiable  and  ac<- 
compiished  scholar,  from  whose  pen  it  proceeded.  We  shall 
present  our  readers  with  a  copy  of  the  £pitaph,  suppUed  by  the 
courtesy  of  Lord  Elgiii,  having  been  favoured  with  it  by  one  of 
oar  friepds  who  has  lately  returned  from  Athens. 

**  o.  H.  8.  8. 

lOHANNIS.  TVV£Dp£I.LlL  AnGLI 

In.  protincia.  nortvmbrije.  nati. 
Cantabrigi^.  literis.  imbvti. 

CoNLEGlI,    TRIKITATIS.   SOClI. 
OMKESQ,  GRADVS.  ACADEMICOS.   SVPERGRESSI. 

QVf. 

J)VM.   ESSET.   IN.  ITINERE.   P^R.  GRiECIAM. 

ATUENIS.   FIN  EM.   VIVBNPI.    PEC  IT. 

VIlL   KAL.   SEXTIL.    ANN.  cIcloCCIC. 
.    .  vTOMAS.    D£.  ELGINO.  COMBS.  • 

AM  ICO.   OPTIMO.  OPTIMBQ.  MBRITO. 

M.  C.  P.  C 

aVISQVIS.   HAC  TRANSIS. 

aiVB.  PBHEGRINVS.  SIVE.   B08PES. 

^VVEDpBLLlVM.   INSAI.VTATVM. 

NB«  PRA^TERI." 

Mr.  Wa1po1e*8  Greek  inscription  was  engraved  and  patroniced 
by  Mons  Fauvel^  and  the'  Latin  one,  just  quoted,  by  Lusieri, 
I>!>rd  Elg  n's  great  ally  in  the  work  of  spoliation.  A  curious 
accouiit  of  tlie  rivalry  of  these  two  mcKlern  demagogues  of 
iVthens,  even  in  so  trifling  f|  circumstance  as  the  engraving  an 
epitaph  on  a  tombstoiie,  is  given  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Walpole  by 
an  anonjmous  autborj  in  whom  we  recof^nze  one  of  the  most 
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inteliigmty  mithtigtlbU,  and  mquititive  trivellert  y^hom  thb 
country  has  to  boast  of.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this 
gentlemani  whose  stock  of  materials  must  be  as  valuable  ask  b 
extensive,  may  be  iuduced  to  gratify  the  curiosity  and  augment 
the  information  of  .his  countrymen,  by  pubrisbing  the  result  of 
his  observations  upon  the  various  countries  which  he  has  had 
the  coun^e  and  good  fortuue  to  explore.  If  his  own  inclination 
be  not  wanting,  he  is  in  possession  of  every  other  requisite  for 
the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  public.  AfJter  presenting 
our  readers  with  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  very  faithful  and  well 
drawn  character  of  his  highly- valued  brother^  by  the  editor,  we 
shall  proceed  io  make  some  remarks  upon  the  correspondaace^ 
which  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  the  present  volume. 

'  **  Mr.  Tweddell  in  his  person  was  of  the  middle  stature^  of  a 
handsome  and  well-proportioned  figure.  His  eye  was  remarkid^lv 
soft  and  intelligent.  The  profile  or  frontispiece  to  the  volume 
gives  a  correct  and  lively  representation  of  the  original :  though  it 
18  not  in  the  power  of  any  outline  to  shadow  out  the  fine  expression 
of  his  animated  and  interesting  countenance*.  His  address  was 
polished,  aifable,  and  prepossessing  in  a  high  degree ;  and  there  was 
in  his  whole  appearance  an  air  of  dignified  benevolence,  which 
pourtrayed  at  once  the  suavity  of  his  nature  and  the  independence 
of  his  mind.  In  conversation  he  had  a  talent  so  peculiarly  his  own, 
as  to  form  a  very  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character.  A 
chastised  and  ingenious  wit  which  could  seize  on  an  incident 
in  the  happiest  manner — a  lively  fancy  which  could  clothe  the 
choicest  ideas  in  the  best  language-«-these,  supported  by  large 
acquaintance  with  men  and  books,  together  with  the  farther 
advantages  of  a  melodious  voice  and  a  playfulness  of  manner 
singularly  sweet  and  engaging,  rendered  him  the  delight  of  every 
company:  his  power  of  attracting  friendships  was  indeed  re- 
markable :  and  in  securing  them  he  was  equally  happy.  Accom- 
plished and  admired  as  he  was,  his  modesty  was  conspicuous,  and 
his  whole  deportment  devoid  of  affectation  or  pretension.  Qua- 
lified eminently  to  shine  in  society  and  actually  sharing  its  ap- 
plause, he  found  his  chief  enjoyment  in  the  retired  circle  of  select 
friends ;  in  whose  literary  leisure,  and  in  the  amenities  of  female 
converse,  which  for  him  had  the  highest  charms,  he  sought  the 
purest  and  the  most  refined  recreation.  Of  the  purity  of  Mr. 
TweddeU's  principles,  and  the  honourable  independence  of  his 
character — of  his  elevated  integrity,  his  love  of  truth,  his  generous, 
noble,  and  affectionate  spirit,  the  Editor  might  with  justice  say 
much ;  but  the  traces  and  proofs  of  these,  dispersed  throughout  the 
annexed  Correspondence,  he  cheerfully  leaves  to  the  notice  and 
sympathy  of  the  intelligent  reader."     P.  21. 

Before,  however,  we  notice  the  correspondence  itself^  we 
ought  to  observe  that  the  editor  apologizes  for  the  introduction 

of 
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ct  80  man;  privste  httj&n,  whkk  endeady  iv«re  iief er  ioteniled! 
to  meet  tbe  public  eye. 

<<  The  candid  reader  will  not  fail  to  recollect,  that  the  following 
letters  were  not  meant  for  the  public  eye ;  that  they  were  generally 
written  in  the  greatest  haste,  and  under  circumstances  the  most 
unfavourable.  Even  had  Mr.Tweddell  allowed  himself  leisure  for 
more  lull  and  elaborate  compositions,  it  would  have  been  hazardous 
to  transmit  important  or  particular  intelligence,  while  the  disturbed 
stete  of  the  continent  prevented  both  facility  wad  saibty  of  commu-- 
nication.  Hie  author  therefore  contented  himself  with  a?  oorres- 
pondence  general  in  its  nature,  and  colloquiai  in  ks  style ;  cnreMly 
aodlaboric^uriy  storing  up  in  his  journals  the  remit  of  every  dqr'ss 
research  and  infiMrmalion.''    P.20.      . 


Upon  the  whoIe>  though  some  letters  in  thj&  c<)llecliQn^  and 
parts  of  others^  would  have  been  perhaps  judicioudy  omitted, 
we  recdllect  few  instances  of  a  private  correspondence,  MYitten 
without  the  le^st  view  to  publication^  which  will  bear  a  severer 
scrutiny,  either  in  point  of  good  sense,  elegant  taste^   or  ho* 
nourable  sentiments.    Full  of  candour  and  discrimination,  Twed* 
dell  pourtrays  with  great  spirit  the  manners  and  customs^  and 
characters  of  the  different  nations  he  visited,  imbued  with  classic 
lore,  and  blessed  with  a  fine  imagination,  he  points  in  glowing 
colours  the  inagnificent  scenery  of  nature  in  her  wildest  regions, 
and  throws  ^  double  interest  over  the  deserted  relics  of  autient 
art ;  educated  in  tbe  strict  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  by 
the  most  excellent  of  parents,  he  repays  their  care  and  solicitude 
by.  the  strong  and  vivid  sentiments  of   attachment  displayed 
throughout  bis  whole  correspondence,  which  is  undefiled  by  a 
single  sentence  of  a  licentious  tendency.    Unfortunately,  minds 
like  his,  of  the  highest  class  and  of  the  finest  sensibility,-  as  they 
are  susceptible  of  the  most  enthusiastic  affection,  when  they 
meet  with  congenial  virtues  in  the  other  sex,  so  are  they  liable 
to  proportional  depression  if  the  keen  breath  of  misfortune  blast 
their  early  hopes.    To  a  calamity  of  this  kind,  which  he  met 
with  before  his  departure  from  England,  and  to  which  he  not 
unfrequently  alludes,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  despondency  which 
pervades  many  of  his  letters.     At  times  the  pleasures  of  society ' 
lost  their  relish  for  him,  and  tbe  aspirings  of  ambition  were  ex* 
tijict ;  bis  excellent  principles  alone  and  his  f»ense  of  duty  de« 
termined  him  to  persevere  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge, 
to  mix  in  tbe   circles  of  society,  and  dedicate  bis  talents  to 
.  the  service  of  mankind.    In  this  point  of  vie^,  assiduity  became 
to  him  not  only  a  duty  but  a  source,  of  happiness  ;  be  laboured 
to  improve  his  talents   and  turn  to  account  every  opportunity 
of  acquiring  knowledge,   he  so   regulated   his  diversions  and 
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ai]tosei)|ienl9y  thgt  even  by  recreation  he  refreshed  hb  own  strength 
and  eocr^a^ed  the  satisiaction  of  others^  he  armed  hinuelf  with 
cheerfulness  against  the  disappointments  and  vexations  to  which 
a  traveller  is  constantly  subject ;  be  so  resisted  the  temptations 
of  luxury  and  viccj  as  to  acquire  the  esteem  of  the  good  and  vir- 
tuous wheresoever  he  went ;  in  shorty  he  beheld  virtue  and  uti- 
lity in  the  most  attractive  lights  and  engaged  in  their  cause  all 
tlte  energies  of  faia  soul.  In  one  place,  giving  his  mother  an 
account  of  his  occupations,  /'  you  see/'  he  observes,  **  that  my 
time  is  fiiUy  employed,  and  X  hope  very  profitably ;  the  surest 
prQniis«  of  its  continuing  to  be  so  is^  that  I  am  never  comfort* 
able  when  it  is  notn" 

We  sliall  now  follow  him  through  the  several  stages  of  his  in- 
teresting tour  until  death  untimely  arrested  his  progress  and  de- 
prived society  of  one  of  its  most  promising  ornaments.  His  ^ 
first  five  letters  are  dated  from  Hamburg,  where  he  arrived 
October  5th,  1795.  Here  he  remained  three  months,  in  order 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  in  some  of  the  continental  languages,  a^ 
thing  too  much  neglected  by  many  of  our  English  youth,  wbo^ 
a9  soon  as  they  set  foot  upon  a  foreign  shore,  and  feel  them, 
selves  free  from  the  restraint  of  tutors  and  guardians,  and  the  in- 
spection of  those  whose  presence  is  always  some  check  upon . 
their  conduct,  pick  up  just  as  many  phrases  of  French,  Ger- 
man, or  Italian  as  will  sufiice  to  abuse  a  postmaster  or  assail , 
the  virtMie  of  a  chambermaid,  and  then  by  the  help  of  an  ac- 
complished valet  they  scour  the  continent  in  search  of  pleasure 
and  vice,  read  now  and  then  a  gazette  in  a  coffee-house,  and 
call  it  studying  the  policy  of  a  government ;  buy  a  few  modem 
antiques,  and  call  it  patronizing  the  fine  arts ;  run  to  see  some 
remains  of  antient  magnificence  while  the  horses  are  changed, 
and  fancy  themselves  complete  antiquarians.  Thus  are  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  continent  learnt  in  brothels  and  taverns, 
and  they  then  return  home,  ignorant  of  other. countries,  and  de« 
spising  their  own  ;  degraded  in  moral  principle,  and  without  the 
acquisition  of  a  single  particle  of  useful  knowledge.  Let  these 
yjonng  gentlemen  read  the  correspondence  of  Tweddell  and  blusb>. 
if  the  power  to  blush  still  remains. 

Mr.  Tweddell  occupied  also  his  time  at  Hambui^  in  forming 
the  best  connexions,  and  frequenting  the  most  poUshed  society, 
whence  he  not  only  received  inmiediate  instruction  and  gratifica- 
tion, but  procured  introductions  which  proved  a  source  of  infi- 
nite advantage  to  him  in  his  subsequent  travels.  His  curiosity 
was  here  gratified  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  illustrious  Klop- 
Stock,  the  Milton  of  Germany,  with  the  republican  General 
Dumourier,  the  Comte  de  Rivard,  the  Abb6  de  Montesquieu, 
^jad^me  (le  Gcnlis,  and  niany  other  personages  who  had  played 
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considerable  parts  on  the  great  theatre  of  life :  nor  &d  idn 
fashionable  engagements  cause  him  to  neglect  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  once-flourishing 
emporium  of  the  north,  or  to  seek  the  society  of  its  most  emi- 
nent merchants,  to  whom  he  had  been  strongly  recon^mended 
by  our  celebrated  countryman  Matthew  Boulton,  of  Birmingham. 
Iii  the  third  letter  >o  his  mother,  he  observes  that  he  has  just 
commenced  anew  with  a  French  master,  and  letter  the  fourth,  ad«. 
dressed  to  his  iriend  Mr.  Digby  is  composed  in  that  elegant  Ian. 
guage,  of  which  we  shall  extract  a  specimen,  as  well  to  shew 
our  readers  the  rapid  progress  he  made  in  bis  acquirements,  as 
that  it  contains  a  most  interesting  account  of  a  piersonage  who 
has  ktely  been  much  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  whose 
subsequent  conduct  has  not  belied  the  promise  of  his  earty 
years.  ..... 

**  J'ai  recu  les  details  suivants  de  ce  qui  est  arriv^  au  jeune^Duc 
D'Orleans.  lis  peuvent  vous  interesser.  lis  m'ont  et^  com- 
muniques par  une  personne  qui  est  trop  etroitement  liee  avec  liii 
poixr  6tre  trompee  elle-m^me,  et  qui  est  trop  bonpe  &  trop  sincere^ 
pour  qu'elle  sache  tromper  les  autres.  Aussi  vous  pouvez  compter 
sar  la  verite  du  recit.  Lorsqu'  apres  avoir  SprouvS  un  decret  d'arres* 
tatlon>  le  jeune  Due  D*0.  se  decida  k  passer  hors  de  France,  ce  ne 
fnt  jamais  avec  Pintention  de  porter  les  armes  contresa  patrie ;  et 
meine  lorsque  I'Archduc  Charles,  lui  ofirit  d'entrer  au  service 
de  Empereur  avec  les  honneurs  dds  k  son  rang,  le  grade,  et  let 
appointemens  de  lieutenant-general,  il  s'y  refusa,  ne  resta  k  Mone 
que  le  terns  d'avoir  un  passeport  (environ  24  heures),  et  partit  pour 
}a  Suisse  avec  a  peu  pr^s  cent  louis,  qui  etoit  tout  ce  qu'il  poss^* 
doit.  Des  qu'il  fut  arrive  en  Suisse  les  aristocrates  l*y  penecute* 
rent;  sachant  aussi  que  RonsspiERRE  vouloit  rendre  sa  famille 
responsable  de  son.  emigration,  il  resoiut  de  disparditre  si  parfiute- 
ibent,  qu'on  put  croire  en  France,  qu'il  n'exiatoit  plus.  II  se  retire 
done  dans  les  niontagnes  les  plus  eleves  de  la  Suisse.  N'osant 
point  ailer  dans  les  endroits  frequenters  par  les  curieux,  il  a  fait  un 
voyage  (I'autant  plus  interressant,  qu'il  avoit  necessairement  pour 
but  les  lieux  les  moins  connus.  Comme  il  avoit  latsse  k  sa  soeur 
la  peu  d^argent  qui  lui  restoit,  c'est  au  milieu  des  plus  grandes  pri* 
vations  qu'il  a  pass6  quaere  mois.  Les  grand  jours,  les  jours  des - 
fetes,  il  depensoit  SO  sols  pour  son  gite,  sa  nourriture,  et  ceUe 
d'un  ancien  valet,  qui  n'avoit  point  voulu  le  quitter.  Celui  na 
possedant  plus  qu'un  louis,  il  fut  oblige  de  se  separer.de  ce  dernier 
serviteur,  de  cette  demiere  consolation:  et  ayant  appris  qu'il 
vaquoit  une  place  de  profesaeur  de  geomefrie,  dans  un  college  det 
Grisons,  il  fut  s'y  presenter.  II  y  resta  six  mois,  sans  que  personne- 
sut  qui  il  etoit,  se  faisant  si  bien  cherir  par  les  ecoliers,  respecter  par 
les  maitres,  qu'un  des  Messrs.  De  S alis,  qui  Pavoit  persecute  comme 
Due  D'O.  frappe  de  la  sagesse  et  du  merite  du  jeune  professeur,  lui 
fit  proposer  d'etre  pr6cepteur  de  ses  enfaos.    Le  jeuoe  Due  D'O. 
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Vj  refusa,  resta  dkns  son  college  h  montrer  la  g^bmetrie  ea  aUe- 
mand,  .et  ce  ne  fut  qu'  apr^  la  mort  de  Robespierre,  que  ne  craig* 
nant  plus  pour  sa  m^e  et  ses  frdres,  il  sortit  de  sa  retraite,  reclama 
rattachement  de  quelques  amis,  et  depuis  il  a  toujours  ve9U  dans 
une  petite  viUe  de  Suisse  avec  la  m^me  simplicite,  et  aussi  inconnu. 
Dans  ce  moment  il  est  decide  d  aller  dans  I'Amerique  Septentrid* 
sale  jouir  de  la  libert6  pour  laquelle  il  a  tant  sounert.  C'est  1^, 
c'est  au  milieu  des  for&ts,  qu'il  achevera  une  education  que  le 
malheur  a  si  bien  commence.  Je  ne  doute  point  qu'il  n'y  deploie 
encore  ce  courage  simple  et  grand,  qui  I'a  toujours  i^ndu  supeneur 
k  le  bonne  et  k  la  mauvaise  fortune.  C'est  avec  la  nieme  pureti 
des  mceursy  la  mSme  grandeur  d'ame,  qu'on  la  vu,  Prince  k  16 
ana  sans  orgueil;  General  d'arm^e  k  l?,  raillant  trois  fois  lea 
troupes  d  Gemappe ;  professeur  de  geometric  k  20,  comme  s'il  eut 
consacre  de  longues  annies  ^  Fetude  des  sciences;  et  partout,  dftns 
toutes  les  circonstances,  comme  s'il  fut  ne  pour  I'etat  qu'il  remplis* 
^oit.  Enfin,  je  ne  puis  mieux  peindre  la  force  et  en  m^nie  terns 
^le  mod^riition  de  son  caract^e,  qu'to  vous  donnant  copie  d*una 
lettre,  qu'il  ecrivoit  Tautre  jour  k  un  Americain  qui  lui  avoit  pro* 
*po86  des  terres  incultes  h  defricher;  *  Je  suis  tres  disposis  h  tra* 
vailler  pour  m'acquerir  P  independence ;  le  malheur  m'a  frapp^, 
inaisy  graces  h  Dieu,  ne  m'a  pas  abattu,  trop  heureux  dans  mes  re- 
verse que  ma  jeunesse  m'ait  emp^che  de  contracter  des  habitudea 
difficiles  k  rompre,  et  que  la  fortune  m'ait  ete  ote  avant  que  j'al  pu 
en  user  ni  en  abuser.'    Dites-moi,  qu'en  pensez  vous."    P.  41. 

The  date  of  his  first  letter  from  Berlin  is  January  S3d^  179f). 
He  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Carnival^  the  noise  and  bustia 
i»f  which  scenes  not  to  have  well  suited  the  state  of  his  mind ; 
the  Court,  however,  at  this  time  was  particularly  attractive,  and 
his  reception  from  the  chief  members  of  it  was  extremely  flat- 
tering. We  shall  extract  his  character  of  the  Prince  Royal, 
now  Frederick  William  the  Third,  and  an  anecdote  of  his  beau* 
tiful  and  accomplished  consort,  the  unfortunate  victim  of  Buo-^ 
naparte's  brutality,  and  the  never-ceasing  regret  of  her  aifection* 
ate  husband. 

"  I  have  been  at  court  almost  every  other  day  since  I  cama 
bere,  and  have  been  at  two  or  three  suppers  at  the  king's  and  the 
prince  royals.  With  the  latter  I  have  bad  several  long  conversa- 
tions. He  is  not  extremely  popular :  they  find  him  here  too  grave 
and  iinbending;  He  appears  to  me,  however,  to  have  a  character, 
and  to  think  for  himself.  He  is  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  late 
king,  but  no  zealot  of  the  present  ministers — at  least  it  is  supposed 
so  (for  he  does  not  avow  it).  He  thinks  that  the  military,  which 
Composes  the  gpreat  strength  of  this  government,  has  been  too 
much  slighted ;  and  that,^  by  a  neglect  of  the  finances,  which  are 
i9ot  at  present  ably  conducted,  trouble  may  be  occasioned  to  the 
.  state  upon  his  succession/'    F,  54'« 
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• 

^  Rojalty  has  been  estrmdy  civil  to  me.  Last  Sondw  nigftfi 
at  the  queen's  one  of  the  princes  engaged  die  ladj  whom  I  meant 
to  have  danced  with :  at  that  time  afanqst  every  other  Uuly  was 
engaged^  and  I  was  for  amoment  without  a  paxtner.  The  Prmcesa 
Royal  asked  me  why  1  did  not  dance^  and  upon  teUing  her  the 
drcumstanoe,  asked  me  to  dance  with  hen  Toa  see  to  what  ho- 
BoocB  a  traveller  miQr  advance !  She  is  reaSy  a  chanmng  woman^ 
much  the  handsomest  in  Beriinu''    P.  60. 

For  the  benefit  of  MoBmoatb-sfavet,  we  must  not  omit  a  note 
of  profound  erudition  by  the  learned  editor^  which  occwv  p«  51, 
and  is  introduced  in  the  plenitude  of  ioformatioD;  as  a  commen- 
tary upoil  a  suit  of  English  uniform* 

*<  Lqipel  is  called  in  French  rticen  ;  being  merdy  die  revers- 
ing or  turning  back  of  the  front  lining:  jfto'i^  seems  to  bethtf 
proper  equivalent  in  English;  lappd  iqiplying  more  specifically  to 
Ateutot  audme  than  to  any  dirorence  of  cdour/'    r.  SU 


This  is  really  forcing  knowlei^  down  our  throats, 
oictts,  and  Grangseus^  and  Heinsius,  and  dl  the  Scaligers,  vanish 
into  nothing,  and  even  gentle  Lubin  hides  Ihs  diminislKed  head. 
Neither  most  we  forget  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
idfbrmadon  so  kindly  communicated,  that  by  Carnival  is  meant 
the  season  of  fleslMiiet,  In  serious  justice,  however^  V^e  ought 
to  remark  that^  with  these  and  a  few  other  exceptionsj  the  value 
of  the  volume  is  much  encreased  by  the  notes,  es|pecially  the 
biographical  ones^  which  the  editor  has  liberally  interspersed 
through  it. 

From  Berlin  we  trace  our  traveller  to  Dresden  and  Vienna ; 
at  this  latter  place  his  residence  was  rendered  particularly  de- 
lightful to  him^  by  a  most  familiar  intercourse  with  the  amiable 
families  of  the  Marshal  Prince  de  Ligne  and  of  the  Duke  de 
Polignac ;  to  the  Duke  he  seems  to  have  attached  himself  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  friendship  :  he  appears,  indeed,  to  have  taken  the 
utmost  advantage  of  the  strange  and  awful  times,  during  which  he 
resided  on  the  Contineiit,  when  the  Fretich  Revolution,  confound- 
ing all  classes  of  society,  and  sparing  notm,  had  driven  from  the 
bosom  of  their  country  matoy  of  tlie  most  distinguished  and  affluent 
families  and  individuals,  and  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  compara- 
tive degradation.  Under  these  circumstances,  many  were  found 
who  rose  superior  to  their  adverse  fortune,  and  proved  by  the 
energy  of  their  minds  and  the  dignity  of  their  principles,  that  the 
lustre  of  true  nobility  is  not  so  easily  extinguished.  Among 
these  bright  examples^  none  shine  with  greater  lustre  than  the 
families  of  Polignac  and  De  Guiche,  and  fto  part  of  TweddeH*9 
correspondence  will  be  read  with  greater  plnmire  and  iptefeiit 
•  than 
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jlbaa-iuB  d^seriptioa  of  tb«r  chacactersj  and  of  theJiours  hejisigt 
in  their  societf  • 

^  Tht  grcateit  treasure  to  me  was  die  society  of  the  Polignaes, 
with  who9  I  dined  alvays  three  or  fecer  times  a  week,  and  Speat 
tlie  whole  day.  It  is  truly  a  rare  thing  to  see  women  who  have 
lived  90  much  in  the  great  world,  and  on  its  pinnacle,  and  vA» 
while  they  appeared  made  only  for  that»  so  highly  possessed  of 
every  thioff  which  gives  a  charm  and  a  relish  to  private  life*  Hie 
Duchesse  de  Guiche  and  the  Comtesse  de  Polignac  are  among  the 
few  women  whom  I  could  live  with  for  ever ;  with  every  grace  of 
person  and  manners  they  unite  more  solid  accomplishments ;  anfl 
so  attached  to  eKch  other,  not  a  sentiment  of  rivalry  ever  entering 
into  the  imagination  of  either,  I  shall  see  them  once  more  in  pass- 
ing to  the  Crimea,  and  then,  perhaps,  never  more;  this  is,  I 
assine  you,  a  serious  regret*'    r.  H7. 

Wc  camiot  forbear  quoting  the  fint  paragraph  of  the  12th 

letter  in  this  collection,  written  to  his  mother  on  the  annivemiy 

of  her  birth-day,  as  it  thoroughly  shews  the  state  of  his  mind  at 

this  period,  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  his  heart  and  the  sound- 

'  ness  of  his  principles. 

<<  This  is  a  day  which  J  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  let  pass 
without  commemorating  by  the  expression  of  my  sincere  duty  and 
affection,  lam  still  less  likely  to  omit  that  welcome  office  at  this 
jnoment,  when  rendered  naturally  more  thoughtful  by  the  acces- 
sion of  time,  and  sobered  by  a  disappointment,  the  effects  of  which 
will  never  be  effaced,  I  am  better  enabled  to  estimate  the  value  of 
so  great  a  blessing  as  that  of  the  most  affectionate  friend  in  the 
person  of  the  kindest  parent.  At  this  moment,  when  both  plea- 
sure and  pain  are  to  me  of  a  very  temperate  cast,  and  sometimes 
approaching  almost  to  indifference ;  when  I  am  no  longer  a  prey 
to  very  piercing  sorrow,  nor  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  the 
delirious  follies  of  an  earlier  age,  from  which  I  dare  not  say  Uiat  I 
have  quite  been  free ;  I  find  that  my  attachments  become  concen* 
trated  by  degrees,  and  that  I  prize  more  highly  those  which  are 
most  deserving.  CertHiolyt  therefore,  I  have  every  reason  to 
look  at  my  own  family  with  comfort  and  with  consolation,  with 
gratitude  for  their  goodness,  and  with  hope  to  convince  every 
branch  of  it,  one  day  or  other,  that  the  sense  which  I  retain  of  it 
is  accurate  and  just  You,  my  dear  mother,  will  easily  believe  the 
sincerity  of  that  homage  which  I  render  to  your  early  cares  of  my 
infancy,  and  your  continued  protection  and  kindness  to  my  youth. 
I  hope  that  you  will  long  enjoy  a  portion  of  health  and  other  hu- 
man blessings,  sufficient  to  make  it  desirable  that  you  should  stay 
among  us,'  for  our  and  your  own  happiness ;  'deferring  to  reap,  so 
long  as  it  may  please  Providence  to  spare  you,-  that  reward  which 

awaits 
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wsmaltM  your  many  and  great  nrtaet  ebewhere.    TUs  wUh  ctrtnat 
my  heart :  it  is  expreaaed  only  because  it  is  fidt/*    P.  75. 


The  insertion  of  this  admiraUe  woman'a  answer  required  no 
apology  from  the  editor :  did  the  limits  of  our  work  permit,  we 
could  gladly  lay  the  whole  of  it  before  our  readers^  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  genuine  feeling,  true  philosophy,  and  christian  re* 
signation. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  Tweddell  left  Vienna,  and  proceeded 
by  way  of  Saltzburg  and  Munich,  entering  Switzerland  in  the 
canton  of  Zurich.  It  appears  that  he  made  a  more  extensive 
and  accurate  investigation  of  this  interesting  country  than  any 
'other  English  traveller  had  done,  and  the  loss,  of  his  journals  re* 
latingto  this  part  of  his  tour  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  regret*  The 
fatigue,  however,  which  he  suffered  in  these  Alpine  excursions;, 
brought  on  a  complaint  in  his  breast,  from  which  be  never  tho« 
rotq;hly  recovered :  he  informs  his  sister,  that  in  each  of  the 
cantons  through  which  he  passed,  he  left  nothing  unaeeo  behind 
him ;  that  he  travelled  where  neither  carriage  nor  bofie  could 
have  followed  his  route,  and  that  his  course  wasxonaidered'by 
the  best  informed  people  of  the  country  as  the  n&ost  complete 
that  ever  had  been  pursued :  in  one  place  he  observes,  ''  where* 
ever  I  go,  I  always  wait  upon  the  men  of  information  moetce* 
lebrated  in  the  place.'*  This  we  apprehend  is  the  true  method, 
of  pro6ting  by  foreign  travel ;  accordingly  this  excursion  pro* 
cured  him  Uie  acquaintance  of  the  learned  and  amiable  Professor 
Wyttenbach,  the  humane  Mr.  Fellenburg,  the  patriotic  Count 
Rumford,  &c.  and  introduced  him  to  the  society  of  the  ex-mi« 
nister  Necker,  and  bis  accomplished  daughter  Madame  de  Stael, 
was  their  guest  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  he 
contributed  so  much  to  the  amusement  of  Necker  in  his  retire- 
ment, that  Madame  de  Stael  observed,  she  had  never  seen  her 
jbther  for  many  years  so  interested  and  abstracted  from  Us  owB 
thoughts.  Our  traveller,  whilst  be  was  resident  in  Switzerland, 
had  full  opportunity  for  investigating  the  character  and  deploring 
the  effect  produced  by  the  multitude  of  French  agents,  who  at 
this  time  were  bnsily  employed  in  disseminatii^  the  baneful 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  poisoning  the  soitfces  of  mora- 
lity, legion,  and  legal  government.  Hence  we  may  trace  the 
reason  of  his  altered  tone  and  subdued  sentiments  with  f^ard  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Galiican  revolutionists.  His  mind,  now  en- 
lightened by  experience  and  matured  by  reflection,  easily  saw 
tlirough  the  views  of  a  set  of  men,  who  aimed  at  the  snbversion 
of  all  civil  order  and  social  rights,  for  the  gratification  of  their 
own  evil  passions  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  base  and  infuriated 
ambition.   From  Switzerland  he  returned  to  Vienna,  from  whence 

we 
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ire  haVe  but;  one  letter  during  this  his  second  sojourn  in  that  citj^. 
We  next  hear  ^f  him  (January  8^  1797)  in  the  Ukrain^^  at 
Tulcz^n^  a  chateau  belonging  to  the  Countess  Potozka,  about 
hialf^  an  hour's  drive  froni  th<?  residence  of  his  friend  the  Duke 
de  Polignac.  The  Counters  had  hel'e  a  very  princely  establish- 
ment^ about  150  perisqns  daily  in  family  ;  a  wing  of  the  palace 
Vf'4S  occupied  by  MarshalSUvarrovi^  aud  a  great  uumbeir  Qf  h}s 
oiScers.  Puriiig  a  yiiMt  nhicb  Tweddell  ^as  one  day  making  to 
the  J)uke  de  Poligiiac,  this  uoblerj^an  received  a  letter  from  tK© 
late  Ciiiperor  Paul  of  Russia,  couched  in  the  following  terols^ 

**  I  have  this  day  made  a  grant  to  the  OuJce  of  Ppligi>ac  of  aii 
estate  in  Lithuania,  containing  a  thousand  peasants ;  and  I  have 
^e  pleasure  of  signifying  it  to' him  with  Ji;ay  pwu  h^d.  (Sigped) 
Paul,"    P.  ^133. 

We  quote  the  following  passage  in  his  second  letter  from  the 
Ukraine^  as  it  is  interesting,  both  iVom  the  character  which  tie 
draws  of  Suvarrow  as  well  as  of  the  Emperor  Paul>  and  his 
prognostications  of  the  fatal  event  which  so  isoon  followed  his 
predictions. 

**  At  present  we  are  re4uced  to  9bout  sixteen  persons^  and  diir 
society  is  somewhat  selea  and  pleas^t.  Amoog  th^e  is  the  Mar« 
fthal  Suvarrowy  the  hero  of  I^naeL  He  is  a  most  ^s^traprdinary 
character.  He  dines  eveiy  morning  about  nine  o'clock.  H^ 
bleeps  almost  naked.  He  anects  a  perfect  Indifference  to  heat  and 
cold,  and  quits  his  chaniber,  which  approaches  to  suffocation,  m 
Older  to  review;  his  troops,  in  a. thin  hnen  lacket,  while  the  ther« 
mometer  of  Reamur  is  at  10  degrees  below  ^efezing.  His  manners 
correspond  with  his  humours*  1  dined  with  him  this  morning,  or 
rather  witnessed  his  dinner;  he  cried  to  >ne  i^cross  the  table, 
^  Twcddell!'  (he  generally  addressed  by  t^e  surname,  without 
addition)  *  the  French  have  taken  Portsmouth,  I  have  just  receiviBct 
C  courier  from  England,  The  King  is  in  the  Toiver;  ffnd  Sherj^dn 
Pr€iect9r.'  A  great  deal  of  this  whimsical'  mariner  is  affected. '  He 
finds  that  it  suits  his  troops  and  the  people  he  has  to  deal  witb.  ;I 
asked  him,  if  after  the  massacre  at  Ii^mael,  h^  ^as  perfectly  satis* 
.  fie4  with  the  conduct  of  the  day  f  He;said,  he  went  home  lEind 
wept  in  his  tent.  The  Russian  soldiers  are  inhuman  beyond  cd£- 
ception.  The  Marshal  has  given  in  :his  resignation',  and  has  Writ- 
ten a  very  icnprudent  letter  to  the  Eipperor,  The  answer  is  ar- 
rived to  night ;  but  the  result  is  yet  j^ecret.  The  refbrms  which 
,the  new  Emperor  is  introducing  m  tlxis  empire,  are,  1  fear,  some- 
)vhat  pre(;ipiUf  e.  I  wish  he  may  ^uccped  in  aH  his  undertakingSj 
for  they  are 'wisely  aimed;  but!  have  fears.  Above  15()0  Officers 
,liave  given  in  their  resjgnatioin,  the^Ejidperor's  ^cts  all  militatm^ 
^gainat  plunder,  the  hopes  of  which  are  the  motive  pf  ^nterii^ 
JiA,to  bis  service*    I  think  there  will  be  some  ^eat  ev^nt  soon  i(i 
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the  Russian  empire.  I  dare  not  say  more;  but  I  feaf  it.  iFlte 
Emperor  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  the  other  day,  drew  his  sword, 
and  said,  that  he  drew  it  once  for  all  against  all  peculation  and  all 
injustice ;  and  that  as  soon  as  he  departed  in  any  shape  from  hii 
own  principles  of  equity,  he  cared  not  if  any  one  did  as  much  for 
him.  It  is  not  wise  for  Emperors  to  talk  in  this  way  in  these 
times,  particularly  before  Russians.  Tibe  officers  are  ♦♦••^ 
*******  in  general.  The  Empress  entreated  the  Emperor  the 
other  day  to  proceed  more  deliberately ;  he  feplied,  that  he  ir^ 
determined  to  perish  or  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  justice  and  order 

in  his  dominions.     If  that  be  the  alternative,   : r ...» 

Every  part  of  Paul's  conduct  is  firm  and  bold,  but  he  has  under^ 
taken  a  fearful  task.''    P.  1 35. 

By  the  way,  we  cannot  help  remarking  the  great  similarity  iti 
Tweddell's  portrait  of  the  Russian  character  with  that  of  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  travellers  of  the  present  day,  whose  opi- 
nions have  been  in  some  instances  rejected  by  bigotry  and  at- 
tacked by  impertinence.  For  our  own  parts,  we  have  the  best 
reasons  for  believing  that  slavery  and  oppression,  united  with  a 
semi- barbarity,  haA'e  Aot  failed  to  produce  in  Russia  the  same 
effects  which  they  have  ever  produced  in  all  ages  and  iti 
all  countries ;  let  us  hope  that  the  far-famed  magnanimity  (as 
it  is  called)  of  the  present  Emperdr,  will  now  find  within  bis 
own  realm!^  a  proper  object  for  its  <^xercise^  and  that  he  will  not 
have  visited  the  land  where  liberty  has  fixed  her  throne,  without 
imbibing  some  portion  of  that  divine  influence,  which  brings  to 
perfection  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  mind,  which  would  soften 
even  the  rigour  of  climate,  and  make  Siberian  snows  preferable 
to  the  luxurious  gardens  of^the  East. 

From  Tulczyn  he  pursued  the  road  to  Moscow :  let  us  take 
the  account  of  his  journey  and  the  Russian  character  in  his  own 
words. 

'^  From  Tulczyn  hither,  I  was  eighteen  days  and  fifleen  nights 
upon  the  road.  Such  a  road !  The  roads  of  Brunswick  and  Wol- 
fenbiittei  are  bowling-greens  in  comparison.  I  was  overturned 
twice,  and  broke  three  axle-trees.  Of  all  the  scoundrels  I  have 
yet  seen  the  first  is  a  Russian  peasant.  .1  had  the  satisfaction '  of 
putting  those  into  prison  at  Toula,'  who,  afler  overturning  my  car- 
riage, refused  to  assist  to  lift  it  up  again.  Mr.  De  Riviere,  my- 
self, and  our  servants,  after  many  fruitless  efforts,  at  length  sue-, 
ceeded ;  and  were  then  obliged  to  drive  the  horses  ourselves  to  the 
end  of  the  station,  about  fifteen  miles.  As  soon  as  I  arrived 'at 
Toula,  I  addressed  myself  to  the  Governor,  who,  by  a  wide  devi- 
ation from  the  principles  of  Russian  humanity,  had  the  justice  to 
afford  us  redress.  In  short,  if  we  had  not  been  well  armed  with 
sabres  and  pistols,  we  should  never  have  arrived  at  all.  Were  I 
to  recount  to  you  one  half  of  the  difi&culties  we  encountered  from 
.  ^  the 
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Ae  roads,  the  rivers,  the  boats,  the  snotr ,  the  ice,  and  the  pei* 
aants,  I  should  seem  to  be  travelling  again  over  the  samegrdunc^ 
and  I  am  content  with  one  experience."   P.  139. 

He  was  present  at  the  coronatioa  of  Paul,  whose  character 
and  deportment  are  sketched  with  great  spirit  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Bigge.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  unfor- 
tunate Stanislaus^  the  deposed  King  of  Poland^  whom  he  thus 
notices. 

*^  I  supped  with  the  King  of  Poland  last  night.  We  had  a  very 
small  party,  about  ten  persons.  His  manners  are  verj  engaging^ 
and  his  person  very  interesting ;  but  he  ia  much  dejected.  I  am 
going  there  again  to-night/*     P.  14?6.  , 

After  having  made  an  excursion  to'  St.  Petersburg  and  Stock* 
holm,  he  continued  his  route  to  the  Crimea^  from  whence  w^ 
first  hear  of  him  as  the  guest  of  that  distinguished  ornament 
of  literature  and  science.  Professor  Pallas,  laf  whom' he  thuii, 
speaks:  .  •   i 

^^  .Pai  pass^  une  (semaine  chez  le  Professeur  Pallas,  qiu  s'esfc 
*t;tabli  dans  la  Tauriide  a  SimpheropoL  J'ai'  peu  vu  de  gens  d0 
lettres  qui  soient  aus$i  doux  et  aussi  aimaUes  que  lui.''      * 

Having  been  furnished  with  letters  to  ail  the  Oovemors  by 
Prince  Kurakin,  the  comptrojier-general,  he  made  a  complete 
tour  of  this  delightful  country,  observing  the  nianners  of  the 
people,  copying  antient  inscriptions,  and  sketching  the  superb 
features  of  nat^ift,  with  the  costume  of  the  different  tribes.    Hi^ 
joumal^^ating  to  this  part  of  his  travels^  which  he  had  kept 
V    M^itji.  nnusual  care,  is  among  the  other  losses  which  posterity  will 
^  J^ave  to  regret.    In  January,  1798^  we  have  a  letter  from  him  to 
his  father,«dated  at  Woitovka,  the  seat  of  his  friend  the  Duke  de 
Polignac,  to  whom  he  had  returned  after  his  tour  in  the  Cri« 
mea,  in  which  he  gives  the  most  satisfactory  reasons  for  extend- 
ing  the  time  of  his  absence,  having  it  now  in  contemplation  to 
visit  the' classic  scenes  of  Greece  and  Asia :  previous  to  his  de« 
parture  from  this  hospitable  mansion,  he  addresses  a  letter  to 
£is  sister,  (the  42d  in  this  collection)  which  for  genuine  feeling^ 
elegant  diction,  tender  affection,  and  excellent  advice^  we  have 
not  often  seen  surpassed  :  we  strongly  recommend  to  the  serious 
perusal  of  every  young  lady  who  is  desirous  of  acquiring  more, 
solid  claims  to  admiration  than  those  of  an  elegant  figure  or  a. 
beautiful  face.    The  44th  letter  is  dated  May  £8,  179S,  froni 
Pera,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  where  he  was  re** 
ceived  with  the  utmost  attention  by  Mr.  Spencer  Stnyihe,  the 
English  envoy,  to  whose  kindness  and  friendship  he  constantly 

E  e  2  ^  expresses 
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«memii  iHoiself  ^  hi|^jr  ipdebttd.  NiuMrpofta^rf  liAe  Xf«» 
Hfl&Mt  faim  bMP  iK>  p«ofiM^  in  llieir  ikiofiptipiii  iff  4u9  magni* 
fieent  capital^  that  Fei»  mifl  Gwbil^9»mk  u  faviilW.liP  u$  as 
Greenwich  aocl  the  Borou{;b^  and  the.  Golden  Horn  and  the 
TOsphonis  are  not  less  known  tiMgn  ibe  Serpentine  and  the 
Thiames.  We  shall  therefore  oout  fab  description  of  these 
beautifid  scenes,  and  cany  him  safe  fWmi  the  infection  of  the 
pbgne^and  what  he  seems  at  this  time  to  haTeiheaded  worse>— « 
French  {winciples, — and  accoeipany  him  to  the  more  interest*  ^ 
^ing  apd  dol  1^  heaetifid  rfgpona  of  Gfesfce.  It  fpf^y  not^  how 
^eaer^  te  either  unamusiiij;  or  iwwstractivf  tP  tfacm  who  re* 
aeember  Jiia  ywithM  and  kicaandenle  decJenpatiops  in  what  b# 
hastil J  conceived  to  be  the  caose  of  libeitj,  to  eontmst  with 
them  his  sentiments  4it  thia  period,  when  nearly  the  whole  at- 
IQOsphere  of  Europe  bei|i^  already  contammated  by  the  spirit  of 
revolution,  the  French  bsid  chosen  the  East  as  the  scene  of  Ijieii' 
revolutionary  intrigues  and  infttriated  ambition. 

**  I  am  the  moil  decided  enemy  ctihegreat  mation  ;  their  men* 
|to>us  and  diabolical  conduct  makes  me  ashamed  that  I  ever  cpuld 
Smi^ne  that  their  motives  were  more  pur^*  or  their  ends  more 
salutary*  Mj  opinions  are  not  x^hanged  with  regard  to  our  mode  of 
ccmmendng  the  wer,  and  the  viewa  of  dismenbennent,  -fire.  ftc. 
^t  ikof  ure  most  oompletely  changed  with  respect  tjp  the  nature 
of  French  pruiciples,  Jmneb  mtorals,  Fraich^^riews,  iifySi  the  final 
Iteult  of  the  French  revolution,  llle  conduct  of  the  ^ recent  go- 
ipemment  towards  America  and  Switzerland,  but  especially  Swit« 
jsarlaad,  is  the  nephs  uUra  of  barbarous  deirocMismy  rioting  in  the 
consciousness  of  impunity  a^d  the  lust  of  evil,  l^ere  js  no  longer 
any  good  to  be  expected  from  these  ndKm  tramptti^  of  fiuaa 
freewRu  I  am  strongly  convinced,  md  have  tfie  nest  and  i^oBt 
Inehuichdly  prooft,  that  there  is  less  liberty  in  France  than  hi  d^  5 
most  any  country  eiF  the  eardi.  In  short,  I  lose  alt  pdienoe  npoil 
this  aidiject.  I  abhor  and  eeecrate  the  pretended  republic^  with 
all  her  oompulsory  affiliations,  in  the  exactprqportion  of  my  fee* 
mer  hopes  from  her  effiirta  in  the  cause  ofmankmA  I  prefer  the 
downright  aincefe  despotism  which  amnie  its  nature  and  puUisbes 
111  awdmf,  to  the  hollow  woiUaga  and  nmked  duigpa-of  aabvi* 
podital liberty.'*    P.28J.  ^  ^ 

Having  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  engage  in  his  service  Mens. 
Preaux,  an  eminent  artist,  who  h^  heea  mndtajtA  hf  the 
Comte  de  Choiseul,  he  embaifad  at  Scutari,  Hfl&t  k  MX'  deter^ 
inination  to  explore  the  chssic  rq^ions  of  Greecie/toifhistrate 
its  antiquities  and  delineate  it^  remains'.  Havitig  touched^ tfttfa^ 
bland  of  Tino,  where  he  remained  ii  short  time,  he  t^^-^nbarled 
and  landed  at  the  Piraeus  in  the  month  of  Vttxaibtr^  1799* 
» •  The 
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llie  feelingi  of  an  tiili{lileiib#  triRrdfefr  cm  Lb  arrivd  at  these 
«ceiies  of  past  renown^  tiiay.b^  better  imagined  tlMm  described. 
The  aoft  and  varied  outline  of  the  Attic  scenery,  the  sublime  re- 
mains of  ancient  artj  the  sepulchres  of  heroes,  poets,  oratory^ 
and  historians,  the  recollections  which  crowd  upon  die  mind^ 
will  ever  render  Athens  the  delight  of  him  who  diaU  be  blessed 
with  an  aidMt  and  excursive  mind,  a  refined  imaginalioo,  and  a 
cultivated  taste.  Tweddell's  emotions  of  adoption  are  best 
described  in  his  own  emphatic  lanfuage. 

<<  J  have  ti6t  jret  had  time,  as  ytm  will  easily  imagine^  to  Exa- 
mine whdt  is  to  be  seen— yet  my  iiti|iaeience  to  visit  sonie  (If  thi 
{irittdpal  moaumenuof  this  fllaslrious  spot,  would  not  permit  ma 
either  to  eat  or  to  sh  down^  t&l  I  had  aulde  the  circuit  of  tha 
Acropolis,  and  bad  veftierated  the  socceisful  labours  df  Attic  geaius* 
I  hate  seen  these  stupendous  resaains  only  with  a  glance^  and 
cannot  Collect  words  to  expfess  nqr  admiration.  I  mel  as  if  hU 
tberto  I  had  seen  nothi|tg-p-«Bce  no  comparison  can  be  instituted 
Jbetween  all  the  efforts  of  human  talent  which  I  have  hitherto  wit* 
iiessedy  and  the  objects  which  have  this  day  struck  my  astonished 
eenses.  When  I  shall  have  be^n  here  a  fortnight  more,  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  you  a  better  account  of  all  that  surrounds  me/'  P.  27^* 

Congenial  ai^  the  soil  which  he  now  pressed  was  to  his  fteU 
iogs>  yet  we  cannot  bat  think  that  his  correspondence  front 
thence  is  the  least  interesting  baH  of  the  volume.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  fh)ifi  the  difBculty  and  hazard  of  sending  letters  id 
that  Country,  by  which  means  many  of  his  mav  have  been  lost, 
from  the  monotony  of  his  mamiers,  and  Want  o/ polished  society 
to  employ  his  pen ;  and  above  all,  from  his  constant  and  assr* 
duous  labour  of  investigation  and  research. 

^  Depuis  que  |s  suis  ici/'  he  observes  to  Mr.  Bigg0,  ^  je  n'ai 
pas  eu  un  moment  de  repos:  depuis  huttheuresdu  matin  jusqu'i 
onze  heures  du  soir  Je  m'occupe  de  la  maniere  la  plus  assidue.  Je 
Be  sais  si  je  tire  grand  fruit  de  mes  recherehes;  vous  en  jugerex 
h  mon  retour.'' 

Posterity  we  are  afrmd  will  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  thesd 
researches ;  for  a  mysterious^  though,  without  doubt,  wise.  Pro* 
vidence  forbaide  his  return  to  his  native  shores.  Afler  a  touf 
.  throogh  the  northern  provinces  of  Grecia  Propria,  and  a  mit 
to  Mount  Athos,  where  he  led  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  somtf 
antieiit  MSS..  which  have  since,  we  hear,  been  brought  away 
by  some  English  travellers,  he  died  at  AUiens,  July  £5,  VJfUd^ 
and  was  iot^red>  with  all  die  honours  that  the  poor  inhabitants 
af  this  once -ceiebi^ted  oily  c^uld  b^tow,  in  thf  Tefuple  of 
'Theseus^ 
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*  Si  miserandus  in  morie  * 

Saltern  in  sepulchrojeli^f 

Having  followed  this  amiable  and  enlightened  traveller  from 
the  time  he  left  his  native  land,  until  he  closed  his  short  but 
bright  career,  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  vigour  of  intellect,  it 
remains  for  us  to  say  something  concerning  the  disappearance  of 
bis  journals,  papers,  and  drawings,  a  very  large  collection  of 
^hich  he  had  diligently  prepared  for  the  amusement  of  his  friend3 
and  the  information  of  his  countrymen. 

.  As  soon  asTweddell'had  breathed  hi$  last,  in  the  house  of 
Spiriction  Logotheti,  the  interpreter  attached  to  the  English  con^ 
sulship  at  Athens,  the  consul,  Procopio  Msicri,  attended  by  sii^ 
iK'itnesses,  proceeded  inmiediately  to  affix  the  €|fficial  seal  to  the 
effects  of  the  deceased.  Accordingly,  in  three  successive  visits 
which  they  made  for  this  purpose,  they  secured  the  whole  of  the 
literary  and  other  property  of  the  defunct  in  one  trunk  and  thre^ 
boxes.  These  were  put  on  board  a  ship  for  Constantinople^ 
Imder  the  special  care  of  a  Greek  priest)  named  Simeon^  an(f 
consigned  to  Mr.  Spencer  Smythe,  the  British  minister  then  re- 
sident at  the  Porte :  the  ship  was  unfortunately  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Anadoli,  and  great  part  of  the  property  much  injured 
by  the  salt  water,  though  it  appears  that  mpstofit^  ifnotiillj; 
ivas  preserved.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Constantinople, 
^e  property  was  taken  possession  of  by  an  order  under  the  banq 
of  Lord  Elgin,  who  had  just  arrived  as  ambassador  extrordinary 
from  England.  It  was  then  deposited  iq  the  yau)ts  of  the  Eng« 
lish  palace,  about  the  latter  end  of  Novenaber,  1799>  without 
any  notice  being  taken  of  it  until  near  the  end  of  Jan^ia^,  1800^, 
"when  it  was  opened  under  the  inspection  of  an  artist,  who  was| 
desired  to  exercise  his  skill  in  saving  or  restoring  the  drawings 
which  had  received  injury  from  the  effects  of  the  s^a- water :  tit 
th^  same  time  Lord  Elgin  ordered  Mr.  Thornton,  an  English 
inercliant  of  Constantinople,  to  bring  to  the  English  palace,  cer- 
tain packages  which  had  been  left  under  his  care  by  Mr.  Twed-. 
dell  at  the  time  of  his  departure  for  Athens,  and  which,  besides 
f)ther  kinds  pf  property,  pontained  his  ^oqrr^als  qf  Switzerland 
and  the  Crimea,  with  a  valuable  collection  of  views  and  cos- 
tumes, &c.    These  were  opened  with  the  rest,  and 

**  The  contents,'^  as  the  editor  observes,  <^  spread  abroad  for 
inspection  and  examination  upon  the  chairs  and  tables  of  the 
tpom,  and  when  the  parties  present  withdrew,  they  were  left  ex< 

♦  These  lines  are  quoted  from  the  epitaph,  written  by  Lord 
Byron,  on  Mr.  Watsoi)^  whose  ashes  repose  ip,  the  Theseum,  by 
vffae  side  of  Tweddell. 

posed 
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poced  in  that  state,  the  door  of  the  room  being  locked  by  Lord 
£jgiD,  and  the  key  kept  in  his  own  possession. 

''  Several  weeks  afler  this  transaction,  Mr.  Thornton,  on  going 
one  morning  to  his  warehouse  in  Galata,  found  some  boxes  which 
had  been  brought  there  from  the  English  palace :  he  examined 
the  contents  of  them ;  they  appeared  to  correspond  to  a  certain 
extent  with  those  which  he  had  seen  unpacked  from  the  trunks 
formerly  in  his  possession— with  this  material  exception,  however, 
that  all  the  dra'vdngs  and  manuscripts  xnere  missing ;  these,  afler 
the  most  diligent  and  repeated  research  among  the  returned 
boxes  could  not  be  found ;  no  satisfactory  intelligence  of  them  could 
be  procured  at  the  time ;  no  subsequent  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject was  ever  made ;  and  injact  they  never  ^uoere  returned/'  P«  9S3* 

The  property  is  now  traced  fairly  into  Lord  Elgin's  handsj 
ijvfao  acknowledges  the  same  ju  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Hated  Coq« 
stantinoplej    Dec.  19^  1809>  in  which  he  also  intimates  his 
intention  of  transmitting  it  to  England ;  when  a  considerable 
time,  however,  had  elapsed,  and  neither  the  effects  arrived,  nor 
any  communication  whatever  on  the  subject  was  made  by  Lord 
Elgin  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  when  tiieir  own  hopes 
^so  were,  much  diminished  by  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Spencer  Smythe,  in  which  he  expresses  '^  strong  regret  that  his 
good  offices  towairds  procuring  an  arrangement  of  Mr.  Twed* 
dell's  affairs,  had  been  frustrated  by  an  interference  highly  of* 
*ficious  and  indelicatCf  and  which  condemned  him  to  be  an  im- 
potent spectator  of  such  mismanagement;"  under  these  cir- 
cumstances measures  were  set  on  foot  in  concert  with  the  lat^ 
Dr.  Raine,  Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  liosh,  and  other  friends,  in  order  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  loss  or  detention  of  the  property. 
AH  personal  application  in  consequence  to  Lord  Elgin  pro^ 
duced  no  other  answer  than  a  general  declaration,  ^'  that  the 
property  bad  beea  sent  hoipe  in  compliance  with  the  instructions 
qf  Mr,  Tweddell's  father;  and  that  the  interference  of  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to  was  equally  superfluous  and  unauthorised ;" 
and  to  this  declaration  be  adhered  upon  his  own  arrival  in  England, 
iiffairs  remained  in  this  state  until  the  attention  of  the  Editor 
was  excited  by  a  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  Naval  Chro-» 
nicle  for  the  year  1810,  which  induced  him  to  renew  bis  appli- 
cations to  Lord  Elgin  for  information  regarding  bis  brother's 
property:  his  Lordship  annoyed  by   successive  importunities 
now  affirms,  that 

<<  His  memory,  however,  be  is  sorry  to  say,  doe$  not  supply  huu 
with  any  reeoUections  sufficiently  precise  for  that  purpose ;  though 
he  is  not  without  some  <  impressions'  remaining  on  his  .mind,  by 
the  help  of  which  he  ventures  to  state,  in  substance,  as  follows  s 

<<  That  certaiA  effects  of  Mr,  TweddeUi  sent  from  Greece  by 
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leh*  Wiefe  brought  to  th^  residence  of  the  English  mission  at  PSrtf 
after  having  first  suffered  shipwreck ;  that  among  them  were  se-^ 
vend  drawings  executed  by  a  French  artist,  some  memoranda  of 
inscriptions,  and  a  few  *  trifling  notes'  on  his  tour  in  Greece;  and  > 
that  the  whole  had  been  so  much  damaged  by  salt  water  as  to  war-* 
rant  the  description  (for  so  it  is  expressed)  of  being  *  in  a  very  de« 
plorable  state.'  His  Lordship's  '  impres^ioh'  further  is,  that  some 
of  the  gentlemen  attached  to  the  embassy  did  charge  themselves 
wltti  the  more  immediate  care  of  the  property  in  question  ;  and  he 
b^ievi^s  that  it  was  sent  home,  either  under  the  personal  care  of 
tfre  late  Pfodssor  Cisirlyle,  or,  by  his  direction,  in  a  merchant? 
ship  clilied  the  Duncan,  along  with  several  boxes  of  presents  to 
Mr.  I'itt  and  Lord  Grenville."     P.  352.  ' 

tlpnoh  rfie  qai^aiions  being  put  to  him  whether  he  had  not  al-r 
lowed  tte  drawings  atid  manuscripts  to  be  copied  whilst  they- 
^^1%  ifi  his  posscssioii,  and  whether  he  ever  received  two 
trunks  froip  Mr.  Thornton,  containing  the  jomnals  of  Swit** 
z'(ferland  iliid  the  Crimea^  together  Mfith  other  literary  effectp; 
jvs  tej^\Ui$9  to  the  ^rst^  that  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  notes  or 
inscnpitions  may  have  beeii  copied^  *f  beitig  io  the  bands  of  the 
several  gentlemen  of  the  embassy,  engaged  in  simihir  researches; 
liiit  he  lias  fioile  in  bis  possession,  nor  does  he  know  of  any.'^^ 
Aiii  to  the  second^  ^'  that  he  has  no  recoUection  of  any  st|ct| 
delivery  beiiig  t|lode  by  Mr.  Thornton.*  Though  be  wishes  it 
to  be  imderst4[^d,  that  such  things  might  have  been  received  into 
%hb  custody  of  the  Mission,  without  coming  under  his  own 
Vifiowlj^dge.  After  this  commimication^  Lord  Elgia  d^clitics 
(Entering  into  any  further  eipianatrons. 

The  Editor  then  givf^s  a  recapitulation  of  facts,  the  chief  of 
vhich  we  have  laid  befbre  our  readers,  and  ends  with  the  fol* 
)6wii)g  renfiarks. 

^  ?*  It  has  already  been  intimated,  that  Lord  Elgin  caused  Mr. 
Tweddell's  effects,  just  arrived  froih  Athens,  to  be  removed 
frdm  Jhe  Bri^sh  Chancery,  where  on  landing  they  had  been  de- 
posited by  the  orders  of  Mr.  Sraythe  (awajting  his  early  examination 
phd  disposal),  and  to  be  brought  to  his  own  mansion,  which,  at 
|;hat  time,  was  within  the  precinct  of  the  French  Palace,  and  had 
been  granted  by  the  Forte  as  a  temporary  residence  for  the  am- 
B^adtor,  after  the  British  Palace  had  been  destroyed  by  fii'e.  It  is 
iiot  ^  Aie,  doubtless,  to  attenlpt  tp  fathom  tho^e  reasons  which 
influenced  this  proceeding ;  but  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  observe, 
that  property  thus  deposited  in  the  public  office  of  an  embassy 
^especially  that  of  a  British  subject  dying  intestate),  s^ms  to 
iec6me,fr9tK)  that  moti^ent,  a  Sacred  thing ;  and  that  in  th{s  instance 
i  could  not,  without  a  vio^atioVi  of  law,  be  taken  from  under  the 
public  securfty,  b^  any  individual  however  exalted,  and  tranferred 
fO' ^  pwn  reaidexlcf I  withput  any  ttasQin  bein^  ItQissgned  for  such 

leaiuvsU^ 
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rfm»yal>  or  any  certified  acGoimt  lliereof  being  rendered  te  Atf 
represeotattvee  of  the  part^  deceased.    Whatever  be  the  triit 
light,  however,  in  which  this  matter  ie  to  be  viewed,  it  it  an  im« 
deniable  fact  that  Mr.  Tweddell's  Athenian  effects  were  not  oi^ 
transferred  at  that  time  in  the  mode  described,  but  that  werf 
shortly  afterwards  they  underwoit  a  second  removid,  and  the  whde 
at  the  property  was  then  taicen  by  his  Lordship  to  his  private  vlUa 
in  the  village  of  Belgrad,  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  milea 
ifrom  Constantinople ;   and  if  I  am  to  credit  information  which 
rests  on  authority  the  ifiost  respectable,  derived  on  the  spot  and 
}n  circulation  at  the  time,  my  brother's  loumals  and  various  col- 
lections #er6  not  only  accessible  to  the  eyes  of  all  visitors  at 
the  villa,  and  to  the  hands  of  certain  individuds,  but  so  no« 
torious  was  this  circumstance,  that   it  n^as  a  common  theme 
cf  conversation,  not  only  amongst  the  English,  but  with  persons 
icH  other  nations ;  indeed  it  was  even  confidently  said,  that  a  certain 
learned  traveller  deceased,  and  his  relrefend  friend  and  companion^ 
then  proceeding  on  a  journey  to  Mount  Athos,  and  other  parts^ 
took  along  with  them  a  part  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  Grecian  journal,  aS 
a  guide  and  vade^mecwm  on  thmr  travels,  and  diat  it  proved  the 
means  of  introducinff  them  to  some  local  antiquities  at  Mount 
Athos  of  a  secret  and  very  valuable  description.    I  mention  this 
report  as  such,  exactly  as  I  have  received  it;  pledging  myself  (or 
nothing  but  the  respectability 'of  the  sources  through  which  it  has 
come  to  me,  and  the  &ct  of  its  being  in  current  existence  at  Con* 
srtantinople. 

**  It  IS  ascertaihed  from  positive  testimonvy  that  so  late  as  the 
t^nd  of  1801,  which  was  nearly  two  years  from  the  arrival  of  the 
effects  from  Athens,  his  Lordship  being  then  at  Boujrukderct  and 
walking  there  on  the  quay,  enteral  into  familiar  conversation  widi 
the  late  Mr.  Thornton ;  with  feelings  of  evident  vexation,  he  ex« 
pressed  the  severe  disappointtnent  he  had  just  experienced,  in  the 
refrisal  of  one  of  his  retinvie  to  proceed  to  Ativans^  for  the  aupcHv 
intentdance  of  his  *  Pursuits  in  Greece'*— -<  particularly  after  I  bad 
prepared  him  for  the  purpose,  by  allowing  him  the  use  of 
TweddelPs  papers  and  collections.' 

''  A  single  additional  circumstance  shall  dose  die  present  ac- 
f^unt.  A  quantity  of  drawings,  known  to  have  formed  part  of 
Mr.  Tweddell's  collection,  and  exhibiting  costnme  in  singular 
beauty,  were  seen  in  Lord  Elgin's  possession  at  different  ttmest 
and  at  distant  periods  from  the  date  of  the  original  transaction ; 
they  were  kept  by  bis  Lordship  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
having  them  copied,  and  widi  a  ftoKh^  Vie#  Of  thofar  being  taken 
home  by  himself,  or,  on  his  own  at^connt,  by  a  confidential  petion. 
fiixty-nine  drawings  of  Levantine  dresses,  copied  by  an  artist  at 
Naples,  frvm  the  ori^inab,  once  in  the  poitfoKo  of  Mr.  Tweddell, 
i^ut,  at  the  time  when  they  were  copieo,  in  die  custody  of  a  gen- 
i^etqan  irho  received  Uiem  fiwi  Lord  Elgki|lure  now  in  the  posses- 

aioft 
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sion  of  if\e  gentleman  adverted  to,  resident  In  this  country,  and 
idio  acknowledges  them  to  have  come  into,  hi»  hands  in  the 
way  above  described;  still  farther,  there  is  every  reason  to  conf 
elude,  that  on  the  noble  Lord  s  return  to  this  country,  in  1809, 
those  original  drawings,  with  others  of  a  similar  description,  were 
duly  restored  to  him  c  be  it  also  observed,  that  one  ostensible  rea-* 
son  for  his  having  detained  these  effects,  was,  that  they  might  the 
more  safely  be  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  the  family/^    P.  367* 

The  remainder  of  the  Appendix  is  chiefly  taken  up  witli 
letters  and  extracts  of  letters  relating  to  this  unfortunate  alTair ; 
the  greatest  part  of  these  are.  from  Mr.  Thornton^  in  vihose 
care  Mft  T\yeddeU*s  eifects  were  l^ft  at  his  departure  from  Con^r 
stantinople.  He  describes  the  state  of  the  property^  as  un^ 
ipjured  by  the  fire  which  destroyed  his  own  house  at  Pera,  bis 
sending  the  boxes  to  the  English  palace  at  the  order  of  liord 
£]ginj  his  being  present  at  the  opening  of  them,  and  his  after* 
.  wards  receiving  them  with  a  part  ouly  of  their  coutents^  the 
drawings  and  MSS;  being  withheld.  He  moreover  denies  all 
Icnowledge  of  their  having  been  shipped  on  board  the  Duncan^ 
or  ^ny  plher  vessel  for  England.  We  have  two  letters  from  the 
Pev.  P.  Hunt,  Chapljiin  to  the  Embassy^  in  whose  presence 
fhe  packs^ges  were  opened^  who  ei^presses  his  opipiqn^  that 
Itiuch  of  the  property  sent  froip  Athens,  upon  Mr.  Tweddell's 
decease^  was  lost  when  the  vessel  was  wrecked  in  the  sea  of 
^arinofa*  Jn  one  pl^ce  he  affirmSj  tb^t  be  saw  the  property 
parefully  packed  up^  and  shipped  on  board  the  Lord  Duncaq 
transport,  after  it  had  been  directed  by  Professor  Carlyle  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Losh  ^t  Newcastle  or  Carlisle;  in  another^  he 
qualifies  this  assertion,  only  expressing  his  firm  belief  that  such 
a  transaction  took  place^  under  the  superintendance  of  the 
Professor,  thus  weakening  very  considerably  his  own  testimony, 
Kor  must  we  omit  to  mention,  that  Professor  Carlyle  him^ 
8^If,  in  his  personal  communications  with  Mr.  Losh^  disclaims 
this  superintendance.  However,  since  Lord  Elgin  and  Mr. 
Hunt  hsid  both  of  them  specified  the  Lord  Duncan  transport^^ 
as  the  ship  selected  for  the  conveyance  of  the  eifects  to  Eng« 
land^  it  was  natural  to  make  all  possible  enquiries  concernmg 
the  fate  of  that  vessel. .  The  result  pf  these  is  detailed  in  a  note 
to  the  Appendix.       '  ^  ' 

**  It  has  been  ascertained,  by  the  most  minute  and  patient  ent 
quiry,  that  the  ship  Duncan,  Captain  Thomson,  took  her  depar-* 
ture  from  Constantinople  on  the  5th  of  October,  1800  (which  was 
ten  months  after  the  effects  from  Athens  had  come  into  Lord 
Elgin's  possession),  and  sailing  direct  to  Smyrna,  was  there  taken 
up  as  a  transport,  fafy.the  comnussaries  for  the  expedition  on  the 
jeoast  of  Egy|>t.  That,  in  consequence,  she  had  made  a  transfer  of  the 

whole 
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^hole  of  her  cdrgo,  with /the  exception  of  a  very  few  packages  fop 
private  individu^  in  England,  to  the  Princessa^  Captain  Wm» 
I^ee ;  .who,  in  the  most  direct  and  unqualified  terms^  asserts  his 
perfect  knowledge  tliat  no  consignment  for  Mr.  TweddeU,  adr 
dressed  to  the  care  of  James  Losh,  Esq.  or  othervvise,  was  amongst 
the  cargo  taken  on  board  by  liim.  It  further  appears,  that  afler 
the  Duncan  had  fulfilled  her  service  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  she 
fell  in  on  her  return  with  the  Flora^  merchant  ship,  327  tons^ 
Captain  David  Merrylees,  in  the  port  of  Malta ;  and  that  the 
Flora  being  the  first  «hip  sailing  for  England,  those  few  packages 
which  had  remained  on  board  the  Duncan  since  her  departure  frooi 
Constantinople,  were  then  transferred  to  that  vessel  (the  Flora)* 
and  by  the  latter  safely  conveyed  to  England.  On  examining  the 
Custom-house  report  of  the  Flora,  the  most  careful  scrutiny  affords 
no  notice  of  any  consignment  for  Mr,  Tweddel],  or  his  friend  ia 
l^orthumberland ;  the  only  specification  pf  packages  at  all  re-  " 
inarkable  as  private  property,  is  ti^e  following :  *  For  H.  Njsbett, 
fsq.  5. packages,  4  pieces,  1  marble-pillar,  1  window-sash,  and  ^ 
pask  qf  wine/  This  is  the.  intelligence  obtained  concerning  the 
Duncan,  and  the  transfer  of  her  cargo.  The  result  of  the  whole 
If  this :  that,  as  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  Lord  Duncan's 
cargo,  of  whatever  denon^ination,  was  pertainly  taken  on  boar4 
the  Princessa  and  the  Flora,  and  as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
of  these  two  vessels  did  re9eive  on  board  the  property  in  question* 
It  follows  that  no  consignnient  of  Mr.  TweddeU^s  effe^t^  coui4  ^V^ 
jjave  been  shi)[>ped  at  aU  |n  the  Dun^ao.^^    P.  362, 

When  ^e  have  mentione^i  that  th^  E4itor  h^s  inserted  ^  me-? 
iporial  pfeseuted  ^tq  the  Levant  Company,  complaining  of  the 
^hitrsiry  m^unpr  ip  ivhich  Iford  Elgin  tQok  pos^essiop  of  hin 
brother's  property  ancl  his  apparent  detention  pf  it,  together 
^ith  the  con^ouinication  (be  company  inside  to  bis  Lordship  op 
fhe  subject,  as  well  as  the  result  pf  an  mvestigation  set  on  foot 
by  their  direction  at  Constftntuipple,  all  without  any  b^De(iciai 
fesult,  wp  shall  have  made  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  prin* 
pipal  fqcts  contained  in  this  extraordinary  allegation  which,  a:^ 
i|iight  have  been  expectedji  has  called  forth  the  indignant  cefn* 
t^tion  pf  the  noble  Lord,  who  felt  himself  aggrieved.  Insteadj, 
iiowever,  of  replying  directly  to  the  author  of  the  charge,  be  has 
addressed  biai^^^lf  in  twp  small  pamphlets  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  >vho  in  some  measure  bad  made  himself  ^ 
party  in  the  affair,  by  thp  acrimony  and  decisive  tone  in  which 
he  had  commented  upon  bis  Lordship's  conduct. 

In  his  ^rst  letter  to  the  Reviewer,  Lord  Elgin  begins  by 
expressing  the  surprise  and  indignation  he  fe]t  on  the  perusal  of 
the  article  in  question ;  his  answer  is  addressed  to  the  Reviewer, 
because  the  book  itself  had  not  yet  come  into  his  hands,  and  his 
only  knowledge  of  the  chax^es  preferred  against  him  canaf» 
^irough  the  Reviewt 

Upon 
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Upon  this  y9t  mM  db^^tit,  tbiit  it  rea%  diM  iMppttf  fblttt* 
mtelj  for  his  Lordkbipj,  that  h«  is  in  poMeMdoU  of  dieittt  docu« 
HoieDts ;  for  though  a  simple  denial  of  a  charge  ittay  in  aomi^: 
cases  lie  considered  as  a  kind  of  indication,  yet  this  catiaot  be 
the  case  when  that  charge  involvea  niuch  of  testimony,  much 
detail,  and  much  presumptive  evidence:  Lord  Elgin  next  pro* 
ceeds  to  a  circumstantial  account  of  hift^'acouaintaoce  widi  Mr* 
"Tweddell,  hb  arrival  at  Constantinople,  Mr*  T/a  uafortttnaie 
death  at. Athens,  and  the  receipt  of  his  effects  in  the  Engli#h  - 
Plalace ;  a  fact  which  his  Lordship  observes,  be  never  d^ed 
tboiigb  considerable  pains  have  jbeen  taked  to  prova  iha  eirami** 
stance.  Let  us  now  see  how-he  rebuts  tbe  sevtmA  diaf||geB; 
first  wfik  regard  to  the  vahie  of  the  propcirty,  Ua  Lordship 
thinks  that  it  has  been  highly  overate.  Ha  product  m  letter 
(No,  L  Appendix)  fr6ifi  Mr.  Thornion,  who  eapreisea  bimaeif 
as  uncertain  whether  a  partial  loss  was  not  sustained  bv  the  fire, 
which  consumed  that  gentleman's  house  in  Pera,  vrben  Mr. 
Tweddell's  effects  were  saved,  as  it  were  by  mirade*  At  %& 
events,  as  Mr*  Thornton  broke  open  the  trunks  himself  for  in« 
spectioD,  and  as  they  remained  a  long  time  in  his  custody  in  that 
atate  before  they  were  sent  to  the  English  Palace,  there  i»  at  any 
Tate  less  security  on  this  sub^t. 

Tbfe  other  ftai  of  the  property  sent  firom  Athens  was  vnrecked 
in  the  sea  of  Marmora^  and  appears  to  have  been  plundered  by 
the  natives,  as  according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Hunt,  the 
»e^hds  and  some  other  articles  were  missing,  and  Mr.  Thornton 
only  speaks  of  a  poit-folio  of  drawifigd,  and  a  book  of  Chreek 
inscriptions;  ancl  both  these  genttemen  w^re  present  at  the 
€|)Ming  of  the  pdck^es.  The  reason  of  his  Lordsliip's  takii^ 
pDsseitsion  of  the  property  of  Mr.  Tweddell,  is  thus  acconnted' 


When  Mr.  T.  died  at  Athens,  the  Ei^lish  Consul  there  trans- 
Buitted  the  property  to  Mr.  Spencer  Smythe,  as  head  of  the 
iftikiion  at  Constantinople;  but  Lord  Elgin  havihg  arrived 
as  Amba^ador  Extraordmary  in  die  interval,  Mr.  Smvtfae,  from 
aaotives  of  etiquette,  refused  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  it  was  at 
ibe  rif^nest  of  Mr.  Thornton  deposited  in  the  English  palace  ;* 
when  the  packages  were  opened,  Mr.  Thornton,  at  Lbrd  Elg^V 
recommendation,  sent  the  remaining  property  iii4iieb  had 
escaped  the  fire,  to  be  inspected  at  the  same  thne,  that  the 
literary  and  valuable  articles  might  be  all  kept  and  sent  h0am 
together.  With  respect  to  a  charge  vdiich  has  been  made  iq^st 
luft  Lordship,  of  allowing  the  drawings  to  be  copied,  he  6b-^ 
aerves  tha^  Mr,  Barker,  the  Pknorama-artist,  being  present  at 
die  bspection,  be  was  desired  to  repair  dke  paintings,  which 
bad  suffered  by  the  sea^ water ;  but  that  no  copies  to  ms  know<^ 

led|i 
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leigB  wm  liken.  The  naiii  qucsikm  flill  remtint.  How  km 
the  prc^etty,  which  wn  preserved,  been  disposed  of?  To  this 
liord  lOgia  rqplies^  thet  heressed'ae  be  was  et  the  timo 
hj^  ipcessmt  and  intense  exerdons  of  his  oflSicial  duty,  tbeDp 
jseveiy  reason  to  suppose,  that  be  left  the  transmission  of  it 
to  die  care  of  those  gentlemen  of  the  embassy,  whose  literary 
punuits,  or  knowledge  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  family,  would  interest 
ibcm  in  its  preservation. 

Dr.  Hunt's  testimony  is  adduced  to  the  fivt  of  his  liavii^ 
eeen  the  property  put  on  board  a  ship  for  conveyance  to  Eng* 
land,  and  the  oheetion  started  agamst  his  evidence,  from  his 
liaviiic  in  a  second  letter  to  Mr.  R.  Tweddell  espressed  only  his 
Jfijrm  belief  that  he  saw  it,  is  answered  by  attributing  this  va» 
liationof  tone  to  a  commendable  deaire  of  accuracy  ;  the  un- 
frvourable  eKpressions  of  Professor  Carlyle  towards  Lord  Elgid 
are  rtfesred  to  the  unfriendly  bias  of  his  mind,  from  his  views 
being  disappointed,  which  induced  him  to  accompany  the>eoi- 
liassy.  I£s  Lordship  conceives  also,  and  with  some  justtce, 
that  after  so  long  an  interval  had  elapsed  between'  his  embassy 
and  tibe  demands  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  family,  that  too  much  stress 
is  not  (o  ^M  kid  upon  a  lew  inaccuracies ;  for  instance,  vrtien  k 
is  fomid  that  Jio  preiptfty  hekmging  to  Mr,  Tweddell  «m 
shipped  on  board  the  Duncan,  Lord  Elgin  is  net  to  i|e  cdn^ 
vncted,  because  he  had  given  a  aefereaee  to  that  ship,  «toud  of 
«wfaioh  he  had  embarked  other  effects,  and  among  them  presanis 
for  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lcvd  Grenville ;  any  man  conscious  of  his  tn.- 
nooence,  at  such  a  leiq^A  of  time  and  under  such  circumstances 
i(nq;ht  probably  make  such  a  mistake. 

Lord  E.  moreover  brings  forward  a  passage  from  one  of  Mr. 
B.  Tweddeirs  own  letters  (Appendix,  No.  4.)f  which  he  ooo^ 
aiders  a  tiiumpbant  re&itation  of  the  calumny  with  which  he  kis 
]been  aspersed. 

^  Since  1  had  the  honour  of  reeeinng  yonr  Lordship's  favour 
di  tbe:9th  of  Febsuary  Jast,  I  have  taken  occaiiKon,  so  ^as  a 
tedious  indimsitiaiA  would  allow  me,  to  look  over,  with  particuisc 
care»  mj  .father's  jpqpers  and  records  of  correspondence,  and 
I  find  it  mentioned  m  a  very  circumstantial  manner,  that  you  .bad 
oon^plied  with  Mr.  Tweddell's  directions,  in  traDsmittiag  the 
|»^ypars  and  other  effects  of  his^late  son.'*    Pr  15. 


distinct  assertion  of  i  fiict,  cHyaerves  his  Lordship,  cqou 
fletdy  iiefutes  the  •charge  now  made  agwnst  me,  and  which  n» 
ffs^h^p^g  can^xplam  away.  0^  this  pcant,  we  should  ha«e  n^ 
MPtfftion  with  QO|U€«rrn)g  with  his  Loi^by>'s  opinion,  had  we  not 
4Qme  dnubls  that  jie  has  mstaka^  ^  |miss^  in  ^e  letter  t^ 

which 
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which  he  refers.  If  Mr.  Robert  Twcddell  meaiMi  to  say,  that 
he  discovered  among  his  father*?  papers  an  acknowledgement  of 
his  having  received  the  effects  of  bis  late  son,  transmitted  to  this 
country  by  Lord  Elgin,  no  clearer. acquittal'  of  his  Lofdshij[> 
can  be  required ;  but  if  he  only  refers  to  one  of  Lord  Elgin's 
own  letters,  in  which  he  may  have  stated  the  fact  of  their  trans- 
mission, this  is  no  proof  at  all ;  it  is  only  an  assertion  backed 
by  the  affirmation  of  the  asserter ;  we  expect,  therefore,  that 
this  ambiguity  will  be  cleared  up. 

Before  we  close  this  article,  we  cannot  help  acknowledging 
the  great  difficulty  and  hazard  which  attends  the  conveyance  of 
all  kinds  of  property  in  the  Levant ;  and  we  are  convinced, 
fliat  few  travellers  have  not  experienced  some  inconvenience 
from  the  carelessness  or  roguery  of  the  Levantine  traders.  We 
are  vei*y  willing  to  believe,  that  the  loss  of  the  property  in 
question  is  to  be  ascribed  to  some  cause  or  other'  of  this  kind^ 
rather  than  to  any  overt  act  of  a  British  Nobleman  and  Roysd 
Ambassador,  from  which  the  mind  recoils  with  horror.  Lord 
[Elgin  concludes  his  statement  with  the  following  observations ;  ' 

'<  Let  it  then  be  supposed,  that  I  am  eapable,  upon  any  pos- 
sible motive  of  conduct  so  degrading ;  it  is  £ur  to  ask,  what  mo* 
live  can  be  assigned  for  it  I 

'^  1.  As  sixteen  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  neither  I  nor  any- 
other  member  of  the  embassy  have  ever  given,  or  intended  to 
give,  to  the  world,  a  Tour  in  Switzerland  or  in  Greece;  it 
may  be  inferred  that  I  could  not  be  influence^  by  a  desire  of  pro* 
fiting  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Tweddell,  or  of  suppressing  the 
competition  of  a  formidable  rival. 

^<  2.  My  collections  of  drawings  have  been  exhibited,  both  in 
Edinburgh  and  in  London,  for  many  years ;  'and  as  nfbt  one  of 
Mr.  Tweddell's  has  ever  ajJpeared  dtnong  th^m',  nor  any  drawings 
coinciding  in  their  subjects  with  his,  there  is  not,  I  think,  any 
ground  for  alleging  that  I  have  enriched  my  collections  at  his 
e?q)ense. 

**  3.  Least  of  all  shall  I  be  suspected  of  having  acted  undef 
the  mfluence  of  personal  hostility  to  Mr.  John  Tweddell,  whose 
friends  (if  his  correspondence  has  ddne  me*  justice)  must  know, 
that  I  invariably  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect  'and  kindi 
ness ;  and  to  whose  remains  I  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction^ 
upon  my  return  from  Turkey,  orpreparing  for  them  an  appropriate 
monument  in  the  temple  of  Theseus. 

"  I  add  but  one  consideration  more.  It  is  well  known,  that, 
previous  to  my  arrival  in  Turkey,  I  lad  projected  the  fi>rtnatio& 
of  those  collections  of  the  precious  remains  of  anaent  art^ 
which  for  so  many  years  haVe  been  the  object  of  my  anxiety  and 
exertion.  What,  then,  could  be  so  desirable  to  me,  as  any  publi- 
cation, by  a  person  so  epiinently  qualified  as  Mr.  J,  Tweddell,  on 
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fmbjects  80  nearly  connected  with  the  objects  of  my  endeavoara^ 
and  so  likely  to  interest  the  public  in  tlieir  success  ? 

**  While,  therefore,  not  one  rational,  motive  can  be  even  cone' 
Jectured,  in  explanation  of  the  cdndact  imputed  to  me,  ewtry  mo** 
live  existed  which  could  possibly  impel  me  to  preserve  to  the 
world  the  fruits  of  Mr.  TweddelPs  learning,  taste,  and  industry. 
P.  35. 

The  second  pamphlet  of  Lord  Elgin's  which  has  appeared, 
is  in  the  shape  of  an  Appendix  to  his  former  letter^  addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  This  is  written  after 
he  has  had  the  perusal  of  what  he  calls  Mr.  Tweddells  enor« 
inous  volume.  As  he  finds  the  Review  is  but  the  condensed  A%* 
tail  of  Mr.  R.  TweddelFs  charges,  he  deems  his  answer  to  the  Re- 
viewer a  sufficient  reply  to  the  Editor  of  the  work.  His  Ijord^ 
ship  recapitulating  his  former  defence,  observes^    .      . 

*•  The  charge  against  me  was,  that  the  tohole  of  Mr.  J.  Twed- 
dell's  papers  were  unwarrantably  taken  into  my  possession,  and 
are  still  withheld  by  me.  My  defence,  therefore,  was  naturally 
^rested  upon  these  three  propositions :  1.  Ihat  a  part  of  these  cof- 
lections  never  was  in  my  possession  at  all,  having  perished  by 
various  accidents  ;  2.  That  the  remainder  came  into  my  possession 
without  any  improper  interference  on  my  part;  and,  S.  That, 
after  having  been  for  some  time  in  my  possession,  it  was  trans- 
mitted by  me  to  Mr.  Tweddell's  family,  agreeably  to  their  di- 
rections. 

**  These  propositions  receive  much  additional  illustration  from 
Mr.  Tweddell's  Appendix."    P.  4..  - 

We  shall  pass  over  the  first  and  second  articles  of  this  de- 
fenccj  and  see  what  additional  proofs  the  noble  Lord'  adduces 
on  this  third  and  fundamental  proposition*  First  then  he  ap- 
peals, in  his  justification,  to  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
which  the  Reviewer  had  suppressed  from  motives  of  delicacy* 

**  Let  me  premise,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  that  Mr.  Carlyle  ap- 
pears to  be  a  prejudiced  witness.  I  was  aware  that  the  object  of 
his  Eastern  journey  had  not  been  attained ;  and  that,  however 
unreasonably  and  unjustly,  he  visited  his  disappointment  on  mew. 
But,  till  I  read  Mr.  Losh's  letters,  I  certainly  had  no  idea  of  the 
extent  of  his  animosity ;  indeed  I  am  possessed  of  letters  from 
himself,  expressive  of  sentiments  so  opposite,  that  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  suspect  some  inaccuracy  in  Mr.  Losh's  recollection  of 
his  conversations  with  him.  In  the  direct  proportion,  however, 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  hostility,  he  is  to  be  believed,  when  he  expresses 
s    any  opinion,  or  states  any  fact,  favourable  to  my  vindication. 

**  What,  then,  are  Mr.  Carlyle't  words  ?  Mr.  Losh  describes 
him  as  saying,  that  *  he  thought  his  Lordship  would  not  take  the 

property 
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fMpertjT  m  quettioDy  because  he  did  not  aee  faoir  Be  eoufd  eotf^ 
vert  it  mto  mon^.'  All  that  is  material  to  this  statement  is»  that 
ke  theoght  /  cuonlf  fio#  take  the  property  in  fueitien.  This  is  the 
delBieiaCe  opinien  of  an  enemy.'  The  ground  of  that  opinioti 
^es  me  no  uneasiness.  Those  whe  knoar  my  character,  and 
^ffecially  these  who  knoar  that  I  have  seriously  impaired  my  for- 
tune in  pursuits,  which,  from  their  veiy  nature,  could  have  no 
ol)je«t  or  private  advantage^  will  reject,  as  I  do,  with  utter  scorn, 
the  insinuation  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Carlyle* 

<^  It  is  onlv  necessary  to  add,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  expressly 
states,  that  <  he  had  seen  packed  such  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  papers  as 
Lord  £}gin  thought  proper ;'  a  statement  which  corroborates  his 
npinicm,  that  I  cSd  *  not  take  the  property  in  question,'  espedally 
when  It  is  considered  that,  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  fii* 
auly^  the  particular  diarge  of  these  efiects  was  entrusted  to  him- 
aelf."    P.  le. 

His  Lordship  Ifa^^  in  veiy  feding  terms,  appeals  to  the  can* 
dour  of  any  onprejudiced  person,  whether  in  his  correspondence 
with  Mr.  R.  TweddeU,  and  his  letter  to  the  Reviewer,  some 
allowance  is  not  to  be  made  for  want  of  accuracy,  when  he  is 
caUed  upon  to  relate  transactions  which  occurred  at  the  distant 
jperiod  of  twelve  yearsi,  and  when  during  the  interval  be  ha4 
been  suffering  under  accumulated  and  unexampled  calamity? 
Under  these  circumstances  his  Lordship  finds  it  not  dfficult  to 
explain  the  mistake  about  the  property  having  beefa  traiismitted 
in  the  Duncan*  He  find  that  precise  instructions  were  sent  by 
Mr.  Tweddell,  sen.  with  vegBod  to  the  timnsmission  of  bis  son's 
jNToperty,  and  that,  after  taking  the  best  advice,  he  recommends 
the  property  to  be  sent  by  a  ship  of  war  rather  than  a  merchant 
ahip.  When  his  Lordship  was  first  questioned  concerning  the 
tiansmission  of  the  property,  he  recollected  that  he  had  seirt 
home  valuable  effects  in  the  Duncan,  and  an  impression  was  on 
his  mbd,  that  Mr.  Tweddell's  MSB.,  Sec.  were  among  them^ 
Now,  upon  seeing  in  the  coriespondaioe,  tbe^  Mr*  Tweddell, 
sen.  had  sent  out  these  iesfhtctions,  be  is  convinced  that  ih^ 
impression  on  his  mind  was  false,  and  he  conceives  it  snon 
-probable  that  he  put  the  effects  on  board  the  New  Adventure^ 
an  armed  transport,  which  was  carrying  some  of  his  own  leUcs 
to  England,  and  which  was  unfortunately  wrecked.  Now  w^ 
,are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  this  may  really  hi^ve  been  the  case, 
ot  that  a  man  who  Was  involved  in  the  anxieties  of  a  diplci^ 
malic  mission,  harassed  by  a  tedious  imprisonment,  ami  distracted, 
by  domestic  calamities,  might  have  complied  faithfully  with 
direi:tioas  for  sending  home  the  property  of  a  private  indivir 
dnal,  and  yet,  aAer  the  laptie  of  twelve  years,  be  unable  to.fif 
precisely  the  time,  or  point  out  the  method  by  which  the  pi^o^ 

petty 
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perty  was  conveyed.  We  heartily  wbh  his  Lordship  success  in 
the  enquiries  which  (ia  a  uote^  page  21)  he  says  he  has  directed 
to  be  made  abroad  wilh  regard  to  the  fate  ot  the  transport  that 
was  lostj  and  from  which  he  hopes  to  obtain  further  infor-^ 
inatioR.  We  must,  however,  declare,  that  from  the  evidence 
already  before  us,  his  Lordship  is  fully  entitled  to  an  houourable 
acquittal,  in  which  verdict  we  are  assured  that  the  public  mind, 
unless  evidence  of  a  very  different  nature  is  brought  before  them, 
may  safely  acquiesce. 

To  return  to  Mr.Tweddell's  work. — It  is  his  correspondence 
from  Athens  which  will  be  read  with  most  peculiar  interest. 
This  was  the  spot  vhich  was  most  congenial  to  his  souL 
The  soft  ahd  varied  outline  of  the  Attic  scenery,  the  sublime 
remain:)  of  art  and  grandeur,  the  sepulchres  of  the  greatest  he- 
l-oes,  poets,  orators,  and  historians  that  ever  existed,  with  the 
scenes  celebrated  by  their  pens  and  immortalized  by  their  actions, 
will  always  render  Athens  the  delight  of  every  traveller  of  re* 
fined  taste  and  cultivated  imagination. 

The  limits  of  our  work  will  not  allow  us  to  make  many  ex« 
tracts  from  this  part  of  his  correspondence,  which  we  could 
willingly  have  laid  before  our  readers ;  but  we  can  safely  refer 
diem  to  the  work  itself,  promising  them  ample  recompense  for 
the  time  they  may  bestow  upon  it« 
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ISStf     Longman  and  Co*     18 16. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  public  in  ascribing 
this  publication  to  their  old  friend  Walter  Scott,  have  not  fallen 
very  far  short  of  their  mark.  That  clearness  of  descriptioUy 
ftaiveti  of  remark,  quaintnes9  of  style,  and  above  all,  that  ge- 
nuine feeling  and  high  principle  which  mark  the  productions  of 
this  favourite  author,  are  here  to  be  found  in  unabated  forces 
The  volume  is  partly  historical,  and  partly  descriptive/  as  ihm 
author  has  given  us  not  only  the  journal  of  a  tour  which  he 
accomplished  ia  the  summer  of  18 15,  but  has  added  a  narrative 
of  those  recent  events  which  distinguished  the  places  through 
which  he  passed^  Early  in  the  work  we  find  a  passage  descrip- 
tive of  an.eyening  m  Bergen*op'21oom,  which  marks  strong/ 
the  higb-VKi;ought  feelings  of  a  politic  mind. 

'  ^'  I  did  not,  you  mar  believe,  fail  to  visit  the  unfortunate  spot 
where  Skerret,  so  celebrated  fer  his  gallantry  ifk  th^  peninsula/ 

JF  f  Oewcr» 

-•Tdt:V.*A?lin.>18ie.- 
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Gower,  Mercer,  Carleton,  Mucdonalcly  and  other  officers  of  ranV 
and  dUtinctibn,  fell  upon  this  unfortunate  occasion.  It  u  stud  that 
General  Skerret,  afler  receivinj^  ik  severe  wound  by  Which  he  wieid 
disabled,  gave  his  watch  and  purse  to  a  Trebch  soldier,  requesting 
to  be  carried  to  die  hospital ;  but  the  ruijbin  dn^ged  liim  down 
from  the  banquette  only  to  pierce  him  with 'his  biEiydnet. 

,  '*  Whilst  I  listened  to  die  details  of  Uiis  unhappy  affiur,  and 
walked  slowly  and  jsadly  with  my  conductor  from  one  bastioii  to 
another,  admiring  die  strength  of  the  defences  which  British  ▼»• 
lour  had  so  nearly  surmounted,  and  mourning  over  the  evil  fkie 
which  rendered  that  valour  fruidess,  the  hour  of  theevenlkig,  gra* 
dually  sinking  from  twilight  into  darlmess,  suited  wdl  widi  the 
melancholy  subject  of  my  enquiries.  Broad  flashes  of  lambent 
lightning  illuminated,  from  time  to  dme,  the  basUons  which  we 
traversed ;  and  the  figure  of  my  conipanion,  h,  tall,  thin,  elderly 
i^,  of  k  gi^ye  and  interesdii^  a]ipearanc^,  wi  who  setoied,  from 
his  voice  aind  mietnher,  deeply  imprei^ed  by  rec6lIectioti  of  the  mie- 
lancho'fy  events  which  he  detailed,  was  such  98  might  itppear  to 
characterize  their  historian.  A  few  bn>ad  ahd  h^vy  drops  of  ndn 
occasionally  fell  and  cesBSed.  Ahd  to  aid  the  generftl  e&ct,  We 
heard  from  below  the  hollow  roll  of  the  drums  untiounbing  the  Set* 
ting  of  the  watch,  and  the  d^  and  sullen  Wbr  bA  of  die  sen- 
t^els,.  .as  they  chaOenged  those^wfao  passed  their  station.  I  assure 
you  this  is  no  piece  of  imaginaiy  sieenery  got  up  to  adotn  my  let'^ 
ter,  but  the  literal  circumstances  of  my  perambulation  around  the 
ramparts  of  Bergen-op-Zoom."    P.  25. 

The  progress  of  the  opinions,  feelings,  and  events  which  led 
to  the  momentary  restoration  of  Buonaparte,  is  described  with 
all  ^e  clearness  and  aciuneb  of  a  professed  pcrfiucian.  Mr* 
Scott  is  a  careful  observer  of  nature  in  iall  her  ribcesses^  whether 
of  mountains  and  torrents^  or  of  men  and  manners.  He  is, 
dv^refore,  Enabled,  in  some  in^t^ce^,  to  p/esent  a'more  just 
^oliitibn  of  the  great  denigma  of  human  iffidrs,  th^n  those  whose 
adiifkds'are  h  pursuit  of  mgh'ergame,  aiid  are 'more  ehiployied  in 
comAi^anditig  effects  than  In  calcufiit^  caui^s. 
.  A  yeiy  lo^  detail  ^f  the  ft^binehtotis  Mriiggle  on  the  ](^IaiVi»  df 
Wlatterl<^o  fbnows  'vieii  in'siiccessidri^  and  we  are  haj^y'to  con* 

ralulate  O&r  titXhor  oh  Uie  ^iicce^s  of  his  inilittary  ^tij^chHa. 

[e  ippeiiTS  fo  hav^  been  indefatigable  in  collecititigtbbsi^ikiaftrials 
6f  i^forknatton  whlcb  cOiild  be  nibst'surely  d^t^Med  ujpdit,  tM 
to  have  biee'n  iequatty  li^ppy  ih  putting  them  fogetUer  "Wdi  'cftSaj^- 
n^ss  ancl  precision.  The  Sivh'ole  ikicoUnt  is  lio  \i^  cikAj^i^Bttits 
fbr  its  spil^it  tmn  for  fbr  its  aceuVacy,  and  piri^^ 
the  reader  a  living  pictti^  of  the  tSreihetHlBia  fray.  'Ah  'h  H^t^ 
men  .of  our  author's  powers  of  descripdon.  we  iireseot  oiir 
readers  with  the  foUowmg  extract. 

>  *^  Th^  the  medAiime  a  brigade  df  Wse-artiUery.  c9miMm|e4.b]r 
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iile  laflieiftecl  Major  Norman  Samsajr,  opened  its  &8  upon  ^he 
oolutnna.  Tfaef  retreated  repeatedly,  but  it  mm  oittly  to  admnce 
with  new  furyy  sad  to  renew  attempts  whtdb  it  seemed  ImposniAi 
fer 'human  strength  and  coun^  ultimately  to  withstand*  As  lie- 
qoenfcly  as  the  cavalry  retneated»  our  aiitllery^men vusbingout^if 
&ie  squares  in  whieh  they  had  found  shelter, 'began  again  to  woek 
ahetr  pieces,  and  made  a  destructive  -fire  on  >the  retiring  squadrone* 
ITwvO'AiBoersofartiUery  were  ^particularly  noticed,  who,  being  in  « 
aqpj«re*whioh.was  repeatedly  charged,  rushed  out4if  It^die  mstant 
tne  cavnlry 'retreated,  loaded  one  of  ;the  deserted  ^ns  whidb  stood 
JBear,  andifired  it  upon  the  horsemen*  A  French  officer  observed 
that  'this  manoBuvre  was  repeated  piore  than  once,  and  cost  his 
troop  .mai^  lives.  At  the  next  retreat  of  his  equadron,  ^heiAiH 
Itoned  hi^fiself  by  thoigun,  wavii^hk  sword,  as  if  defying  the  Brfr* 
lisfa  officers  again  to  abroach  it.  ^He  was  instantly  shot)by«-grtt* 
nadier,  but  prevented  by  bis  jelftdevotion  a  considerable  Joss  to 
liis  countrymen.  Other  French  officers  and  m&a  evinced  the  same 
fiesperate  and  devoted  «eal. in  the  cause  which  th^-had  sorashte" 
jmd  lidiappily  eqpoused.  One  officer  of  trank,  .after  leading  hss 
ttenasffar  as  tlKsy  would  follow  him  towards  one <^  the  squai^  df 
aa&ntnr,  found  himself  deserted,  by  tliem,  when  the  Bntash  five 
jspeoect,  and  initantly  rode  upon  tibe  bayonets,  throwing  open«has 
arms  tt  iif  to  welcome  the  'bullet  which  .sliould  bring  him  down. 
Sle  was  immediately  ehot,  for  the  moment  admitted  of  noaltennik 
itive.  •  On  our  .part,  \  the  coolness  of  the  soldiers  was  so  etriking -as 
Almost  to  appear,  miraeulous.  'Amid  the  infernal  noise,  hurry,  and 
idamoar  of  the  bloodiest  action  leyer  fought,  the  officers  weie 
i«beyed  as  if  on  tiie.  parade ;  and  such  was  the  precision  with  which 
ithemeagaye  their  fire,  that  the  aid-de^camp  could  ride  round  each 
-aquane  with . perfect. aafet^,lKing  sure  that  the  dtschaige  woulff 
be  reserved  till  the  precise  moment  when  it  ought  regulady^to^be 
made.  The  fire  was  rolling  or  alternate,  keeping  up  that  constants 
and  tminterruptcid  blaze,  upon  which,  I  presume,  4t  is  impossible 
•to  force  a  concentrated  and  effective  charge  of  cfiCvalry.  Thus^ 
leach  little  phalanx  stood  by  itself,  like  an  impregnable  fortress, 
:»rhile  4heir  crossing  fires  supperted  each  other,  and  dealt  destnte' 
.tion  among; the  enemy,  who  frequently  attempted  to  penetrate 
Shcongh  the  internals, .  and ;  to  gain  the  &mk,  and  even  tl^  rear  6i 
Ibese. detached  masses.  The, Diitch,  Hanoverian,  and  Brunswick 
troops,  maintained  the  same  solid  order^.  and  the  same  readyr  ^^' 
iainod,>and  destructive  fire,  as  the  Qritii^  icgiflieisis  withr  iwhom^ 
ib^.weseintermii^gled.''    P.  159. 

/In' the  most  anxious  hour  of  the  wbde  day^  when  our  finest 
%ere  ^weakened  by  constant  k>s9b|.  and  no  succour  from  the 
'pTttSsians'faad  yetjappeared,  while  niS'iifiiptfd?  were  all  perisfaifi|( 
iwond  faimy'the  Duke  of  Wellingtov  undauntedly  maintained  i^ 
iresehitionof  never  quitting  the  fi^eld  ttive. 

,    <{.  ]^  the  meaniiMie  it  seemed  still  dqubtful  wketibev  tboM  aaerf* 

»f3  •        fieM 
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^ces  had  not  be^  made  in  vain ;  for  the  French,  though  repulsed 
iu.eyery  point,  continued  their  incessant  attacks  with  a  persever* 
ance  of  which  they  were  formerly  deemed  incapable ;  and  the  line 
of  chequered  squares,  hitherto  successfully  opposed  to  them,  wa5 
gradually,  from  the  great  reduction  of  numbers,'  presenting  a  di« 
ixninislied  and  less  formidable  appearance.    One  general  officer  was 
.under  the  necessity  of  stating,  that  his  brigade  was  reduced  td 
ione-third  of  its  numbers,  tliat  those  who  remained  were  exhausted 
cwith  fatigue,  and  that  a  temporary  relief,  of  however  i^ort  dura^ 
tion,  seemed  a  measure  of  peremptory  necessity.     *^  Tell  bim," 
.said  the  Duke,  *'  what  he  proposes  is  impossible.    He,  I,  and 
•;every  Englishman  in  the  field,  must  die  on  the  spot  which  we  mow 
•occupy.'^     *^  It  is  enough,"  returned  the  general;  **  X  and  every 
•man  under  my  command  are  determined  to  share  his  fate.'*     A 
friend  of  ours  had  the  courage  to  ask  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
.whether  in  that  conjuncture  he  looked  oflen  to  the  woods  from 
-which  the  Prussians  were  expected  to  issue.    *^  No,"  was  the  an« 
swer;  ^'*  I  looked  oflener  at  my  watch  than  at  any  thing  else*     I 
•knew  if  my  troops  could  keep  their  position  till  night,  that  I  must 
be  joined  by  Blucher  before  morning,  and  we  would  not  have  left 
f Buonaparte  an  army  jaext  day.    But,"  continued  he,  **  I  owb 
J  .was  glad  as  one  hour  of  day-ligfit  slipped  away  after  aikother,"^  and 
«Quc  position  was  still  maintained."    *'  And  if,"  contimied  the'que»* 
•rist,  ^^  by  misfortune  the  position  had  been  carried  V*     ^  We  had 
I  the  wood  behind  to  retreat  into."     *<  And  if  the  wood  also  was 
.forc^  ?"     '*  No»  no ;  they  could  never  have  so  beaten  us  but  we 
could  have  >made  good  th&wood  against  them."  '  From  this  brief 
.conversation  it  is  evident  that  in  his  opinion,  whose  judgment  is. 
(least  competent  to  challenge,  even  the  retreat 'of  the  Englidi  on 
.  this  awful  day  would  have  a^rded  but  tempotary  success  to  fiuo^ 
»»aparte,",    F.  170. 

•  •     * 
;  Wie  cannot  pass  ove.rtlus  part  of  the  volume  without  recom- 

inendii)^  the  uaisalive  of  the  batlle  to  our  readers  as  the  best 

which  >ve  have  yet  seen.  It  would  be,  perhaps  difficult  to 
.  fraiue  an  a^cpuntj^  in  vv:hich.so  much  is  condensed  into  ao  short 

1^  c:oiHpti5s>  ^ith  so  much  spirit,  and  with  so  macfa  cleariieaa. 

liie  various  anecdotes  here  detailed  are  from  the  authority  of 
.officers  high  in.cjo^mand  onlliat  n)e<iion>ble  day^  and  are  there- 

*  entitled  to  the  fiighest  credit. 

•  But  let  us  aceompany  our  author  to  the  »cenc  itself,  to  those 
yQVj  fields,  on  which  has  been  poured  forth  so  much  of  our 
country's  dearest  and  best  blood,  for  the  redemption  of  Europe 

.from  the  chains  of  returning  captivity.  The  k^Miest  Flemings 
appear  to  have  been  much  surprised  at  the  eagi&mess  and  eatbif- 
sia&in  of  the  English  iu  visiting  this  consecrated  spot.  We  can*- 
not  wonder  at  this — In  a  country  which  has  ever  heep^the.jMene 
of  so  much  contention^  whose  fate  it  has  always  be^^  and  al- 
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•  -  .  .   .  ^    '. 

Vayji  nvill  be^  to  be  fought  for  and  to  be  foQght  tipon^  military 
operations  are  events  of  course^  and  a  battle  passes  over  as  any 
ojther  ordinary  occurrence.  Far  different  were  the  feelings  of 
.our  author,  who  was  conducted  to  the  spot  by  X^acoste^  the 
|)ea$ant,  who  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  Buonaparte  as  a 
^uide. 

**  Itwasy  however,  with  no  little  emotion  that  I  walked  with 
Xacoste  from  one  place  to  another,  making  him,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, show  me  the  precise  stations  which  had  been  successively 
occupied  by  the  faHen  .monarch  on  that  eventful  day.     There  ^a« 
a  deep  and  inexpressible  feeling  of  awe  in  the  reflection,  t'^at  the 
last  of  these  was  the  identical  place  from  which  he,  who  had  so 
long  held  the  highest  place  in  Europe,  beheld  his  hopes  crushed 
and  his  power  destroyed.     To  recollect,  that  wilhin  a  short  month, 
the  man  whose  name  had  been  the  terror  of  Europe^  stood  on  the 
very  ground  which  I  now  occupied,  that  right  opposite  was  placed 
thait  commander  whom  the  event  of  the  day  hailed,   Vainqueur  de 
'  Vainqueur  de  la  terre — ^that  the  landscape,  now  solitary  and  peac&- 
fxjH  around  me,  orese^ited  so  lately  a  scene  of  such  horrid  magni- 
ficence— that  the  very  individual  who  was  n^w  at  my  side,  had 
then  stood  by  that  of  Napoleon,  and  witnessed  every  change  in  his 
countenance,  from  hope  te  anxiety,  from  anxiety  to  fear  and  to 
despair^— to  recollect  ail  this,  oppressed  me  with  sensations  which 
I  find  it  impossible  to  describe.    The.  scene  seems  to  have  shifted 
^o  rapidly,  that  even  while  I  stood  on  the  very  stage  where  it  was 
^exhibited,'  I  felt  an  inclination  jto  doubt  ^e  reality  of  what  had 
vpassed.*'    P.  196. 

The  description  of  the  field  itself,  as  it  appeared  to  our  ati*- 
thor  so  soon  after  the  battle,  cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers. 

*<  The  field  of  battle  plainly  told  the  history  of  the  fight,  as  <sooq 
las  the  positions  of  the  hostile  armies  werie  pointed  out.  Th^ 
jexten^  was  so  limited,  and  the  interval  between  them  sp  easily  seen 
^nd  commanded,  that  the  various  manoeuvres  could  be  traced  with 
the  eye  upon  the  field  itself,  as  upon  a  military  plan  of  a  foot 
square.  AU  ghastly  reuiains  of  the  carnage  liad  been  either  burned 
or  buried,  and  the  retiques  of  the  fray  which  yet  remained  wer^ 
not  in  themselves  of  a  very  imposing  Icind.  Bones  of  horses, 
•iquantities  of  old  hats,  rags  of  clothes,  -scraps  of  leather^  and  frag- 
ments of  books  and  papers  strewed  the  ground  in  great  profusion^ 
especially  where  the  action  had  been. most  bloody.  Among  the 
last,  those  of  most  frequent  occurrence  were  the  milij#ry  UvretSf 
A>r  memorandum-books  of  the  French  soldiers.  I  pigkf^d  up  one  of 
these,  which  shows,  by  its  ordpr  and  arrangqmeiit,  the  strict  disi- 
jcipline  which  &t  one  time  was  maintained  ;in  ^he-  French  army 
when  the  soldier  was  obliged  to  enter  in.  spph  an  accompt-book, 
;iot  only  the  state  of  bis  pa^  an,d  equipments,  but  the  occasion^  oa 
wi^ich  he  served  and  distinguished  himself,  and  the  punishments, 

if 
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|f  any,  which  he  bad  incurred;  At  the  conclusion  is  &  list  of  th? 
duties  of  the  private  soldier,  amongst  which  is  that  of  knowiDg 
how  to  dress  nis  victuals,  and  pasticularly  to  make  good  souft 
The  Rvretin  my  possession  ajipears  ie  have  belonged  to  the  SieuF 
j^allet,  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  8th  regiment  of  the  Une :  he 
had  beeii  in  the  service  since  the  year  1791,  nntH  the  18th  of 
June,  1815,  which  day  probably  closed  bis  account,  ^nd  with  it  dl 
his  earthly  hopes  and  prospects;  The  fragments  of  German  prayer-i 
books  were  so  numerous,  that  I  have  little  doubt  a  large  edition 
Jiad  been  pressed  into  the  military  service  of  one  or  other  party,  to 
be  used  as  cartridge-paper.  Letters,  and  other  papers,  memo* 
randums  of  business,  or  pledges  of  friendship  and  affection,  lay 
scattered  about  on  the  field — ^few  of  them  were  now  legible.  Quacic 
advertisements  were  also  to  be  found  where  English  soldiers  had 
fijlen.  Among  the  universal  remedies  appounced  by  these  em* 
piricsy  there  was  none  gainst  the  dangers  of  such  a  field. 

<(  Besides  these  fragments,  the  surface  of  the  fi^d  shewed  evi- 

.  dent  marks  of  the  battle.  The  tall  crops  of  naizp  and  rye  were 
^an^ed  into  a  thick  black  paste,  uad^r  the  feet  of  men  and 
borses,  the  ground  was  torn  in  many  places  by  the  explosion  of 
shells,  and  in  others  strangely  bfoken  up  and  rutted  by  the  wheek 
of  the  artibery..  Such  signs  of  violent  and  rapid  motion  r^^ordedt 
ihat 

Bank  nish'd  mi  rank,  with  p^a^ron  sqiiadifon  closed^ 
The  thttitdier  ceased  net^  iio^  the  fire  reposed. 

Yet,  abstracting  from  oux  actual  (knowledge  of  the  dreadful  cause 
jof  such  appeatances,  they  repiinded  me  not  a  little  of  those  which 
are  seen  upon  a  comn^op  a  few  days  after  a  great  fair  has  been  heU 
ihtre.  "inoip  transttovy  memonals  were  in  a  rapid  course  |»f  dis* 
appieefinf^  for  the  ploujgh  was  alteady  at  work  in  several  parts  ef 
the  field.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  feeling  than  wisdom  in  the 
VIsh,  y^  I  bttrp  i  should  h&ve  been  better  {^ased,  if,  for  one  sea* 
iN)h  at  l^t,  the  fiej'd  yrfiere,  in  ifnaginatbn,  the  ploughshare  was 
tMiittg  kk  fi-equeht  cotttact  with  the  corpses  of  the  gallant  dead, 
^ad  l^eii  differed  ip  remain  fallow.  But  the  com  ^hich  ifiost 
kpon  wave  fhjgre  wiH  be  itself  a  temporary  protepfion  to  their  htwu- 
^1^  '^^el»9  ^hile  it  fill  epepdilj  remove  from  the  &ce  of  native 
the  inelat)ch(^}r  tf^ce^  df  the  strife  of  man.'*    P.  198. 

In  bis  foafl  to  Ppris>  pur  author  passes  throfigh  Antwerp^ 

and  Che iiewiy-crieated  kingdom  of  the  Net)ierlahds,  vi^bkhgivcs 

^e  to  spine  excee(]iiigly  good  Gi»8ervation3  upon  the  practice  of 

kiterchange  pf  tefritorieil,  the  substitution  of  natufal  for  moral 

bot><^dari^^^  ^  jfrrondissementa,  indemnitieD^  and  all  the  jargoa 

Ibf  mbd^rti   politii^l   legerdefliatn.    Thp  supposition  ibat  dis«- 

iticiii  ^d  kin^dom^  can  foe  tiM^psed  fropi  ope  sovereignty  to 

^tiother^  tts-fiplch  and  phiM  under  a  commission  of  inclosnuej 

|s  to  suppbise  tfie  moral  feeling  of  thji^  iPhabitant^  little  abo^a 

...........  '       ^ 
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the  live  ^tocl;  upon  the  Il^ld  which  they  cultivate.  For  jf  it  be 
tiotj  experience  has  ihewn^  t{iat  this  unnatural  transfer^  has  onlj^ 
increased  the  affection  of  the  inhabitants  to  theii'  original  Lord^ 
and  exasperated  their  hatred  ^inst  their  newly  created  Soye« 
reign.  The  effect  of  this  measure,  where  there  is  power  enough 
to  repress  the  rising  spirit  of  former  attachment^  can  only  fae^ 
by  destroying  these  very  prejudices,  to  destroy  those  finer  feeU 
ings  of  the  mind  which  spring  out  of  them,  and  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  ail  honest  patriotism  and  public  spirit. 

In  bis  review  of  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp  our  author  b  struck 
wi^h  the  paltriness  and  incongruity  of  those  little  dirty  wax 
figures  in  tawdry  dresses,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  the  noble  fii* 
bric9  in  which  they  are  so  absurdly  displayed. 

'*  While  the  English  traveller  is  called  upon  for  once  to  acl;iiov- 
ledge  the  moderation  of  the  French,  who  have  left  at  least  one 
monument  of  ai^t  in  the  place  to  which  it  was  most  appropriate,  he 
will  probably  wish  they  had  carried  off  with  them  the  trash  of  waK 
figures,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  good  taste  and  common  ^ense, 
are  still  the  objects  of  popular  adoration.  Abstracted  from  ail 
.  polemics,  one  can  easily  conceive  that  the  sight  of  an  int'eresting 
painting,  representing  to  our  material  organs  the  portrait  of  a 
saint,  or  an  affecting  scene  of  Scripture,  may  not  only  be  an  ap^^ 
propriate  ornament  in  the  temple  of  worship,  but,  we  church* 
music,  may  have  its  effect  in  fixing  the  attention,  and  aiding  the 
devotion  of  the  congregation.  It  may  be  also  easily  understood^ 
and  readily  forgiven,  that  when  kneeling  before  the  very  altar  to 
which  our  ancestors  in  trouble  resorted  for  comfort,  we  may  be 
gradually  led  to  annex  a  superstitioas  reverence  to  the  place  itself: 
But  when,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  cathedral  as  that  of  Antwerp, 
'  one  of  the  grandest  pieces  of  Gothic  architecture  which  Europe 
.  can  show, — when  among  the  long-drawn  aisles^  and  lofty  arches^ 
which  seem  almost  the  work  of  demi-gods,  so  much  does  the  art 
and  toil  bestowed  surpass  what  modern  times  can  present, — whep» 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  we  find  a  wax  figure  of  the  Virgin^ 
painted,  patched,  fri^sed,  and  powdered;  with  a  tarnished  9^tin 
gown  (the  skirt  held  up  by  tivo  cherubs,)  paste  ear-rings  and  neck* 
lace,  differing  in  no  respect,  but  in  size,  from  the  mo9t  paltry 
doll  that  ever  was  sold  in  a  toy-shop;  and  observe  this  incon* 
gruous  and  ridiculous  sujqnpyX^Q  pbject  of  feryid  and  jealous  ^o* 
ration  from  the  votaries  who  ar^  kneeling  before  it,  we  see  the 
idolatry  of  the  Romish  church  in  a  point  of  view  disgusting  and 
humiliating  as  that  of  ancient  Egypt,  ^nd  c^e  to  wondfr 
at  the  obstinacy  of  the  prelate  of  Liege  and  his  brethren,  who  ifear 
the  light  which  universal  toleration  would  doubtless  throw  upon 
the  benighted  worship  of  their  great  Diana."     P.  231* 

'^e  shall  not  follow  our  author  overall  thegroun^l  oyer  which 

hie  travels,  b^t  sh^ll  coucliide  Pur  ^^tracts  from  the  volume,  with 
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his  account  of  the  religious  aod  moral  state  of  France  at  this 
present  monoeot^  an  account  which  we  are  sorry  to  assert,  is  far 
too  true.  The  distinction  which  he  draws  between  the  temper 
of  the  French  and  English^  in  their  moral  feelings,  is  at  once 
just  and  original.  We  have  never  before  seen  the  characterbtic 
features  of  the  two  nations  brought  so  closely  into  comparison, 
nor  so  accurately  and  successfully  displayed. 

**  To  return  to  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  France.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  dissolution  of  religious  principle,  the  confusion 
of  the  Sabbath  with  the  ordinary  days  of  the  week,  the  reductiah 
of  marriage  to  a  state  of  decent  and  legal  concubinage,  from  which 
parties  can  free  themselves  at  pleasure,  have,  while  thus  sapping 
the  foundations  of  the  social  affections,  as  well  as  of  religious 
&ith,  introduced  more  vices  than  crimes,  much  profligacy,  but 
less  atrocity  than  might  have  been  expected.  A  Frenchman,  to 
whom  you  talk  of  the  general  decay  of  morality  in  his  country, 
•will  readily  and  with  truth  reply  to  you,  that  if  every  species  of 
turpitude  be  more  common  in  France,  delicts  of  that  sort  against 
which  the  law  directs  its  thunder,  are  much  more  frequent  in  Bri- 
tain.    Murders,  robberies,  daring  thefls,  such  as  frequently  occur 

•  in  the  English  papers,  are  little  known  in  those  of  Paris.  The 
amusements  and  habits  of  the  lower  orders  are,  on  all  occasions  of 
ordinary  occurrence,  more  quiet,  peaceable,   and   orderly,  than 

•  those  of  the  lower  English.  There  are  no  quarrels  in  the  street, 
intoxication  is  rarely  practised  even  by  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
and  when  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  public  amusement,  they 

'  observe  a  good-humoured  politeness  to  each  other  and  to  strangers, 
for  which  certainly  our  countrymen  are  not  remarkable.  To  look 
.  at  the  thousands  of  rabble  whom  I  have  seen  streaming  through 
the  magnificent  apartments  at  Versailles  without  laying  a  finger 
.  upon  a  painting  or  an  article  of  furniture,  and  'afterwards  crowding 
.  the  gardens  without  encroaching  upon  any  spot  where  they  could 
.  do  damage ;  to  observe  this,  and  recollect  what  would  be  the  con- 
duct of  an  English  mob  in  similar  circumstances,  compels  me  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  French  appear,  upon  such  occasions,  be- 
yond comparison  the  more  polished,  sensible,  and  civilized  people. 
But  release  both  parties  from  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  usual 
fitate  of  society,  and  suppose  them  influenced  by  some  powerful 
incentive  to  passion  and  violence,  and  remark  how  much  the  con- 
trast will  be  altered.  The  English  populace  will  huzza,  swear, 
threaten,  break  windows,  and  throw  stoiies  at  the  Life  Guards  en- 
gaged in  dispersing  them;  but  if  a  soldier  should  fall  from  his 
horse,  the  rabble,  afler  enjoying  a  laugh  at  his  expence,  would 
lend  a  hand  to  lift  him  to  his  saddle  again.  A  French  mob  would 
^ar  hiin  limb  from  limb,  and  parade  the  fragments  in  triumph 
^upon  their  pikes.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Englishman  under 
firms  retains  the  same  frank,  rough  loyalty  of  character,  without 
the  alert  intelligence  and  appearance  of  polished  gallantry  which 

aFrtJuch 
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ft  French  aoldler  often  exhibits  to  strangers.  But  !t  would  be  an 
outrage  to  our  countrymen  to  compare  the  conduct,  of  the  two 
armies  when  pursuing  a  defeated  enemy,  or  entering  a  country  as 
invaders,  when  every  evil  passion  is  awake,  and  full  licence  is 
granted  to  satiate  them. 

**  The  cause  of  so  extraordinary  a  contrast  may,  I  think,  be 
expressed  in  very  few  words.    The  French  act  from  feeling,  and 
the  British  from  principle.      In  moments,   therefore,  when  the 
passions  are  at  rest,  the  Frenchman  will  often  appear,  and  be  in 
reality,  the  more  amiable  of  the  two.    He  is  generally  possessed 
of  intelligence  and  the  power  of  reflection,  both  of  which  are  great 
promoters  of  that  limited  sort  of  honesty  which  keeps  the  windy 
side  of  the  law.    He  piques  himself  upon  some  understanding  and 
perception  of  the  fine  arts,  by  which  he  is  told  his  country  is  dis- 
tinguished, and  he  avoids  the  rudeness  and  violence  which  con« 
stitute  a  barbarian.     H*e  is,  besides,  habitually  an  observer  of  the 
forms  and  decencies  of  society,  atid  his  ample  means  of  indulging 
licentious  passions  without  transgressing.    The  Frenchman  is  fur* 
ther,  by  fnature  and  constitution,  a  happy  and  contented  mortal^ 
pontent  with  little,  and  attached  to  luxuries  of  the  more  simple 
kind ;  and  a  mind  so  constituted  is  usually  disposed  to  extend  its 
cheerfulness  to  others.     The  Englishman  is,  in  some  degree,  the 
reverse  of  all  this.^    His  intelligence  seldom  goe$  beyond  the  «rt 
to  which  he  is  trained,  ai)d  which  he  most  frequently  practises 
with  mechanical  dexterity  only  ;  and  therefore  he  is  not  by  habit» 
unless  when  nature  has  been  especially  bountiful,  much  of  a  rea- 
soning animal.     As  for  pretending  to  admire  or  understand  the 
fine  arts,  or  their  productions,  he  would  consider  such  aa  effort 
of  taste  as  the  most  ridiculous  affectation,  and  therefore  readily 
treats  with  contempt  and  disrespect  what  he  would  upon  system 
be  ashamed  to  understand.     Vice  and  crime  are  equally  forbidden 
by  the  Englishman's  system  of  religious  morals ;  if  he  becomes 
stained  with  gross  immorality,  he  is  generally  ready  to  rush  into 
legal  dilect,  since,  being  divested  of  the  curb  of  conscience,  and 
destroyed^  in  his  own  esteem,  he  becomes,  like  a  horse  without  a 
bridle,  ready  to  run  upon  any  course  which  chance  or  the  phrenzy 
of  the  moment  may  dictate.    And  this  may  show  why,  though  the 
number  of  vicious  persons  be  greater  in  France  than  in  England  in 
an  enormous  ratio,  yet  the  proportion  of  legal  criminals  is  cer- 
tainly smaller.     As  to  general  temper  and  habits,  the  Englishman, 
less  favoured  in  climate  and  less  gay  by  constitution,  accustomed 
to  be  a  grumbler  by  his  birth-right,  very  often  disdains  to  be 
pleased  himself,  and  is  not  very  anxious  to  please  others.     His 
freedom,  too,  gives  him  a  right,  when  casually  mixed  with  his 
betters,  to  pusl^,  to  crowd,  to  be  a  little  riotous  and  very  noisy » 
and  to  insult  his  neighbours  on  slight  provocation,  merely  to  keep 
his  privileges  in  exercise.    But  then  he  is  also  taught  to  respect 
the  law,  which  he  invokes  as  his  own  protection ;  to  weigh  and 
decide  upon  what  is  just  and  unjust^  foul  and  fair ;. to  respect  the 

religion 
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religiop.  in  wbicl^  he  has  been  trainedi  and  to  remombcir  its  xc* 
straintSy  even  in  the  moment  of  general  licence.  It  might  indeefl 
be  wished  that  some  of  the  lichter  and  more  amiable  qualities  of 
the  French  could  be  infused  mto  our  populace.  But  what  an  in- 
finitely greater  service  would  the  sovereign  render  to  France,  who 
should  give  new  sensibility  to  those  mord  feelings  which  bave  too 
long  lain  torpid  in  the  breasts  of  her  inhabitants  !'*    P.  407* 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  volume^  coDtainmg  reflections  on  tlie 
manners,  the  amuseinents,  and  the  politics  of  Paris^  we  can 
speak  in  terms  of  equal  approbation^  and  we  can  iairly  recom- 
mend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  most  amusing  and  instructive  detail 
both  of  observations  and  of  facts.  Of  all  the  various  visits  and 
tours  with  which  the  world  has  been  inundated^  this^  as  far  as  it 
goes^  is  decidedly  the  best.  We  only  wish  that  the  author  had 
seen  more  and  penetrated  farther^  as  we  should  then  have  seen, 
what  we  seldom  wish  to  see  on  these  subjects^  a  larger  anci 
more  substantial  volume* 


Art.  XIV.      Th$  Siege  of  Corinth.    A  Poem.    Pari$ina* 
'     A  Poem.    8vo.    pp.89,    ds.  6d.  Murray.     18 16. 

X  HE  private  histories  and  domestic  feuds  of  living  authors,  are 
subjects  so  entirely  beyond  our  jurisdiction,  that  not  even  our 
chivalry  in  the  cause  of  injured  innocence,  nor  our  detestation  of 
oppressive  brutality,  shall  provoke  us  to  enter  upon  their  discu9- 
sion.  The  voice  of  public  indignation  has  been  raised  in  a  man- 
lier almost  unprecedented,  against  the  noble  author  of  the  Poems 
before  us,  but  with  how  much  justice  it  is  not  our  province  to 
decide.  If  the  charges  preferred  against  him  be  false,  it  is  for 
auother  arm  to  expose  and  to  punish  the  slapder ;  if  tb^y  be  true> 
it  is  for  the  same  public  which  gave  bim  the  reputation  which  he 
now  enjoys^  to  withdraw  it  in  a  manner  the  most  exemphury. 
Upon  one  principle  alone  we  think  it  our  duty  to  make  a  firm 
and  decided  stand  ;  that  no  talent,  however  conunanding,  no  re- 
putation, however  splendid,  shall  protect  a  delinquent  against  the 
first  great  laws  of  national  morality.  We  should  view  with  just 
resentment  a  coterie  either  of  poetical  or  political  adherents, 
marshalling  their  forces  not  to  vindicate  the  innocence,  but  to 
protect  the  guilt  of  some  idol  whom  they  had  set  up,  and  wor- 
shipped  from  feelings,  more  perhaps  of  fear  than  of  love.  Tliere 
is,  however,  and,  we  trust,  there  will  long  continue  to  be,  that 
sturdy  justice  in  the  British  people,  which  will  sjiaine  the  pallia* 
tions  of  reciprocal  Qatteiy^  und  silence  the  batteries  of  clamor- 
pus 
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Olus  licentieusnesi..  The  noble  Lord  has  thought  it  worthy  of 
himself  to  circulate,  privately,  a  pair  of  poems  in  his  defence, 
Mhich,  from  the  numberless  copies  since  published,  would  fairly 
become  the  objects  of  criticism*  The  first  appears  to  be  a 
schoolboys  lamentation  over  the  hoss  of  a  mistress,  with  alt  the 
i&ommon  place  prettinesses  which  such  an  occasion  might  have, 
suggested ;  the  second  is  a  lampoon*  more  conspicuous  for  its 
bitterness  than  its  spirit,  upon  some  old  govenumte.  Upon  these 
Me  shall  only  remark,  that  if  the  truth  of  the  first  is  to  be  mea* 
6ured  by  the  manliness  of  the  second,  neither  his  Lordship  scha* 
racter  nor  his  cause  will  have  been  much  advanced  by  their 
publication*- 

Leaving,  however,  the  review  of  these  effusions  to  those  who 
may  find  the^asehes  interested  in  so  extraordinary  a  flatter  ;  we 
^hall  iiasten  to  those  Poems  which  are  more  immediately  the  ob* 
jects  of  our  consideration,  and  involve  the  character  of  his  Lord* 
ship  as  an  author  and  not  as  a  man. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Siege  of  Corinth*  The  historiedl 
event  which  gave  riie  t^  the  Poem  is  as  follows..  The  army  of 
the  Turks,  in  1715,  under  ibe  jH-ime  Yi?ier,  designmg  to  force 
.a  passage  into  the  heart  of  the  Morea^  and  to  lay  siege  to  Napoli 
id}  Rpjaumia,  thought  it  advisable  first  ta  jpossess  Ihanselves  of 
Corinth.  The  garrisoti  h&xif  weakened  after  many  attacks,  the 
governor  thought  it  advisable  to  open  a  n^ociation  for  a  capita* 
^tioa.  While  this  was  pending,  a  magazine  in  the  Turkish 
.icamp  accidentally  blew  up  and  killed  six  or  seven  hundred  men* 
This  so  enraged  the  Turks  that  they  broke  off  the  pegociation, 

?nd,  after  a  furious  storming,  took  the  place  and  put  the  garrisoi^ 
Jinotti,  and  the  governor  to  the  sword. 

By  a  poetical  addition  and  alteration,  the  siege  is  conducted 
}>j  Alp,  a  Venetian  renegade,  who,  while  a  Christian,  had  won 
the  heart  of  Francesca,  the  daughter  of  Minotti,  now  living  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  city  which  he  was  preparing  to  storm.  Aa  he 
wapc)e|rs  on  the  night  preceding  the  attack,  a  vision,  ip  the  form 
of  this  l^y,  appears  before  bim^  who  warns  him  of  hiy  fate  if  he 
persists  in  bis  apostacy*  Alp,  however,  persists  in  his  design. 
The  city  is  stmrmed,  but  Alp,  in  the  caieer  of  victory^  is  al-rested 
.  by  Mi^Qtti,from  whom  he  learns  that  at  the  very  time  when  the 
vision  appeared  to  him  Francc^oa  died.  During  his  recontre  with 
the  father  Alp  ia  killed  by  a  cbaaee  sbiA.  Minotti  finding  it  im- 
possible to  check  the  pn^nsss  of  the  enemy,  tires  the  train,  and 
Christiaiia,  Turks,  defenders  and  assailants,  perisL  in  one  com- 
mon  ram*   - 

Of  the  Poem  itself  it  is  rather  dangerous  to  give  an  opinion. 
J^Tom  our  kiiowledge  of  the.  satirical  propensities  of  the  noble 
Jjotd,  we  shojdd  alippst  imjsjgitte  that  he  w^s  desiious  of  passing 

a  banter 
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a  banter  upon  tiie  public  t»ste,  and  of  trying  how  much  absurdity, 
under  the  cover  of  his  Lordship's  name,  it  would  gravely  tolerate 
and  admire^  We  are  persuaded  that  nothing  short  of  some  such 
humorous  design,  would  induce  the  noble  J^ord  to  print  such 
lines  as  the  following. 

"  Than  yon  tower-capt  Acropolis 
Vi^hich  seemed  the  very  clouds  to  kissj^ 

Or  again. 

There  shrinks  no  ebb  in  that  tideless  Sea 
Which  changeless  roHs  eternally; 
So  tliat  wildest  of  waves  in  their,  angriest  mood. 
Scarce  break  on  the  bounds  of  kind  for  a  roodm 
And  the  powerless  moon  beholds  them 'flow» 
Heedkss  if  she  come  or  goJ^ 

His  Lordship's  burlesque  upon  the  utter  intelligibility  of  cer^ 
tain  modern  poets  is  admirably  expressed  in  the  following  lioes. 

••  Out  upon  time  !  it  will  leave  tto  more  *   • 

Of  the  things  to  come  thaa  the  things  before ! 

Out  upon  time !  who  for  ever  will  leave 

But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve.. 

O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  that  which  must  be/' 

That  '•  ten  slow  words  oh  creep  in  one  dull  line/'  Pope  in  his 
Dunci'ad  has  forewarned  'us ;  it  is  for  the  genius  of  his  Lord"- 
ship  to  harness  eleven  lame  stragglers  to  his  car,  and  to  produce 
a  stries  of  words  so  utterly  disjointed  as  those,  which  form  the  last 
line  of  the  preceding  extract.  Had  we  any  doubt  of  the  bur- 
lesque intended  in  the  Poem  before  us,  the  following  passage 
uould  remove  our  doubts. 

^*  And  iie  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival. 
'  Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcas^  ^nd  limb ; 

They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him  1 
From  a  Tartar  s  skull  they  had  stripped  the  flesh, 
As  ye  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  tresh ; 
And  their  white  tusks  crunched  o'er  the  whiter  skull, 
As  it  slipped  through  their  jaws,  when  their  edge  grew  dull, 
As  they  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead, . 
When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot  where  they  fed; 
So  well  had  they  bpaken  a  lingering  &st  ^ 
With  those  who  had  fallen  for  that  night's  repast. 
And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans  that  roiled  on  the  sand. 
The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his  band ; 
Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their  wear^ 
And  each  scalp  had  a  single  long  tuft  pf  hair, 
All  Merest  was;ghaven  and  bare. 

All 
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The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog's  maw, 

The  hair  was  tangled  round  his  jaw. 

Biit  close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf. 

There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf. 

Who  had  stolen  from  the  hills,  but  kept  away, 

Scared  by  the  dogs,  for  the  human  prey ; 

But  he  seized  on  nis  share  of  a  steed  that  lay, 

lacked  by  the  birds,  on  the  sands  of  the  bay."    P.  25. 

Now  if  this  be  not  a  satire  upon  raviiiead  and  bloody  bones, 
we  shall  hereafter  read  the  tragical  end  of  little  Red  Kiding 
Hood  with  appropriate  gravity.  If  the  noble  Lord  is  serious, 
he  must  have  some  views  upon  the  Laureatship  of  Butcher 
Kow,  for  surely  out  of  compliment  alone  to  the  slaughter 
houses  in  Newgate  Market^  could  such  a  strain  have  been  in- 
dited. Should  this,  like  other  portions  of  his  Lordship's  poetry, 
be  set  to  music,  we  should  recommend,  to  the  composer,  an  ap- 
propriate accompaniment  of  marrow- bones  and  cleavers. .  The 
nbble  Lord  appears -indeed  to  envy  the  hero  of  the  Dunciad  his 
monopoly  of  honours,  and  to  emulate 


*^  the  man  who  brings 


The  Smithfield  muses  to  the  ear  of  Kings.'* 

Throughout  the  Poem  indeed  the  noble  Lord  seems  to  have 
adopted  a  new  style  of  rithm  and  expression.  In  another  place 
we  are  told. 

**  The  sharp  shot  dashed  Alp  to  the  ground; 
Ere  an  eye  could  view  the  wound 
That  crashed  through  the  brain  of  the  infidel 
Round  he  spun,  and  down  he  fell." 

The  compariyon  of  poor  Alp  to  a  te  totum  is,  we  suppose,  the 
very  acme  of.  sublimity.  To  our  shallow  apprehensions,  it  ap- 
pears vastly  like  do^rel.  This,  however,  we  can  readily  laugh 
at  and  pardon,  but  when  his  Lordship  borders  upon  blasphemy, 
we  must  coufess  that  we  begin  to  be  more  serious,    hi  one 

part  we  find  the  following  lines* 

»  ■ 

«  When  pictured  there,  we  kneeling  tee 
Her  and  the  ^oy  Got/ on  her  knee.'' j     .  . 

In  another  the  cup  upon  the  altar  is  thus  described : 

**  That  mom  it  held  the  holy  wine. 

Converted  by  Christ  to  his  blood  so  divine, 

Which  his  worshippers  drank  at  the  break  of  dar, 

To  shme  their  souis ere  they  joined  iatjjie  fray/'  P.  Sir 
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In  the  dilemma  1»«t^ivQeii  blasphemy  fuA  tadJftuile,  we  shall 
leave  his  Lordship,  Hdt  kno^vifng  ubich  Mt  be  may  firefer.  We 
i¥otild  indeed  willingly  acquit  biis  Lord^ip^  if  he  Mroidd  accept 
our  acquittal,  of  any  intentional  profaneness  •  but  we  should 
earnestly  recommend  his  Lordship,  \i*hen  he  has  again  occasion 
to  touch  upon  subjects  ou  which  he  Is  ignorant^  and  points  which 
he  has  never  considered,  to  take  more  care  not  to  afFend  the 
prejudices  of  the  l)elievers  in  a  cei^ain  creed  called  Christian. 
It  is  of  course  beneath  a  maq  of  his  Lordship*s  exalted  genios 
to  have  studied  these  theological  subjects^  or  he  would  have 
known  that  neither  the  Komish  does  not  allow  its  laity  to  taste, 
nor  the  Greek  Church  to  drink  of  the  consecrated  cup.  In  the 
course  of  the  poem,  'his  Lordship  appears  to  have  taken. one  or 
two  remarkable  lines  in  the  Bathos :  as  for  instance,  after  hav* 
ing  described  the  explosion  which  overwhelmed  the  living  dead 
in  one  tremendous  ruin^  which  threw  down  the  walb  and  ''  Xht 
waves  a  moment  backward  bent,''  he  proceeds  in  a  very  econo* 
mical  but  not  a  very  poetical  manner,  to  dispose  of  the  cinders. 

**  Many  a  tall  and  goodly  man,  ' 

Scorched  and  shrivelled  to  a  span. 

When  he  fell  to  earth  again 

Like  a  cinder^trewed  the  plain : 

Down  the  ashes  shower  like  rain ; 

Some  fell  in  the  gulf,  which  received  the  sprtnldes 

With  a  thousand  circling  wrinkles ; 

Some  fell  on  the  shore,  but,  far  away, 

Scattered  o*er  the  isthmus  lay."    P.  52. 

In  the  same  part  the  fenility  of  his  genius  has  betrayed  bis 
Lordship  into  somewhat  of  an  Iricism. 

All  that  of  living  or  dead  remain 
Hurled  en  high  with  the«hiyered  fane, 
Jn  one  wild  roar  exfired  : 

*tlie  shock  Appears  to  have  been  so  dreadftil  as  to  inflict  upoa 
fhe  dead  a  sort  of  second  death.  We  have  not  leisure  lo  seleiit 
any  further  beauties  from  this  new  specimen  of  his  'Lordship^» 
genius ;  but  shall  conclude  with  Observing,  diat  if  the  poem  be* 
fore  us  is  meant4i»a«^riotis  effort,  it  ^displays  a  <8ad  falling  off 
in  those  powers,  which,  -though  touch  overrated,  w^  are  ever 
willing  to  allow  him  to  have  possessed.  The  noble  Lord  can- 
not complain  of  his  enemies;  m  this  instance  he  is  n  poetical 
ftlo  de  se,  and  appears  ta  have  written  himself  completely  down* 
Tlie  public  have  ^Iraady;  tasted  the  finer  portion  of  the  cup;^ 
what  remains' is  litUe  better  than  the  dregs  of  doggrel  and  of  ^d 
ideas;:vfbiehvrliaviittfiast  their.first' flavoiu*.  are.mixed>w with 
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glaring  absurdity^  to  disginse  their  insipidity.  Tte  tftAy  plead- 
ing passage  in  ^e  poem  we  willingly  extract^  which  though  it. 
contains  no  new  ideas,  is  still  prettily  put  together. 

«  'Tis  midnight:  on  the  mountain's  brown 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 
.    Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 
So  wilcuyy  spiritually  bright ; 
Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining. 
And  turned  to  earth  without  repining. 
Nor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away, 
And  xmx  with  their  eternal  ray  ? 
'      The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  therie 
Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air ; 
And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook. 
But  murmured  meekly  as  the  brook. 
The  winds  were  pillowed  on  the  waves ; 
The  banners  drooped  along  their  staves. 
And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling, 
Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling ; 
And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke, 
Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 
Save  where  the  steed  neighed  oft  and  shriD, 
And  echo  answered  from  the  hill, 
And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 
As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 
In  thidnight  call  to  wonted  prayer ; 
It  rose,  that  chaunted  mournful  strain, 
Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain : 
.  'Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet, 
Such  as  when  winds  and  harp  strings  meet, 
And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone. 
To  mor^  minstrelsy  unknown. 
It  seemed  to  those  within  the  wall 
A  cry  prophetic  of  their  fall : 
It  struck  even  the  besieger's  ear 
With  something  ominons  and  drear^ ' 
An  lindeHned  and  sudden  thrill, 
'.Which  niakes  the  heart  a  moment  stilly 
.^en  b^at  with  quiclker  pulse,  ashamed 
Of  liKat  sti^nge  seiise  it's  silence  framed ; 
Buch'as  a  sudden  passing-'bell 
Wak^s,  though  but  for  a  stranger's  kneH."    •?.- 16. 

Theitory  of  the  second  poem  is  of  a  nature  whkih  -must^pre^ 
tent  '^^ixpok  r^teribg  into  an  analysis  of  its  meftts. :  Watbouf 

any 
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aoy  stifF'or  overstrained  notions  of  poetical  morality^  we  are 
bound  to  enter  our  strong  protest  against  the  gratuitous  exhi-* 
bition  of  incestuous  adultery  as  the  subject  of  a  popular  tale. 
The  very  relation  of  such  crimes  is  not  unattended  with  danger ; 
but  when  the  history  is  decked  out  with  all  the  embellishments 
of  verse,  when  both  the  oifenders  and  the  offence  are  held 
up  as  objects  more  of  commiseration  than  of  disgust^  it  cannot 
but  have  the  strongest  tendency  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the 
pMblic  morals.  Our  plain  notions  will  doubtless  appear  bigotted 
9nd  narrow  to  the  reiined  and  liberal  feelings  of  his  Lordship's 
school ;  but  they  are^  and  we  trust  that  they  long  will  be,  th« 
notions  of  the  British  nation.  The  principle  upon  which  the 
puni&hment  of  sucii  crimes  was  inflicted  by  the  Germans  of 
old,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  offence  itself.  Flagitia  abscondu 
The  poetry  of  the  tale  is  in  many  paits  very  pretty,  but  in  too 
many  others  awkward  and  strained.  And  here  we  nujst  protest 
against  the  idea,  now  so  generally  entertained,  that  his  Lordship 
is  a  poet  of  feeling.  There  occur,  undoubtedly,  in  bis  Lord- 
ship's writings,  thoughts  which  find  an  echo  in  the  reader's 
inind>  and  correspond  with  the  impressions  which  nature  has 
already  formed.  These,  however,  are  but  few :  there  is  too 
often  in  their  stead  that  fastidious  irritability  which  is  to  be 
traced  not  to  the  enlarged  and  noble  feelings  which  nature  has 
implanted,  but  to  the  feverish  and  fretful  workings  of  a  confined 
and  selfish  sensibility.  The  querulous  acrimony  of  proud  and 
peevish  misanthropy  bear  no  mor^  comparison  to  the  real  feeling 
of  a  poetic  mind,  ihan  the  morbid  convulsions  of  an  hysterical 
female,  to  the  active  exertions  of  a  powerful  and  manly  frame. 
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Art.  XVI.    Answer  to  Mr.  Gisborne.     By  the  Rev.  H. 
Woodcock.    Rivingtons.     1 8 1 6. 

Having  gone  through  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Gisborne  so 
much  at  length,  we  have  been  unwilling  to  renew  the  contest  by 
a  feview  of  the  able  pamphlets  which  have  appeared  in  answer 
to  tliat  strange  and  ill-digested  publication.  If  the  reader,  how- 
ever, be  desirous  of  reading  a  spirited  and  powerful  answer 
within  a  short  compass,  we  shall  refer  him,  without  entering  into 
any  paGrticUlar'enquiries>  to  the  pamphlet  of  Mr*  Woodcock.  We 
could  recommend  him  others  also,  in  which  much  ability  and 
rigbt  priiiiciple  is  displayed ;  biit  as  these  have  each^  within  their 
bwii  spfaerei  already  answered  their  end^and  as  the  pampUet  of 
•■  **  Mr. 
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Mr.  JGisborne  is  now  forgotten^  we  shall  not^  out  of  reject  t6 
Mr.  G.  be  willing  to  recall  it  into  notice. 

We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  one  of  the  ablest  publicationii 
ef  the  kind>  which  we  have  ever  witnessed,  under  the  title  of 
''  Reasons  for  not  answering  Mr.  Gisbome;'^  in  which  a  much 
more  complete  answer  is  given  to  that  gentleman^  than  he  will 
probably  approve.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  author  has 
taken  up  the  question,  are  so  original,  the  spirit  and  ingenuity 
with  which  he  has  shewn  Mr.  Gisburne  to  be  unworthy  of  any 
regular  attack,  is  so  conspicuous,  and  the  principles  laid  down 
are  so  masterly  and  just,  that  we  should  neglect  Our  duty,  if  we 
did  not  recommend  it  to^  general  notice* 

We  cannot  conclude  our  observations  on  this  subject,  without 
remarking  the  very  shabby  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gisborne  hat 
been  abandoned  by  his  own  party^  who  have  in  many  respects 
shrunk  from  his  avowal  of  those  sentiments  which  they  all  enter* 
tain,  and,  at  Bible  Society  meetings>  universally  express.  The 
avowal,  we  allow,  was  indiscreet  just  at  this  time ;  but  it  was 
honest:  we  therefore  are  willing* to  allow. him,  on  this  score>  a 
greater  degree  of  credit  than  his  friends* ' 


'y 
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Akt.  XVIII.  The  Wanderer  in  Norway,  with  Other  PoemSi 
By  Thomas  Brotm^  M.D.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Murray.    1816. 

JL  H  AT  poets  are  born,  and  not  made>  is  a  saying  which  has  been 
often  repeated,  and  no  man  has  as  yet  employed  his  taste  or  his 
industry  so  successfully  as  to  disprove  its  truth.  Of  this  fact^ 
the  present  author  may  serve  as  an  example.  Dr.  Brown  has 
indeed  a  vivid  fancy,  and  a  heart  of  deep  feeling ;  but  his  crea* 
tions  are  not  poetical>  and  his  sentiments  are  those  of  a  mere 
moralist,  Who  traces  the  affections  to  their  source,  and  marks, 
with  precision,  their  aberrations  and  general  effects  On  human 
happiness. '  We  deny  not  that  he  possesses  the  mens  divinior  ; 
but  his  <jonceptions  resemble  more  the  abstractions  of  the  me* 
taphysician  than  the  fine  embodyings  of  true  poetry*  If  he  en*^^ 
joys  the  other  requisite  of  the  genuine  bard^  it  must ,  be  con* 
fessed  that  his  os  magna  sondns  is  confined  to  the  utteratice  of 
swelling  words  without  any  corresponding  import^— ^and  that  at 
all  times  there  is  no  small  diffic&lty  in  making  out  his  meaningf^ 
His  raptures  are  always  full  of  the  love  of  virtue  and  excellenc«>^ 
his  breast  glows  with  the  best  affections,  and  all  his  decisioi  s 
are  in  support  of  goodness,  of .  faithfulness,  and  of  honour ;  but 
as  he  desus  with  ideas  rather  than  with  things,  he  common}' 

Og  leaves 
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leaves  hu  reader  at  the  utmost  loas  bow  to  comprehend  hii 
reasoning,  and  how  to  sympathize  with  his  emotions. 

The  Wanderer  in  Norway  is  the  celebrated  Mary  Wolstone- 
craft;  a  lady  who  wrote  to  avenge  the  cause  of  her  sex,  and  to 
ipaintaiD  their  rights,  and  Who  lived  to  exemplify  in  her  history 
tiieir  peculiar  weaknesses  and  misfortunes.  While  at  Paris, 
during  the  tumultuous  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  she  formed  an 
intimacy  with  an  American  of  the  name  of  Imlay ;  and  with  the 
view,  it  is  said,  of  not  rendering  her  lover  responsible  for  some 
debts  she  had  contracted,  she  gave  him  all  die  rights  of  a  hus- 
band without  the  Intimate  title;  lived  with  him  in  die  same 
house,  assumed  his  name,  and  in  due  time  became  the  mother 
of  a  daughter,  who  afterwards  shared  with  her  the  misery  which 
such  a  connexion  could  hardly  fiiil  to  produce.  Imlay  was  un- 
princq>led,  and  soon  abandoned  her.  He  passed  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  gave  his  attentions  to  another  kidy,  whilie  the  unfor- 
tunate Wobtonecraft,  devoured  by  her  own  regrets,  divided  her 
time,  between  useless  importunities  and  thoughts  of  suicide. 
An  apparent  return  of  kindne&s  on  his  part,  diverted  her  from 
the  dreadful  resolution  of  self-murder;  and  she  ei^erly  seized 
an  opportunity  which  was  presented  to  her,  of  repairing  to 
Norway  to  superintend  some  commercial  arrangements  for  the 
behalf  of  him  whom  she  called  her  husband,  in  the  society  of 
her  little  girl,  Mary  thus  commenced  her  wanderiiigs  in  tuat 
northern  land^  endeavouring  tp  soothe  her  mind  by  the  summer 
scenery  of.  a  romantic  and  mountainous  country^  and  by  the 
thought,  perhaps,  that  she  might  still  be  of  service  to  one,  who 
little  deserved  the  interest  which  he  had  too  long  continued  to 
excite  in  her  breast.  We  make  two  or  three  extracts,  which  we 
give  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Dr.  Brown's  |)oetical  tdents. 

<*  Land  of  w3d  beauty !  when  the  heart  is  freey 
And  the  glad  eyes  can  gaze  on  aU  they  see^ 
Where  shall  the  summer  guest,  who  nature  hails^ 
Find  lovelier  home,  O  Norway !  than  thy  vales ! 
Of  either  seasons  boastful  climes  may  sing — 
Gay  springs,  and  winters  that  scarce  Ax)wn  to  springy 
And  autumns,  that,  wherever  glance  can  rise, 
Bloom  fair  with  fruitage  of  a  thousand  jdies ! 
But  not  for  them  does  summer  sweetest  shine. 
Land  of  wild  rocks !— that  season  all  is  thine. 

No  tardy  vernal  monthf  thou  ask'st,  to  rear 
With  gentle  breath  the  glories  of  thy  year; 
But  quick,  as  at  some  spirit's  wide  command, 
Bursts  into  blcasoms  a  rejoicing  kad  -*- 
,  O'er  cri^  and  dell  one  mantling  whiteness  glowsy— « 
^f^  lake,  the  riv^r,  l<At  benetth  tlueir  aows  i 
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Mute  18  the  tpountain-cataracty  whose  fall 

Stunned  the  far  valley  with  its  thundering  cali ; 

Or  if,  with  whirling  gust,  the  tempest  sweep 

Some  frozen  spires  half-hanging  o'er  the  deep, 

The  faint  dull  crash,  from  glittedng  wreath  to  wreafh 

Scarce  wakes  the  echoes^  slumbering  calm  beneath, 

'Tis  o'er, — ^The  vallies  sink— The  unseen  rill 

Flows,  heard-^The  torrents  rush  from  every  hilL-— < 

Down  comes  the  river,  clashing  loud,  till  seem 

One  steep-dashM  cataract  the  ceaseless  stream. 

The  snows  ure  vanished  from  the  dell, — though  whiU 

The  pines  still  shiver  on  the  rocky  height :— 

Yet,  in  that  dell  with  trickling  waters  cold. 

Already  dares  the  turf  its  blooms  unfold  t 

£ven  higher,  from  the  clift,  with  sun-beams  gay, 

Peeps  the  lone  bud,  though  ice-drops  gem  its  way  y^ 

As  if  stern  winter,  in  some  secret  bower. 

Had. couched  beneath  his  snows,  and  nursed  the  flower^ 

Then  swift,  and  swifter,  bursts  the  blaze  around ; 

A  stream  of  radiance  lives  upon  the  ground  :-^ 

The  mead's  soft  slope,  the  banks  where  runnels  gliiley 

Each  path,  or  crevice,  of  the  mountain's  side, 

The  deeper  tufts  that  skirt  the  forest's  gloom. 

Are  all  one  joy  of  fragrance  and  of  bloom ; 

As  if  the  tribes  that  feed  on  light,  and  give 

Sweet  tribute,  for  the  beams  on  which  they  live. 

When  smiled  the  brighter  sun-shine,  know  how  frail 

That  short-lived  pomp,  they  hurried  glad  to  hail. 

Now  blest,  who,  while  that  passing  glory  shines, 

Wild  realm  of  summer  f  in  thy  dells  reclines.*'     P.  58* 

<*  Ye  mouptain-woods  that  rising  dark  frocoi  earth. 
In  haughty  majesty^  her  eldest  birth, 
Frown  to  the  sun,  as  if  a  mightier  power 
Ye  lodged,-— eternal  nature^s  ancient  bower  I 
And  ye,  wild  cataract^ !  whose  thundering  sway 
Sounds  liKe  the  voice  that  bids  the  world  obey  i 
Receive  the  Wanderer!  ttueQched  as  in  the  tomb 
Bid  every  ioftow  die  amid  your  gloom  I ''    P.  66. 

The  lines  we  admire  the  most,  are  to  be  found  in  the  de-« 
•cription  of  her  friend's  funeral^  v^ho  d^ing  in  France,  was  com-r 
mitted  to  the  ground  in  the  nighty  with  ail  the  stealth  and  si^ 
knee  which  the  bigotry  of  the  Papists  imposes  upon  Protet- 
taiits.  There  is  something  touching  in  the  dust  ^*  droppin|p 
cautious  on  the  bier." 

**  In  the  dark  biour,  wlien  half  by  sfeaith  she  gave 
Those  last  dear  relics  to  a  nameless  grave,— 
No*  chaunted  hymn  permitted  o'er  her  breast^. 
No  pMyerto  bid  her  gentle  spirit  rest,^-** 
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The  sob  faint  stifled  in  the  noisele^  t^ar. 

The  very  dust  dropt  cautious  on  her  bier  ;— 

When  sorrow  mixed  with  ire*8  tumultuous  glow^ 

Scarce  felt  the  indignation  in  the  woe, 

And  all  which  earth  in  joyous  promise  spread. 

Seemed  with  her  buried  Frances,  sunk  and  dead,— 

Even  then  what  hopeless  misery  must  endure 

She  felt  not — for  her  boFom  then  was  pure, 

If  not  from  guilty  passion  flows  the  ill 

For  nature's  suffering  there  is  solace  still ;— * 

And  Mary  then,  when  earth  was  wrapt  in  gloom 

Could  look,  nor  dread  to  look— beyond  the  tomb."    P.  4^ 

Tlie  following  verses  were  addressed  to  Professor  Di^ld 
Stewart^  when  the  author  presented  to  him  a  copy  of  his  **  Ob- 
servations on  Dr.  Darwin's  Zoonomia«"  The  attempt  to  de« 
lineate;,  in  poetical  language,  the  phenomena  of  mind^  savoura 
pretty  strongly  of  Darwin's  characteristic  nonsense. 

**  0  still  in  all  my  soul's  proud  musings  sought, 
Thou  more  than  patron  ot  my  early  thought. 
Warm  from  the  triumphs  of  whose  mighty  aim 
I  dared,,  with  timid  hope,  to  pant  for  fame  !-^ 
Now,  while  my  feeble  toil  foresees  the  gloom 
Of  cold  neglect,  or  ridicule,  its^  doom. 
From  critic  sternness,  critic  scorn,  I  fly, 
And  seek  the  shelter  of  thy  friendly  eye ; 
As  the  young  bird,  when  hovering  foes  molest, 
Hie  grove,  that  bosomM  deep  its  late-lefl  nesu 

Dear  were  the  hours,  when  mid  the  listening  train 
That  truth-warm'd  soul  expanded  with  thy  strain ; 
When  first,  on  eyes  in  careless  musings  blind 
Burst  all  the  glories  of  the  world  of  mind. 

*'  Mid  blooms  and  odours  bori\  and  tones  that  swell 
The  peal  of  nature's  thousand-chorded  shell. 
Sensations  crowding  rise, — a  dazzling  throng — 
Eartb,  Heaven,  all  glowing,  as  they  beam  along. 
Next,  a  pale  train,  conceptions  dimly  triead,  ^ 

Like  spectral  forms,  half-viewless  of  the  dead ; 
.  Till  fancy  pour  her  witching  spell,  to  give 
.  The  shadowy  band  again  to  shine,  to  liire« 
Then  opes  in  deeper  gloom,  the  noiseless  reign, 
Where  dwell  abstraction's  tribes,  a  shapeless  train, 
Unheard,  unvisioned,  yet  to  judgment  clear 
As  the  gay  charmers  of  the  eye  and  ear. 
By  memory's  circling  tie  associate  bound, 
Her  swift  ideas  mix  in  mazy  round; 
While, — ^as,  when  cldudtf  on  clouds  are  rushing  dark 

.   Flames,  where  they  meet,  the  bright  electric  spark,^*- 
From  thought  to  thought  exulting  Season  views 

«    Truth's  spreading  flash  the  mutud.  light  effuse* 
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With  softer  bondage^  will,  the  giant  power. 
No  slave,  close  fettered  to  a  dungeon  tower ; 
Bat  led  by  many  a  joy  and  many  a  love. 
That  guide  him,  as  they  sport  and  smile  above : 
Feels  not  the  gentle  chain  he  cannot  see  \-^ 
And  proud  pursues,  as  if  he  wandered  free, 

*  The  marks  of  the, chisel  are  strong  on  Dr.  Brown;  but  we 
snust  end  where  we  began ;  a  poet  is  born^  not  made. 


Aet.  XVIII.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo ;  a  Poem.    Bj/  George 
Watker.    small  8  vo.    pp.77.     1815. 

This  is  a  poem,  Mr.  Walker  tells  us,  in  ''  the  simple  style 
of  the  Old  English  Ballad  ;''  a  style,  which  he  says,  be  has  been 
induced  to  adopt,  in  the  hope  that  his  work  may,  "  in  that  dress^ 
find  its  place  in  the  Farm-House  and  the  Cottage,  it  being  vain 
to  expect  shelter  from  the  rich  and  the  great,  in  competition  with 
such  poets  as  Scott,  Byron,  Southey,  Swift,  &c.''  He  professes, 
also,  to  have  ''no  doubt  that  many  will  prefer  this  native  and 
simple  style,  to  the  high  ornaments  of  heroic  pomp,  and  he  is 
led  to  this  belief,  from  observing  that  most  of  our  historical  tales, 
most  of  our  interesting  stories,  and  legendary  ballads,  and  even 
one  version  of  the  Psalms  used  in  our  Churches,  are  formed  to 
Ibis  measure,  which,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  natural  inclina- 
tion of  our  language  iti  its  first  step  from  prose/' 

That  Mr.  Walker  is  not  competent  to  rival  any  of  the  poets 
whom  he  mentions,  we  can  easily  beUeve,  and  we  applaud  his 
prudence  in  not  entering  the  lists  with  them.     We  fear  that, 
even  in  the  humbler  kind  of  poetry  which  he  has  chosen  as  his 
field,  he  will  be  found  to  have  made  a  wrong  estimate  of  the 
difficulties,  and  of  his  own  powers.     He  seems  to  think  that  by 
'adopting  the  ballad  style,  he  has  relieved  himself  from  the  trou* 
ble  of  seeking  for  poetical  ornament,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  write  in  a  loose  kind  of  eight  syllable  metre,  and  in  stan- 
zas  of  four  lines  each*     lliis  idea  of  his  is  an  exceedingly  er« 
roneous  one.    The  ballad  style  does  not  i^xclude  grace  and  ele- 
gance, and  chaste  embellishments    In  the  present  day  it  in)* 
perfously  requires  them.    It  is  not  merely  the  fluency  of  the 
verse,  which  constitutes  the  charm  of  so  many  ballads.    That 
charm  lies  in  their  touches  of  nature  and  pathos,  in  the  frequent 
beauty  of  their  language,  and  in  the  felicity  of  their  descriptions. 
Even  our  rudest  ballads  occasionally  display  these  merits,  in  a 
very  high  degree.     Nothing  can  be  more  affecting,  or  more 
picturesque^  than  numerous  passages  it\  them.    Among  a  thou- 
sand 
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liand  others  of  the  kind^  we  need  only  refer  to  Tlie  Children  in 
the  Wood«  an^  Chevy  Chase^  for  proofs  of  that  which  we  assert. 
}n  modern  writers  there  is  no  excuse  for  that  incorrectness 
v^hich  sometimtes  diA^giares  the  productions  of  the  ancient. 
They  are  exp<ected  to  manifest  a  chaste  simplicity  ^  but  are  for« 
))idden  to  be  vulgar  and  careless.  Mr.  Wdker  appears  to  be 
quite  ignorant  of  this.  His  simplicity  consists  not  in  unaffected 
^et  pleasing  attire^  but  in  squalid  raggedness.  In  the  whole 
course  of  his  deadly  long  poem^  and  it  has  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  stanzas^  there  is  not  one  happy  image  or  expression, 
not  one  spark  of  jSre^  not  one  of  those  strokes  of  pathos  which 
go  straight  to  the  heart.  The  reader  proceeds  from  beginning 
to  end^  without  finding  a  single  line  which  forces  itself  upon 
the  memory  after  the  book  is  dosed.  All  is  monotonous  and 
cold.  .As  a  fair  specimen^  we  give  the  following  speech  of  the 
P^ke  pf  Wellington  to  his  men^  on  the  close  of  the  contest* 

f*  The  tardy  night  its  darkness  spread 

Upon  the  flying  rout ; 
f*  Now  stay  the  sword  I"  cried  Wellingtoni 

**  And  give  one  general  shout ! 

f^  Bluoher  will  bare  the  dreadful  arm 

Of  justice  in  the  fight ; 
^e  will  pursue  the  flying  foe 

Until  the  morninjg  light* 

^  Then  stay  we,  mastenf  of  the  fleld^ 

Our  meti  have  need  of  rest; 
Pursuit  to  Prussia  we  will  yield, 
i  For  God  our  cause  has  blest. 

^*  My  heart  ip^oUld  surely  break  to  sef^ 

So  many  bruve  meti  dpwn ; 
But  we  have  won  the  victory ; 

Napoleon  lost  the  crown  i'V 

We  cannot  suffer  one  assertioUj^  in  Mr.  Wilk^^r's  ^  historical 
idetail/  to  pass  uncontradicted.  He  gives  his  readws  to  under* 
standi  tfaat,^  if  th^  Prpssians  had  not  come  tip  when  they  di4, 
the  British  troops  w<>uld>  probably,  have  been  defeated.  This  il 
(directly  contrary  to  the  fact.  The  final  efforts  of  Napoleon 
against  our  army  had  been  foiled  before  the  arrival  of  Marshal 
Blucher's  troops^  and  the  battle  was  consequently  won  ;  tbougb, 
lindoubtedly,  from  the  cornplete  inability  of  our  forces  to  pursue, 
it  would  pot  havje  been  so  decisive  in  its  effects,  had  not  our 
sillies  appeared  in  the  field  at  the  critical  moment,  contributed 
inainly  to  throw  the  French  into  irretrievable  confusion,  an4 
fqjiqyie^  up  with  vigoiA*  the  advantag(e  which  bad  been  gained. 

Akt, 
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Art.  XIX.  CatecMimt  ly Economic  PoKtique,  ou  Imtrucr 
Hon  familiere,  qui  montre  de  quelle  fapon  les  Richesses  sotit 
produiteSf  dUtriouSes  et  consommSes  datis  la  Society,  S^c.  i^C. 
Par  Jean^Baptiste  Say^  Auteur  de  Traiti  d'Economk  Poli- 
tique.   Paris.  1815. 

We  have  long  had  chemical  catechisms,  and  dialogues  on  che- 
mistry, but  we  believe  this  is  the  first  child^s  book  in  the 
department  of  political  economy.  The  author,  however,  is 
capable  of  instructing  the  highest  class  of  thinkers  in  this  country 
as  well  as  m  his  own ;  and  his  large  work  (Trait6  d'Economie 
Politique)^  to  which  we  shall  very  soon  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  has  afforded  us  much  entertainment,  ahd  no  smaH 
share  of  information*.  This  little  volume,  which  is  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  question  and  answer,  appears  to-  ns  admirably  calcu- 
lated  for  the  use  of  students ;  and,  as  it  brings  into  view  thd 
leading  doctrines  and  maxims  of  political  economists,  we  would 
even  venture  to  recommend  it  to  those  who,  having  read  more 
than  convdVs^d  on  this  difficult  subject,  may  not  have  reduced 
their  knowledge  to  first  principles,  or  clearly  traced  the  relation 
of  its  several  parts.  We  give  a  specimen  of  the  **  Catechisme,** 
and  of  M.  Say's  reasoning  on  the  question  of  Production. 

^<  V<m$  w^waez  dit  que  prodmre  t^etdit  donner  de  PutiUti  awt 
iJtoUk :    Cdmment  donne-t'On  dt  l^titiUti  ^    Comment  produit  on  f 

^  D'une  infinite  de  tnanieres ;  mms  pear  notre  commodilte  nouS 
pouVons  ranger  en  trois  classes  toutes  les  manieres  de  produire. 

**  QlBuUe  est  la  premiere  maniere  dant  on  produH  f 

*^  C'est  en  recueillant  les  choses  que  la  nature  pnend  soin  de 
creer,  soit  qu'on  ne  se  soit  mele  en  rien  du  travttl  de  la  nature, 
comme  Ibrsqu'on  p^che  des  poissons,  lorsqu'bn  extrait  les  mineraux 
delaterre;  soit  qu'^on  ait,  par  la  culture  des  terres,  et  par  des 
semenees,  dkige  et  iavorise  le  travail  de  la  nature.  Tons  ces  tra- 
vaux  se.resseiAblent  par  leur  object.  On  leur  donne  le  nom  d' 
industrie  agrtcdi. 

**  Qudk  tMHi  donne  a  une  diose  eelni  qui  la  treuve  touie/aite^ 
eomrne  le  jpedttur  quiprendun  poisson,  le  mineur  qui  ramasse  dee 
mineraux  ¥ 

^11  la  rend  propre  a  Pusage.  Le  poisson  dans  la  mer  n'est 
d'aucune  utilite  pour  moi.  Du  moment  qu'il  est  transporte  a  la 
poissooerie,  J 'en  peux  faire  usage ;  de  la  vient  la  valeur  qu'il  a, 
valeur  cr(te  par  I'industrie  du  p^cheur.  De  meme  la  houille  a 
beau  exister  dans  le  sein  de  la  terre,  elle  n'est  la  d'aucune  utilite 
pour  me  cfaaufier,  pour  amoUir  le  fer  d'une  forge :  c'est  1  industrie 
du  mineur  qui  la  rend  propre  a  ces  usages,  en  Pextrayant  par  le 
moyer  de  ses  puits,  de  ses  galeries,  de  ses  roues.  II  cree,  en  la 
•irant  de  terre,  toute  la  valeur  qu'dle  a,  etant  tiree. 

<«  Quella 


Elle  agit  comme  le  pj^cheur  de  poisson  dont  nous  avons  parle ; 
prend  un  produit  d^ns  le  lieu  ou  I'on  ne  peut  pas  en  faire  usage. 
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*^  Quelle  est  la  seconde  maniere  dont  on  produit  f 
^*  C'est  en  donnant  aux  produits  d'une  autre  industries  une 
leur  plus  grande  par  les  nouvelles  fa9ons  qu'pn  y  ajQute,  par  lea 
transfbrtnations  (ju'on  leur  fait  subir.  Le  mineur  procure  1^  metal 
dont  une  l>oucle  e$t  fajte ;  mais  une  boucl9  faite  vaut  plus  que  le 
ineta)  qui  y  est  employ^.  Xa  valeur  de  la  boude  pftrdessus  celle 
flu.  metal,  est  une  valeur  produite,  et  la  boucle  est  le  produit  de 
deux  industries;  de  cel|e  du  mineur,  et  de  celle  du  fabricani 
Celle-ci  se  nomme  Industrie  manufacturiere. 

*.^  Quelle  est  la  troisiemfi  maniere  dont  ont produit  f 
f*  On  produit  encore  en  achetant  un  produit  dans  un  lieu  oi  U^ 
^loins  de  valeur,  et  en  le  transportant  dans  un  lieu  oil  il  en  a  davao* 
tage.     C'est  ce  qu*  execute  i*indtistrie  comm^ciaU, 

*<  Comment  l^ Industrie  eommerci ale  produit  tile  de  VtUititi^  puisr 
qu^elle  ne  change  rien  'aujbnds  ni  a  ktjbrme  d'un  produit^  et  qu'eUc 
\e  revend  tel  qu^eUe  I* a  achetif 

elle  _ 

dans  le  lieu  du  (noins  oil  ses  usages  sont  moins  etendus  moins  pre* 
cieux,  pour  le  transporter  aux  heu^  oii  ils  le  sont  davantage,  ou  la 
production  est  moins  facile,  moins  abondante,  plus  chei^.  Le  boi« 
de  chau(fdge  et  de  charpen^e  est  d'un  usage,  et  par  consequent 
d*une  utilite,  tres-bornee  dans  les  hautes  ipontagnes,  oii  il  excede 
tenement  le  besoin  qu'on  en  a,  qu  on  le  laisse  quelquefb^  pourrii^ 
sur  place ;  qette  utilite  presque  nuUe  devient  fort  considerable  lors- 
.  que  le  meme  boig  est  transporte  dans  une  ville.  Les  cuirs  de  bcsuf 
ont  peu  de  valeur  dans  I'Ameriquei  meridionale,  oiX  I'on  trouve  beau* 
coup  de  bceufs  sauvages ;  les  memes  cuirs  ont  une  grande  valeur  en 
Europei  ou  leur  production  est  dispendieuse  et  leurs  usages  biei| 
plus  midtiplies.  L'industrie  commerciale,  en  les  apportant,  aiig- 
mente  leur  valeur  de  toute  la  difference  qui  se  trouve  exttreleur  prii^ 
du  Brezil  et  leur  prix  d'Europe. 

''  Que  compren^-^on  sotfs  le  nom  d^indusirifi  commerciale  9 

<^  Toute  e8p^ae;d'in^ustne  qui  prend  \m  produit  dans  un  endroit' 
pour  le  transporter  dans  un  ^^tre  endroit  oh,  il  OQt  plus  precieux,  et 
qui  le  met  ainsi  a  la  port6e  ^e  ceui^  qui  en  ont  becoin.  On  y 
comprend  aussi  par  analogic  Tindustrie  qui,  en  detaillant  un  proi 
duit^  le  met  a  la  portee  des  plus  petits^  consom^iateurs.  Ainsi 
I'epicier  qui  achete  des  marchandises  en  grps  pour  les  revendre  en 
detail  dans  la  mkme  ville,  le  bbucber  qui  achete  les  bestiauz 
entiers  pour  les  rey^ndre  piece-a^pie^c,  ^x^cent  I'iadustrie  com** 
roerciale. 

"  N'y  a-i-il  de  grands  rapports  entr^  toutes  cps  diverse*  manieres 
^e  produiref 

**  Les  plus  grands.  Elles  consistent  toutes  a  prendre  un  pro^ 
^uit  dans  un  etat  et  a  le  \endre  dans  un  autre  on  il  a  plus  d' utilite 
et  de  valeur.     Toutes  les  industries  pourraient  se  reduire  a  une 

?euie.     Si  nous  les  dis^Inguons  igi,  c'est  a  fin  de  faciliter  I'etude 
ie  leurs  resultats,  ct  malgre  toutes  les  distinctions,  il  est  souvent 

for^ 
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fort  difficile  de  separer  une  Industrie  d'une  autre,  Un  villagtek 
qui  fait  des  paniers,  est  manufacturier ;  quand  il  porte  des  fruits  an 
marche,  il  fait  le  commerce.  Mais  de  fa^on  ou  d'autre,  du  moment 
qu*on  cr^e  oi^  augmente  Putilit^  des  choses,  on  augmente  leur  va- 
leur,  on  exerce  une  Industrie,  on  prodiiit  de  la  richesse.^' 


Art.  XX*  Practical  Observation^  on  Telescopes.  ISmo.  114pp« 

S.  Bagster.     \%\5. 

JL  HE  purpose  of  this  little  work^  is  to  advise  astronomical  ^m2L^ 
teurs  to  furnish  their  observatories  with  good  glasses^  rather  than 
large  ones.  Its  author,  with  whose  name  we  are  not  favoured^  but 
who  sufficiendy  designates  himself  as  the  purchaser  of  a  well- 
known  refractor  at  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Au*» 
bert^  gives  the  public  the  result  of  his  experience  in  plain^  intel- 
ligible language.  The  book,  therefore,  may  be  usefully  consulted 
by  those  who  are  about  to  make  choice  of  a  vehicle,  before  they 
take  their  departure  for  the  milky  way.  Page  1 12  moreover, 
ipontains  a  brief  description  of  an  eye-glass^  which  was  altogether 
new  to  ua.  To  employ  our  microscope  on  every  little  error, 
which  may  have  crept  into  a  work  of  this  kind,  might  be  deemed 
censorious ;  but,  should  a  second  edition  be  called  for,  we  would 
advise  the  author  to  omit  the  paragraph  (p.*  4.)  on  **  I'esprit  du 
corps"  of  the  opticians  (a  class  of  gentlemen  to  whom  we  re* 
Viewers  are  under  peculiar  obligations)  of  many  of  whom  he 
afterwards  speaks,  in  a  style  of  deserved  panegyric.  The  prunii\g^ 
knife  might  be  applied,  with  equal  success,  to  what  is  said  (p.  47*) 
on  the  ladies,  their  sweet-hearts,  and  diagonal  eye-glasses.  It 
inay  just  be  observed,  that  perfection  is  the  last  term  of  9  series  of 
progressive  improvemeptsi  DoUond's  achromatics,  and  Short*s 
dumpy,  (p.  35.)  are  but  approximations  to  this  impassable  point. 
When,  therefore,  our  author  talks  of  viewing  the  "  acme  of  per- 
fection/' he,  no  doubt,  used  the  highest  magnif^g  powers  of  hi^ 
glasses.  With  these  trifling  exceptions,  the  book  may  be  safely 
recommended.  It  has  the  additional  merit  of  being  short. 
Placing  ourselves,  therefore,  at  the  title  page,  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  contemplating  the  end,  as  a  point,  not  so  unpleasantly 
remote,  i|s  to  require  the  unwieild^  aid  of  a  very  ppudoroua  tel^^ 
scope. 

,*■■»'"■'  ,'.'•"'"  '  *'  1".'  *  -  III      '      ■  '         ■>■ ■       1^     I.I.I         ■!■]  Ill  _  ..,1, 

Art.  XXI.  The  Theology  and  Mythology  of  the  antient  Pa* 
gans,  written  particularly  for  Female  Education.  By  Miss 
Hatfield,  At^thor  of  **  Letters  on  the  Importance  oftheFe^ 
male  Sex.with  Observations  ou  their  Manners  and  Education  J' 

VfE  perceive  no  necessity  for  the  female  sex  to  be  initiated  into 
^e  arcana  of  heathen  mythology  ^  but  the  fair  author  of  the  work 
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Iiefore  119  is  oi  a  contrary  opinion.  Miss  Hatfield  ;icki20w]e(%<9 
^  Ibitit  the  generality  of  parents^  and  other  sensible  individuaJs^ 
stqppose  the  heathen  mythology  to  be  a  study  prejudicial  to  re* 
irealed  religion  and  morality.  She  acknowledges  that  an  indis* 
criminate  perusal  of  the  pages  of  the  fabulous  hypothesis  of 
the  heathen  Morld,  is  not  unlilsety  to  produce  the  pernicious 
effects  which  a  zedous  care  and  tender  regard  for  the  hw^ 
piness  of  youth  are  careful  to  avoid.  But  the  author  conceives 
no  danger  can  arise  against  ''  that  elegant  branch'*  of  female 
education,  provided  it  is  ^'  under  proper  explanations.''  It  is 
but  Justice  to  say^  that  Miss  H.  has  rendered  tfa^  febulbus  stories 
of  the  heroes  and  faer(»nes  of  the  heathen  mythology  as  little  offen^ 
sive  to  modesty  as  possible.  Tlie  work  i^  introduced  with  a 
concise  view  of  the  meology  of  MosieSj  in  which  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  observations. 

**  The  primitive  p^fection  of  nature,  its  fall  firom  that  exalted 
state,  and  its  restoration  to  ha{^iness  by  the  expiatory  sacrifice  cm 
some  divine  person,  has  been  a  tradition  coeval  with  the  world.  It 
is  tfiat  which  conveys  to  us  the  first  intelligence  of  the  gospel  co- 
venant, it  is  the  sign  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
that  religion  which  the  second  faUier  of  mankind,  Noah,  transmit- ' 
ted  to  his  children.'' 

The  theology  6f  the  antient  Pagans  embraces  the  whole  com* 
paiss  (rf  the  differ^iil  systems  of  Polytheism  of  the  nations  of  antir* 
^ttity ;  in  the  following  disquisition  on  Motmtain  Worship^  diere 
is  much  to  commend. 

**  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  man  paid  his  homage  to  the  grtdX 
Creator  in  the  open  air.  Various  parts  of  sacred  history  mentiot^ 
that  the  to{)s  of  nigh  mountains  were  particularly  chosen  for  thak 
purpose ;  by  order  of  the  Almighty,  Abraham  prtoared  for  the 
bumt-sacrihce  of  his  son  on  a  mount  in  l^oriah.  This  spot  indi^ 
cated  by  the  t>eitj  for  so  extraordinary  a  purpose,  was  hot  onljr 
distinguished  afterwards  as  the  seat  bf  the  Jewish  empire,  and  for 
the  most  siip^rb  and  magnificent  temple  in  the  universe,  but  most 
of  all,  it  was  distinguiished  by  a  sacrifice,  inlinitely  more  important^ 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  die  offering  of  the  son  of  Abraham-^ 
the  Mediator  there  performed  the  part  of  atonement. 

**  On  Mount  Sinai»  Moses  received  the  Commandments  from 
God,  from  the  summit  of  Nebo,  he  had  permission  to  behold  at  a 
distance  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  which  he  was  conducting  the  Israel- 
ites, and  it  was  on  N^bo  that  shortly  after  this  pre-eminent  chtef, 
legislator  and  historian,  tenhinated  his  sublun^  career  hi  the  lHQth 
year  of  his  age.  Tlie  lovely  daughter  of  Jeptha  required  permission 
to  retire  to  the  mountains  with  her  companions,  that  she  might  there 
indulge  herself  in  lamenting  her  ^happy  fate  before  she  resigned 
her  being  to  fulfil  the  rash  vow  of  her  father,  and  in  compliance 
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with  the  existing  custonofi  of  the  times  in  which  he  visited  the 
abode  of  mankind ;  the  ion  of  God  chose  those  places  tot  his 
own  retirem^t,  for  private  piBjer,  and  for  exhortation.  On  the 
Mount  of  Olives  he  Slivered  his  incomparable  sermon  to  his  disci« 
pies ;  and  on  those  situations  were  peifonned  his  transfigur^tioD, 
temptation,  final  suffer! ngs,  and  ascension.  The  heathen  nations, 
ill  the  vicinity  of  Judea,  following  this  practice,  chose  mountains 
for  evcty  solemn  purpose :  the  doubting  Balaam,  who  halted  be* 
tween  th^  two  opinions  of  the  true  and  false  worshippers,  a  prophet 
whose  prediction  first  informed  the  Eastern  magi  of  the  appearance 
<>f  an  extraordinary  star  which  would  be  visible  at  the  Messiah's 
birth^  was  conducted  up  to  Mount  Baal  by  the  idolater  Balak, 
that  he  might  curse  Israel  from  thence.  Hector  was  commended 
by  Jupiter  for  the  number  of  sacrifices  he  performed  on  Mount 
Ida,  and  when  temples  began  to  be  built,  the  summits  of  mountains 
were  chosien  for  that  purpose.  In  Rome  and  Athens,  the  most  sacred 
temples  were  erected  on  the  highest  eminences  of  the  cities,  and  ths 
highest  mountains  were  by  the.  heathens  commonly  i^acred  to  Sa« 
turn,  Jupiter,  and  Apollo.'*    P.  16. 

We  close  with  observing,  that  to  those  of  the  female  sex  whp 
may  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  Pagan  Mythology, 
there  are  few  books  more  calculated  for  that  purpose  than  Miss 
Hatfield's  work. 
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the  Samaritan  Pentateuch ;  the  Greek  Version  of  the  LXX, 
from  the  Text  of  Cardinal  Caraffa,  that  which  Bos  follows,  with 
an  Index,  containing  such  Parts  as  are  found  to  differ  in  tha 
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lume,  and  will  be  published  in  Parts.  It  YiiH  also  appear  ia 
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Akt.  I.  Lexicon  Greco  Prosddiacum  auctore  %\  Morell,  S.  T.  P. 
oKm  vutgatum  typis  denuo  mandavit,  petTnultis  iti  locis  cor 
rexit,  exemplis  a  se  dllatis,  et  animadversionibus,  illustravii, 
verbis,  a  Morello  omissis,  guam  plurimis  auxit ;  et  Graci$ 
vocibiu  Latinam  Fersionem  snbjecit  Edv^  Maltby,  S.  T.  P. 
Cantabrigian  Typis  Academicism  1  vols.  134^  pp»  51*  5ji« 
Cadell  am  Daviess    1 8 1  Ot 

Entitled  as  Br.  Morell  undoubtedly  was,  to  topect  from 
his  contemporaries,  and  gratitude  from  the  succeeding  generap- 
tion  both  of  pupils  and  instructors,  still  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  his  Greek  Thesaurus,  notwithstanding  its  utility,  had  many 
inconveniences  and  defects.  Of  these,  every  iK:holar,  and  espe- 
cially every  scholar  concerned  in  the  education  of  youth,  could 
not  but  be  too  often  reminded,  by  the  unfortunate  errors  into 
which  it  occasionally  led  the  eager  but  unpractised  student ;  and 
we  know  at  least  one  very  respectable  school,  where  partly  from 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  copies  of  the  work,  and  partly  from 
its  imperfection,  the  writing  of  Greek  verses  as  an  exercise  bad 
been  discontinued.  It  must  have  been  found,  even  on  sjight 
experience,  that  the  quantities  of  syllables  were  very  frequently 
left  atnbiguous  and  not  seldom  incorrect,  that  corrupt  passages 
were  quoted  for  genuine,  that  barbarous  .and  ill  assorted  epithets 
from  the  Anthology  and  later  writers,  were  combined  with 
tjiose  of  an  earlier  and  purer  age :  that  the  synonyms,  in  like 
jooianner,  were  often  adopted  carelessly,  and  the  phrases  some- 
times selected  injudiciously,  without  regard  to  the  fluctuations 
and  idioms  of  the  language :  that  the  references  were  but  too 
frequently  erroneous,  and  too  frequently  omitted  altogether,  thus 
leaving  the  learner  no  better  guidance  than  his  own  good  taste 
and  experience  in  determining  what  expressions  he  might  adopt 
or  avoid.  With  all  these  defects  however,  still  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  literary  world  in  general,  and  especially  that  great 
and  valuable  portion  of  it  engaged  in  education,  are  under  con- 
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siderable  obligations  to  the  venerable  author  of  the  Greek  'ftic^ 
saurus ;  in  \ihose  behalf  indeed^  justice  and  candour  require  u» 
to  remark,  that  considering  the  state  of  Greek  literature  in  thi» 
country  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  a  reasonable  excuse  mighf 
be  offered  for  diany  more  and  many  greater  imperfectiona  thaa 
it  presents.  * 

More  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Dr.  Morell't 
Thesaurus  was  published  in  I762.     SinCe  that  period  the  text 
of  almost  all  the  Greek  poets  has  been  revised  and  corrected  bj 
the  examination  of  many  manuscripts  before  either  imperfectly 
or  not  at  all  collated,  and  by  the  accurate  and  critical  labours  of 
many  diatinguished  scholars  both  at  home  and  on  the  continent^ 
successors  in  that  school  of  genuine  Greek  criticism,  which  tht 
names  of  Hemsterhusius,  Valckenaer,  Ruhnken,  Toup»  and  Per- 
son, and  before  and  above  them  all,  the  immortal  Bentlby^ 
M'ill  ennoble,  as  long  as  profound  literature,  sagacious  judgement^ 
and  uncorrupted  taste  continue  to  command  the  admiration  of 
mankind.    Since  the  period  we  alluded  to.  Homer  and  Pindar 
have  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  Heyne,  and  the  former 
under  those  of  Porson  also,  Sophocles  hasi  been  edited  by 
Brunck,    Euripides   by    Musgrave  and    Beck,    iBschylus    bj 
Schutz   and    Porson,  \Aristophanes   -by   Brunck^   Theocritus 
by    Valckenaer,    Warton    and    Brunck,    the    Anthologia    by 
Brunck  and  Jacobs,   Hesiod  by  Loesner,  Aratns  by  Bnhle, 
Q.  Calaber  by  Tyschen  and  Heyne,  ApoUonius  Rhodius    by. 
Brunck  and  Shaw,  and  the  minor  Greek  poets  by  Gaisford; 
almost  all  which  editions,  besides  presenting  a  more  correct- 
text,  are  enriched  with  correct  aiid  copious  indices,  a  circum* 
stance  of  inestimable  value  to  the  compiler  of  a  work  like  the 
Thesaurus.     When  we  add  to  these  the  detached  plays  of  the 
several  tragedians,  which  have  appeared  under  the  care  of  Mark- 
land,  Wakefield,  Elmsley,  Monk,  Blomfield,  the  yet  unfinished, 
though  we  understand  nearly  complete  edition  of  \£schyl us  by 
Dr.  Butler,  and,  above  all,  the  unrivalled  four  plays  of  Euripides 
by  Porson,  and  the  many  minor  editions  of  the  Greek  poets 
which  we  have  been  obliged  to  forbear  enumerating^  and  to  tliit 
host  of  learned  editors,  subjoin  that  of  critics,  commentators,  and 
philologists :   when  we  consider  bow  much  that  was  begun  by 
Bentley  and  Dawes,  has  been  followed  up  by  Toup  and  Pbrsoti 
on  Aristophanes — how  much  the  Greek  lyrical  and  choral  metres 
have  been  elucidated  by  the  labours  of  Herman,  Burney,  and 
Gaisfoid ;  the  Iambic,  Trochaic,  and  Anapaestic  by  those  of 
Person — we  shall  rather  admire  the  extensive  readmg  and  pa-^ 
ticnt  industry  which  could  enable  a  scholar  to  compile  at  all 
such  a  work  as  Uiat  of  Dr.  MoreU,  at  the  time  when  it  appeared, 
tlian  be  dispo&ed  to  cavil  at  pardonable  inaccuiacies  and  un- 
ii#oidaU#  imperfection:^; 
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Od  the  other  hand^  after  the  advantages  we  have  enumerated^ 
it  would  be  but  reasonable  to  expect  from  any  scholar  who 
should  undertake  a  republicatbn  of  the  Thesaurus  at  the  present 
time^  a  work  considerabiy  more  correct  than  that  of  its  original 
editor;  But  when  we  find  it  undertaken  by  one  who  is  confes- 
sedly aitiong  the  very  first  of  the  present  age,  we  look  for  much 
more,  and  in  that  expectation  we  rejoice  that  we  are  not  dis* 
appointed. 

Still  we  must  confess  our  satisfaction  is  not  pure  and  un-* 
alloyed.  We  have  enumerated  certain  defects  inherent  in  Dr. 
Moreli's  work,  which  must  make  even  so  excellent  a  republi- 
cation of  it  imperfect,  aud  we  cannot  therefore  forbear  express^ 
ing  our  deep  regret,  that  the  very  profound  scholar  who  has 
given  this  highly  improved  edition  to  the  public,  has  not  laid  us 
under  still  greater  obligations.  HThe  same  ten  years  labour  and 
patience  which  he  has  bestowed  in  correcting  an  old  and  imper- 
fect work  of  another,  would  have  sufficed  to  produce  a  new  and 
perfect  one  of  bis  own,  free  from  all  the  objections  which  we 
nave  alre^y  detailed,  and  calculated,  from  his  acknowledged 
learning,  taste,  and  judgement,  tovbe  of  infinite  advantage,  not 
only  to  the  youthful  and  unpractised  student,  but  to  the  mature 
and  experienced  scholar.  If  the  labour  of  so  many  years  were 
not  too  precious  to  be  thrown  away,  and  too  wearisome  to  be 
resumed,  we  should  positively  say  to  Dr.  Maltby,  begin  again. 
Much  as  you  have  done  for  your  own  fame^  and  the  interests  of 
learning,  do  yet  more.  Complete  our  obligation,  or  rather  lay 
us  under  a  new  one,  which  our  own  gratitude  will  concur  with 
the  applause  of  posterity  to  repay ;  and,  by  the  time  Dr.  Malt<* 
by's  edition  of  Morell  is  exhausted^  let  Dr.  Maltby 's  oism  The*- 
sauf  us  be  ready  to  appear  *". 

Having 

-^ — ■ —  - 

•  In  a  work  of  such  extent  and  labour  as  the  Thesaurus,  the 
tnost  profound  scholar  will  not  be  able  ahvays  to  satisfy  himself  or 
others,  and  the  most  vigilant  will  sometimes  nod.  If  Dr.  Maltby 
should  really  re-write  the  Thesaurus,  he  will  find  some  omissions 
to  be  supplied,  some  Uncertainties  to  be  fixed,  and  some  accidental 
errors  of  dormitation  to  be  corrected.  O^  the  latter  descr^on 
is  the  word  'o^l^^ftaTDCt  which  he  marks  thus  o>]/a/Mrnr?,  andt  sup* 
tolying  the  verse  from  Theocritus  Idyll,  x.  7,  of  which  Morell 
had  given  only  the  two' first  words>  leaves  not  a  doubt  but  that  hf 
scans  it  thus, 

MiX<ik;v  I  o-^aiMt,  I  ra  vsr  |  ^xs  afro  \  xopt^*  are  |  ^afjnn, 

thiis  making,  by  an  hallunication  {)erhaps  never  exceeded,  three 
false  quantities  in  as  many  consecutive  syllables.  If  the  learned 
Doctor  had  even  recollected  that'  the  word  would  have  been 
i^^fAi-mq  out  of  the  Doric   dialecti   he  would  at  once  have 
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Having  niade  this  "  prodigious  bold  request/  we  iball  ndr 
|troceed  with  our  account  of  die  services  %vhich  Dr.  Maltby  ha» 
Iblready  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Greek  literature^  in  the  work^ 
before  us.  ^ 

In  a  short  and  unassuming^  but  manly  prefiKrej  ve  tat  iw 
formed  that  the  republication  of  Morell  was  suggested  to  Or^ 
Maltby  ten  years  since,  by  that  truly  eminent  scholar.  Professor 
Porson ;  and  the  defects  of  the  work  are  britfly  noticed,  wbiitf 
all  due  praise  is  liberally  bestowed  on  its  merits.  We  are  next 
presented  with  a  list  of  Dr.  Morell's  precursors  in  the  same  field 
of  literature,  whose  labours  afforded  him  both  the  outline  and 
some  subsidiary  aid  in  the  completion  of  his  work.  These  were 
eommiinicated  to  Dr.  Maltby  from  the  valuable  and  ample  storetf 
hi  that  illustrious  scholar,  his  former  preceptor,  Dr<  Parr*  As 
they  are,  some  of  them  especially,  of  rare  occurrence,  it  may  be 
gratifying  to  our  readers  to  have  them  concisely  mentioned. 

The  tirst  is  a  work  of  Michael  Neander,  De  re  poetiea  Gr^t^ 
fornm,  iirst  published  in  1.583.  This  book  Dr.  Maltby  appear^ 
not  to  have  seen ;  be  speaks  only  of  the  second  editioui  pubiiiriied 
at  Leipsic,  by  Jolin  Volland,  in  1592. 

The  next  book  is  less  rar^,  the  Epithetorum  Gracorvmfar* 
ffigo,  by  Conrad  Dinner,  published  at  Frankfort,  in  ]58gtg 
^'''rom  this  book  Morell  often  borrowed  epithets,  and  son^timei 
phrases. 

Next  is  the  Thsaurus  GrdPca  Poeseosy  published  by  Nicolas 
Caussin,  a  Jesuit,  at  Mentz,  in  l6l4,  which  fui'nisbed  Dr^ 
Morell  with  the  title  of  his  work. 

lastly  comes  the  Opus  Prosodiacum  Gnceum,  of  Petrus 
'  Coetemannus,  a  schoolmaster  at  Stettin,  published  at  Frankfort, 
in  l651 ;  a  work  in  which  the  worthy  pedagogue  appears  to  have 
)iad  a  double  object,  having  principally  selected  moral  and  pro^ 
verbidl  sentences  by  way  of  examples,  thus  combining  a  ^o|no« 
logia  with  his  prospHy,  and  giving  rules  for  life  as  w^  a^ 
'quantity. 

We  are  next  presented  with  ^  short  and  unostentatiouaaccoui^ 
0f  the  improvements  introduced  by  Dr*  Maltby  into  this  editio<i» 
and  they  are  indeed  import^t,  removing  in  ^  consideral^l^  de«> 
gree  many  of  the  evils  we  have  already  noticed. 

In  the  first  place,  in  cases  of  ambiguity,  varietv  of  sigMfiea^t 
tion,  or  other  peculiarity,  the  meaning  of.  the  Gveek  ¥N>rd  if 
explained  by  a  Xatin  interpretation ;  and  a  better  and  mora- 
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eorrected  himself,  but  his  own  note  on  »/ut«^  contains  a  full  aa^*; 
swer  tQ  any  oftvijs  which  might  be  urged  against  bun  by  a.mo4tn| 
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Ifiminous  arrangement  of  the  synonyms  and  epithets  has  been 
adopted. 

Secondly,  the  ibaccuracy  of  quotation,  and  frequently  the 
indecision  of  quantity^  so  often  complained  of  in  MorelU  has 
been  very  much  obviated  by  more  correct  reference,  and  fuller, 
quotation^  so  that  the  sense,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  each 
word,  may  be  collected  from  the  context. 

But  as  the  scholar  cannot  always  ascertain  the  quantity,  in 
words  which  occur  in  uncertain  places,  and  in  obscure  or  licen-* 
tious  metres,  besides  the  usual  marks  of  long  and  short,  two  new 
ones  have  been  introduced  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Maltby*s 
learned  friend  Dr.  Davy,  the  Master  of  Caius  College.  These 
Are  ~U  and  cr,  the  former  signifying  that  the  syllable  is  more, 
frequency  long,  but  is  sometimes  found  short,  the  latter  that  it  is 
tBore  frequently  short,  but  sometimes  found  lon|;.  This,  Jiow-^ 
«ver,  we  cannot  help  thinking  rather  an  ingenious  refinement, 
than  an  absolute  improvement,  and  indeed.  Dr.  Maltby  seems 
ta  be  of  the  same  opinion.  So  much  depends  on  the  usage  of 
different  ages,  dialects,  and  even  styles  of  writing,  that  accuracy 
in  this  point  is  not  only  often  unattainable,  but  the  attempt  to 
observe  it  would  frequently  lead  into  error.  For  instance,  we 
looked  to  the  word  xaXor,  where  instead  of  finding  these  am- 
bigiious  marks,  we  were  much  better  pleased  by  a  note  of  tbo 
learned  editor, 

*'  Penultima  hujus  nominis  semper  producitur"  inquit  Dan** 
lAius.  Apud  Homerum  et  epicos  poetas  credo  :  sed  apud  Attico9 
ttjbrte  Lyricos  semper  corripiiur." 

Yet  even  wkh  this  we  must  confess  ourselves  not  eontented. 
ft  either  asserts  too  much  or  too  little.  If  by  the  Epic  Poets^ 
SH^  meant  those  strictly  so  called,  such  as  Homer  and  Apollo- 
fiius  Rhodius,  we  admit  the  fact,  but  if  the  term  is  meant  to 
comprehend  all  writers  in  heroic  verse,  it  is  incorrectly  stated  f 
and  if  it  is  not  meant  to  comprehend  them,it  should  have  beeil 
ftemarked,  that  in  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  aiid  Callimachus,  it  per^ 
petually  varies.  In  the  two  latter  writers,  indeed,  it  is  used  both 
long  and  short  in  the  same  line,  Theocr.  Ed.  vi.  19*  and  Gai« 
limb  ttymn.  Jov.  55.  '  We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  the  authen* 
ticky'  of  the  passage  in  Callimachus,'  has  been  questioned  by 
Lennep  and  Ruhuken,  with  whom,  however^  we  are  not  abso« 
Jttteiy'  dbposed  to  agiyee,and  even  if  i^  were,  it  would  not  affect 
tUe  argument,  as  we  could  produce  many  other  passages  frona 
the  same  author,  in  which  the  quailtlity  varies.  See  Hymm 
jlpoll.  5.  36.  bQi  to  go  no  Airth^r, 

'     We  wish,  however,  to  b^  understood,  rather  as  hereby  illut* 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaitiing  witli  any^  degree  of  certainty. 
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the  accurate  use  of  the  new  marks,  than  urging  any  strong  ob- 
jection against  a  somewhat  too  lax  expression  of  tlie  learned 
editor. 

The  next  improvement  in  this  new  edition,  and  a  very  im- 
portant one  it  is^  consists  in  having  introduced  into  the  phrases^ 
a  great  variety  of  passages  from  the  best  poets,  which,  being 
thus  brought  together,  nerve  materiaUy  to  illustrate  each  other^ 
and  store  the  mind  of  the  student  with  a  treasure  of  lofty  sen- 
timents and  glowing  imagery,  clothed  in  the  noblest  language. 

Whatever  was  most  valuable  in  the  Appendix  of  Morell,  is 
also  incorporated  into  the  b(Jdy  of  the  work  before  us,  and  the 
whole  is  enriched  in  almost  eyery  page  by  the  very  learned  and 
valuable  notes  of  the  editor,  who  thus  silently  and  unostenta- 
tiously has  restored  innumerable  corrupt  passages  through  th^ 
i/rhole  range  of  the  Greek  poets.  The  same  learned  notes  ar« 
perpetually  used  to  correct  the  errors  of  Morell's  preliminary 
dissertation  on  the  Greek  metres  and  prosody^  and  to  crown  our 
obligations,  this  part  of  M orell's  labours  is  followed  by  a  series 
of  most  valuable  metrical  dissertations,  by  Dr.  Maltby,  under  the 
modest  title  of  Observationes  de  rebus  aim  Prosodia  conjunctis 
$ed  a  Morelloy  breviusiraclatu  aut  onlnino  omissis. 

The  preface,  after  a  modest,  but,  we  think,  wholly  unneces- 
sary apology,  for  unavoidable  imperfections,  concludes  with 
thanks  to  those  learned  friends  from  whom  the  editor  received 
material  assistance.  They  are,  Mr.  Frere  the  Master  of  Down- 
ing College,  whose  Morell,  interleaved  and  enriched  with  his 
own  remarks,  was  lent  to  Dr.  Maltby  by  the  Subdean  of  \ixir 
coin,  and  Dr.  Charles  Bumey,  who  furnished  him  with  a  tract  of 
Moreli's,  entitled  Index  ProsodiflctiSf  relating  to  the  quantity  of 
the  doubtful  vowels.  A,  I,  T,  and  an  interleaved  copy  of  the 
Thesaurus,  with  additions  made  by  the  author  while  his  work 
was  passing  through  the  press.  Acknowledgements  are  ako 
made  to  the  editor's  most  learned  friend  and  former  preceptor^ 
Dr.  Parr,  for  much  valuable  information,  and  to  Dr.  Kaye^ 
the  excellent  Master  of  Christ  College^  for  superintendance  of 
the  press.  And  here  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  observing, 
that  the  work  is  most  beautifully  printed,  and  adorned  with  an 
excellent  engraving,  of  the  learned  editor,  by  Cooper,  from  a 
drawing,  by  Edridge,  and  a  copy  of  the  original  print  of  the 
author,  by  Hogarth. 

With  reluctance  we  are  obliged  to  pass  over  Dr.  Morell^s  pro* 
fiody,  a  work  of  great  and  elaborate  skill  for  the  time  when  it 
was  wTitten.  the  oversights  ^nd  unavoidable .  errors  in  whicb^ 
arising  partly  from  the  corrupt  ie\\  of  the  ^reek  poets^  and 
partly  from  the  less  intimate  acquaintance  among  scholars  at  that 
tipie  with  tlie  intricacies  of  Greek  metre,  are  everywhere  cor- 
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^rtctedby  Dr.  Maltby  with  a  masterly  hand.  Not  content^  how- 
ever^ with  having  done  this.  Dr.  Maltby  has  laid  Greek  scholars, 
as  well  as  students,  under  an  everlasting  obligation,  by  his  own 
subsequent  most  valuable  treatise  on  Greek  metres  and  prosody^ 
which  we  have  already  mentioned.  From  this  we  shall  select  a 
chapter  on  a  very  important  point,  and  we  trust  our  more  learned 
readers  will  permit  us  to  make  a  few  preliminary  observations, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  easily  intelligible  to  those 
who  have  paid  less  attention  to  the  subject. 

Every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  metrical 
learning,  must  be  aware  that  different  feet  consist  not  only  of 
different  times,  but  different  tone,  or  accent,  and  that  feet  of  th« 
same  times  have  often  a  different  and  directly  opposite  accent. 
Thus  an  Iambic  and  a  Trochee  are  of  the  same  time,  but  in  an 
Iambic  the  stress  of  the  voice,  or  accent,  is  laid  on  the  second, 
in  a  Trochee  on  the  first  syllable  of  each  foot  *.  The  syllable 
of  any  foot  on  which  this  elevation  takes  place,  is  said  to  be  ia 
nrsis,  the  remaining  syllable  or  syllables  in  which  the  voice  sinks 
from  its  elevated  to  its  natural  tone,  are  said  to  be  in  thesis,  from 
the  two  Greek  words,  a^ois  and  OeVir,  signifying  elevation  and 
ctepressiouf .  Thus  in  an  Iambic  verse,  the  nrst  syllable  of  eacb 
foot  is  in  thesis,  the  second  in  arsis.  In  a  Trochaic,  exactly 
the  reverse  takes  place.  A  tribrach  when  it  is  put  for  an  Iam- 
bic, has  its  first  syllable  in  thesis,  its  second  !(;  in  arsis,  and  its 

third 

'  *  We  say  eachfoot^  because  this  is  in  fact  the  case,  the  ictus  or 
ticcent  not  being  greater,  as  Bentley  supposed,  on  the  first  foot  in 
the  Trochaic,  or  the  second  in  the  Iambic  mctre^  than  on  the  se« 
eond  of  the  one,  or  first  of  the  other ;  but  a  somewhat  longer  paus9 
ifi  made  in  scaanipgy  at  the  end  of  each  metre,  than  at  the  end  of 
evLcliJbot,  which  may  possibly  deceive  an  unpractised  or  unmusical 
ear.  «  Rev. 

f  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  different  significations  of  a^o-«;  and 
^iVtf,  arising  from  the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  foot  to  mark 
die  time,  and  even  the  diametrically  opposite  significations,  arising 
from  the  use  of  these  terms  among  the  grammarians  and  former 
writers  on  metrical  subjects ;  but  as  it  is  rather  a  dispute  about 
names  than  things,  and  as  we  wish  here  merely  to  elucidate  the  sub« 
ject,  we  purposely  wave  this  discussion.  The  term  accent  might, 
perhaps,  express  the  elevation  of  the  voice  on  what  we  may  ven- 
ture to  call  the  characteristic  syllable,  were  it  not  liable  to  ambi- 
guity firom  its  more  general  usage  in  a  different  signification^  an4 
we  therefore  prefer  that  of  arsis  as  short  and  intelligible,  but  per- 
haps that  of  ictus  metricus,  or  simply  ictus,  is  still  more  unexcep- 
tionable, being  free  from  the  cavils  which  might  be  raised  to  tha 
term  accent  as  ambiguous,  or  arsis  as  disputable.  R&o. 
'  ^  It  is  mof e  easy  fpr  a  mufics^l  ear  %q  understand|  thaafor  us  to 

express^ 
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third  ia  thesis ;  when  put  for  a  Trochee  its  first  is  in  arsis,  and 
and  tu'O  last  in  thesis,  [n  scanning  a  dactylic  verse^  the  first 
syllable  of  the  dact}i  is  in  arsis^  the  two  last  in  thesis^  or  if  a 
spondee  is  put  for  a  dactyl^  the  first  syllable  is  io  arsis,  and  the 
last  in  thesis,  but  in  scanning  Anapasstic  verse,  the  two  first  sylr 
lables  of  the  Anapaest,  or  the  first  of  the  spondee,  are  in  thesis^ 
and  the  last  in  arsis ;  if  a  dactyl  is  used  for  a  spondee,  the  arsis  is 
on  th^  first  of  the  short  syllables.  We  may  obserye  that  in  all 
these  cases  where  the  original  foot  consists  of  a  Ipng  and  short 
fiyllable^  or  syllables,  the  natural  place  of  the  arsis,  is  on  the 
long  syllabify  but  where  the  syllables  are  all  long,  as  in  a  spon- 
dee, or  all  short,  as  in  a  tribrach*  or  where'  feet  combined  of 
long  and  sliort  syllables,  are  substituted  for  the  regular  feetj^ 
as  in  the  case  of  a  dactyl  in  Iambic,  or  Anapasstic,  or  an 
Anapxst  in  Trochaic  metre,  it  will  conform  to  the  nature  of 
the  metre  in  which  that  foot  occurs.  In  the  compound  feet 
the^arsis  will  still  preserve  its  place.  Thus  in  the  Chpriambusj) 
%\hich  is  compounded  of  the  Trochee  and  Iambus,  the  incipient 
and  final  long  syllables  are  in  arsis,  the  two  intermediate  short 
ones  in  thesis,  according  to  the  natural  places  of  the  arsis  and 
thesis  in  the  simple  feet,  ^  <^  t->  JL-  In  theAntispastus,  iivhich 
is  compounded  of  the  Iambic  and  Trochee,  the  incipient  and 
final  short  syllables  are  in  thesis,  and  the  two  intermediate  long 
ones  in  arsis,  v-'  — ^'  — '  o.  And  if  the  Iambic  is  resolved  iqto 
a  tribrach,  or  dactyl,  the  first  and  third  syllables  are  in  thesis,  and 
the  second  in  arsis,  or  if  into  an  anapaest  the  two  fir^  ai?e  in 
Uiesis,  and  the  third  or  long  one  in  arsis.  Io  like  manner  H  the. 
Trochee  is  resolved  into  a  tribrach,  or  anapi&st^  the  arsis  will 
still  be  on  the  first  syllable,  as  in  the  case  of  rMolutiony  (rf 
the  uncompouiided  feet.  But  it  often  happens  tilat  the  piac^ 
of  the  antispast  is  supplied  by  a  double  Iaml>ie>  in  \vfaicb  cafW> 
if  a  tribrach  or  dactyl  is  put  lor  the  Iambic,  the  arsis  is,  as  be^ 
fore,  on  the  second,  if  an  anapaDst,  on  the  third  syllable  of  tihe 
substituted  foot.     From  what  we  have  said^  vie  hope  it  id  saf* 

express^  tvhi/  the  ictus  falls  on  the  middle,  rather  than  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  a  tribrach  or  tlactvl  in  Iambic,  and  of  a  dactyl  in  Anapaestic 
yerse.  The  most  intelligible  reason  we  can  assign  is>  that  m  th^ 
tribrach  or  dactyl,  the  two  short  aylJables.  are  put  for  onei  long,  and! 
therefore  the  tone  of  tlie  long  syllable  for  which  they  are  sub« 
stituted,  is  given  as  soon  as  possible;  because  ifthe  i.ctu$  were  on 
the  last,  short  syllable  of  the  ti^ibrach  or  dactyl,  it  would  make  it 
sound  like  an  anapaest  or  cretic.  Combiaing  this  note  with  our 
subsequent  observations  in  the  text,  the  force  of  the  argument  wil}^ 
we  trust,  be  sufficiently  comprehended,  even  by  those,  whq  have 
|iot  paid  deep  attention  to  these  niceties.    Jletf. 

ficientlj 
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ficientlj  intelligible  that  the  arsis  or  ictus  cantiot  fall  ob  a  final 
short  syllable  of  any  foot ;  but  as  that  syllable  on  which  it  falls 
is  necessarily  pronounced  with  a  greater  stress  of  voice,  when  it 
falls  on  the  incipient  short  syllable  of  a  foot,  it  will  have  the 
power  to  make  that  syllable  long,  or  if  it  foils  on  a  naturally 
long  syllable,  it  may  even  make  that  syllable  longer,  a  circum-  * 
flitance  which  as  it  materially  tends  to  elucidate  some  apparent 
metrical  anomalies^  we  shall  discuss,  or  at  least  touch  upon^ 
before  we  close  this  ^rticle^  but  we  think  we  shall  still  better 
prepare  our  readers  for  it  by  introducing  here  a  spefziaien  of  Dr. 
Maltby's  wcwk^ 

*^  Arseosy  sive  Casurce,  vis  apud  Homerum. 
Sed  de  his  hactenus,  nobis  potius  res  esf  cum  versibus  Heroicis,  ubi 
in  primain  pedis  syllabam  ictus  metricus  proculdubio  cadit ;  et  cum 
Arsi  omnium  consensu  convenit  •.  Ubicunque  vero  hoc  fieret,  ibi 
yox  intendebatur,  et  mora  qusedam  in  pronjintianda  obtiQgebat. 
jQuod  si  in  tali  loco  syllaba  natura  brevis  ]ocaretur,  cum  acriore 
^uadam  et  incitatiore  vi  proferretur,  evadebat  longa.  In  quibus 
autem  locis  vocis  inten^o  major,  et  mora  in  eiibrenda  syllaba  longior, 
in  illis  istiusmodi  eSectum  prcBcipue  etjrequentitis  conspici  credibile 
est.  Hoc  nonnunquam  evenit  in  prima  versus  syllaba ;  saepius  autem 
in  medio  versus,  ubi  vox  ita  diyiditur,  ut  in  syllabam  a  reliqua  voce 
guasi  abscissam  metricus  ictus  cadat.  CcBsura  nomen  inde  obtinuit : 
B^d  causbam  unde  Caesura  vim  suam  adepta  sit  brevem  syllabam 
producendi,  nullam  aliam  esse  contendo,  quam  quae  in  versus  sta- 
dm  initio  eundem  effectum  generet.  Msec  vero  icttis  metrici  sire 
Arseos  efficientia  in  versibus  tantum  Heroicis,  prsecipue  vero  Ho« 
ineri,  discernitur.  Est  profecto  ubi  ante  unicam  literam  ^  apud 
(scriptores  Dramaticos  vocalis  brevis  ita  producatur  ;  cujus  ideo  suo 
IB  loco  mentio  fiet. 

**  Nunc  pauca  recenseamus  exempla  syllabarum  per  Arsin  in 
Homero  productarum,  quarum  nonnuUa  in  Annotationibus  a4 
Thesaurum  tetigi.  Vid.Ind.  v.  Arsis." 

*'  ^Xs  ycaoiywire  xof^iffal  re  jw,e,  Jos  rs  /xot  tW^rar."   //.  E.  35. 9»  • 

^*  SiTwj^ey^o^a  HS  6aj<TovaX.i^Xo«  TEjj^ea  06»7i/'     M.  26« 

'ZjS(poqiri  wituvdx,  ri  pUv  ^vei  aXKa.  Se  tf&kjsi**  Od-  7«  H9* 
E^/tovos- ^£/3Xa)7oj /3ow  gIvoTo  Tsrsyx^^'"     /*.  423. 
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*  By  the  arri»  and  ictud  metricus  we  constantly  mean  one  and 
the  same  thing,  as  the  immortal  Bentley  did  before  U8«  .  Tliey  must 
always  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  e^ccept  by  those  who  suppose 
with  Hare,  Foster,  and  a  few  of  the  early  grammarians,  that  the 
anria  iras  tibe  siknt  delation  of  the  foot,  the  thesis  the  depression, 
or  beaU  which  maijked  the  time,  and  which  according  to  them.. 
ippould  be  tbeiictus^    W«  harre  already  alluded  to  this  in  a  former 
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**  Nulla  alia  de  causa  ortum  puto  quod  prima  inpnepositioae  JmI 
porrigatur,  II.  A.  135.  Similiter  forsan  in  'A1ro^^*;l>»J  A.  36.  et  ubi- 
cunque  prima  vocis  syllaba  in  Arsi  locatur.— -Age  vero,  ponamus 
ftlia^  ubi  Arsis  in  Caesuram,  que  Tocaturi  incidat : 

*' *AfAJfi  S'  S§' oifAotaT /SaXar'  aHyiia  6uaayoi(y(raif  (nam  tecte  du* 
jflicari  tr,  sicuti  in  editt.  exstat,  dubitarim.J  E.  738. 
^''  Ovr€  SeflifySiWe^  ristrT  ivv  IxivJIou  Bvpqcav,''     O.  99» 
*'  KXa/ovT*  Xi^icar  «oXggs  S'  «/A<p  ai57ov  IraTpoi.'*     T.  5» 
^^  ^rct^B  Kara  qlvuh,  tvx  hi  y(j^i)S  e/A^sSof  wn»       lb.  39* 
'^  07  T6  xwCgfvtirai,  xai  ex»^v  oiw'a  vnm**'     lb.  43. 

•  •'  'AT^e/JVT,  5  ag'  T*  ToS*  cy*(por£§oiffiv  agewv."    66. 

«  'H/ixaTi  ToT,  or* 60,  89,  98. 

**  BavSe  re  xal  BoXiF  rm'kiids.ura  rexva  IToJa^VTjf .*'     400. 
**  Ai;v  *Xof  £rXa)7o  V  6  J  «§«  X^a/ffJy  fjLEVsaivcoy»**     S67» 

'^  Nai/Xo5(;ov  ss  T^lfjuavaif  Kotl  ris  0c w  iyeiwidvei/ev,"     Od.  x.  141  • 
''  OvX^y,  rijv  ^OTg'  ptf  fft}^  riXaffs  \bvkS  o^oTflu^     (p»  2 19« 

*'  Pdstremo  adferantur  syllabae  breves  products?^  neque  in  initio 
versus  neque  in  Cssura. 

''  T<y  /mIv  aq  i^oppoi  %qoh  "IXiov  airoveovloJ'^     T.  313. 
**  Mwis-riggy  $*  6v  yy/i  wra^/otgreTk  aTrovscifylM/'     2.  27- 

^  Tlii^oLTOLi  avitpeXo^  (sic  enirn  scribi  debebat)  Xgvx^  J*  6V4 

^  Kal  ra  fji^h  enlAX<x  ^avroc  iiTfMotqaHo  iai^c^,^     j^,  434. 
**  Tg/^8<Tai  Ttoriovlxtf  end  xe  t*^  fiTTroTrgiTTKny.''     ctf.  ?• 

To  tliis  chapter  is  subjoined  a  long  note,  containing  some  re* 
j{iarks*on  Professor  Dunbar's  Greek  Prosody,  \\ith  some,  and 
those  the  main  parts  of  which.  Dr.  Maltby  fully  coincides,  whiles 
others  meet  with  decided,  though  liberally  expressed,  and,  W€v 
need  hardly  add,  just  animadversion.  Tlie  note  itself,  especially 
with  (he  notes  upon  k,  is  too  long  for  insertion,  but  we  gladly 
present  our  readers  with  its  conclusion,  both  from  respect  to  Dr« 
Maltby  and  the  learned  Professor,  and  because  it  will  greatly 
tend  to  elucidate  our  preceding  and  subsequent  remarks, 

^  Equidem  confido  fere,  [y  ^Jbre^  at  haec  a  me  disputata,  non 
arroganter  et  uspere,  sed  libere  (uti  omnes  decet  qui  in  rebUs  di!^ 
^ciles  explicatus  habentibus,  quid  sit  siliiillimum  veri,  perscrutan* 
tur)  Dunbarus  •  vaw  baud  moleste  ferat.  Operis  ixiterea  docti  et 
iiigeniosi  specimen  si  protulero,  gratiam  apud  nostrates  saltern  mm 
initurum  scio. 

*<  In  hexameter  verse,  the  ictus  or  arsis  is  always  upon  tiie  first 
arllable  of  the  foot.  Though  we  have  no  other  data  to  guide  ua 
in  the  pronunciati<HX  of  this  species  of  verst^  it  appears  almost  cep* 

tain 
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tsiin  that  the  first  syllable  of  every  foot  must  haVe  been  pronounced, 
^th  the  rising  inflection,  and  consequent  swell  of  the  voice,  t9 
give  melody  to  the  verse ;  and  that,  even  though  the  syllable  wa<. 
naturally  short,  such  an  increase  of  time  was  thereby  given  to  il^ 
as  to  make  it  long  in  the  recitation.  Upon  what  other  principle' 
can  we  account  for  the  lengthening  of  those  short  cassural  sylia* 
bles  that  occur  so  frequently  in  Homer  ?  It  is  not  from  their  oc-« 
currence  in  any  particular  place ;  for  they  stre  to  be  found  at  tho 
conunencement  of  almost  every  foot  *.  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  pause ;  I  must  be  allowed  to  ask  upon  what 
principle  does  that  pause  depend  ?  It  is  not  because  they  termi- 
nate particular  words  that  they  are  made  long,  but  because  thejr 
form  the  first  syllable  of  a  foot ;  which  in  consequence,  whether  at 
the  end,  at  the  beginning,  or  in  the  middle  of  ia  word,  must  hi 
pronounced  equal  in  length  to  a  syllable  naturally  long,  to  pre- 
serve the  harmony  of  the  verse*  With  what  particular  cadence 
and  accent  hexameter  verse  was  chaunted  or  sung,  we  can  never 
learn :  It  was  certainly  not  monotonous,  but  required  the  sound 
tp  be  regulated  in  such  manner  as,  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  feet,  would  make  them  most  agreeable  to  the  ear :  and  this,  1 
i^prehend,  could  only  be  done  by  giving  a  particular  tone  or  swell 
to  the  first  syllable.  Upon  this  principle  depends  the  lengthening 
of  all  ca^surd  syllables,  as  well  vowels  and  dipthongs  as  short  sylla- 
jbles.  Upon  it  also  depends,  what  has,  I  imagine,  hitherto  escaped 
observation,  the  lengthening  of  many  short  syllables  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  in  the  middle  of  words ;  a  circumstance  which  has  per- 
plexed grammarians  exceedingly,  and  obliged  them  to  have  re* 
course  to  expedients  to  support  the  metre,  whiph  led  to  a  corrupt* 
tion  of  the  language."    P.  24<,  &c. 

Such  are  the  observations  of  Dr.  Maltby  and  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor on  this  important  and  hitherto  perplexed  subject.  We 
flhall  now  redeem  the  promise  we  hiade  at  the  commencement 
pf  these  extracts,  by  subjoining  a  few  more  remarks  of  our  own. 

We  stated,  p.  461,  that  when  the  arsis  fell  on  an  incipient  short 
syllable  of  a  foot^  it  would  have  the  power  to  make  that  syllable 
long.  \Ve  wish  to  explain  this  a  little  further^  Jn  hexameter 
verscj  it  falls  always  oh  the  incipient  syllable  of  each  foot,  and 
therefore  if  that;  syllable  be  naturally  short,  it  not  only  may,  but 
must  thereby  be  made  long.  For  no. foot  in  an  hexameter  verse 
can  begin  with  a  short  syllable^  and  we  must,  therefore,  (taking 
for  granted  that  the  passage  is  genuine,  and  the  authority  of  the 
poet  indisputable)  admit  the  short  syllable  to  be  lengthened 
either  by  the  ictus  or  some  other  cause.  Now  if  we  find  on  the 
one  hand^  that  exclusively  of  the  ictus^  we  can  meet  m  ith  no  sin* 


tmm^m 


♦  The  Professor  would  have  expressed  himself  more  clearly  had 
|ie  fttd;  at  the  cdnuaenc^ittettt  of  1^  foot  in  every  place.    Revn 
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^]e  adequate  cause^  but  are  obliged  to  shift  our  ground^  and  fitil  . 
fresh  expedients  as  often  as  we  meet  with  freish  instances  of  short 
syllables,  sometimes  having  recourse  to  caesura,  sometimes  to  an 
aspirate^  sometimes  to  doubling  a  consonant,  sometimes  to  in« 
serting  a  vowel,  sometimes  to  transposing  a  letter  in  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and  if  on  the  other  hand  we  find  that  the  ictus  alone  vrill 
in  all  cases  give  a  substantial  and  invariable  cause  for  the  effect 
produced ;  the  short  sellable  so  lengthened^  being  invariably  that 
on  which  the  ictus  is  placed^  there  cannot  remain  a  question,  but 
that  the  ictus,  in  hexameter  verse,  must  lengthen  a  naturally 
short  syllable.  Thus  the  first  sellable  in  &7reilfi,  when  it  has  the 
ictus  on  it,  for  instance  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse,  cannot  bei 
short.  This^  however,  arises  only  from  the  nature  of  the  verse, 
in  which  the  only  admissible  feet  being  dactyls  and  spondeesi, 
no  foot  can  begin  with  a  short  syllable.  But  in  the  trochaic 
metre,  where  the  ictus  is  still  on  the  first  syllable  of  each  footj 
it  will  net  make  the  incipient  syllable  of  a  tribrach  long,  for  then 
a  tribrach  in  the  first  place,  would  be  no  longer  eqinvateat  to  n 
trochee,  but  to  a  dactyl. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  extend  the  doctrine  of  die  ictui 
beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  Dr.  Maltby,  who  confines  it 
to  Heroic,  and  principally  to  Homeric  verse,  and  expressly  ex* 
cludes.it  from  dramatic^  except  in  the  case  of  the  letter  q.  We 
think,  however,  we  can  account  for  some  very-difficult  anomaliea 
in  the  Tragic  writers  by  the  adoption  of  this  principle.  For 
instance,  in  those  passages  which  ba?e  excked  so  much  ^o&tro^^ 
H^rsy  among  critics  in  j£schyluv 

Sept.  Th.  488.  Ed.  Pom. 
'  ^  ria^firvoTrarof  ^K^its  0  Si  rmmr^  dm^^    Ibid.  547. 
Oi  Va/  rsKsaa,  rrniS*  o(fiv  ldg8>i/»M^y.''     Choeph*  927# 
*Ogoi  KovTv  avoivioy  SyyOsjw  SQOtrS/*    SfuppL  179* 

In  all  these  cases  the  ictus  is  on '  the  naturally  short  syllable^ 
and  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  cause  of  its  being  lengthened. 
So  again  in  Anapaestic  metrcji 

•'  E*xU(Wtfi."  '      Pr.  Fina.  1085, 

In  all  these  instances  we  can  assign,  the  same  simple^  intelli- 
gible, and  invariable  cause  for  the  same  effect ;  and  if  no  otheif 
cause  so  simple,  so  intelUgiblej  so  invariable,  can  be  adduced^  wt 
cannot  surely  hesitate  to  admit  the  power  of  the  ictus  into  dra- 
matic poetry,  in  other  cases  alsoj  besides  Ae  universally  ackaow^ 
ledged  one  of  the  letter  $; 

£ven  with  respect  to  the  passage^  w^  hmm  dieiNfy  kiatanceA 

from 
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IromThtocrituSy  p.  457*  in  which  the  first  J)y liable  in  koXos  is  both, 
long  and  short  in  the  same  line^  we  may  remark  that  the  ictus 
falls  on  the  long  syllable ;  and  we  may  farther  remark,  that  whea 
Theocritus  uses  the  same  word  twice  in  the  same  line,  where  the 
ictus  does  not  fall  on  the  first  syllable,  he  uses  it  in  both  ia- 
«tances  short. 

^'  Tms  ioiiakas  fraQuKBinra,  nmkov  xftXov  ^/xsr  Ifmaxsv.** 

IdkYUL  73. 

Having  thus,  .we  ti  ust,  satisfactorily  shewn  that  the  ictus  always 
fnat/y  and  in  some  cases  must  lengtlien  a  short  syllable  on  which, 
it  falls,  not  only  in  hexameter  verse,  but  in  all  other  kinds  of 
metre,  we  shall  just  touch  on  our  other  assertion,  that  when  it 
falls  op  a  long  syllable  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  it  longer.  But 
as  we  hope  we  have  now  rendered  the  subject  familiar  to  our 
readers,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  producing  the  first  ia*^ 
stance  that  occurs. 

*'  Aaay  ivaT  S1i9s(tm  voIT  Xiifov .**    Odyss.  X.  595. 

Here  the  last  syllable  in  £va;  which  ought  to  be  short  before  the 
following  vowels  is  lengthened  by  the  ictus,  just  as  the  last  syl- 
lable of  vo7i  is  lengthened  from  the  same  cause. 

We  have  so  far  transgressed  our  limits  that  we  can  only  cur« 
sorily  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  same  principle  for 
the  solution  of  apparent  anomalies  in  the  metres  of  Vii^il  and 
the  Latin  poets.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  striking, 
instance  or  two,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  diligence  and  sagacity 
of  those  who  wish  to  investigate  a  ^subject  which  we  can  venture 
to  predict  will  affoixi  both  conviction  and  entertainment. 

*^  8it  pecorl ;  apibus  quanta  experientia  parcis.'^    Georg,  i.  4« 

Here  the  last  syllable  in  pecori,  which  naturally  would  be  cut  off^ 
pot  only  maintains  its  position  but  is  even  continued  long.  On 
the  contrary,  we  find  a  long  vowel  on  which  the  ictus  does  not 
fall,  if  it  maintains  its  position  without  elision  (as  in  thecase  of 
a  Greek  long  vowel),  still  is  made  short  before  a  subsequent 
towel, 

**  Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  PeliS  Ossam.*'   Gearg,  u  281* 

mfaich  is  a  verse  remarkably  elucidating  the  property  of  the  ictus/ 
the  last  syllable  of  conati  being  neither  shortened  nor  sufFeting 
elision,  because  the  ictus  falls  on  it,  while  that  of  Pelio,  though 
to  be  considered  not  only  as  an  «;,  but  as  the  dipthong  ^y  not 
Ijaviog  the  ictus  on  it,  is  made  short.  '* 

So  again, 

^  ClamMSiiat,  t»t  Ultus^  Hyla>.  HfBkf  •qmd  igonaret.^^ 

**  Eel,  vi.  44» 

Thd 
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ThA  last  s) liable  of  the  first  H}Ia  is  long  because  it  is  sustained. 
Iiy  the  ictns^  wt  ile  that  of  the  second  is  short  because  it  has  na 
longer  that  support. 

•  In  :ill  these  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  naturally  long  vovrel  is 
eKipported,  or  made  longer  by  the  ictus,  because  when  the  ictus 
is  removed  we  find  it  follows  the  comtnou  rule  of  one  vowd. 
preceding  another,  oiut  is  made  short* 

Before  we  close  our  remarks  we  must  trespass  a  little  further 
on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  by  observing  that  when  the  ictior 
makes  a  naturally  short  vowel  long,  it  more  frequently  occurs  on 
vowels  followed  by  one  set  of  consonants  than  another,  but  oc- 
casionally upon  all.  Thus  all  the  liquids,  in  the  following  order, 
^,  X,  /x,  Y,  and  of  the  mutes  ic  in  particular,  will  be  found,  either 
in  the  same  or  different  words,  often  to  follow  the  naturally  short 
towel  ou  which  the  ictus  falls.  It  is  not,  however,  the  subse- 
quent consonant,  but  the  ictus,  which  lengthens  the  vowel,  as 
must  be  evident  from  considering  such  words  as  W^iOLyJ^'As^  where 
the  naturally  short  incipient  vowel  is  sustained  without  any  inter- 
mediate consonant,  merely  by  the  force  of  the  ictus ;  and  a  thou* 
rand  passages  in  Homer  besides  those  already  quoted,  where' 
the  vowel  is  sustained  in  case  of  an  hiatus,  from  the  same  cause. 
The  reader  may  collect  abundant  proofs  of  this  from  every  bun« 
dred  lines  of  Homer.  That  is,  he  will  find  the  lengthened  vowel 
on  which  the  ictus  falls,  more  frequently  followed  by  the  con- 
sonants we  have  mentioned^  (which,  from  their  natural  pronun- 
ciation, readily  lend  support  to  the  voice)  tlian  by  any  other ; 
but  he  will  find,  that  tS)heii  fhe  same  votvel  is  followed  jby  the 
same  consonant  without  the  ictus,  it  mil,  according  to  its  na-* 
iural  quantity^  continue  short ;  if,  therefore,  in  all  cases  where 
the  ictus  does  not  fall  it  continues  short,  and  where  it  does  fait . 
it  becomes  long,  we  surely  must  attribute  this  increase  of  quah« 
tity  to  the  ictus  alone. 

We  must  now  hasten  to  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Maltby,  and 
his  valuable  work.  If  our  suggestion  should  be  so  far  attended 
to  by  him,  as  to  induce  him  to  think  in  earnest  of  publishing  a 
Thesaurus  in  his  own  name,  we  cannot  forbear  recommendirfg 
him  to  avoid  thiit  multiplication  of  notes  upon  text,  and  note$ 
upon  notes,  which,  though  abounding  in  valuable  matter,  gives^ 
a  degree  of  heaviness  and  perplexity  to  his  present  dissertation. 
While  indted  he  had  to  comment  on  MorelFs  text  and  notes 
this  was  in  great  measure  unavoidable ;  but  it  may  be  easily 
reifiedied  in  a  future  publication,  by  incorporating  much  of  the 
matter  of  the  notes  into  the  text,  and  at  least  having  one  set 
of  notes  only«  We.  wished  to  have  added  a  specimen  from 
the  body  of  the  work,  but  we  have  already  exceeded  our 
ilsuaUlimits^  and  are  spared  the  necessity  of  doing  so  by  the 

copious 
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copious  detail  we  have  given.     We  cannot,  however,  omit  the 
final  sentences  of  Dr.  Maltby*s  concluding  observations,  whicb 
contain  rules  and  examples  for  the  quantity  of  doubtful  syl- 
lables. 

*^  Ex  lis  quae  in  posteriori  parte  observationum  horum  posuimui^ 
facile  sibi  lector  coUiget,  quantse  sit  molis  regulas  aliquas,  in  unit 
versum  veras,  de  quantitate  ancipitum  vocalium  in  Graeca  lingua 
conscribere  :  adeo  inter  se  discrepant  diversee  indolis  atque  astatic 
Poetae;  adeo  infinita  est  verborum  copia;  addo  denique  in  pei'- 
multis  locis  librariorum  inscitiae  atque  aliis  temporis  injuriis  obnoxii 
fuerunt  HeUconiadum,  qualescumque  comitea, .  Ubi  regulae  poni 
possunt,  quales  Bentleii,  Dawesii>  Porsoni  sollertia  excogitavit,  in 
evolvendis  iis  tiperam  sedulo  navent  tirones;  dein  optimorum 
]Poetarum  lectione  memoriam  simul  et  judicium  exerceant,  Illud 
tameu  in  animos  semper  revocent,-^dum  alias  leges  apud  omne» 
«mnino  Scriptores  semper  obtinent,  sicut  productiones  vocalium 
ante  duplicem,  aut  duas  consonantes,  (modo  ciim  mutis  non  con«> 
currant  liquidae)  alias  aut  servari  aut  negligi  solere,  prout  Poet» 
Epicus  aut  Dramaticus  fucrlt, — in  Tragoedia  aut  Comcedia  ver« 
satus.'^ 

<<  His  in  studiis  persequendis,  si  a  nostris  laboribus  paullo  magf^ 
adjumentl  aut  voluptatis,  quam  antea,  ceperint  ingenui  juvenei, 
tarn  saepe  ad  sera  hmina  huic  operi  curam  impendisse,  tam  saep» 
ante  exortum  solis  libros  evolvisse,  nos  minime  pcenitebit/' 

We  shall  only  add  that  the  Latinity  of  Dr.  Maltby  is,  like  his 
own  mind,  clear,  luminous,  and  correct ;  and  shall  conclude  with 
recommending  this  most  learned  and  useful  work  as  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  Greek  student,  and  fully  meriting  the  title  of 
a  Thesaurus. 


Akt.  II.  a  Voyage  to  Akyssinia^  and  Travels  into  the  in- 
terior of  that  Country,  executed  under  the  Orders  of  th^ 
British  Government,  in  the  Years  I8O9  and  1810 ;  in  which 
are  included  ari  Account  of  the  Portuguese  Settlements  on 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa^  visited  in  the  course  of  the 
Voyage;  a  concise  TSarrative  of  late  Events  in  Arabia 
Felix,  and  some  Particulars  respecting  the  Aboriginal  Afiican 
Tribes,  extendin-^from  Mozambique  to  the  Boruers  of  Egypt; 
fouether  with  Vocabularies  of  their  respective  Languages^ 
JUustrated  with  a  Map  of  Aoyssinia,  numerous  Engravings, 
and  Charts.  By  Henry  Salt,  Esq.  i\li,S,  pp.  592.  5L  5s. 
Rivingtons.  IS  14. 

Although  this  work  throws  very  little  new  light  either 
on  the  ancient  history  or  present  state  of  Abyssinia,  yet  we  were 
^^arried  through  its  numerous  pages  with  a  qouiidexable  degree 
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of  pleasure^  and  felt  our  sympathies  occasionally  roused  to  a 
bigh  pitch  in  the  various  fortunes  of  its  adventurous  author.  Mr* 
Salt  tells  his  story  modestly>  with  every  mark  of  good  faith ;  and 
if  be  does  not  astonish  u»  w  ith  wonders^  it  is  rather  because 
there  \rcre  no  marvels  to  discover,  than  that  he  did  not  make 
cvefy  exertion  to  see  them.  With  respect  to  his  predecessors  at 
large,  \\e  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  he  is  deficient  in  caa* 
dour,  or  unwilling  upon  the  whole  to  allow  them  their  full  tri- 
bute of  applause :  and  even  in  his  strictures  on  Bruce,  by  far 
the  most  distinguished  of  these,  be  adds  more  than  he  takes 
away  of  general  credibility  and  of  reputation  for  accurate 
retiearch.  After  having  aketclied  ihe  route  which  our  author 
followed,  we  will  endeavour  to  bring  into  a  narrow  view  tho 
matters  at  issue  between  him  and  Mr.  Bruce ;  thus  securing  to 
ourselves  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  our  readers,  every 
thing  of  consequence  by  which  Mr.  Salt  has  either  improved  or 
extended  our  knowledge,  relative  to  eastern  Africa. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1809,  Mr.  Salt,  having  taken 
charge  of  some  presents,  and  a  letter  from  his  Majesty,  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  embarked  on  board  the  Mar.ian^ 
a  nierchant  vessel,  cotunmnded  by  Captain  Thomas  Weather- 
.liead ;  but  owing  to  foul  winds,  it  was  not  until  the  2d  of  March 
that  they  finally  cleared  the  English  Channel,  in  company  witb 
a  Brazil  convoy)  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Smith  of  the 
Brilliant*  On  the  10th  they  reached  the  island  of  Madeira,  where 
nothing  particular  occurred;  and  in  ten  days  more,  they  found 
themselves  at  anchor  in  Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
T4r.  Salt  was  politely  received  by  the  Governor,  Lord  Caledon^ 
with  whose  society,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  people  in  genera)> 
be  seem^i  to  have  be^  very  much  gratified. 

"  Among  all  the  foreign  colpnies  that  I  have  visited,"  gajgs  he, 
*^  I  have  found  no  residence  so  agreeable  as  the  Cape*  The  neat* 
hess  and  conveniency  of  the  houses,  the  salobritjr  of  the  cMmate, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  make  Cape  Tawn, 
except  during  the  prevalencef  of  the  southi>east  winds,  a  nost-de- 
ftirahle  place  of  abode ;  and  the  beautiful  rides  and  well-sheltered 
country  residences  in  the  neighbourhood,  render  the  a^oioing 
country  always  delightful-  To  a  person  ppssessiog  a  taste  for  the 
sublime,  the  scenery  here  could  not  fail  to  interest;  if  fond  of 
plants,  the  infinite  variety  of  species  found  close  even  to  the  town, 
woulcl  afford  him  endless  amusement ;  and  if  inclined  to  the  charms 
of  social  intercourse,  he  might  at  this  time  have  been^ gratified  by 
mixing  in  a  society  perhaps  equal  to  any  in  England,  excepting 
that  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  highly  polished  circles  of  our 
matropoHs.  The  Dutch  seem  desirous  generally  lo  associate  wtMi 
the  English,  and  when  they  find  a  person  willing  to  do  justice  to 
their  character,  and  to  conibrm  to  their  numners,  they  seldom  fail 
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to  dierish  hit  acquaintaocey  and  to  treat  him  with  dittiBgiiished 
attention*  The  best  infonoed  are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  gr^at 
improvements  made  in  the  colony  by  the  English^  since  they  have 
had  possession  of  it,  and  appear  anxious,  by  placing  their  sons  ih 
our  army  and  navy,  and  by  marrying  their  daughters  to  our  coun- 
trjrmen,  to  cement  the  bond  of  union  that  subsists  between  th# 
two  nations.  The  women  of  the  Cape  are  most  of  them  pretty, 
and  very  pleasing  in  their  manners ;  and  there  is  a  freedom  of  in* 
tercourse  allowed  them  in  society,  which  renders  their  company 
peculiarly  attractive.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  country  excur- 
sions better  conducted  than  in  this  colony.  The  climate,  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  from  the  mildness  of  its  temperature,  i» 
particularly  adapted  to  partiea  of  this  description,  and  the  lively 
tpirit  which  characterizes  the  younger  females,  it  on  no  occasion 
raewn  to  greater  advantage.  Sometimes  eight  or  ten  ladies,  and 
as  many  gentlemen,  start  on  horseback  at  the  break  of  day,  aad 
i^de  sue  or  seven  miles  to  one  of  the  country  seats  before!  breakfiwt^ 
and  afterwards  remount  their  horses,  extend  their  excursions,  dine 
at  the  house  of  another  friend,  and,  without  the  slightest,  appear* 
ance  of  fatigue,  conclude  the  evening  with  a  dance.*'     P.  6. 

As  to  the  commercial  and  political  ^ifFairs  of  the  colony,  Mr. 
Sidt  purposely  abstains  from  entering  into  lengthened  details. 
He  mentions,  in  general  terms,  that  great  improvement  hat 
taken  place  in  almost  every  department.    Tlie  revenue  arising 
frcrni  foreign  trade  has  since  1 802,  the  date  of  his  former  visit, 
been  nearly  doubled.    Agriculture  is  daily  extending  its  benefits ; 
land  has  become  more  valuable ;  and  considerable  alterations 
for  the  better  have  been  introduced,  with  respect  to  the  imple* 
meats  of  husbandry,  and  the  general  mode  of  cultivating  the 
ground.    The  English  plough  is  now  in  use,  the  Spanish  breed 
of  aheep,  which  proves  extremely  advantageous,  is:  rapidly  in* 
creasing ;  and  the  manner  of  dressing  the  vines  which  is  prao^ 
ticed  on  the  Rhine,  has  been  adopted  in  some  of  the  vintages 
with  success.    It  appears,  however^  that  mothers  are  not  quite 
to  successfal  in  rearing  th^ir  offspring,  as  there  still  prevails  such 
an  extraordinary  fatality  among  children  as  to  prevent  the  popu* 
lation  from  enlarging;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  every  class 
of  the  inhabitants^  the  males  exceed  the  females  by  a  consider- 
able proportion ;  the  surplus  on  the  side  of  the  former  amount* 
iqj^  altogether  to  l600. 

JSarly  in  August  our  traveller  left  the  Cape,  with  the  in  ten-* 
tion  of  exploring  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  eastern  coasts 
of  Africa,  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  made  Idnd  (ac« 
cordiiig  to  the  sea  phrase)  between  Capes  Corrieqtes  and  St.  Se« 
bastian*  Having  set  out,  in  company  with  the  first  mate,  to 
look  for  the  harbour  and  town  of  Sofala,  he  fell  in  with  some 
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of  die  natives  of  that  inhospitable  fthore.  Tbese  savages^  (oially 
destitute  of  all  rlotliing  except  a  thick  coat  of  mud^  exhibited 
very  little  affection  or  contidence  towards  their  European  visitor?: 
To  induce  them  to  come  to  a  conference,  the  English  party 
^mded  to  their  canoes,  hoisted  a  white  handkerchief  by  way  of 
11ag>  and  placed  in  them  a  coarse  knife  and  some  biscuits,  as 
tokens  of  friendship ;  but  every  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Avily 
ilfricans,  proved  altogether  fruitless*  for  as  long  as  our  country- 
men  remauied  in  sight,  the  handkerchief  atid  biscuits  were  not 
xemo\ed.  Going  a  little  faither  along  sbore^  they  perceived  more 
canoes  afloat,  all  tilled  with  natives^  but  before  they  coald  ap* 
proacb  iheui,  the  latter  jumped. out  and  drew  their  vessels  up 
the  beacb.  The  chief,  as  he  was  conceived  to  be  frono  bis 
wearing  a  pitee  of  blue  cloth  over  his  shoulders,  and*  a  covering 
on  his  head,  w  alked  leisurely  from  the  water  side,  while  the  rest 
,VKere  busily  employifd  in  removing  some  bundles  out  of  their 
eanoes. 

"  Being  within  hail,"  says  our  author,  "  we  hoisted  ,]E^nglisb 
colours,  waved  our  hankerchiefe,  and  called  out  to  them,  in  Por- 
tuguese and  Arabic,  sot  to  be  alarmed,  as  our  intentions  were 
friendly :  they  seemed  partly  to  understand  us,  but  appeared  to  gxv^ 
little  credit  to  our  professions,  for,  instead  of  inviting  us  on  diore, 
they  brandished  their  spears^  drew  their  arrows  to  the  head,  tore 
the  branches  wildly  from  the  trees,  and  performed  other  strange 
antics,  prelty  obviously  with  tlie  view  of  forbidding  our  approach ; 
at  the  same  time  jabbering  most  vociferously  in  their  native  jargon, 
and  making  motions  to  us  to  be  gone.  We  repeatedly  questioned 
them  where  Sofala  lay,  but  could  get  no  intelligible  answer.  While 
this  was  passing,  two  of  these  natives  boldly  walked  down  to  their 
canoes  (which  were  within  close  pistol  shot)  and  took  out  their 
war  caps  and  other  ornaments  with'  which  they  equipped  them- 
selves. They  afterwards,  to  exhibit  their  skill,  shot  their  arrows 
sideways  along  the  beach  as  at  a  mark,  making  the  whole  time  a 
variety  pf  curious  gestures.  Finding  it  useless  to  wait  longer,  we 
departed ;  but  first  gave  them  three  cheers,  and  fired  a  pistol  in 
the  air,  to  see  what  effect  it  would  have  on  their  courage.  This 
only  redoubled  their  savage  merriment:  they  shoiSited  in  return, 
junaped  and  skipped  abo^^t,  and  ran  madly  along  the  beach,  ex« 
pressing  a  kind  of  admiration  rather  than  dread  of  our  fire 
arms-'  P.  16.  '    "  ,       !     .  .  . 

Mr.  Salt  was  polite!^  received  at  Mosambique  by  thegovemoo 
who  had  just  arrived  in  the  settlement  from  Portugal ;  dined 
y»  ill)  bis  Kxcellency  on  ricei  which  w  as-  remarkably  fine,  and  on 
biead  which  was  extetdiiigly  white  and  pipbitable;  when,  in 
compliment  to  the  English,  a  toast  was  given  to  the  health  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  English  of  couisa 
retuined  the  courtesy  by  diinkiiig  a  glass  to  the  Prince  R^ent 
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pF  Pprtugal.     DiDiier  being  over,  they  retired  to  another  apart- 
ment, where  tea  and  coffee  was  set  out  in  a  splendid  iservice  of 
pure  gold  from  Sena,  of  excellent  workmanship,  executed  by 
the  Banaians  resident  on  the  island.    The  English  travellers  at* 
tended  the  governor  to  Mesuril,  where  there  is  a  country  rest* 
dence  for  that  representative  pf  Portuguese  Majesty,  and  spent 
with  him  a  few  agreeable  days.     At  the  house  of  one  of  the 
planters  in  that  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Salt  met  with  a  few  natii^e 
merchants  from  the  interior,  called  Monjou,  who  had  come  down 
to  the  coast  with  a  cafila  of  slaves  (chiefly  females)  together 
with  gold  and  elephants  teeth,  for  sale.    Owing  to  the  indistinct* 
jiess  peculiar  to  savages,  it  was  impossible  to  make  out  from 
their  answers,  either  the  distance  tliey  had  travelled,  or  the  pre* 
cise  direction  in  which  they  had  moved.    Some  of  them  said 
they  had  been  three  months  on  their  way,  others  two,  and  a 
third. set  admitted  that  the  journey  might  be  accomplished  in  one 
mouth  and  a  half,  allowing  for  days  of  rest.    The  Monjou  are 
jfiegroes  of  the  ugliest  descriptif)n,  having  higli  cheek  bones, 
thick  lips,  small  knots  of  woolly  hair,  like  pepper  corns,  ou, 
ffceir  beadsi,  and  skins  of  a  deep  shining  black.    Their  weapons 
were  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  they  were  found  to  supply  them-» 
selves  with  fire  by  rubbing  briskly  together  two  pieces  of  wood, 
delighted  with  the  baubles  which  the  Portuguese  spread  out 
before  them,  they  bartered  for  a  trifle  the  valuable  commodities 
Kiib  which  they  had  crossed  the  desert. 

The  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa 
bave  already  sunk  almost  to  the  lowest  ebb,  whether  we  esti^ 
mate  their  consecjuence  to  the  mother  country  or  the  means 
which  they  a^brd  of  comfort  or  opulence  to  the  colonist^  them- 
selves.  1  he  exchequer  at  Lisbon  has  long  ceased  to  derive  any 
pf  its  supplies  from  the  lands  beyond  the  Cape ;  while  all  the 
magnificence  of  the  "  Viceroy  of  Eastern  Africa"  is  now  kept 
up  ou  7bi}\,^  year,  the  revenue  of  the  Bishop  beingabout  ninety 
pounds,  and  that  of  the  military  officers  varying  from  one  shillinig 
'(I  day  to  two  shillings  and  two  pence.  This  little,  moreover,  is 
held  on. a  very  precarious  tenure,  being  at  the  mercy  of  the 
M.akooa,  a  ix^  of  savages  on  the  one  ham},  and  of  the  British 
cruisers  on  the  others  whensoever  the  politics  of  Europe  shall 
direct  ojur  fu^ms  against  Porti^U  These  Makooa,  it  appears, 
are  very  forn^idable  and  very  troublesome  neighbours,  for  not 
more,  than  three  yea^s  before  Ma  Salt  was  at  Mesuril,  tiiey  bad 
driven  the  Portuguese  (ron^tbe  field  of  battle,  destroyed  their 
plantation^,^.  pienetrated  even  into  the  fort,  where  they  threw 
^own  the  imageof  St-  John  which  was  in  the  chapel,  plundered. 
another  cbapef  adjoining  the  governoient  house,  and;  converte.4 
tiie  priest's  dress  in  which  be  celebrates  mass,  into  a  habit  of 
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ceremony  for  their  chief.    Indeed  the  time  cannot  be  ht  db- 
tant>  when  the  sovereignty  of  these  regions  shall  fall  from  the 
feeble  hands  of  their  present  masters ;  and  if  we  retain  die  isles 
of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  find  it  expedient  to  enconn^e  an 
extention  of  trade  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  will  naturally 
follow  that  no  foreign  power  but  the  British  will  be  recognized 
from  Molembo  Bay  to  Gardafui.     Perhaps  we  have  already 
sufficiently  extended  the  colonial  system,  and  sulnected  ourselves 
more  than  is  quite  desirable  to  that  minute  subdivision  of  our 
strength  to  which  the  colonial  system  necessarily  leads;   on 
^'hich  account  it  is  highly  probable  that  our  government  will 
not  any  farther  exercise  their  authority,  than  may  be  found  re- 
quisite for  enforcing  the  complete  abolition  of  slavery  along  the 
coast.     At  all  events,  the  present  rulers  of  Mosambique  and  its 
dependencies,  will  soon  preserve  nothing  of  their  conquests  in 
.Africa  but  the  painful  remembrance  of  the  blood  which  they 
cost,  and  of  the  cruelties  by  which  they  were  secured ;   and 
while  the  successors  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro  are  struggling  with 
the  rising  spirit  of  liberty,  and  find  themselves  compelled  to  put 
forth  the  residue  of  their  exhausted  strength,  to  prop  their  de- 
clining power  in  the  west,  the  descendants  of  Francb  Baretto 
are  doomed  to  behold  the  fabric  which  he  raised  at  so  great  an 
-expence  in  the  east,  gradually  falling  to  the  ground  from  its  own 
inherent  weakness. 

On  tlie  1 6th  of  September  the  Marian  sailed  from  Mosam* 
bique,  and  coasting  along  the  African  shore,  arrived  on  the  Sd 
of  October  at  Aden-  Of  the  whole  course,  from  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  to  the  Red  Sea,  Mr.  Salt  has  given  a  nautical 
journal,  which,  from  its  extreme  minutenQ9S  and  accuracy,  must 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  future  navigators.  Aden  presents  to 
ihe  traveller,  amid  the  desolation  which  every  where  meets  his 
eyes,  a  few  £nc  remains  of  its  ancient  splendour.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  a  line  of  cisterns,  situated  on  the  north* 
\w?st  side  of  the  town,  three  of  which  are  full  eighty  feet  square, 
and  proportionally  deep,  all  excavated  out  of  .die  solid  rock, 
and  lined  with  a  thick  coat  of  line  stucco,  which  externally 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  marbici  A  broad  aqueduct  may 
still  be  traced,  by  which  the  water  vvas  formerly  brought  to  these 
cisterns  from  the  mountains  above.  Higher  up  there  is  another 
still  eutire,  which  at  the  time  our  author  visited  Aden,  was  partly 
filled  with  water.  In  front  of  it  extends  a  handsome  terrace,  for- 
merly covered  with  stucco,  and  behind  it  arise  some  immense 
masses  of  granite,  which  being  in  some  parts  perpendicular,  and 
in  others  overhanging  the  cistern,  form  during  the  hot  weather 
a  most  delightful  retreat.  On' the  steep  and  craggy  mountains 
which  protect  the  city  on  the  north  and  west,  are  some  ancient 
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towers  erected  by  the  Turks ;  tlie  appearance  of  which  hating 
inspired  Mr.  Salt  with  a  great  desire  to  examine  into  their  archi*- 
tecture^  and  to  search  for  inscriptions^  he  set  out  on  thi^ 
arduous  enterprise  the  second  day  after  he  landed. 

**  The  road/*  says  he,  **  is  extremely  steep,  and  much  incom-* 
moded  by  loose  stones  and  pieces  of  rock,  so  that  it  was  not  lon^ 
before  our  resolution  was  severely  put  to  the  test.  Afler  surmount- 
ing the  first  difficulty,  we  came  to  a  deep  gully,  in  which  we  found 
two  or  three  small  pits  of  rain  water,  some  trees,  and  a  feW 
straggling  goats.  After  traversing  this  gully,  another  steep  pre^ 
sented  itself,  which  took  us  up  to  a  ragged  plain  about  a  mile  In 
extent,  which,  though  at  this  time  parched  up,  affords,  after  the; 
rains,  sustenance  enough  for  a  considerable  number  of  goats^ 
Beyond,  this  the  ascent  became  so  abrupt  that  our  guide  assured  u^ 
it  was  inaccessible;  notwithstanding  whicli  we  persisted  in  ad- 
vancing, and  at  last^  after  great  exeftion,  reached  one  of  th^ 
highest  ridges  of  the  mountain,  which  was  so  extremely  narrow 
along  the  top  as  to  present  on  both  sides  the  terrific  aspect  of  a 
perpendicular  abyss.  At  this  point  my  companions  sat  down  oii 
the  rock,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  proceed  further,  though  we 
were  then  at  no  great  distance  from  the  principal  tower,  to  visit 
which  formed  the  chief  object  of  the  excursion.  My  desire,  if 
possible,  to.  find  an  inscription,  which  I  had  reason  to  think  might 
exist  there,  determined  tab  to  persist  in  the  attempt,  and  after 
reaching  the  tower  with  great  difficulty  and  considerable  hazard^ 
I  succeeded  in  getting  into  it  by  clinging  with  my  arms  round  an 
angle  of  the  wdl,  where,  supported  only  by  one  loose  stone,  I  bad. 
to  pass  over  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  many  hundred  feet,  down 
which  it  was  impossible  to  look  without  shuddering.  I  had  now, 
done  my  utmost  to  attain  my  object,  but  found  nothing  to  reward' 
me  for  the  danger  I  had  encountered,  except  the  view  which  was. 
indeed  magnificent ;  and  at  this  moment,  I  confess,  I  could  not' 
help  looking  round  with  a  feeling  of  gratification,  somewhat  bor* 
denng  on  pride,  at  beholding  my  less  adventurous  companions' 
and  ti^e  inhabitants  df  the  town,  gazing  up  from  beneath,  toge<^' 
ther  with  the  lofty  hills  and  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean  extended 
at  my  feet.  The  pleasure,  however,  which  this  prospect  afforded, 
was  greatly  allayed  by  the  necessity  there  existed  of  retracing  my 
stepSi  which  required  a.  much  stronger  effort  than  tlie  entrance 
itself  had  done,  for  after  a  few  moments  reflection,  I  found  a  feel- 
ing of  hesitation  coming  over  my  mind,  which  wduld,  I  am  con-* 
vinced,  in  a  few  minutes  have  actually  disabled  me  from  the.  un- 
dertaking, and  nothing  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  the 
atteifipt,  enabled  me,  with  a  sort  of  desperation,  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  into  which  I  had  unwarily  drawn 
myself."    P.  108. 

While  the  ship  was  watering  and  taking  in  provisions  at  Aden^ 
J^lr.  Salt  and  his  party  made  an  excursion  into  the  interior^  to 
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pay  a  vSjtit.to  the  Sultaun  of  Lahadj,  Mho  gave  them, a  hearty 
WTcomej  atacT  the  best.entertainDient  he  could  afford.  Tfaej 
xvtre  met  by  a  deputation^  headed  by  the  Dola  of  the  place,  who 
conducted  them  forwards,  surrounded  by  his  ascari  or  soldiers ; 
vhose  part  it  iiras  to  express  their  joy  by  shouting,  dancing,  and 
pinging  before  themj  tossing  their  matchlocks  in  the  air,  and  p<er« 
forming  9)1  manner  of  mountebank  tricks. 

About  the  middle  of  October  the  Marian  anchored  in  Moch« 
toads,  and  oiur  traveller  began  to  make  arrangements  for  pene- 
.trating  into  Abyssinia.  On  his  former  visit  to  that  country, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Valencia,  Mr.  Pearce*  the  supercargo 
of  this  ship,  had  been  left  at  Chelicut^  with  the  Ras  Wellul 
Selass6,  governor  of  Tigrfc-;  and  it  now  occurred  to  Mr.  S^lt» 
that  he  ought  to  make  enquiry  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  that 
country,  by  sending  a  messenger  direct  to  Cbelicut.  This  he 
.  accordingly  did :  but  November  having  passed  away,  and  iia 
answer  received  from  Mr.  Pearce,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
cross  over  to  the  Abyssinian  shore,  that  every  opportuni^  ni^ht 
be  seized  for  ppeping  a  correspondence  with  the  interior.  On 
their  arriving  at  Ayth^  Mr*  Salt  had  to  sustain  the  disappoint- 
tnent  of  learning  that  the  master  of  the  boat  he  had  dispatched 
from  Mocha  was  dead,  that  bi&  messenger^  Hadju  Alli^  bad 
[^een  s.topped  by  the  Nayib  of  Masspwa  (commonly  written 
Masstiah)  and  moreover  that  the  said  Na34h'had  sent  dowQ  two 
armed.dows  to  attempt  the  seizure  of  the  boat,  and. to  prevent 
the  English  from  entering  Abyssinia  by  the  way  of  Amphila. 
Matters  now  wore  a  very  unpromising  aspectj  when  a  young 
<Shief,  named  Alli  Manda,  who  had  become  attached  to  our 
countrymen,  volunteered  to  carry  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pearce  at 
Tigr6;  and  setting  out  on  the  14th  of  December^  with  only  Qoe 
attendant,  he  appeared  again  on  the  coast,  '*  having  travelled  like 
a  dromedary  night  and  day,''  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Salt  a  packet 
from  Chelicut  on  the  6tb  of  January.  Mr«  Pearce  dissuaded 
our  author  frpm  attempting  €0  reach  Abytsiuia  by  the  way  of 
]^ur6,  as  being  quite  ''  impracticable  for  goods  or  persons  to 
travel  safe."  ^'  What  little  baggage  ['brought  up  by  that  roady"^ 
says  Mr.  P.  in  his  letter,  was  almost  totally  destroyed^  and  ^' 
was  by  the  help  of  God  that  I  came  safe  off  with  my.l^?^- 
He  recommends  Massowa  as  the  more  eligible  route,  and  pro- 
nnises,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  meet  Mr.  $alt  at  that  port 
before  the  expiration  of  three  weeks^  and  to  bring  cameU  and 
mules  as  far  as  the  Salt  plain,  (the  *Ras*s  power  npt  extendiug 
ilearer  the  coast^)  for  the  purpose  of  coijiveying  the  rpjal  gifts  to 
its  destination. 

Sailing  round  to  Massowa^  a  curious  pbenoro^iion  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  ship  company.    At  one  o'clock  the  $ea;  for. 
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a'^onsklerable  extent  romid  the:  vesf^l,  became  so  exceeding^ 
rf  d,  that  it  occasioned^  on  its  being  first  observed^  no  small  de« 
gcee  of  alarm ;  but  on  soundiug^  their  fears  immediately  sub* 
sided,  as  they  found  upwards  of  twenty  fathoms.  Eager  to  as-  • 
certain  the  cause  of  this  singular  appearance,  a  bucket  was  let 
down  into  the  water,  in  which  was  brought  up  a  quantity  of  the 
substance  floating  on  the  surface.  It  proved  to  be  a  jelly-like 
cbnsistence,  composed  of  a  numberless  multitude  of  very  small 
Mollusc  A,  leach  of  which  having  a  Kuiall  red  spot  in  the  centre, 
formed  when  in  a  mass,  a  bright  body  of  colour,  nearly  allied  to 
that  produced  by  a  mixture  of  red  lead  wiih  water*  Tlia 
sailors  were  as  forcibly  struck  widi  the  extiaordinaiy  efftct  it 
eiihibited,  that  they  cried  out,  ''  this  is  indeed  the  Red  Sea  ^  if 
we  weie  to  tell  this  iu  Eaglund  we  should  not  be  believed." 

* «  On  Saturday  the  10th  (Feb.)/*  says  Mn  Salt,  "  we  reached  the 
harbour  of  Massowa :  and,  as  we  efitered  it,  saluted  the  fort  with 
three  guns.  Immediately  afler,  on  coming  to  an  anchor,  we  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  our  supercargo,  and  a  party  of  Abys* 
sihians,  standing  on  the  pier.  We  immediately  sent  off  a  boat  to 
the  shore,  and  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  the  former,  Mr. 
Pearce,  and  a  joung  Abyssinian  chief,  named  Ajrto  Debib,  on  boattL 
The  latter  had  been  sent  down  by  the  Ras  to  attend  me,  and  pro* 
Tide  whatever  I  might  w|int>  during  my  proposed  journey  and  re* 
sidence  in  Abyssinia.  I  found  Mr.  Pearce,  to  my  great  surprize, 
very  little  altered  in  complesuon,  and  he  spoke  English  almost  as 
perfectly  as  when  I  left  him.  It  was  truly  gratifying  to  witness 
his  raptures  at  findinghimself  once  more  among  Englishmen,  and  in 
an  English  ship.  In  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  he  seemed  to  consider 
every  countryman  on  board  as*  a  brother.  And  it  was  interesting 
to  observe  with  what  respect  and  astonishment  our  sailors  looked  • 
up  ta^imcin  return,  from  the  various  accounts  they  had  previously 
heard  of  the  ia^epidity  with  whiot^  he  had  surmounte4  t^  maay  - 
dangers."   .P.198*  . 

At  Massowa  one  of  Mr.  Pearce*s  servant's  died ;  and  as 
there  was  something  very  peculiar  in  the  mode  of  treating  him 
during  the  paroxysm  of  his  disease,  as  wet!  us  a  great  degree 
of  solemnity  in  performing  the  last  offices,  we  interrupt  fi»r  u 
moment^  the  course  of  the  narrative,  to  introduce  this  episode. 
Upon  hearing  of  the  young  man's  illness,  Mr.  Salt  requested 
Mr.  Pearci^,  and  Mr.  Smhh^  the  surgeon  of  the  Marian,  to  re- 
pair instantly  to  Arkeeko,  where  he  had  been  left  to  take  charge 
of  the  mules,  to  give  htm  atl  possible  assistance  if  alive,  and 
if  dead»  to  see  him  decently  interred.  On  their  arrival  they 
found  him  still  ahve,  though  suffering  under  the  violent  delirium  « 
which  commonly  attends  the  last  staple  of  a  putrid  fever.  He 
Mas  chained^  !^itb  bis  face  downwards  gu  a  coucb^  so  that  his 
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bodj  was  bruised^  and  his  skuil  almost  fraetnred  by  the  traift 
efforts  he  had  made  to  release  himself.  Soon  after  Mr.  Smith's 
arrivaly  he  foecamej^  to  a  certain  degree^  sensible^  asked  for  Mr. 
Coffin's  guHj  with  which  he  had  seen  him  shoot  a  few  dajs  be« 
f6re,  and  on  sieeing  it  became  more  composed^  eat  a  few  dates 
which  were  offered  him^  and  begged  his  surrounding  companions 
to  take  care  of  the  money  tied  up  in  his  cloth,  and  give  it  to  bis 
master^  telling  them  to  ''  divide  his  clothes  among  themselves.*^ 
He  then  called  for  something  to  drink>  but  before  it  could  be 
brot^ht  he  expired  in  a  violent  convulsion.  After  death,  the 
body  was  carefully  washed,  sewed  up  in  a  new  sheet,  which  Mr* 
Salt  had  sent  for  the  purpose,  and  was  decently  buried  in  a  spot 
of  ground,  allotted  to  the  Abyssinians  for  that  particular  use ;  and 
so  far  did  the  Mahomedans  lay  aside  their  bigotry  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  two  of  the  Nayib's  own  peeple  were  appointed  to  su* 
perintend  the  funeral.  To  secure  the  grave  from  hyaenas^  a 
trough  was  first  dug,  resembling  a  comtnon  grave,  on  one  sid^ 
of  which  ^  kipd  of  shelving  vault  was  excavated,  which,  as  soon 
as  the  body  was  deposited  in  it,  was  closed  in  with  thorny 
branphes  and  heavy  stones^  and  afterwards  the  first  opening  was 
filled  with  solid  earth.  The  Abyssinian  priest  who  came  dowQ 
with  the  party,  ref:ited  the  psalms  and  prayers  appointed  for/ 
such  occasions,  which  are  much  the  sam^  as  those  qsf  d  by  our 
own  church,  and  Mr.  Smith  particularly  observed  the  ceremony 
of  throwing  a  portion  of  earth  iiito  the  grave,  when  they  came 
to  the  last  solemn  farewell,  '^  we  here  commit  his  body  to  the 
ground,  earth  to  earth,  a9h§s  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,  in  hopea 
of  a  joyful  resurrection,*'  which  seenied  to  make  a  strong  im* 
pression  on  all  who  were  present. 

"I  may  be  permftted  tto  obserreln  this  plJice,"  saysiMr.  Salt^ 
**  that  the  attention  paid  to  this  poqi;  boy^  gained  ns  not  only  the 
good-Will  of  the  Christians  from  Abyssinia,  but  the  respect  of 
ail  the  higher  classes  of  Mahomedans.  The  latter  are,  in  general, 
perhaps  vaf>re  observant  of  religious  rites  than  Europeans^  an4  any 
apparent  want  of  attention  shewn  to  such  ce|:einonies,  injures  ua 
materially  in  their  goo4  ppinion.'' 

At  length,  on  the  ^Oth  of  the  month,  the  long-expected 
cafila  from  Abyssinia  arrlvec^,  under  the  care  of  Hadjee 
Hamoad,  who  bi^ought  with  him  thirty-five  baggage  mules,  and 
about  sixty  bearers.  Now  began  the  tribulations  of  our  aiUhor 
in  good  earnest !  1  o  feed  and  load  the  mules  was  indeed  no  ea^ 
matter,  but  to  satisfy  the  two-legged  beasts  of  burd^nj,  was 
next  to  impossible. 

'*  One  complained  that  his  load  was  not  heavy  enoujg^h,  another 
wanted  his  changed  merely  because  his  neighbour'in  burthen  i^eigheq . 
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hftlf  II  pound  ^hter;  Mine  were  tricky  others  lame;  one  dboon- 
tented  with  the  lerm  of  hie  pdohftge»  it  was  sharp  comeredy  and 
hart  his  own  or  his  mule's  back ;  others  i^ombled  that  theirs  were 
too  loosely  packed ;  and  in  this  manner  they  continued  to  torment 
us  from  earliest  dawn  till  the  final  close  of  di^.  During  this,  pe- 
riod we  had  to  endure  a  thousand  impertinencies,  besides^  from 
the  Kaimakan's  slaves  and  soldiers,  each  of  whoi^,  in  his  turn, 
gave  us  all  possible  trouble,  in  hopes  at  last  of  being  bribed ; 
and  to  complete  our  distress^  we  suffered  all  this  on  a  sandy  beach, 
under  a  broiling  sun.  At  length,  what  with  coaxing,  menacing, 
and  bribing,  every  thing,  except  a  few  of  the  heavy  packages, 
which  were  to  be  carried  in  a  btfat  to  Arkeeko,  was  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  and  I  forAidly  delivered  the  whole  over  in  charge  to 
Ay  to  Debib  and  Hadju  Hflmassod,  the  Ras's  agents.*'    P.  215. 

It  was  from  Arkeeko  that  the  cavalcade,  finally  directed  their 
faces  toward:}  the  interior  of  Abyssinia ;  a  motley,  group^  aiid^ 
in  general,  more  disposed  tq  plunder  than  protect.  On  the 
evening  of  die  first  day,  they  encamped  on  a  rising  ground,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  first  line  of  hills,  called  Shiilakee. 

*<  There  was  something,"  says  Mr..  Salt,  **  very  exhilarating  m 
the  scene  we  now  experienced;  the  n^ht  was- clear,  akid  our  party 
soon  divided  into  a  variety  of  groups,  each  collected  round  its  se- 
parate fire ;  and  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the  short  evening  prayer 
of  the  Christians,  '*  Jehu-Maharnaxoo,''  (Jesus  forgive  us), 
cfiaunted  in  very  harmonious  notes,  stole  along  the  camp,  an  awful 
sensation  of  independence  and  inexpressible  delight  thrilled  through 
my  whole  frame,  only  to  be  conceived  by  those  who,  like  myself, 
had  been  just  emancipated  from  the  irksome  confinement  of  a  ship, 
and  a  society  equally  detestable  with  that  at  Arkeeko."     P«  222. 

Hiding  ascended  the  rugged  heights  of  Taranta,  where  tiieir 
toils  were  amply  oompevisated  by  ^e  magiyfieence  of  the  view, 
our  travellers,  on  the  third  of  Marcb^  reached  Dixan,  the  hos- 
pitable residence  of  Baharnegash  Yasous.  This  venerable  old 
man  received  the  whole  party  with  the  utmost  kindness  aiid 
affection ;  and  the  plentiful  irtock  of  maize  and  other  good  cheer, 
which  he  had  provided  for  their  entertainment^  failed  not  to 
raise  their  spirits  to  a  suitable  pitch  of  hilai'ity.  Mr.  Salt  owed 
to  the  worthy  Baharnegash  gratitude  for  his  active  protection  and 
assistance  in  his  former  journey ;  it  was  not  surpris^ing,  therefore, 
that^  ou  this  occasion,  he  should  feel  himself  in  the  house  of  a 
>friend>  enjoying  the  society  of  one  of  the  very  few  individuals,  in 
those  wild  regions,  who  gave  fr^ely>  without  expecting  a  seven* 
fold  return. 

"  At  the  break  of  day,  the  well-known  sound  of  the  Bahar- 
jnegash's  vQice,  calling  his  f^rnily  to  prayers,  excite"d,'*  says  he,  "ray 
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sttentioD^  wbeD  I  immediateljr  arose  and  joki«d  hit  {lafty.    At  tlik 
moment,  the  interval  of  four  years,  wbidi  had  elapsed  since  way 
former  visits  appeared  like  a  mere  dream*    The  iM^yeis  whkh  he 
recited  consisted  of  the  same  words,  were  pronounced  in  die  same 
tone^  and  were  offered  up  with  the  same  fervour  of  devotion,  which 
I  had  before  so  often  listened  to  with  delight:  and  when  the  cere-  • 
mony  was  concluded>  the  good  old  man  delivered  out  his  orders  for 
t^e  day,  with  a  patriardial  simplicity  and  dignity  of  manner,  that  was 
really  affbcting  to  contemplate.  With  tins  impression  still  warm  ea 
mj  mind,  we  ascended  one  of  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
from  the  top  of  it  beheld  a  scene  that,  as  one  of  my  companions  re- 
marked^  was  alone  a  sufficient  recompence  for  the  trouble  of  passing 
Xaranta.    A  thousand  different  shaped  hills  were  presented  to  the  : 
▼lewy  .which  bore  the  ^pearanqe  of  having  been  dropped  on  an  ir-, 
regular  plain ;  and  the  different  shades  and  depths  which  the  varied 
a^ect  of  these  hills  presented,*  as  the  sun  emerged  from  the  heri- 
ZW9.  rendered  the  scene  truly  magnificent."    P.  2S0. 

Before  we  leave  Dixan,  we  are  induced  to  mention  a  striking  [ 
fact  in  the  natural  history  of  Abyssinia,  ^i  bich  li^s  been  recorded 
by  one  of  the  earliest  visitors  to  that  country^  and  which  is  fully 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Salt.    We  allude  to  the  remarkable  change 
of  climate  vrbick  takes  pkce  immediately  ou  crossing  Taranta^  ' 
**•  Oit  descending  the  south  side  of  that  mountain-mass^  the  * 
change  of  climate,  he  remaiks,  b^gan  to  be  very  apparent ;  the 
beat  of  tbe  sunt  became  intense  and  scorching,  compared  with ' 
what  we  bad  experienced  on  the  other  side  of  Tarauta ;  the 
▼egetatioB  looked  parched ;  the  brooks  were  dry,  and  the  cattle 
bad  alt  been  driven  across  the  mountain  in  search  of  pasture.** 
The  early  authority  to  which  we  have  just  made  an  allusion,  is  ^ 
that  of'IVonnosus  *,  ambassador  from  tlie  Emperor  Justinian  to 
the  ruling  sovereign  erf*  tbe  Axomites>  who  remarked,  that  fipm 
Ave  ta  the  coast,  be  experienced  summer  and  harvest  time^  while  > 

*  **  De  cflBllquoque  constitutione  dicere  oporte^quss-est  ab  Ave 
ad  Aoxumm^  contra  enim  aestas.ilUc  et  hiems  Accsidit.  NamiSt^ 
Cancrufdr  Le(mem»  et  Virginem  ^untci^,  aji  Avea  ysque  iiU  et: no- 
bis aest^  est  ^mxnaque  caeli  sic^$§^  et  ab  Ave  Ani^umin  versus 
et  reliqu^m  £thiop2am  hiems  est  vehemens,  non  Integra  quidem 
iiradie^  sed  fjjim,  a  meridie  semper  et  ubique  incipiens,  coactis 
ntibibus  aerem  obducat,  oram  illam  inundat.  Quo  etiam  tempore 
Nilus  late  Egyptum  pervadens,  maris  in  modum,  *terram  frrigat. . 
Cum  autem  Sol  Capricornum,  Aquarium  et  Pisces  perambmat, 
90tf.  vice  versa,  Aduhtis  in  Aven  usqtib  imbribus  regionem  Inundht ; 
in  lis  vero  qui  ab  Ave  Auxumin  caterumque  Ethiopfam  vertius 
jacent,  aestas  est,  et  maturos  jam  fructus  tefrfl^prabet.  Vide  Non- 
ftOfius  in  Photii  Bibliotheca,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Salt*  u 
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the  mxder  prevailed  from:  Ave  to  Axum,  and  vice  versa.    Wc 
are  a\Yare  thlit.thi»lact  b  stated  by  Bruce>  who  at  tlie  same  tixa* . 
speaks  of  Taranta  in  the  most  loSxy  tenss. 

**  Far  above  all  (tbe  other  hills)  towers  that  stupendous  mast, 
the  mountain  of  Tarantaj^  I  suppose  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
world,  the  point  of  which  is  buried  in  the  clouds,  and  very  rarelj 
seen  but  in  the' clearest  weather;  at  a|l  other  tirpes  abandoned  tai 
perpetual  mist  and  darkness,  the  seat  of  lightning,  thunder,  andt 
of  storm.  On  its  east  side,  or  towards  the  Red  Sea,  the  rainj 
season  is  from  October  to  April ;  and  on  the  western  or  Abyi^ 
siuian  side,  cloudy^  rainy,  and  cold  weather  prevails  from  May  i9 
October/' 

On  their  way  to  Miigga,  Mr.  Salt  an  1  Mr.  Pearce  wont  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Ozoro  Asquirfl,  a  lady  of  birth,  who  had  htem 
cothpell^d  to  marry  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Tern  ben,  with  wliona 
she  seldom  lived;  clioosing  rather  to  reside  on  Iter  own  estates, 
whicb^  it  m^y  be  presumed,  ladies  of  rank  aK%ays  retain  vSx^ 
marriage*  together  ^ilh  their  maiden  names.  Her  husband  mi •« 
fortunfiteiy  happened  to  be  a  visitor  at  the  time  our  travjeilai^ 
made  their  app^ar^^nce^  notwithstanding  wliich^  iflie  receivexl 
them  with  tbe  utmost  attention,  and  altlwugb  it  was  Lent,  she, 
made  baate  to  entertain,  them  with  a  supper.  Both  the  iady  and 
her  spouse  were  at  table^  the  former  of  wkom^t  observes  our 
ttuthor, 

''  Appeared  to  be  of  a  remarkably  gay  and  cheerful  disposition^ 
and  not  particularly  reserved  in  her  manners ;  frequently  inter* 
ohanging  cups  with  h^  friend  Mr.  Pearce  across  tbe  tahle^  and 
evidently  expressing  remt  at  t^e  restraint  imposed  by  her  hus- 
band's presence:  the  whole  scene,  indeed,  though  not.  uncommon, 
in  other  countries,  afforded  a  striking  instance  of  the  superiority 
which  ladies  of  rank  in  Abyssinia  are  accustomed  to  assume  over 
their  husbands.  A  trifling  circumstance  that  took  place  in  the 
course  of  our  conviviality,  contributed  much  to  my  amusement. 
I  had  given  a  fing  to  our  hostess,  and  another  to  her  spouse,  bnt 
the  lady,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  one  she  possessed,  managed, 
by  artful  endearments,  to  coax  her  husband  outof  the  other,  tellings 
bim,  among  other  reasons  to  induce  htm  to-cainply^  i:hal  ^  if  hm 
woold  not  part  with  It,  it  would  be^ktiriF  he  loved  the  ring  better 
than  hersdf/'    P.  29% 

Nothing  of  tbe  least  consequence  or  curiosity  occurred  till 
Mr.  Salt  reached  Chelicut,  the  residence  of  the  Ras  WeHid 
Selass€,  and  tbe  capital  of  Tigre.  The  party,  by  appoint* 
nient,  waited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  until  a  defu- 
tation  from  the  Ras  should  invite  them  to  proceed ;  and  in  a 
abort  time  they  saw  two  horsemen  galloping  up .  the  plain  with 
a  large  troop  of  armed  attendants. 

"On 
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*•  On  thetr  approach/'  aays  Mr.  S.  <*  we  descended  into  fhe 
Tdley,  and  were  met  by  the  two  chieiky  Sttialaka  Selass^  and  Ayto 
{Shiho,  whoy  in  honour  of  the  misnon,  dismoanted  from  their 
horses,  and  uncovered  themselves  to  the  waist*  aa  thejr  came  up  to 
pay  their  compliments.  The  number  of  attendants  encreased  every 
moment  as  we  advanced  to  Chelicut,  and  before  we  reached  the 
gateway  of  the  Ras's  mansion,  we  found  some  difficulty  in  making 
our  way.  At  length,  with  a  great  bustle  and  a  confused  damour^ 
which,  on  such  occasions,  is  reckoned  honourable  to  the  guests, 
we  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Ras.  All  the  chiefe 
who  were  present,  stood  up  uncovered  on  our  entrance.  The  old 
man  himself,  who  was  seated  on  his  couch,  rose  up  with  eagerness 
to  receive  me,  like  a  man  suddenly  meeting  with  a  long  lost  friend, 
and  when  I  made  my  salutation,  joy  seemed  to  glisten  in  his  eyes, 
while  he  welcomed  me  with  an  honest  warmth  and  cordiality,  that 
nothing  but  genuine  and  undi^uised  feeling  could  inspire.''  r.  261  • 

Mr.  Salt  had  not  been  long  at  Chelicot,  when  all  his  fearrf 
were  confirmed  that  it  was'  totally  impracticable  to  advance  to 
Gondar,  on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  interior  pro- 
vinces, and   the  enmity  subsisting  between'  the  Ras   Wellid 
Selass6  and  a  chief  named  Guxo,  who,  at  that  time,  held  the 
command  of  son\e  of  the  most  important  districts  eastvt'ard  ot 
the  river  Tacazze.    The  Raj^  himself  assured  him  that  it  was 
impossible  to  perform  such  a  journey  until  after  the  rainy  s6ason^ 
in  October,  had  subsided,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  want  of 
power  to  protect  a  traveller -against  hia  furious  enemy  GuXo. 
When  Mr.  S.  expressed  his  inclination  to  brave  all  hazards  rather^ 
than  stop  short  of  the  principal  qbjeet  of  his  mission,  the  Ras' 
informed  him  that  he  would  not  permit  the  attempt ;  and  the 
conference  ended  in  a  reluctai^t  determination  on  the  part  of  our' 
author  to  deliver  up  to  the  Ras  the  letter  and  presents  from  his 
Majesty,  designed  for  the  Emperor  of  Aby&sinia.    Among  other, 
things  there  were  a  painted  glass  window,  a  picture  of  the 
Vir«yin  Mary,  and  a  handsome  marble  table,  all  of  which  were 
fortunately  preserved  free  from  accident;  and  being  immediately 
sent  to  the  ohurcb  at  Chelicut,  the  latter  was  converted  into  si 
communion  table,  the  picture  placed  above  it  by  way  of^n 
altar-piece,  and  the  window  way  disposed  of  to  the  best  advan-^ 
tage  in  an  inside  situation.    It  is  scarcely  possible,  observes  Mr. 
Salt,  to  convey  an  adequate  idea .  of  the  admiration  yvhich^^ha 
Ras'  and  his  principal  chiefs  expressed  qn   belv>Wing,  thei^^ 
splendid  presents.    The  former  would  often  sit  for  minutesj^  ab- 
sorbed in  silent  reflection^  and  then  break  out  with  the  exclaxn^i- 
tion  *'  etzub,  et^ob,''  wonderful  I  wonderfal!  like,  a  man  bewil- 
dered with  the  fresh  ideas  that  were  rusliing  upon  his  mind, 
from  having  witnessed  circumstances  to  which  he  could  have 
given  no  previous  credit.     After  a  short  time,  an  appropriate 

prayer 
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prayer  was  recited  by  the  faq^h  priest^  in  wbich  the  Englisli 
name  was  frequeutly  introduced,  and,  on  leaving  the  churchy 
an  order  was  given  by  the  Ras,  thi^  a  prayer  should  be  offered 
up  weekly,  for  the  health  of  hb  Majesty,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain. 

During  Mr.  Salt's  stay  in  Abyssinia  he  made  a  tour,  in  com« 
pany  with  Mr.  Pearce,  Mr.  Coffin,  and  two  others,  to  the 
river  Tacazze,  one  of  the  priDcipal  tributaries  of  the  Nile.  On 
his  return,  he  accompanied  the  Ras  to  Antalo,  where  he  finally 
parted  vtith  that  petty  sovereign,  early  in  May,  and  began  his 
journey  towards  the  Red  Sea,  ^to  embark  for  England,  leaving 
behind  him  once  more  Mr.  Pearce,  and  also  Mr.  Coffin,  who 
had  become  court  favourites  and  ministers. .  Taking  Chelicut  in 
his  way,  our  author  assisted  at  the  baptism  of  a  boy,  a  servant 
of  Mr.  Pearce,  and  as  the  ceremony  observed  is  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  which  was  used  in  this  country  a  few 
centuries  ago,  we  make  no  apology  for  transcribing  the  account 
which  if  here  given  of  it* 

^  On  reaching  the  church,  we  found  the  head  priest,  Aboit 
Barea,  with  about  twenty  priests  of  an  inferior  order,  waiting  im, 
a  small  area  about  thirty  yards  from  the  ipot,  some  of  whom  were 
engaged  in  chaunting  psalms,  while  the  rest  were  busy  in  preparing 
the  water  and  making  other  necessary  arrangements  for  the  occa« 
sion.  At  sun  rise,  every  thing  being  ready,  ani  attendant  was  sent 
round  from  the  high  priest,  to  point  out  to  each  person  concerned, 
the  part  which  he  was  to  take  in  the  ceremonv.  The  officiating 
priest  was  habited  in -^  white  flowing  robes,  with  a  tiara,  or  silver 
mounted^cap  on  his  head,  and  he  carried  a  censer  with  burning  in- 
cease  in  his  right  hand;  a  second,  of  equal  rank,  was  dressed  in 
similar  xobes,  supporting  a  large  golden  cross,  while  a  third  held 
in  his  hand  a  small  phial  containing  a  quantity  of  meiron  (chrism) 
or  consecrated  oil,  which  is  furnished  to  the  church  of  Abyssinia 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  attendant  priests  stoo^  round 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  boy  being  placed  in  the  centre, 
and  our  party  ranged  in  front.  After  a  few  minutes  interval,  em- 
ployed in  singing  psalms,  some  of  the  priests  took  the  b^y  and 
washed  him  all  over  very  carefully  in  a  large  bason  of  water. 
While  this  was  passing,  a  sm^er  font  called  me-te-mak;  (which 
is  always  kept  outside  of  the  churches,  owing  to  an  unbaptized 
person  not  being  permitted  to  enter  the  church)  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  area,«  filled  with  water,  which  the  priest  con8ecrate4 
by  prayer,  waving  the  incense  repeatedly  over  it,  and  dropping  into 
it  a  portion. of  the  meiron  in  tlie  shape  of  a  cross.  The  boy  wsis 
then  brought  back,  dripping  fiom  hc^d  to  foot,  and  again  pkced 
naked  and  i^right  ifk  the. centre,  and  was  reqjiured  tp  *  renounce 
the  devil  and  all  his  works,'  which  was  performed  by  his  repeating  • 
a  ^ivta  Joi'tmla  four  separat(s  times,  turning  each  time  towards  a 

different 
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Afferent  point  of  tlie  compass.  *The  God&tber  was  then  demmide^, 
and  «n  tny  being  presented,  I  named  the  duld  G&orgty  in  honour  of 
his  preseitt  Majesty,  when  I  wtu  requested  to  say  the  bdief  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer^  and  to  make  much  the  same  prwniaea^  as  those  re^ 
guired  by  our  own  church.  The  head  priest  afterwards  laid  hold 
of  the  boy,  dipping  his  o#n  hand  into  the  water,  and  crossing  him 
«ver  tlie  forehead,  pronouncing  at  the  same  momenty  <  George,  i 
tiaptize  tbee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Sony  and  Holy  Ghost.' 
The  whole  company  then  knelt  down  and  joined  in  recitic^  tho 
lord's  Prayer.  Here,  as  I  was  given  to  understand,  the  oromary 
ceremony  of  baptism  concludes ;  but  as  the  boy  had  been  a  Mu^- 
sulmaun,  he  was,  in  addition,  crossed  with  the  consecrated  oil 
Over  every  joint  and'  limb,  or  altogether,  thirty-six  times  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  body.  After  this  he  was  wrapped  in  a  clean 
white  Knen  doth  (the  chrisom  of  our  church)  ana  placed  for  a 
ttfCRnent  in  my  arms^  the  priests  telling  me  that  *  I  must  henceforrih 
consider  him  verily  as  my  soh.'  The  boy  afterwards,  according 
to  the  costom  of  most  of  die  Eastern*  churches,  was  admitted  to* 
partake  of  the  Holy  Communion.  The  AbyasiiusnB  administer 
the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Communion  in  both  kinds,,  wiih  lea* 
▼ened  bread  always  prepared  fresh  for  the  occ^on,  and  with  wine 
wade  of  a  red  grape,  common  in  stome  parts  of  the  country;  while 
kt  others  they  are  obliged  to  use,  ias  a  substitute,  a  liquor  nuida 
of  dried  grapes  squeezed  in  water.  After  the  coaseeration  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  just  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  people,  a- 
bell  is  rung,  and  all  thoi^e  wha  are  present  bow  themselves  to  the 
earth ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  done  from  any  idea  of  the 
real  Presence,  as  no  such  belief  was  entertained  by  any  of  those 
with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject.  Both  the  adminiSBtrants  and 
eommunicantff  always  abstiin  very  strictly  from  eating  and  drink- 
itig  during  the  whdle.of  the  morning  previously  to  their  partaking 
df  the  holy  rite,  for  the  easier  accomplishment  of  wluch  it  is  ge*- 
Herally  celebrated  at  an  early  hour*"    P.  387* 

'  Frotji  Adowa  Mr.  Saft  went  to  Axiim^  to  revisit  the  ruin^  of 
that  once  magnificent  city,  and  to  inspect  anew  its  celebrated  th- 
ifcriptions.  On  the  4ih  of  June  he  embarked  at  Massowa,  and'^ 
in  five  da) s reached  Mocha;  on  the  iii7th  the  Marian  salted  front 
the  latter  port,  the  captain  intending  to  make  a  windward  pas« 
sageagfiinst  the  soulh*west  monsoon  to  the  Cape  af  Good  Hope^ 
where  it  had  been  previously  arranged  the  vessel  should  touch 
on  her  ^  ay  baeic  \<y  England.  After  a  good  deal  of  cd^rse  weatl&eiP 
at  sea,  they  Mere  obliged  to  relinquish  this  intenticfb^  and  fun 
for  I^onibay,  which  they  reached  on  the  t6tfar6f  July.  'HIvihg 
nefitted/ they  n^eaia  set  sail,  arrived  on'- the  4th  of  ti^^ember 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  B^pe,  and  on  the  T)th  day  df  Jana^/Vr 
1611,  Mr;  Salt  stepped  ashoTe  at  the  ^tt  of  P^zancej  W 
Cornwall.  ^  '  ,       "*; 

Froia  the  sketch  ^e  have  ^iven,  nq^d 'tstlis];  itm&rt  haive' 

appeared 
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^pp^redlbat  ibis  voliime  contains  very  little  novelty,  either  «is 
to  fact^  character,  or  description.  Nor  can  we  ^ay  that  it  is 
particiilai'ly  wdl  written ;  there  is  little  el^ance  in  the  style^ 
s^nd  no  great  choice  of  words  or  turns  of  expression.  There  is, 
iioiivever,  nothing  affected  or  tawdry,  and  Mr.  Salt's  readers 
will  never  feel  their  confidence  in  his  veracity  give  way,  by  any 
•uspicion  that  he  ailoM's  the  creations  of  fancy  to  interfere  ^ith 
the  memoranda  of  his  journal,  or  the  loVe  of  fame,  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  historical  truth.  This  observation  reminds  tis 
of  the  second  part  of  our  undertaking,  namely,  to  bring  tinder 
the  view  of  our  readers  the  matters  at  issue  between  him  and 
Mr.  Bruce. 

.  It  is  Wi41  knov^n  that. the  celebrated  and  intrepid  chara<?ter 
whom  we  have  just  named,  was  of  a  haughty  and  overbearing 
disposition,  impatient  of  interrogation,  and  too  proud  to  re- 
move even  the  reasonable  doubts  of  the  roost  candid  and  intel- 
ligent. It  is  equaliy  well  known  that,  npon  his  return  to  Europe/ 
be  w*as  beset  with  sceptics  on  all  hands,  who  seemed  un\niling  to 
brieve  his  statements,  or  to  give  credit  to  his  testimony,  and  tha€ 
he^  scorning  alike  to  explain  or  dispute,  persisted  in  teiling  what 
he  saw,  and  in  despising  their  strictures.  Hence^  as  might  bav# 
been  expected,  the  number  of  unbelievers  rapidly  increased, 
who  avenging  themselves  fictf  his  obstinacy  and  contempt,  spared 
no  pains  to  convince  the  public  that  Bruce  was  an  impostor, 
and  bis  book  a  romance.  The  researches  of  more  impartial 
times>  however,  and  the  reports  of  every  subsequent  traveller, 
bave  fully  confirmed  the  least  credible  parts  of  his  narrative; 
and  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  subordmate  points,  no 
man  who  has  read  the  works  of  Browne,  Clarke,  and  Salt,  wili 
have  any  difficulty  i»  assenting  to  the  faitfafulnetss  and  accuracy 
of  Bruce's  representations. 

The  author  now  before  us  presents  urK|uestianably  the  best 
authority  hitherto  in  possession  of  the  public,  by  wbicii  we  can  as-, 
certain  the  veracity  of  Bruce ;  and  as  his  book  was  drawn  u{^ 
from  materials  of  tlie  most  authentic  description,  exposed  to  no 
inaccuracy  from  length  of  time,*  the  blunders  of  an  assistant, 
er  the  corrections  of  an  editor,  we  would  certainly,  ia  relation 
to  tnatterstof  which  both  profess  to  have  been  eyewitnesses, 
give  the  preference  to  Mr.  Salt.  It  is  not,  however,  with  regard 
to  8uch<tliiugs  that  the  latter  endeavours  to  invalidate  the  state- 
men^SiOf  his  predecessor.  On  tlie  contrary,  he  hunts  after  in« 
arcuraciQB,  the  detection  of  which  must  have  been  made  ia  his 
studv  rather  tlian  amid  the  wilds  of  Tigri,  with  his  pen  iu  his 
band,  and  iiot  his  staff.  From  $,  eoinparisoa  of  datea,  for  ex- 
ample, he  has  found  out,  with  Dr.  Murray's  aid^  that  Bruce 
itould  not  luiMe  perSpriDed the  voyage  firom.Loheia,  in  the  {led 
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Sea>  to  Bamelmandel ;  and  by  calcuhtiiig  the  mouooni,  ii# 
labours  to  contradict  the  laboured  inference  of  the  tame  tra* 
Teller  diat  the  fleets  of  Solomon  were  three  yean»  absent  firom 
£lath  in  goii^  to  and  coming  from  Ophir,  that  is,  the  modena 
Sofiila*    Ab  to  the  first>  there  is  no  doubt  a  degree  of  conliisiott 
vitrodoced  into  the  several  dates,  which  has  not  been  satisfiic* 
torily  explained,  but  we  cannot  from  that  circttnEMtaoce  aloos 
yield  to  the  conclusion,  that  Bruce  never  was  at  Babelmaudel ; 
And  with  respect   to   the    specie-ships,    whenever  Mr,  Salt 
•hall  succeed  in  substitutii^  a  better  hypothesis  than  that  which 
he  has  attempted  to  explode,  we  will  less  reluctantly  applaud 
his  zeal  in  thus  endeavoiuring  to  stoj)  the  progress  of  error* 
.    One  of  Ae  principal  inaccuracies,   or  studied  fahceboods^ 
which  the  industry  of  criticism  has  brought  to  lieht  m  the  works 
of  Bruce,  is  the  gross  anachronism  into  which  he  suffered  hiaii« 
self  to  be  betrayed,  in  stating  the  death  of  Luigi  Bulugani,  his 
draughtsman,  secretary,  and  fellow-traveller.  In  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  book  he  records  the  decease  of  this  young  man  as  having 
taken  place  at  Goodar,  in  March,  1770,  and  a^  that ''  a  con« 
siderable  disturbance  was  apprehended  upon  burying  him  in  a 
church-yard.    Abba  Saluma  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  raise 
the  populace,  and  take  him  out  of  his  grave;  but  some  exertions 
of  the  Ras  quieted  both  Abba  Saluma  and  the  tumults."    It  ap« 

Sars,  however,  from  the  journal  kept  by  Bulugani^  to  which  Dr. 
urray,  the  editor  of  firuce's  Travels  had  access,  and  from 
which  he  lias  published  pretty  copious  extracts^  that  he  was  alive 
in  February,  1771-     In  fact,  the  journal  in  his  hand* writing 
reaches  down  to  that  date,  and  it  is  chiefly  from  the  circum* 
stance  that  it  proceeds  no  farther,  that  Dr.  Murray  concludes  be 
must  have  died  in  March,  t77i«     But  if  he  did  not  die!  until 
March,  1771,  Abba  Saluma  could  not  have  raised  any  disturb^ 
ance  about  his  burial,  for  the  said  Abba  Saluma  was  exectttcxl 
for  high-treason,  on  the  £4th  Deceqftber,  J  770 ;  that  is  three 
months  before  Bulugani's  death.    There  b,  therefore,  io  thia 
statement,  a  manifest  and  irreconcileablq  inconsistency ;  and  aa 
Bruce  finally  left  Gondar  on  the  ^6(h  of  December,  i??!^  the 
difficulty  cannot  be  removed  by  the  supposition  that  the  Abba*s 
death  had  been  autidated  a  twelvemonth  by  mistake,  for  upon 
this  view  of  the  case,  he  must  have  been  executed  just  tw^  am 
before  the  departure  of  the  traveller  on  bis  return  heiBie.     live 
have,  in  short,  only  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and  weiv  it  {MittUe 
to  assign  a  motive  sufficiently  strong  for  an  intentional  misre^ 
presentation  of  facts,  we  should  in  this  instance,  more  readily 
than  in  any  other,  give  way  tci  the  suspicion  that  tmfh  had  bec« 
sacrificed  to  vain-glory.     But  the  ody  motive  which  has  beeit 
alk^ed^  in  order  to  account  for  this  wmtMsmaoX,  namely,  the 

ambitioa 
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^ttmbidod  of  being  the  only  European  who  had  reached  the 
aources  of  the  Nile,  does  not  appear  to  us  at  all  satisfactory^  for 
^8  JBulugani  did  really  die  in  Abyssinia^  and  could  not  therefore 
contradict  any  story  which  Bruce  might  have  chosen  to  fabricate 
in  England,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  recording  his  deSth'  a  whole 
year  before  it  actually  took  place,  and  seven  months  before  they 
left  Gondar,  to  go  in  search  of  the  celebrated  fountains,  whence 
that  river  is  supposed  to  take  its  rise.  It  would  have  answered 
Bruce*s  purpose  equally  well  to  have  dispatched  Bulupni,  an/ 
time  before  October,  or  even  to  have  left  him  sick  at  any  ot  the 
villages  between  Gondar  and  Geesch  ;  we,  therefore,  beg  leave 
to  ask  Mr.  Sak  and  the  Encyclopa^ists  *,  what  conceivable 
leas'on  can  be  assigned  for  his  wishing  to  get  rijd  of  his  draughts- 
man jso  soon,  and  moreover,  as  Bulugani  did  in  all  probability  die 
at  Gondar;  in  March^  we  would  ask  them  whether  it  is  not  still 
within  the  l>ounds  of  candour  to  conclude  that  the  whole  in- 
accuracy arose  from  confusion  of  dates^  and  without  any  wish  to 
mislead.  We  have,  indeed,  admitted  that  ;he  matter, przma  fade, 
loolfs  ill,  and,  as  we  have  no  intention  to  set  ourselves  up  as 
eulc^i^ts  of  Bruce,  we  leave  the  question  to  the  ingenuity  of 
those  who  delight  in  special  pleading. 

When  speaking  of  the  mountains  of  Tigr6,  Bruce  employs 
language  which,  not  being  strictly  adapted  to  precise  and  literal 
description,  has  beeb  made  the  ground  of  another  impeachment 
upon  bis  veracity. 

**  The  pro¥hice  of  Tigre,**  says  he,  "  is  all  mountainous  ;  and  it 
has  been  said,  without  any  foundation  in  truth,  that  the  Pyrenees, 
Alps^  and  Appenines,  are  but  mole«hil1s  compared  to  them.  I 
beli^re^  however,  that  one  of  the  Pyrenees,  above  St.  John  Pied 
de  Por^  \^  much  higher  than  Lamalmon  ;  and  that  the  mountains 
of  St.  Bernard,  one  of  the  Alps,  is  full  as  high  as  Taranta,  or  ra- 
ther higherf  It  is  not  the  extreme  height  of .  the  mountains  in 
Abyssjjiia  that  occasions  surprise,  but  the  number  of  them,  and  the 
extraordinary  forms  they  present  to  the  eye.  Some  of  them  are 
flat,  thin,  and  square,  in  shape  of  a  hearth*stone,  or  slab,  that 
aparcip  would  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  to  resist  the  winds. 
Some  ai-e  like  pyramids,  others  like  obelisks  or  prisms,  and  some, 
the  ifioit  bxtfaerdinarj  of  all  the  rest,  pyramids  pitched  upon  their 
.poinft^^with'thekf'base'upperniost,  which  if  it  was  possible,  as  it  waa 
not,  tn^y  coul^>1iav6  been  so  formed  in  the  beginning,  would  be 
strong  hb^octionsto  oUr  received  ideas  of  gravity." 


•  £ee  the  Ajrticle  Abyssinia,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Ency. 
firit.  where  this  subject  is.  4i8Cusse4  with  ^extrekne  weakness  and 
inaccuracy.  ,       ,    ,      \  ,_    ..  ' 
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In  reading  this  passage^  every  one  makes  the  suitable  allow* 
ance  for  the  imperfection  of  verbal  signs^  and  for  that  play  of 
imagination  which  is  excited  by  phenomena  so  new  and  strange  ; 
on  which  account  we  were  not  prepared  to  expect  the  minut* 
criticism  iilto  which  Mr.  Salt  has  thought  it  expedient  to  enter, 
relative  to  this  graphical  sketch  of  the  Tigr6  mountains.     **  The 
reader/'  says  he,  with  some  solemnity,  "  will  readily  believe  me 
when  I  state  that  I  did  not  see  a  single  one-  which  answered  to 
the  latter  part   of  this  description.*'     We  do  give  him  credit 
for  this  negation,  as  he  seems  on  more  occasions  than  the  pre- 
sent^ to  like  such  a   basis  for  his  argument ;  but  let  us  analyse 
one  of  his  own  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  on  the  same  subject,  and 
we  shall,  perhaps,  discover  that  in  poetical  licence,  he  falls  little 
short  of  Bruce.     Having  ascended  a  mountain  in  the  neighboar* 
hood  of   Dixan,  he  gained  a  prospect,  in  which  -a  '^  thousand 
different  shaped  hills  were  presented  to  the  view,  which  bore  the 
appearance  of  having  been   dropped  on  an  irregular  plainJ* 
JSow,  if  s^mpng  these  */  thousand  hills  of  different  shapes,"  which 
seemed  to  have  been  dropped  from  the  clouds,  on  an  irregular 
plain,  Mr.  Salt  did  not  find  one  with  its  sides  projecting  over  its 
base,  which  is  all  that  Bruce  could  mean  by  his  inverted  pyra* 
mid,^  it  must  be  owing,  we  suspect,   to  the  cursory  manner  in 
which   he  examined   them. — We  would  not  enter  upon  sadi 
trifles  in  reviewing  a  work  so  respectable  as  that  now  before  us^ 
did  not  the  author  seize  with  the  utmost  avidity,  every  occasion 
which  presents  itself  of  invalidating  the  authority  of  by  far  the^ 
most  distinguished  of  his  predecessors.     We  recollect  at  this 
'  moment, .  another  striking  example  of  the  envious  or.  paltry  dis* 
position  to  which  we  allude.     In  crossing  Taranta,  Bruce  dis- 
covered some  excavations  in  the  mountain,  which,  he  concluded^ 
.  could  be  nothing  else  than  the  caves  in  which  the  Troglodytes 
of  old  used  to  take  up  their  residence,  and,  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
necessity,  there  not  being  earth  enough  to  hold  fast  a  tent-pin  for 
-  their  encampment,  be  describes  himself  as  passing  a  night  in  on« 
of  them  ;  which,  he  adds,  we  found  a  quiet  and  not  inconvenient 
place  of  repose.     Mr.  Salt,  however,  not  having  seen  any  of 
these  excavations,  ventures  to  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that 

*^  They  never  existed  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  author,  for 
it  does  not  appear  to  me/'  says  he,  **  any  argument  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  caves  on  one  side  of  the  mountain,  that  the  houses 
at  Dixan  and  Kalai,  on  the  other  side,  are  formed  in  a  manner 
somewhat  to  resemble  caves;  but  situation  and  distance  sMom 
stand  in  the  loay  of  these  minor  candidates  for  puUicfomeP 

Minor  candidates !  So  Bruce  in  Mr.  Salt's  eyes,  is  a  mer« 
dwarf  1  Well,  henceforth,  let  it  be  an  ada^^e^  that  every  man  is 
^%  best  judge  of  bif  meriti  and  exploits. 

Oui 
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Our  author  should  have  been  aware  that  the  mere  circum-. 
stance  of  his  not  seeing .  a  thing,  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  thing  was  not  to  be  seeny  or  that  it  never  existed.  His  own 
experience  should  have  taught  him  this  maxim  of  judging  an4 
rule  of  candour  ;  for,  it  is  well-known,  that,  upon  hjs{  return  to 
England,  after  his  Arst  trip  into  Abyssinia,  he  not  only  called  in 
question  the  Live-feast  of  the  people  of  that  country,  as  de-^ 
ncribed  by  Bruce,  but  even  the  practice  of  eating  raw  flesh,  on 
liny  occasion  whatsoever.  In  his  second  journey,  however,  it 
was  proved  to  him,  on  the  indubitable  testimony  of  Mr.  Pearce, 
who  had  at  that  time  been  several  years  in  A  byssinia,  that  live 
j^esh  is  actually  made  use  of,  and  that  the  animal  out  of  which  it 
IS  cut,  is  sometimes  drove  a  considerable  distance  after  the  in* 
cision  is  made.  When  Mr.  Pearce  was  in  company  with  some 
Lasta  soldiers,  two  of  them  who  had  fasted  long,  made 
preparations  for  cutting  out  the  Shulada,  the  name  they  gave  to 
the  pieces  of  flesh,  weighing  about  a  pounds  which  they  sliced 
out  of  the  buttock  of  an  i:\ufortunate  cow,  that  had  fallen  into 
their  hands.  After  the  operation  was  performed^  the  skin  was 
laid  over  the  wound,  and  the  whole  plastered  up  with  cow- 
dung  ;  nor  was  the  animal  finally  put  to  death  till  the  end  of  th« 
journey.  Jt  is  deserving  of  notice,  too,  that  whenever  Mr.  Salt, 
on  his  second  visit,  mentioned  the  term,  Shulada,  he  was  im- 
mediately understood  ;  and  yet  he  is  said  to  have  made  during 
his  former  tour,  particular  enquiries  respecting  this  practice,  the 
result  of  which  enquiries,  was,  that  ''  he  doubted  the  fact  alto« 
gether."  So  much  for  hasty  inference  and  cursory  investigation. 
:  As  it  was  on  this  subject,  that  objections  to  Bruce's^veracitf 
were  first  started  in  England  and  France,  we  shall  bring  forward 
two  authorities  which,  in  our  opinion,  go  a  great  way  to  confirm 
his  statements  in  their  fullest  exteut.  When  Dr.  Clarke  was  at 
Cairo^  he  met  an  Abyssinian  Dean,  with  whom  he  entered  into 
conversation. about  Bruce's  Travejs;  aijd  to  whom  he  put  som^ 
questions  relative  to  the  eating  of  raw  flesh.  The  Dean  not 
only  admitted 

**  That  the  soldiers  on  marauding  excursions,  sometimes  maim 
dows,  taking  slices  from  their  bodies,  as  a  favourite  article  of  food, 
without  putting  them  to  death  at  the  time  ;  but,  also,  that,  during 
the -banquets  of  the  Abyssinians,  raw  meat,  esteemed  delicious 
throughout  the  country,  is  frequently  taken  from  an  oxor  a  cow,  in 
•uch  a  state,  that  the  fibres  are  still  in  motion  ;,and  the  attendants 
continue  to  cut  skces  until  the  animal  dies,**  Clarke's  Travels, 
Vol.  iiii  . 

The  next  authority  is  Mc*  Salt  himself;  whose  description  of 
#  Briud  Feast,  we  transcribe  from  the  Article  on  Abyssinia  al- 
ready alluded  to. 
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**  The  sides  of  the  table  are  covered  with  fSes  of  thm  cakes, 
made  oiUfi  reaching  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  irtid  two  feet  and  * 
half  in  diameter ;  in  the^  middle  a  row  of  curry-dishes  is  placed. 
Near  the  Ras  there  are  a  number  of  fine  wheaten  rolls^  for  •  his 
own  use  and  that  of  his  favourites.    The  signal  to  begin  the  feast 
is  given,  by  his  breaking  and  distributing  them ;  immediatdy  fe- 
male slaves,  having  washed  their  hands,  dip  the  teff^into  the  curry, 
and  serve  it  to  all  the  ^csts,  except  the  Ras,  who  receives  ma 
portion  from  a  male  slai^,  and  afterwards  distributes  it  among  the 
chiefs,  who  acknowledge  the  favour  by  standing  up  and  bowing. 
Balls,  composed  of  teff,  greens,  and  curds,  are  next  handed  about. 
In  the  meantime;  the  cattle  are  killing  in  the  adjoining  yardv^ — 
While  the  fibres  are  yet  ^quivering,  the  flesh  is  cut  into  large 
pieces.    These  are  of  no  regular  size  ;  but  generally  a  pi^ce  of 
bone  is  attached  to  the  flesh,  by  which  it  is  brought  into  the  dining- 
room.     The  chiefs,  with  their  crooked  knives,  cut  off  large  steaks, 
irhich  they  divide  into  long  stripes,  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  If  they 
are  not  pleased  with  the  piece  they  have  got,  they  hand  it  to  a  de» 
pendant,  who  in  his  turn,  if  not  pleased,  hands  it  to  another,  till  it 
comes  to  one  whose  taste  or  rank  does  not  induce  or  authorise  him 
to  reject  it.  As  soon  as  the  first  party  is  satisfied,  they  rise  from  Ike 
table,  and  give  way  to  others.    The  last  cakes  are  scrandiiled  for 
with  a  great  noise.    It  appears  from  Mr.  Salt,  that  though  the^ 
chiefs  sometimes  feed  themselves,  at .  these  feasts,  yet  more  fre- 
quently, as  Mr.  Bruce  relates,  they  feed  one  another  ••'* 

This  is  given  as  Mr.  Salt's  account  of  a  Brind  Feast,  takm 
^e  know  not  from  levhich  of  his  works,  but  correspondiog  ki 
every  essential  point  with  tluit  published  .by  Bruce,' and  attacked 
by  all  the  wits  of  Europe.  In  fact,  it  cannot  *be  a  secret  to 
those  who  read  antient  history  with  attention,  thatthe  eating  of  raw 
meat,  was.  very  generally  indulged. in ;  and  we  may  remark  that^ 
vrherever  the  palate  was  consulted,  the  flesh  would  be  used  as 
%varm  as  possible  from  the  animaFs  body,  the  fibres  becoming 
tough  and  less  savoury,  itnsnediately  after  death.  It  is  very 
obvious  from  the  details  given  by  Bruce,  that  it  was  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  luxury  that  the  ox  was  stripped  of  its  flesh  he^ 
fore  any  mortal  wound  was  inflicted  upon  it ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubts  that  it  was  the  temptation  thus  presented  to  the  luxi^ 
rious  ^'  to  eat  the  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  .the  blood 
thereof,"  which  multiplied  the  prohibitions  against  the  practice* 
in  the  laws  of  Moser,— Being  a  direct  violation  of  a  divine 
:8tatute,  it  is-  not  surprising  that  Dofter  (doctor)  Esther,  the 
learned  Abyssinian,  with  whom  Mr.  Salt  conversed^  -sboaid 
have  been  shocked  at  the  imputation,  and  espressed  his  behef 


*  See  Article  Abyssinia,  Supplement  Ency.  BiitaiUiica* 
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that  it  was  tinfouncled ;  but,  be  it  observed^  that  Dofter  had  no^ 
been  at  Gondar  for  many  years^  and  that  wlien  in  his  youth  h^ 
did  reside  in  the  capital^  it  was  as  a  retired  student^  employed  in 
the  pursuits  of  science. 

This  respectable  scholar^  who  had  a  perfect  recollection  of 
Bruce^  and  repeatedly  declared  to  Mr.  Salt^  that  he  had  left  '^  a 
great  name  in  Abyssinia/'  confirmed  almost  every  thing  which 
the  traveller  relates,  except  his  appoinlment  as  governor  of  Ras^ 
el-iil ;  and  on  this  point  authorities  are  at  variance.    An  Ameri« 
can  merchant^  whom  Mr.  Browne  (the  author  of  Travels  in 
Africa)  met  at  Suez,  in  1793)  and  who  had  been  at  Gondar 
while  Bruce  was  there,  as  well  as  a  Bergoo  merchant,  v.'hom  he 
saw  at  Derfoor,  and  who  had  been  in  Boice's  party^  form  Gon^ 
dar  to  Senaar,  informed  Mr.  Browne  that  Bruce  had  be^ 
governor  of  Ras-el-fil.     Now,  when  we  reflect,  that  Mr.  Satt^ 
after  having  made  particular  enquiry  as  to  the  Brind  Feast, 
left  Abyssinia  the  first  time,  with  the  conviction  that  there  never 
was  any  such  practice  among  them,  we  shall  have  less  confi- 
dence in  his  hear-say  evidence,  than  would  be  necessary  to  over- 
throw such  proofs,  as  we  are  actually  in  possession  ol^  in  sup- 
port of  Bruce's  statement.    We  have  not  the  smallest  intention 
to  thrown  any  suspicion  upon  the  veracity  of  our  author;  but  in 
a  case  where  the  testimony  of  witnesses^  who  had  equally  good 
means  of  information,  and  who  in  all  other  respects,  appear  at 
least  equally  competent,  give  difierent  accounts  of  the  same  mat# 
ter,  we  are  certainly  justified  in  suspending  our  decision.    ludee^ 
we  might  warrantably  proceed  farther  than  this,  and  assert  that, 
as  to  the  government  of  Ras^el-fil,  the  evidence  of  .the  two 
merchants,  both  of  whom  knew  Bruce,  and  one  of  whom  ac- 
companied him  from  Gondar  to  Senaar,  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  that  of  a  recluse,  who  spoke  of  occurrences  to  which,  perhaps, 
bis  attention  had  not  been  particularly  directed  at  the  time,  and, 
that  too,  at  the  distance  of  forty  years  from  the  dnte  at  which 
they  happened. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  minute  points  at  issue  between 
these  distinguished  travellers,  into  which  we  have  not  time  to 
enter,  and  of  which  the  discussion,  we  fear,  would  prove  tirei* 
so^ie.  We  have  mentioned  the  principal  objections,  urge^r 
against  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  Bruce's  narrative  ;  and  cer- 
tainly his  book  has  undergone  a  more  severe  and  even  suspicious 
examination  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  that  ever  was  pub- 
lished* A  few  inaccuracies  have,  no  doubt,  been  detected ;  but . 
if  we  compare  these  with  the  vast  mass  of  information,  which 
not  even  the  keenest,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  best  informed, 
of  his  critics  have  dared  to  question,  \^e  shall  find  that  the  un<* 
challengeable  additions  which  he  ha^  ipude  to  our  knoM  ledge, 

nra 
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are  indeed  great  and  valuable.  The  proofs  of  his  general 
accuracy,  however,  are  not  merely  of  this  negative  description  ; 
there  are  others  of  a  more  direct  and  satisfactory  nature,  which 
Me  shall  briefly  notice.  We  begin  with  Mr.  Salt,  who,  thougk 
he  regarded jt  as  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  public,  to  point 
out  the  mistakes  of  his  great  rival,  bears,  in  many  parts  of  his 
\olume,  the  most  ample  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  his  dcr 
s.cri prions  xmd  narrative^  and  mentions  in  particular,  the  astontsh- 
xnent  wliich  the  Abyssinians  expressed  at  his  extensive  know* 
ledge  of  their  history  and  country.  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Antes, 
who  had  excelleut  opportunities  of  comparing  Mr.  Brace's  states 
ments  w'ilh  accounts  given  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  Abys- 
sinia, bear  testimony  to  the  general  accuracy  of  his  details ;  and 
Dr.  Clark,  while  at  Cairo,  obtained  from  the  Abyssinian  Dean, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  before,  direct  and  specific  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  correctness  of  some  parts  of  his  narrative,  which 
had  till  then  been  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  plates  given  in 
Bruce's  Travels,  especially  those  of  natural  history,  were  early 
represented  as  inaccurate,  and  that  they  are  so  in  some  of  the 
minutice  id  ilot  improbable,  as  be  laid  no  claim  to  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  subject :  But  when  Dr.  Clarke  shewed  the 
•Abyssinian  Dean  these  plates,  though  he  knew  not  the  nature  of 
the  book  in*  which  they  were  contained,  and  the  name  of  Bruce 
was  not  mentioned  to  him,  he  instantly  gave  th^ra  the  same 
names,  and  assigned  to  them  the  same  uses,  as  Bruce  had  done. 
He  likewise  bore  testimony  to  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
•quadrupeds  were  represented  in  the  plates  ;  and  what  is  of  more 
importance,  both  to  Bruce's  credit  and  to  the  natural ^historiaiij 
he  confirmed  the  account  uf  the  Zimh  fly,  and  asserted  that  he 
?iad  heard  of  armies  being  destroyed  by  it.  When  Bruce's  map 
was  laid  before  him,  although,  of  course,  he  could  not  read  the 
names,  he  pointed  out  the  locality  of  Gondar  exactly  where 
•Bruce  had  placed  it  *.  • 

Jn  estimating  the  credit  due  to  Bruce  and  Salt  respectively, 
let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  the  former  passed  two  years  in 
Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  a  favourite  of  the  king,  and  in 
the  constant  society  of  the  leading  people  of  all  descriptions,  the 
Inlter  was  never  within  many  days  journey  of  Gondar,  never  saw 
the  sovereign,  never  entered  the  province  where  the  royal  power 
and  court  c^ustoms  chiefly  predominate,  but,  on  the  couuary, 
during  his  short  visit,  (from  March  till  May,)  in  the  Abyssinian 
territory,  he  was  compelled  to  spend  his  time  at  Cheiicut  or 
Antalo,  the  principal  towns  of  Tigre,  and  to  confine  bis  studies 


T-? 
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to  the  characters  ef  the  very  secondary  persons^  'who  coniposi^d 
the  train  of  the  governor,  or  Ras.  The  circumstances  of  the 
two  travellers^  were  completely  dissimilar.  Mr.  Salt,  a  Britiali 
envoy^  with  letters  and  presents  to  the  Emp^rpr^  announces  to 
the  proper  authorities  his  arrival  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  craves  an 
escort  from  the  nearest  military  commander,  to  conduct  iiiia 
into  the  interior^  Soldiers,  mules,  and  carriages ^re  accordingly 
sent,  and  a  young  prince  comes  down  to  meet  him,  to  be  his 
guide,  and  to  secure  him  attention..  He  reaches  Chelicut;  buC 
being  informed  it  was  dangerous  to  penetrate  farther,  be  delivers 
the  royal  letters  and  gifts  to  the  Ras  of. Tigr6,  amuses  himself  a 
few  weeks  in  hearing  stories,  and  in  making  a  pleasurable  ex- 
cursion, and  then  returns  to  his  friends  on  the  Arabian  gulpb. 
Those  who  have  read  Bruce's  Travels  need  not  be  told  how  dif- 
ferent were  his  undertaking  and  achievements ;  and  to  those  whp' 
have  not  read  them,  we  despair  of  giving,  by  any  description  irj 
our  power,  the  faintest  conception  of  either.  Mr.  Salt,  as  it 
were,  sailed  to  a  known  shore,  in  a  large  ship,  well-manned,  and 
well-appointed  ;  Bruce  made  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  an  open 
boat,  himself  guiding  both  helm  and  canvas.  From  Massowa  to 
CheUcut,  the  extent  of  Mr.  Salt's  journey,  is  now  comparatively 
a  beaten  tract,  and  will  soon  be  the  favourite  tour  of  boys  from 
college,  and  of  adventurous  lordlings  who  go  iu  quest  of  topics 
for  poetry ;  but  from  Gondar  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and 
from  the  fermer  to  Syene,  across  the  Great  Desert,  is  a  path  not 
to  be  trod  once  in  a  thousand  years  by  the  foot  of  an  European. 

Considering  the  shortness  of  Mr.  Salt's  stay  in  Abyssinia,  he 
has  made  several  important  additions  to  natural  history.  His 
birds  and  plants  have,  we  understand,  been  much  admired  ;  but 
of  mineralogy  he  seems  to  know  very  little,  ,  We  recollect  only 
two  notices  on  this  subject,  both  of  which  are  rather  unscienti6« 
cally  expressed.  At  VV^ah  he  travelled  over  a  "rugged  ridge  of 
low  hills,  the  basis  of  which  appeared  to  be  composed  almost 
intirely  of  granitic  rocks,  rising  over  a  bed  of  micaceous  earth;" 
and  again,  speaking  of  the  mountainous  district  of  Tigr6,  he  ob- 
serves, that  the  rocks  rise  in  perpendicular  strata,  ^'  consisting  of 
jslate  over  schistus  and  granite,"  A9  to  the  first  we  have  only  to 
remark,  that  wc  know  not  precisely  what  is  meatit  by  granite  ris- 
ing over  micaceous  earth,  the  order  of  nature  being  in  general 
the  reverse,  as  granite  usually  supports  mica,  in  stratified  series 
at  least :  and  with  respect  to  the  second  observation,  it  strikes  us 
that  as  slate  and  schistus  commonly  signify  the  same  thing,  the 
lerms  are  used  by  Mr.  Sail  without  any  very  clear  views  of  the 
subject  on  which  he  is  writing.  This,  however,  is  a  charge 
which  can  rarely  be  brought  against  him.  He  aims  at  nothing 
beyoQd  hi$  powers^  a^d  seldom  makes  hipaself  the  hero  of  his 

etory. 
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stoijr  We  rcftd  BruGe*«  book  with  greater  ptea^ore  than  Mr 
Sah*8 ;  but  if  we  were  to  travd  into  distant  couiUries,  we  should 
prefer  as  a  companion^  a  man  as  like  tbe  latter,  and  as  unlike  thd 
former^  as  possible. 
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tVitn  an  Appendix  and  Notes.    By  the  Rev,  James  Hook, 

.  JD.I).  JT.jR.S.  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  4to.  pp.  99.  58. 

Rivingtons.    I8l6. 

XHAT  the,  period  in  which  we  live,  is  distinguished  by  very 
peculiar  characters^  is  sufficiently  evident.  Perverse  opinion^ 
and  Trandc  passions,  have  overwhelmed  mankind  with  a  more 
than  usual  portion  of  calamity  and  destruction.  Though  an  in« 
terval  has  providentially  arisen,  in  which  the  storm  ceases  to  rage^ 
the  elements  of  disorder  still  remain.  Experience,  that  surest 
gpide  of  human  life,  seems  to  have  lost  its  influence  over  many^ 
even  amoiig  the  highest  and  most  enlighteiied  of  .piir  countiy^ 
men ;  ai)d  principles  are  cherished  and  promulgated,  which,  if 
^ny  analogy  exlsfts  between  the  past  and  the  future,  threaten  the 
stability  df  all  that  is  cotiducive  to  social  order,  to  poKtical  seen* 
rity,  and  to  national  Christianity.  Fanatical  cant,  and  sceptical 
indiiference^  things  apparetitly  the  most  opposite  in  their  natdre^ 
have  joined  their  forices,  and  are  become  subsidiary  to  the  same 
end ;  while  true  and  genuine  Christianity,  the  only  foundation  of 
inoral  and  social  hdppine6s,  is  equalljr  the  scorn  of  the  infidel 
'  and  of  the  enthusiast,  l^he  strange  mixture  of  these  errors  haft 
jproduced  ^n  accumuli^tion  of  diestiuctive  eh'ors,  v\hich  are  re^ 
ceived  as  incontrovertible  truths,  and,  iti  the  ei)Q|)hatiral  language 
of  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  reason  and  eloquence, 
Audiuhtiir,  leguntur,  inharescunt prorsus  in  rtientibus. 

tt  is  not  without  much  satisfaction  that  we  have  read  this 
tharge,  to  which  we  now  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  ft 
certainly  contains  much  important  matter,  and  presefnts  entailed 
views  of  the  present  state  of  opinions,  and,  their  cbti)id^uence9. 
}n  aiddition  to  this,  the  manly  and  firm  tone  in  which  it  ts  writ^ 
teUj  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

From  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Bi&hop  of  Calcutta,  wfe 
expected  much,  as  we  were  assiired,  that  the  discriminating  pre- 
late, who  presides  over  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  wd^ld  not  bavt 
filled  the  station,  vacated  by  *such  ix  divhie  and  &udh  a  kcbolsfir, 
with  an  inferior  man ;  ^nd  from  tiiis  specimen  of  the  abilities 

^  and 
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tod  attnttthenls  of  die  present  An^hdeacoiiy  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  our  expectations  have  not  been  disappointed. 

Theugh  the  title-page  informs  ns,  that  this  is  the  prhnary  visi«i 
tation  of  the  Archdeacon^  yet  be  seems  not  to  speak  like  a  novice^ 
in  pointing  to  the  nature  and  desig;n  of  those  annual  assemblies 
of  the  Clergy  at  ArchiHiaconah visitations.  As  we  conceive  his 
observations  on  this  head  are  just  and  matoredj  we  lay  them  be* 
fore  our  readers. 

'<  It  is  among  the  most  beneficial  effects  of  meetings  like  the 
present,  that  a  spirit  of  enquiry  among  the  clergy  is  kept  alive^ 
Imd  those  principles  of  piety  and  devotion  to  the  sacred  cause,  in 
which  we  are  linked  together  in  one  bond  of  union,  invigorated  by 
stated  communications.  They  habituate  our  minds  to  the  contemn* 
platlon  of  those  objects  which  ought  principaliy  to  occupy  them ; 
thev  impart  a  professional  turn  and  tendency  to  our  habits,  views, 
ana  observations ;  and  they  are,  if  properly  employed,  admirably 
calculated  to  induce  a  serious  and  subdued  survey  of  those  events 
which  more  intimately  concern  that  portion  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  in  which  our  ministrations  are  exercised ;  they  remind  us 
of  those  high  duties,  for  the  zealous  performance  of  which,  we 
stand  responsible  to  God,  to  our  consciences,  and  to  our  country, 
and  tend  to  prove,  (to  use  the  language  of  the  venerable  Hooker) 
^  that  we  have  not  loosely  permitted  things  to  pa^  away,  as  in  a 
dream.*  *'    P.  3. 

Under  these  views^  the  Archdeacon  proceeds  to  a  selection  of 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects,  which^  especially  in  the  pre- 
eent  day^  could  be  offered  to  the  attention  of  his  Clergy ;  namely, 
the*  nature  and  operations  of  Antihomianism,  and  its  extended 
influence  over  some  of  the  most  extensive  Christian  communi- 
ties. His  general  conceptions  of  Antinomianism  he  thus  lays 
before  us;  and  we  present  them  to  our  readers^ as  they  form  the 
basis  of  his  subsequent  observations. 

<*  By  Antinomianism,  I  mean,  such  a  perversion  and  corruption 
of  Christian  faith  and  doctrine  as  protects  men  in  the  violation  of 
the  duties  expressly  commanded  in  the  Gospel ;  an  evil  of  great  ex- 
tent, of  wiae  application,  and  of  very  ancient  standing  in  the 
Church,  for  it  appeared  as  e^rly  as  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  and 
called  forth  all  the  energies  of  those  holy  men  to  the  reprobation 
and  controui  of  it.  The  principle  besides  has  a  very  deep  founda- 
tion in  the  fallen  nature  of  man.  Had  the  Almighty  imposed  no 
laws  for  our  observatice,  or  had  he  annexed  no  penalty  for  their 
violation,  Christianity  wottld  have  met  with  none  of  the  opposition 
which  it  encountered  in  its  earlier  stages.  The  Apostles  demanded 
tyBBiHENCte  as  the  re^idt  and  test  of  the  feith  of  Christ.  Tliey 
scorned  any  compromise  with  the  headstrong  passions  and  degrad- 
ing propensities  of  our  -corri^pt  nature.    Sacrifice  and  self-denial 

they 
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ihey  pointed  out  ba  the  badges  of  the  cross  of  Christ*  They  faitfa* 
fully  discharged  the  commission  entrusted  to  them,  and  proclaimed 
that  ^  to  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  ^zealous  of  good 
toorkSf*  was  the  ultimate  design  of  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  tlie  flesh ;  and  the  Church  of  England  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  design  of  the  Almighty,  has  laid  this  as  the  corner-stonQ 
of  all  her  doctrines,  her  discipline,  her  ministrations,  and  her 
liturgical  services. 

"  The  history  however  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  very 
earliest  period,  I  I'epeat,  evinces  the  existence  of  a  spirit,  whose 
efibrts  have  been  perpetually  exerted,  to  sever  the^aiM  of  the  Go&« 
pel,  firom  its  morals;  its dutiest  from  its  doctrines  and  observances^ 
to  dethrone  religion  from  its  governance  over  the  passions,  and  to 
render  it  subservient  to  them ;  and  all  this,  strange  to  say,  under 
the  pretext  of  more  than  ordinary  zeal  for  the  profession  of  Chria- 
tianity."     P.  4. 

After  this  luminous  statement  of  his  general  object,  he  enters 
upon  a  field  of  very  extended  observation  ;  he  considers,  first, 
the  operatioii  of  this  destructive  principle,  as  npt  only  perverting 
the  conduct  of  individuals,  but  as  forming  a  grand  component 
.of  many  leading  communities  and  theological  systems.  His  vievr 
of  various  ingredients  of  Antinomianism,  which  pervade  the  ge- 
neral  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  most  prominently 
exhibit  themselves  in  the  order  of  th^  Jesuits,  deserves  at  the 
present  moment  peculiar  atlentioa*  Concerning  this  celebrated 
order;  he  thus  speaks. 

*^  What  a  subsidiary  force  have  their  lessons  afforded  to  tl^e  moal 
Cinbridled  excesses  of  the  human  passions ! 

*^  Their  doctrines,  or  rather  they  might  be  termed  their  licence^ 
to  sin,  are  taught  not  by  obscure  men  among  them,  but  by  their 
greatest  luminaries,  by  Escobar,  by  Mariana,  Filliucius,  and  oiher 
of  their  distinguished  Apostles ;  and  they  are  such  as  go  to  anni* 
hilate  conscience,  and  obliterate  not  only  every  mOral  obligation 
which  the  Gospel  distinctly  inculcates,  but  to  discard  even  those 
poor  remains  of  it,  which  God,  in  his  mercy,  left  among  the  un^ 
enlightened  Pagans !    Nor  was  this  sublimation,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  of  Antinomianism,  confined  to  the  corruption  of  individuals, 
who  became  the  dupes  and  victims  of  their  delusion  and  sophistry ; 
it  soon  spread  and  penetrated  to  the  foundations  of  civiilife,  on 
which  the  social  and  political  union  of  men  is  superstructed:— the 
members  of  this  society,  insinuating  themselTes,   through  their 
spells  and  fascinations,  from  the  consciences  of  individuals^  into 
the  councils  of  nations,  the  most,  lamentable  effects  were  pro-> 
duced;    wars  excited,   assassination    encouraged,   obedience  to 
governors  dispensed  with,  and  all  the  ties  which  biiid  man  to  maa 
litterly  broken,"    P.  6. 

7hese  ^re  observatioius  of  po  ordinary  idoportance;  and  if  such 
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tiave  no  weight  in  exciting  our  admonitions  on  the  readmission 
of  this  obnoxious  society  into  a  protestant  country  ;  if  we  allow 
communities  and  seminaries  of  this  order  to  spring  up  in  various 
^quarters  of  the  united  kingdom,  without  controul^  and  acting 
upon  the  same  principles^  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  dif- 
fusing the  same  morals,  to  strike  root  among  us,  we  must  assert^ 
that  our  infatuation  is  judicial  and  that  experience  is  lost  upon 
us.  We  must  erase  from  our  recollection  the  continued  line  of 
conspiracies  and  treasons,  which  are  coeval  with  their  earliest 
origin,  and  continued  down  to  tlie  very  date  of  their  extinction. 
We  must  resist  even  present  warning,  in  their  recent  expulsion 
from  Kussia,  and  in  the  protest  even  of  the  bigotted  court  of 
Portu»al,  againsst  their  revival.  If  ihcise  documents  do  noj 
awaken  us,  the  voice  of  history  and  of  experience  speaks  not  ii| 
intelligible  language,  or^  like  Cassandra  of  old, 

'I     resolvit 

Ora  Deijussu  non  unquam  credit  a  Teucrii, 

)  ^J!\\jd  4^rchd.eacon  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  same  principle,, 
which  it  is  his  great  object  to  trace,  as  communicating  its  con- 
tagion to  the  system  and  doctrines  of  Calvin.  Here  he  certainly 
proceeds  with  much  judgement :  he  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  Calvin  himself,  and  from  the  celebrated  Lambeth  articles,  the 
most  authentic  documents  which  could  be  produced,  those  Pre^ 
destiuarian  positions,  and  tlieir  corollaries,  which  certainly  tak^ 
accountability  from  man,  and  »2t/5f  render  him  indifferent  to  the 
moral  complexion  of  his  actions.  It  will  be  seen  from  them, 
faow  absolutely  they  exclude  any  abatement  or  modification,  and 
tipon  what  an  imaginary  and  fictitious  plan  the  doctrine  of  mo- 
DERATE  CALVINISM  resls.  These  positions,  all  inseparably 
connected,  and  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  in  toto.  So  that 
whoever  considers  them,  will  not  think  the  portrait  of  Calvinism, 
^mwn  by  the  most  distinguished  divine  and  philosopher  of  his 
age,  the  late  Archdeacon  Balguy,  overcharged  or  unfounded* 

f*  Whoever,"  says  this  incomparable  writer,  "  attends  to  tht 
various  modes  of  faith  which  subsisted  in  the  times  of  confusion, 
'-will  scarce  find  one  sect  which  was  not  deeply  tinctured  with  the 
religion  of  Calvin,  a  religion  which  rests  on  this  execrable  founda- 
tion, that  God  is  a  tyrant/'  Rev.  Dir.  T.  Balguy*s  Sermon  on  the 
Restoration*    P.  59, 

With  thi^  energetic  declaration,  w'e  find  our  author  in  perfect 
unison  in  the  following  remarks :  and  he  is  farther  aided  by  th^ 
high  and  living  authority  of  h.is  Diocesan,  to  whom  he  pays  his 
tribute  of  gratitude,  in  common  with  every  orthodox  miuister  of 
pur  apostolic  Church.  We  own,  however  friendly  we  are  to  pru*^ 
deuce,  to  temper,,  and  to  moderation,  we  are  still  of  opinion,  tba^ 

therf 
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tEhere  aMy  be  k  time  when  decisioo^  and  courage,  mki  a  frank 
declaration  of  opinion  in  the  itilere  of  the  Church,  in  their  dif- 
ferent addresses  to  their  t^ilergy,  are  called  for  by  the  extent  and 
tncumbeney  of  the  mischief,  by  which  all  diat  is  valuable  is 
menaced. 

The  Archdeacon  then  proceeds  to  consider  those  principles, ' 
as  calculated,  under  the  management  of  fanatical  teacher^  tp 
produce  an  obduracy  inxrime  I^ghly  detrimental  to  social  order, 
and  calculated  to  defeat  and  counteract  the  inflictions  of  public 
justice  Tbb  we  conceive  it  important  to  exhibit  in  his  own 
words. 

**  When  those  who  suffer  death  by  the  sword  of  justide  for  the 
most  atrocfoos  offences,  are  taught  to  consider  themselves,  not  as 
objects  of  the  mercy ^  but  the  pecuKar  claimantt^  on  the  favor  of 
Gody  as  Vdsds  of  election ;  when  they  are  trained  to  exhibit  in 
their  last  moments,  not  humble  contrition,  but  triumphant  exul- 
tation, as  if  their  very  crimes  rendered  .them  more  fit  recipientSt 
of  what  is  termed,  Jre^  grace^  surely  the  great  ends  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Revelation  are  tr&versed,  and  the  surrounding  multitudes  who 
witness  these  awful  scenes,  leave  them  rather  encouraged  to  crimes, 
than  deterred  from  them ;  rather  fortified  by  presumption,  than 
controlled  by  the  apprehension  of  future  consequences !  Thenr 
consciences  wiU  be,  must  be  steeled  against  this  most  salutary 
suggestion,  the  basts  of  all  Religion,  *  how  can  I  do  this  great 
wickedness,  and  sin  against  God !' 

f^  Here  I  trust  1  shall  not  be  misunderstood ;  God  forbid  that 
any  minister  of  the  Gospel  should  desire  to  withhold  from  these 
poor  agonized  victims  of  crime,  the  consolation  which  the.  unfa- 
thomable recesses  of  the  mercy  of  God,  through  the  blood  of  his 
blessed  Son,  hold  forth  even  to  the  latest  penitence  and  contri* 
tion ;  or  so  to  exhibit  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  as  to  induce  despair ; 
but  it  is  essential^  that  the  expectation  held  forth,  should  not  be  of 
a  nature  to  destroy  the  difference  between  guilt  and  innocence;  or 
to  create  a  delusive  hope  of  unwarrantable  amnesty,  in  virtue  of 
the  destructive  doctrine  of  an  eternal  decree!"     P,  IQ. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  take  a  survey  of  the  wide  spread 
of  tiiat  indifference  to  the  genuine  doctrines  of  our  establish- 
ment, which,  contemplates  the  multiplication  of  sects,  and  the 
clashing  variety  of  opinions,  as  a  consummation  to  be  M'ished  fixc^ 
rather  than  as  ah  evil  to  be  remedied  or  controuled.  Tlie  Arch- 
deacon has  made  so  little  progress  in  modern  philosophy,  that  he 
considers  this  heterogeneous  mass  as  deeply  charged  with  mate- 
rials destructive  of  those  morals  and  of  that  order,  by  whieh 
society  is  held  together.  He  draws  his  objections  to  this  fond 
and  favourite  scheme  of  equalizing  all  religions,  both  from 
Scriptural  and  Apostolical  injuncti<bns,,  aud  from  |lie  past  expe* 
rieuce  uf  its  deleterious  effects. 
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fife  then  is  naturally  enough  carried  on,  in  the  coarse  of  bis 
observation^  to  consider  how  far  the  Bibje  Society  is  likely  to 
increase  that  spirit  of  religious  division  and  adarchy,  from 
which  so  many  numerous  mischiefs  are  foreboded.  And  vre 
think  ourselves  warranted  in  asserting,  that  in  t^e  course  of  a 
long  and  continued  controversy,  sustained  by  the  ablest  bands,  in 
few  instances,  have  either  the  censures  of  those  who  inculpate 
such  of  the  Clergy  as  may  decline  to  co-operate  with  it,  been 
more  ably  repelled,  or  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  its 
progress  and  operation,  more  powerfully  demonstrated  tban  by 
our  author.  These  two  objects  are  pursued  at  conniderable 
length,  both  in  the  body  of  the  Charge,  and  in  the  copious  and 
very  important  notes  contained  in  the  Appendix.  Of  the  Arch- 
deacon's able  defence  of  those,  who,  with  him,  stand  aloof  from 
this  Society,  we  highly  approve. 

When  Jthe  Archdeacon,  passing  from  the  defensive  to  the  oiFen- 
sive,  marshals  his  objections  to  the  principles  and  practices  of 
this  Society,  we  meet  with  much  shrewdness  and  justice  of  ob- 
servation. The  inconsistency  and  breach  of  engagement^  in 
which  many  worthy  and  well-meaning  ministers  of  the  Bstab- 
lisbed  Church  have  unawares  implicated  themselves,  by  appear- 
ing in  the  ranks,  and,  still  tnore^  evi  7go/A«x^'^^  ^^  ^^i^  Society, 
is  urged  with  so  much  real  energy,  that  «we>  cannot  forbear  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  passage. 

**  As  Churchmen  we  are  called  upon,  in  the  exercise  of  our 
ministrations,  to  pray  to  Almighty  God  against  the  prevalence  of 
■  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism ;'  and  shall  we  then  be  re- 
proached for  not  passing  from  the  house  of  prayer  to  the  tavern  or 
assembly  room,  to  enter  into  union  with  those  whom  we  cannot 
meet  in  the  Church,  and  who  are  the  direct  propounders  and  sup- 
porters of  these  ?  Can  we  thus  address  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  aflernoon  unite  ourselves  \fi  bonds  of  fellow- 
ship with  the  embodied  professors  of  every  species  and  character 
of  dissent ;  of  all  that  we  consider  to  be  *  false  doctrine,  heresy, 
and  schism,'  without  even  distinction  of  degrees  in  error?  Can 
we  be  sincere  in  both  instances  ?  Must  we  not  be  guilty  of  impious 
mockery  in  one?  We  may  leave  the  Prayer  Book  behind  us,  but 
the  Prayer  u  recorded  J*    *P.  75. 

A  consideration  ef '  the  princifAes  and  extent  of  this  Sbciety, 
and  ^e  OTfpnAzed  machinery  by  which  its  operations  are  con« 
ducted,  leads  the  Archdeacon' to  a  consideration  of  the  features 
of  the  prevalent  sectari^ism  connected  with  it,  and  of  which  it 
is  a  most  powerAil  instrument,  [n  viewing  the  expanded 
fipaeerwfaieh  kiHHHjipi6s,-4Mfid-t4ie-nari:owl^^  wbich  tcue 

praclkriretigioir  is  contracted^  w^  caimot  biMc^Artake  with  him 
of  the  serious  impressions  which  this  view  excites.    The  cita- 
tion 
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tion  from  Sir  W.  Dugdale  cannot  fail  of  stimulating  our  readerf  > 
to  a  serious  comparison  of  those  wretched  times  with  our  own, 
to  which  they  will  be  found  to  bear  tl^  closest  resemblance. 

**  In  the  early  period  of  the'troublesfn  the  feign  of  Charles  the 
first,  after  having  driven  that  unfortunate  monarch  to  measures, 
which  were  subsequently  made  the  assumed  ground  of  charges 
against  him,  ^  under  a  seeming  devout  and  holy  pretence  to  ad- 
vance and  promote  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  they  got  a  number 
of  lecturers  into  most  of  the  corporate  totom  and  populous  places  of 
these  realmsj  according  to  the  pattern  of  Geneva^  especially  in  the 
city  of  London^  tvhom  they  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions^ 
to  the  end  they  might  be  engaged  to  preach  such  doctrines,  as 
should  upon  occasion  prepare  the  people  for  any  disloyal  attempt, 
and  dispose  them  to  rebellion  when  opportunity  served.  And  for 
the  support  of  these,  they  purchased  in,  divers  impropriate  tithes^ 
constituting  some  of  the  clergy,  some  lawyers,  some  citizens  (all 
of  the  Puritan  party,)  under  colour  of  redeeming  the  Lord's  por- 
tion  out  of  lay  hands,  as  the  phrase  was ;  by  whicn  subtile  practice, 
they  gained  many  large  sums,  in  order  thereto  from  sundry  well-* 
meaning  persons,  who  saw  nothing  at  all  of  the  main  design,  which 
was  underhand  driven  on  by  the  great  contrivers  *.*  •*     P.  86. 

The  great  importance  of  the  subjects  which  are  discussed  in 
the  Charge  before  us^  and  especially  in  the  Notes  and  Appeadix, 
have  induced  us  to  exceed  ,our  usuallimits  in  our  ej^tracts;  but 
lie  are  inclined  to  anticipate  that  our  readers  will  not  require 
any  apology  from  us.  Of  the  Notes  indeed  and  Appendix  both 
in  the  observations  suggested,  the  citations  made^  and  the  proofs 
exhibited^  we  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms.  They  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  Clergy  a  body  of  very  important  documents^ 
extracted  from  sources  quite  inaccessible  to  the  generality  of  his 
clerical  readers,  and  yet  highly  worthy  their  notice,  and  extremely 
applicable  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  These 
copious  materials  are  not  introduced  with  an  idle  parade,  or 
ostentation  of  research,  but  are  very  judiciously  selected,  and  are 
strictly  subservient  to  the  confirmation  of  the  positionaadvaaced 
in  the  body  of  the  Charge.  To  theological  enquirers  they  arc 
highly  valuable^  and  indeed  to  general  readers  very  interesting 
and  instructive.  From  some  curious  extracts  from  the  puritani- 
cal writers  of  the  time  of  the  grand  rebellion,  and  the  subsequent 
usurpation,  now*  become  exceedingly  scarce,  he  traces  a  very 
singular  resemblance  iu  all  their  traits,  between  ancient  puritan- 
ism  and  modern  methodism,  which  Bisiiop  Warburton,  w  ith  his 
usual  strength  and  felicity,   denominated   the   older  and  the 


♦  '<  Short  View  of  the  late  Troul^les,  pp.  96,  S7,  .b;  Sir  W, 
Dugdale." 
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jrounger  sisters.  When  Mre  consider  the  extended  ramificsrtion 
of  the  latter  over  every  part  of  this  kingdom^  occupying  not  only 
the  denser  masses  of  population,  but  extended  with  incessant 
lictivity  into  the  most  isolated  country  villages ;  when,  ^bove  all, 
we  consider  that  it  has  found  abundant  entrance  into  the  sanc- 
tuary itself,  and  that  not  only  in  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs, 
but  in  many  of  our  most  populous  cities  and  towns,  it  has  iu« 
fected  a  formidable  proportion  of  our  parochial  ministry,  it  be- 
comes us  certainly,  from  mere  temporal  prudence,  to  examiue 
what  are  its  lineaments,  what  is  its  genealogy,  and  what  its  con- 
sanguinity ;  and  what  is  to  be  expected  when  its  predominancy 
is  confirmed  and  paramount,  whether  it  brings  with  it  '"  airs 
from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell,"  surely  we  cannot  but  think 
that  our  worthy  Archdeacon  has  done  no  mean  service  to  true 
religion,  in  fiirthering  this  inquiry,  and  in  the  assistance  he  has 
afforded  us^  by  his  citations  both  from  tracts  which  are  become 
scarce,  and  by  his  development  of  practices,  to  which  we  should 
do  well  to  attend. 

In  some  able  and  spirited  animadversions  on  Mr.  Gisborne*s 
ill-timed  and  obtrusive  attack  upon  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
favourite  charge  of  ti  Popish  spirit,  so  generally  brought  forward 
by  the  advocates  of  the  Bible  Society,  against  the  Churchmen, 
is  with  singular  felicity  retorted  upon  themselves,  by  a  very 
curious  citation  from  Father  Paul's  History  of  the  Council  oC 
Trent. 

<*  Is  it  true,  because  the  Popes  have  assumed  absolute  autho* 
rity  in  their  mandates  and  a  blind  obedience  to  their  decrees,  that 
therefore  a  Christian  Bishop  should  be  denied  that  deference  of 
opinion  from  his  Clergy  upon  a  doubtful  point  (and  surely  such  is 
that  of  the  expediency  and  duty  of  preferring  the  peculiar  mode  of 
distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures  adopted  by  the  Bible  Society) 
■which  both  Scripture  and  the  purest  primitive  antiquity  allot  to 
him  I  V&y^  may  we  not  rather,  if  there  be  any  leaning  tov^ards 
Popery  in  the  case,  impute  it  to. the  side  upon  which  Mr.  Gis- 
borne's  services  are  engaged  ?  for  the  grand  feature  of  Popery  has 
ever  been,  as  the  annals  of  the  Church  of  Rome  sufficiently  evince, 
to  depreciate  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  to  usurp  an  authority  over 
those  who  are,  by  every  right  and  principle,  equals!  Mr.  Gis- 
.  home's  attempt  to  censure  a  prelate  in  the  legitimate  discharge  of 
his  duty,  in  his  own  proper  place  and  function,  has  too  near  a 
resemblance  to  the  usurped  power  of  the  grand  distributor  of  cen- 
sures and  anathemas  to  escape  notice*  Those  who  have  read  tho 
inimitable  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  by  Fra.  Paolo,  will 
xecollect  the  observations  of  Eustache  de  BeUaye^  Bishop  of  Paris^ 
to  this  point.  He  says  that  *  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  as  the 
Church  is  called,  is  no  longer  a  kingdom  but  a  temporal  tyranny — 
that  ths  title  9f  spvufo  of  Cbrist  is  uHa^^rx  from  the  Church,  to 
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prostitute  it  tothe«enrice  of  onennm/  that  by  this  tiratiigem  tber« 
k  '  but  one  Biahop  appointed  by  Jeaua  Christ,  and  the  others  faia 
vicars,  to  be  removed  at  the  Pope's  pleasure :  that  he  wishes  the 
council  to  understand 'that  the  episcopal  authority,  already  so  de- 
graded, is  likely  to  be  utterly  annihilated,  since  the  congregation 
of  monks  (alluding  to  the  newly  established  order  of  Jesuits)  just 
started  into  existence  already  laboured  so  hard  to  shake  it :  that 
the  Cistertian  monks  and  those  of  Clugny,  and  others,  had  given 
a  serious  blow  to  the  authority  of  the  Bishops,  which  had  been 
preserved  till  1050,  and  that  it  was,  by  means  of  these  orders, 
that  Rome  had  usurped  the  essential  and  proper  functions  of  the 
Bishops  ;  that  the  mendicant  orders,  "which  arose  about  the  year 
12(X),  had  deprived  the  Bishops  of  almost  the  whole  of  their  au- 
thority, which  had  been  seized  by  these  men,  under  colour  of 
their  priviiegies :  that  in  short  the  new  order  of  Jesuits  vMch  xoas 
neither  secular  nor  regular ^  were  attempting  to  overthro/w  the  whole 
episcopal  authority  J  " — See  Uistoire  au  Concile  de  TVente»  tra- 
duite  par  P.  F.  Le  Courayen,  lib.  yii.  pp.  354,  355.    P.  59. 

To  the  expre!(sion  of  Mr;  Gisbome,  that.in  the  Bible  Society 
is  discoverable  *'  the  linger  of  God/'  the  Archdeacon  replies  in 
the  folio wnig  spirited  language  ;  nor  is  the  historical  evidence, 
vhich  he  has  adduced,  less  worthy  of  our  serious  attention. 


€i 


The  finger  of  God,"  exclaimed  Peter  the  iiermit,  wheH  lie 
led  forth  the  legions  of  Crusadcsrs ;  '<  the  finger  of  God,"  ex- 
claimed Cromwell,  through  the  whole  career  of  his  sanguinary 
march  to  power  and  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  people ;  **  The 
finger  of  God,"  exclaimed  John  Wesley,  in  the  prosecut'ioa  of  his 
echism:  **  it  is  plain  to  me,"  he  says,  **  that  the  whole  work  t^ 
God  termed  Methodism^  is  an  extraordinary  dispensation  ff  Pre^v- 
dence.** 

^*  In  giving  an  account  of  his  victory  at  Dunbar,  in'  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Mayor  of  Hursley,  Cromwell,  after  having  stated  the  numbers 
engaged,  and  that '  alter  much  appealing  to  God,'  his  army  de- 
stroyed 3000  men,  &c.  having  but  few  kilMl  on  his  side,  says,  ^  Thia 
is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is^naryellous  in  our  eyes.*  See 'Noble's 
Memoirs. 

**  In  his  speech  upon  dissolving  the  long  parliament,  he  ob- 
serves, upon  the  gubject  of  raising  money  without  the  coni^t  af 
the  people,  that  *  either  this  cause  is  of  God  or  of  man,'  and  that 
if  he  were  not  satisfied  that-*  it  is  qf  God^  he  w6uld  many  years 
«go  have  run  from  it.'  *  Let  (he  says)  men  ^take  heed>  and  be 
twice  warned,  how  they  call  Af5  (God's)  revolutiens,  &c.  of  man's 
:creation,'  lor  they  '  by  so  <loing  do  viHfy  and  lessen  the  works  ef 
<3rod  and'  lessen  his  glory/  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
lie  thus  exclaims  against  thpse  who  impute  to  him  and  his  adherents, 
the  convulsions  and  revolutiens  in  the  state :  *  Oh  what  blasphemy  is 
this !  because  men  are  without  God  in  the  world,  and  wdk  not 
•with  him,  and  know  not  what  it  is  ta  pray^  er  beliete^  and  to  rec0ke 
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Tdturm  from  <Sod !  Thotit  men  who  live  upon  their  mumptimus  and 
sumpdtruuy  tJieir  masses  and  service  books,  their  deadend camai  vtor* 
shipf  no  manrel  if  they  be  strangers  to  God,  and  the  works  ^  God. 
They  that  shall  attribute  to  this,  or  that  persoUf  the  contrivanoe 
and  production  of  these  mighty  things  God  has  wrought  in  the 
midst  of  u8»  and  that  they  have  not  been  the  revolutions  of  Christ 
himself  upon  rjohose  shoulders  the  government  is  laid,  they  i^eak 
against  God,  and  they  fall  under  his  hand  without  a  mediator. 
Therefore  whatsoever  you  may  judge  men  for^  and  say  this  man  is 
cunning  and  politic  and  subtle,  take  heed  again,  I  say,  how  you 
judge  of  his  revolutions^  as  the  product  of  mens'  inventions.'—- 
His  Highness's  Speech  to  the  Parliament  in  the  painted  Chamber, 
&c.  Published  by  Henry  Hills,  (in  order  to  prevent  mistakes) 
printer  to  his  Highness.     1654. 

**  The  frequent  allusion  at  present  made  to  the  precaution  recom- 
inended  by  the  example  of  Gamaliel,  by  those  who  are  anxious  to 
silence  the  objections  urged  against  the  Bible  Society,  has  as  little 
of  hovelty  as  of  sound  reuson  to  recommend  lu 

**  There  is  one  place  in  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles  which 
they  (the  Dissenters)  make  constant  use  of  to  encourage  their  party^ 
and  to  discourage  weak  and  timorous  minds  from  meddling  wior 
them,  lest  they  be  found  to  fight  against  God,  as  they  persuade 
people,  all  those  do,  who  do  any  ways  oppose  them,  who  with  so 
much  confidence  call  themselves  the  chitaren  and  people  of  Godi 
Now  that  this  is  upon  tiie  holy  records  as  the  word  of  Gamaliel,  and 
not  as  the  word  of  God,  and  an  unerring  rule  for  eur  direction  and 
practice  is  plain;  because  it  is  neither  universally  tru^  norobliging^ 
which,  whatever  is  the  word  of  God,  most  undoubtedly  is ;  for  eoertf 
work  and  roery  counsel  which  does  stand  is  not  of  God.  'Tis  thought 
by  some  that  there  was  a  time  when  all  or  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Church  was  Arian ;  and  Athanasius  the  only  or  principal  person 
who  opposed  it.  1  hope  they  will  not  agree  that  the  heresy  was  of 
God,  or  ought  not  to  have  been  opposed  because  it  stood  long  and 
flourished;  or  because  all  or  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  a  consider* 
able  part  of  Europe,  and  most  of  Africa,  being  become  proselytes 
to  the  detestable  impostor  Maliomet,  that  Mahometanism  is  there* 
fore  the  work  or  counsel  of  God,  because  it  does  stand  and  has 
stood  above  these  thousand  years !" — The  Countermine,  Sec.  Lon- 
don :  printed  by  Jonathan  Edwin,  1677*    P.  63. 

We  heartily  wish  that  our  limits  allowed  us  to  lay  more  of  the 
valuable  contents  of  the  Notes  and  Appendix  before  the  public ; 
but  we  trust  that  we  have  stimulated  our  readers,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, particularly  those  iu  the  Church,  to  avail  themselves  of 
materials  so  well  adapted  to  enable  them  to  form  just  sentiments 
of  principles  now  advanced,  and  scenes  now  passing  before^ 
them. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Archdeacon  has 
met. the  delusive  aiid  destructive  errors  of  the  times  with  vigour^ 
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with  firihneMf  and  with  effect.  He  has  brought  considersibh^ 
powers  of  eloqttence  iu  aid  of  the  great  cause  he  defends :  tbia 
icause  he  has  sustained,  in  the  words  of  Quintilian^  Nonforiibus 
madOy  sed  efiam  fulgerUibm  armis..  It  is  impossible  not  to  give 
him  credit  for  very  considertible  powprs  of  writing.  l\,  has  not 
escaped  iis^  that  inadvertencies^  and  some  occasional  incorrect- 
iiesses,  do  here  and  there  occur  in  tlie  diction ;  but  they  bear 
a  small  proportion  indeed  to  the  generar  merit  of  the  compo- 
sition. But  what  we  most  admire,  is  the  courage  and  the  frank- 
ness displayed  by  him  throughout,  wliich  are  so  fully  comoien- 
surate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  to  the  dangers  with 
which  the  Church  is  encompassed.  The  Archdeacon  has  spoken 
with  boldness  and  with  spirit,  at  the  same  time  never  losing  sigbf 
of  that  unaffected  temperance,  and  that  Christian  charity,  which 
18  fully  compatible  with  the  most  powerful  representatioos  of 
impending  danger,  and  the  most  distinct  warnings  against  botU 
avowed  and  against  masked  hostility. 
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Art.  IV.  Bertram^  or  the  Castle  qfSt.  Aldubrand,  a  Tragedy^ 
in  Jive  Jets,  By  the  Rev.  JR.  C.  Maturin,  ^  8vp.  80  pp, 
4s.  6d,     Murray.     1816. 

^  SUCCESSFUL  Tragedy  is  a  production  now  so  exceedinglj 
tare,  that  our  readers  will  be  anxious  to  receive  an  early  account 
of  so  portentous  a  stranger  in  the  walks  of  literature.  The  au- 
thor is  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Maturing  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and  exercises  his  cleiical  fuhctions  at  present,  as  we  understand, 
in  the>:ity  of  Dublin.  We  were  certainly  inclined  ai  one  time 
to  suspect  that  the  larger  portion  of  tlie  Tragedy  was  the  produc- 
tion of  another  hand;  as  the  characters,  sentiments,  and  language, 
tore  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  well-known  style  and  manner 
of  a  certain  noble  lord.  We  have  since  however  heard  enough 
to  abandon  that  opinion^  and  without  hesitation  to  ascribe  the 
whole  to  the  gentleman  whose  name,  it  bears,  and  to  consider 
it  as  an  imitation  only,  not  an  original.  Our  readers  will  have 
i>een  niade  'too  well  acquainted  with  the  plot,  from  the  report  of 
the  daily  papers,  to  require  any  long  detail.  We  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  giving  an  outline  only  as  briefly  as  pos* 
•ible. 

*"  The  scene  is  laid  in  Sicily,  and  the  play  opens  widi  a  violent 
stof  m,  in  wbicb  a  vessel  is  wrecked  off  the  coast.  The  only  one 
who  is  supposed  to  escape  from  destruction  is  Couiit  Bertram, 
who  had  formerly  stood  high  in  the  councils  and  in  the  fiivanr 
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of  his  sovereign.  From  tlie  higjiest  pinnacle  of  hpinouri  ^  ,wa8 
•t  length  cast  down ;  but  whether  from  his  QiM^n. mad.  amt^i^oOj 
or  from  the  treachery  of  his  foes>  does  not  appear :  we  ^hoijIU 
iiave  no  doubt  however5  from  the  developenient  of  his  cbarjicter 
in  the  piece  before  us^  that  to  the  former  alone  his  ruin,  is  to  be 
ascribed.  He  is  now  an  outUw^  and  at  the  head  of  a  \^nd  of 
pirates.  In  the  first  act,  be  is  introduced  into  a  convent  neajr 
the  shore,  and  there  discovers  himself  to  the  Prior ;  who  in«^ 
forms  him,  that  the  Castle  of  Aldobrand,  liis  mortal  enemy,  'is  iq 
its  vicinity,  to  which  he  will,  as  a  shipwrecked  marin^,i  he  coa« 
ducted,  to  receive  the  accustomed  hpspitality.  This  Aldobrandj 
it  appears,  bad  married  Imogine,  who  was,  in  the  days  of  hia 
prosperity,  betrothed  to  Bertram.  In  the  second  act,  we  meet 
him  in  the  f:astle,  with  his  comrades,  who  had  unexpe^ctedly 
escaped  the  ^aog^rs  P^  ^he  storm ;  and  a  scene  passes  between 
Imogine  and  Bertram,  in  which  he  recs^Us  himself  to  her  me^ 
mory.  }ie  curses  her  in  an  imprecation  more  bitter  than  any 
but  a  certain  noble  lord  could  have  conceived.  |t  is  ijuite  in  the 
Byron  school. 

^^  Bertram*  Hear  the  last  prayer  of  Bertram's  broken  l^eaxt^ 
That  heart  which  thou  hast  broken,  hot  his  foes!--^ 
Of  thy  rank  wishes  the  full  scope  be  on  thee—* 
May  pomp  and  pride  shout  in  thine  addered  path 
Till  thou  shalt  feel  and  sicken  at  their  hollowness^- 
May  he  thoii'st  wied,  be  kind  and  generous  to  thee  ' 
Till  thy  wrung  heart,  stabbed  by  his  noble  fonidness 
Writhe  in  detesting  cdnscioiuness.of  falsehood- 
May  thy  babe's  smile  spei^k  daggers  tp  that  mothev 
Who  cannot  love  the  father  of  her  child. 
And  in  the  bright  blaze  of  the  festal  hall. 
When  vassals  kneel,  and  kindi*ed  smile  around  thee^ 
May  ruined  Bertram's  pledge  hiss  in  thine  ear-^ 
Joy  to  the  proud  dame  pf  S|;.  Aldobrand-r- 
While  his  cold  corse  doth  bleach  beneath  her  tovf  etSt 

**  Imo.  (Detaining  him)  Stay, 

«  Ber.  No.  "^ 

'^  Imo,  Thou  hast  a  dagger, 

**  Ber.  Not  for  ft  woman. — 

**  Imo*  f^iriging  herself  on  the  ground) 
It  was  my  prayer  to  die  in  Bertram's  presence^ 
But  not  by  words  like  these-— 

i^  Ber.  (turning  back)  —on  the  cold  earth ! 
«— 'I  dq  forgive  thee  from  my  inmost  soul— 

(The  child  ff  Imogine  rushes  in  and  clings  to  her) 

^  CAiW.  Mother.  ^ 

**  Ber.  (eagerly  snatMng  up  the  child) 
^94  bilew  thee,  childr-Bertram  hatb  ki^^d  thy  child«'^  P.  29« 
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The  last  incident,  when  aided  by  the  actor's  power,  would 
have  been  both  natural  and  affecting,  had  it  not  l>een  spoilt  by 
the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  ''  Bertram  hath  kissed  ihy 
child,'*  destroying  at  once  the  beauty  of  the  passage  by  a  decla- 
ration forced,  selfish,  and  unfeeling,  and  but  ill  according  with  the 
burst  of  passion  in  the  former  part  of  the  line.  In  the  third  act, 
we  are  introduced  to  Aldobrand,  who  returns  home  suddenly ; 
Jmogine,  in  the  mean  time,  repairs  to  the  Prior,  to  reveal  her 
rising  passion  for  Bertram ;  under  the  distraction  of  which,  she 
prays  for  death.  As  the  reply  of  the  Prior  is  admirably  c<m- 
ceived,  we  shall  with  pleasure  give  it  to  our  readers. 

**  Prior;  And  did  deserve  it,  wert  thou  meet  for  it< — 
Art  thou  a  wife  ana  mother^  and  canst  speak 
Of  life  rejected  by  thy  desperate  passion — 
These  bursting  tears,  wrung  hands,  and  burning  words. 
Are  these  the  signs  of  penitence  or  passion  > 
Thou  comest  to  me^  for  to  my  ^r  alone 
May  the  deep  secret  of  thy  heart  be  told, 
And  &acy  ript  in  the  luscious  poison — 
Fond  of  the  misery  we  paint  so  well, 
Proud  of  the  sacrifice  of  broken  hearts, 
We  pour  on  heavens  dread  ear,  what  man's  would  shrink 

nrom— 
Yea,  make  a  merit  of  the  impious  insult. 
And  wrest  the  functions  of  mine  holy  office 
'  To  the  foul  ministry  of  earthly  passion."    P.  S7* 

She  is  now  acquainted  with  the  return  of  Aldobrand ;  but  as 
she  proceeds  to  hail  him,  she  is  met  by  Bertram,  who,  after 
much  protestation,  prevails  on  her  to  grant  him  a  meeting  of  one 
hour,  before  they  part  for  ever.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
act,  we  lire  made  ac<|uainted  with  the  guilt  of  their  meeting. 
Bertram  is  now  informed  by  his  comrades,  that  Aldobrand  is 
commissioned  by  the  court  to  seize  and  put  him  to  death ;  upon 
this  he  is  resolved  to  attack  him  in  his  own  castle,  and  seek  his 
utmost  revenge  on  the  man  he  had  so  deeply  injured.  We  find 
Imogine  in  a  far  different  stat^  of  mind.  With  the  following 
speech  we  were  much  pleased* 

**  Imagine  in  Jier  apartment'''^  lamp  burning  on  the  iaUe-^She 
wdks  some  time  in  great  agitation  and  then  pushes  the  light 
atoay. 

**  Imo.  Away,  thou  glarest  on  me,  thy  light  is  hateful ; 
S/Vliqm  doth  the  dark  wind  chide  so  hollowly  ? 
The  very  stones  shrink  from  my  steps  of  guilt. 
All  lifeless  things  hav^  come  to  life  to  curse  me : 
Qh!  th§t  a  mountain's  weight  were  cast  on  me ; 
Oh  1  that  the  wide,  wild  ocean  heaved  o'er  me ; 

■      ■  '   .  Oh! 
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Oh )  that  I  could  into  the  earthj  centre 

Sink  and  be  nothing. 

Sense,  memory,  feeling,  life  extinct  and  swallowed, 

^yith  things  that  are  not,  or  have  never  been* 

Lie  down  and  sleep  the  everlasting  sleep  — 

(She  sinks  on  the  ground,  J 
If  I  run  mad,  some  wild  word  w31  betray  me. 
Nay— «let  me  thinks— what  am  I  ? — no,  what  was  I  i 

(A  long  pause.) 
I  was  the  honoured  wife  of  Aldobrand'; 
I  am  the  scorned  minion  of  a  ruffian/^    P.  46* 

A  well-drawn  interview  now  ensues  between  Aldobrand  and 
his  \vife>  he  little  suspecting  the  crime  she  had  committed,  and 
she  overwhelmed  with  his  undeserved  affection.  This  is  perhaps 
the  best  and  most  original  scene  in  the  whole  Tragedy.  Sh« 
now  encounters  Bertram^  who  discloses  to  her  his  purpose  of 
murdering  her  husband,  which  foul  deed>  in  spite  of  all  her  tears 
and  cries,  he  perpetrates  on  the  stage,  and  thutf  closes  the  fourth 
act.  The  fifth  act  contains  little  more  than  the  ravings  of  Imo-* 
gine^  who,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected^  runs  mad  and  dies, 
and  the  desperation  of  Bertram,  who  concludes  the  t>lay  by  kill- 
ing himself. 

Such  is  the  plot  of  the  Tragedy  before  us.  The  interest^  if 
any  there  can  be,  clearly  ceases  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act.  The 
fifth  is  a  sort  of  post  obit  performance,  surviving  at  once  the  ex- 
pectation- and  the  feeling  both  of  the  spectator  and  the  reader. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  mania  of  poor  Imogine  is  most  unmer^ 
cifully  protracted  from  the  last  scene  in  the  fourth  act,  to  the 
very  conclusion  of  the  fifth.  Mr.  Puff  himself  is  outdone,  for 
Tilburina  herself  and  her  confidante  had  but  one  scene  of  mad- 
ness between  them.  To  his  triumphant  enquiry  therefore, 
*'  Did  you  ever  see  any  body  madder  than  this  ?  We  musj  now 
reply,  *'  Aye,  Imogine ;  to  whom  Tilburina  is  but  a  '  dowdy'  in 
hysterics."  The  last  act  is  indeed  dreadfully  tiresome.  We  all 
knew,  before  the  end  of  the  fourth,  that  nothing  now  could  pos* 
sibly  remain,  but  for  Bertram  to  be  killed,  and  for  Imogine  to 
run  mad ;  the  sooner  therefore  they  are  both  dispatched,  the 
better. 

Of  the  language,  we  cannot  speak  in  very  high  terms.  Part 
is  indeed  highly  poetical,  once  or  twice  even  sublime ;  but  the  re- 
mainder is  overstocked  with  epithets,  overlaid  with  metaphors,  and 
overpowered  with  absurdity — bickering  glare^^weltering  wave 
'^^dine  to  death^-^beetling  rocft<-*and  such  sort  of  strained  and 
wiaatural  expressions  recur  far  too  often  to  be  passed  over  with- 
out disgust.    These  and  the  like  are  scarcely  bearable  when  they 

are 
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are  found  thinly  scattered  even  in  Shakespeare  himself,  much 
more  intolerable  is  the  thick  sown  crop  of  Mr.  Matorin.  But 
to  shew  Mr.  M.  that  we  can  appreciate  beauty,  rh  well  as 
create  objections,  we  shall  present  our  reader  with  one  or  two 
extracts  from  the  first  scene,  which  evince  a  considerable  portion 
of  genius. 

**  Prior.  All  peace  be  with  you !— 'tis  a  fearful  hour. 

**  1st  Monk.  Hath  memory  a  parallel  to  this  ? 

**  ^d  Monk.  How  hast  thbu  fared  in  this  most  awful  time  ? 

*'  Pridr:  As  one  whom  fear  did  not  make  pitiless : 
I  bowed  me  at  the  cross  for  those  whose  heads 
Are  naked  to  the  visiting  bldstd  of  Heaven 
In  this  its  hour  of  wrath— 
For  the  lone  traveller  on  the  hill  of  storms. 
For  the  tossed  shipmm  on  the  perilous  deep ; 
Till  the  last  ptkl  diat  thundered  o*er  mine  head 
Did  force  a  cry  of-^mercy  fbr  myself. 

1st  Monk.  (Eagerly J  Think'st  thou  diese  rock-bated  tm* 
rets  will  abided 

2d  Moftk.  Think'st  thou  they  will  not^  tcipple  o'er    our 
heads  ? 

Prior.  The  hand  of  him  who  rules  the  storm,  is  o'er  us. 

1st  Monk.  Oh,  holy  prior,  this  is  no  earthly  storm. 
The  strife  of  fiends  is  on  the  battling  clouds, 
The  glare  of  hell  is  in  these  sulphurous  lightnings, — 
'  This  is  no  earthly  storm. 

Prior.  Peace,  peace — ^thou  rash  and  unadvised  vaiah; 
Oh!  add  not  to  this  night  of  nature's  horrors 
The  darker  shadowing  of  thy  wicked  fears. 
The  hand  of  Heaven,  not  man,  is  dealing  with  us. 
And  thoughts  like  thme  do  make  it  d^  thus  stem^f.*'    B.  2. 

What  follows  is  eiceedingly  fine. 

•*  Prior.  Almighty  power, 

Can  noug&t  be  done  ?    All  things  are  possible- 
Wave  high  your  torches  on  each  crag  and  cliff — 
Let  many  lights  blaze  on  our  battlements- 
Shout  to  them  in  the  pauses  of  the  storm. 
And  tell  them  there  is  hope — 
And  let  our  deep-toned  bell  its  loudest  peal 
Send  cheerly  o'er  the  deep— 
^Twill  be  a  comfort  to  the  wretched  souli 
tn  their  extremi^— All  things  sre  pos^le ; 
Fresh  hope  may  give  them  ttrength|  attd  strength  deUverasoBJ^^ 
I'll  hie  me  forth  with  you» 

^  $dMoni. 
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<«  Sd  Monk.  .    Wilt  thou  go  finrth— 

Hardly  the  vigorous  step  of  daring  youth 

May  hold  its  footing  on  those  \^ave-washed  crags: 

Abd  how  wilt  thou  abide  i 

Isi,  Monk.  'Tis  tempting  Heaven.— 

Prior.  To  succour  man,  not  tempt  my  God;  I  gd't 

He  will  protect  his  servant;"    P.  4s; 

The  iirst  scene  between  Bertram  and  Imogiue  is  well  con« 
ceived  throughout,  except  the  concluding  curse,  with  which  wo 
have  already  presented  our  readers.  With  the  following  passage^ 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  peculiarly  pleased.  It  occurs  before  Ber- 
tram is  recognized  by  Imogine. 

*^  Imo.  Strange  is    thy  form,  but   more  thy  wdrds  art 
strange— 
Fearful  it  seems  to  hold  this  parley  with  thee. 
Tell  me  thy  race  and  country — 

Ber,  What  avails  it  ? 

The  wretched  have  no  country :  tha|  dear  name 
Comprizes  home,  kind  kindred,  fostering  friends, 
Protecting  laws,  all  that  binds  man  to  man-— 
But  none  of  these  are  mine ; — I  have  no  country—^ 
And  for  my  race,  the  last  dread  trump  shall  wake 
The  sheeted  reUcs  of  mine  ancestry. 
Ere  trump  of  herald  to  the  armed  lists 
In  the  bright  blazon  of  their  stainless  coat, 
Calls  their  lost  child  again.—"    P.  26. 

To  the  characters  in  the  Tragedy  before  us,  ancf  particularly 
to  that  of  Bertram,  we  confess  that  we  have  some  very  strong 
objections.  Bertram  himself  is  not  only  deficient  in  point  of 
novelty,  but  is  the  identical  personage  who  has  haunted  us  under 
so  many  forms  in  the  writings  of  a  noble  lord.  He  is  Childe 
Harold,  he  is  the  Giaour,  he  is  Selim,  he  is  the  Corsair,  he  is 
Lara,  he  is  the  Renegado.  The  creative  genius  of  Lord  Byron 
never  could  invent  more  than  one  character,  and  that  one,  Mr. 
Maturin  has  copied  in  all  its  detestable  lineaments.  It  is  not  how- 
ever to  the  introduction  of  a  villainous  character  into  a  Tragedy 
that  we  offer  any  .objection,  for  we  know  the  difficulty  of  writing 
one  without  it ;  but  oUr  objection  lies  to  the  false  colouring  in 
which  it  is  drawn,  and  to  the  false  feelings  which  it  is  intended 
to  excite.  Bertram  is  a  man  whose  mad  ambition  had  caused 
his  disgrace  and  exile;  he  becomes  a  misanthrope  and  a  pirate^ 
and  in  this  very  Tragedy,  an  adulterer  and  an  assassin.  Yet^  in 
one  part,  the  Prior  addresses  him,  as 

<'  sublime  even  in  thy  guilt.^' 

We  confess  that  we  are  too  didl  to  comprehend  the  ''  sublimitjiT; 
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of  guilf  in  an  adulterer  and  an  assassin.    Agaioi  he  is  addressed 
as  one^  who 

*^  O'er  thy  stormy  grandeur  flingest 
A  struggling  beam  that  dazzles,  awes,  and  vanishes*" 

Now  really  in  the  character  before  us  we  can  find  nothing  of 
**  stormy  grandeur,''  except  the  bitterest  execrations  against  the 
human  race  in  general^  and  the  most  implacable  malice  against 
those  whom  he  chooses  to  fancy  his  enemies  in  particular.  He 
first  ''  unpacks  his  heart  with  curses  like  a  drab,  and  arras  his 
hands  with  poignards  like  an  assassin.  This  grand,  sublime^  and 
stormy  personage  stands  redeemed  by  no  one  good  or  generous 
quaUty,  and  yet  he  is  to  be  held  up  to  a  sort  of  staring  and  stapi- 
fied  admiration.  It  is  true  that  he  falls  at  last,  but  bow  I  Not 
contemptibly,  like  lago,  or  Zanga,  by  the  hands  of  justice ;  but 
triumphantly  by  his  own.  The  following  are  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  play, 

**  I  died  no  felon's  death. 
A  warrior's  weapon  freed  a  warrior's  soul." 

Leaving  the  spectators  in  mute  astonishment  at  the  mt^iuficeoco 
and  the  intrepidity  of  his  mind.  Now  all  this  has  the  strongest 
tendency  to  recommend  (and  who  shall  say  that  the  minds  of 
many  half-educated  young  men  are  proof  against  such  a  reeom- 
mendation)  treason,  piracy,  adultery,  and  murder  to  public  ap- 
plause, provided  they  are  accompanied  with  bursts  of  stormy 
grandeur,  indignant  feeling,  and  sublimity  of  soul.  '  Against  aU 
this  miserable  morality  and  mawkish  sensibility,  .we  enter  our 
most  powerful  protest.  We  are  not  desirous  of  sermonizing  the 
theatre,  for  the  pulpit  and  the  stage  never  can  be  kept  too  dis- 
tinct ;  but  we  do  protest  against  the  •avowed  exliibition  of  tri- 
umphant crime,  guarded  by  no  moral,  attended  by  no  reverse; 
we  do  protest  against  the  character  of  Bjcrtram  being  left  on  the 
mind  of  the  spectators  an  object  of  admiration  and  of  pity,  and 
not  of  hatred  and  execration ;  we  do  expect  that  the  incident^ 
the  plot,  and  the  language  of  a;  Tragedy  be  so  constructed,  as^ 
at  its  conclusion,  to  leave  upon  -the  minds  of  the  spectators  pity 
alone  for  suffering  virtue,  and  detestation  for  successful  crime. 

Should  Mr.  Maturin  be  tempted  by  his  success  to  try  the  stage 
again,,  we  trust  that  his  second  production  will,  in  this  respeoti 
at  least  be  far  superior  to  his  ffrst,  in  which  we  have  all  that 
is  objectionable  in  Schiller,  without  his  genius.  We  acquit 
Mr.  Maturin  however  oi  any  intentional  offence  against  the  laws 
either  of  dramatic  or  of  moral  justice;  we  attribute  his  failings 
to  a  hurried  and  inconsiderate  imitation  of  the  noble  lord,  upon 
whose  writings  and  whose  school  we  have  already  expressed  our 
japinions  too  strongly  to  need  repetition. 
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Wc  have  heea  informed,  from  good  ftutbority,  that  in  the  first 
manuscript  of  the  Tragedy,  there  was  not  only  half  an  hour  • 
more  storm,  bat  also  a  volcano,  and  the  devil  (in  tlie  shape  of 
whom  we  know  not)  issuing  from  it.  We  understand  that  the 
author  did  not  willingly  part  with  either  the  storm  or  the  vol- 
cano; but  that  it  was  with  peculiar  reluctance  that  he  was  in- 
duced at  length  to  give  up  his  devil.  We  tru^t,  after  so  auspi- 
cious a  resignation  of  this  personage  himself,  that,  in  a  second 
attempt,  he  will  not  retain  him  in  a  human  form ;  or,  if  he  does, 
that  lie  will  hold  him  up  to  the  contempt  and  the  detestation 
which  he  and  his  fdlows  so  amply  deserve. 


Akt.  V-  J  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  Baronet,  Captain  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Menelaus^ 
cf  38  GtmSf  killed  in  Action  while  storming  the  American 
Camp  at  Beltair,  near  Baltimore,  on  the  Slst  of  August, 
1814.    4to.    pp.  111.     1815. 

Of  all  those  officers  who,  since  the  death  of  the  great  Nelson, 
have  combated  in  the  service  of  their  country,  no  one  ha&  been 
animated  by  a  nobler  spirit,  or  displayed  more  talent  or  virtue, 
than  the  lamented,  subject  of  this  volume.  It  is  well  observed, 
by  the  writer  of  the  Memoir  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  that  the  livea 
of  such  men  ought  to  be  recorded,  as  *'  they  nurture,  by  their 
example,  the  heroic  passions  of  the  soul.  They  kindle  by  their 
moral  effect  on  the  rising  race,  those  generous  and  elevated  feel« 
ings,  which  ennobling  the  profession  of  arms  above  every  other, 
constitute  alike  the  shield  and  ornament  of  the  military  breast, 
and  excite  therein  that  spirit  of  patriotism,  that  thirst  of  distinc* 
tion,  and  that  equal  contempt  of  wealth  and  danger,  which, 
exalting  the  human  mind  above  its  common  level,  lift  it,  in  life, 
to  happiness,  and  in  death,  to  glory.'' 

Sir  Peter  Parker  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  respect- 
able Irish  family,  four  generations  of  which  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  naval  service  of  their  country.  He  was  the  grand- 
f  on  of  the  distinguished  admiral  of  the  same  name,  and  son  of 
admiral  Christopher  Parker,  who  died  young,  but  not  without 
having  acquired  the.  reputation  of  an  able  and  gallant  officer. 
His  mother  was  Miss  Byron,  aunt  to  the  present  Lord  Byron ; 
and  she,  as  well  as  her  husband,  was  snatched  aw  ay,  while  he  was 
yet  an  infant.  From  his  father  he  inherited  his  bravery  and. 
iove  of  a  naval  life ;  and  from  his  mother  a  more  than  usual 
portion  of  personal  beauty. 
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own  harbour.  Shortly  after  this,  his  bravely  and  saamaiuhip 
were  splendidly  manifested  in  an  engagement  with  the  batte^ 
ries  of.  Kscamberon,  and  in  the  manoeuvres  which  he  employed 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  French  squadron,  by  whicb^  during 
]iis  contest  with  the  batteriesi  he  was,  in  reality,  cut  off  from 
the  British  fleet.  This  exploit  was  succeeded  by  anodier^  in 
which  he  disabled  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  and  blew  up  one  of 
the  forts.  On  the  first  of  June,  he  landed  on  the  isle  Verte, 
near  Ciotat^  and  carried  a  powerful  half-moon  battery,  which  wa» 
intended  to  cover  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 

At  the  latter  end  of  August,  he  waa  ordered  to  cruize  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Elba  and  Ponza,  for  the  purpose  of  harass- 
ing the  coasting  trade,  aud  intercepting  naval  stores  which  were 
destined  for  Toulon.  Soon  after  his  entering  on  this  duty,  be 
chased  a  convoy  into  Port  St.  Stefano^  and  determined  to  cut  it 
out.  With  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  seamen  and  forty  ma* 
Tines,  he  landed  in  the  face  of  the  citadel,  several  batteries,  and 
fi  force  of  four  hundred  men,  drove  the  enemy  before  him, 
atormed  a  four  gun  battery,  boarded  and  destroyed  the  vessels, 
brought  out  a  brig  laden  with  warlike  stores,  and  returned  in 
safety  to  his  ship,  with  the  loss  of  only  five  in  kijUed  and 
wounded.  In  September,  he  performed  an  atchievement  of  a 
similar  kind  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake  of  OrbiteUo. 

A  war  with  America  having  broken  out,  Sir  Peter  Parker  in  the 
Menelaus,  and  the  honourable  Captain  Paget,  in  the  Superb, 
were  ordered  on  a  cruize,  to  intercept  Commodore  Ro^gers, 
rwho  had  sailed,  in  the  President, ''to  prey  upon  our  commerce. 
On  this  occasion  Sir  Peter  read  to  his  crew  the  letter  of  Cap- 
tain Broke,  which  announced  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake^ 
and  he  declared  his  firm  resolution  never  to  strike  his  flag  to 
that  pf  America.  The  cruize  was  continued  for  five  months, 
over  a  space  of  five  thousand  leagues  ;  but  the  two  officers  had 
the  mortification  not  to  meet  with  any  of  the  enemy's  vessels. 

The  last  opportuiuty  which,  previously  to  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  with  France,  was  afforded  him  of  shewing  his  gallant 
spirit,  occurred  white  be  was  cruizing  off  Brest.  After  a  long 
chase,  he  compelled  the  Atalante,  a  large  French  frigate,  to  lake 
shelter  behind  the  rocks  of  Concameau;  and  as  he  could  bot 
reach  hei;  in  that  situation,  he  sent  a  challenge  to  her  captain, 
to  come  out  aud  engage.  The  captain,  however,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  decline  the  invitation,  and  the  gallant  Briton  felt  the 
-  disappointment  very  deeply,  and  for  a  long  time. 

The  close  of  the  contest  with  France  did  not  put  a  termina* 
tion  to  his  labours.  Just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  resigning 
the  command  of  the  Menelaus,  and  retiring  for  a  while  into  the 
bosom  of  a  family,  wliich  he  tenderly  loved,  he  was  called  on 
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toj<Hfi  the  squadron  iivhich  was  to  convey  the  troops  from  Bour- 
deaux  to  the  American  coast.  Ever  devoted  to  his  duty,  he 
yielded  an  instant  obedience.  On  his  arrival  in  the  Chesapeake^ 
he  was  detached  to  blockade  the  harbour  of  Baltimore,  and 
make  a  diversion  in  that  quarter,  by  annoying  the  enemy  as 
much  as  possible.  This  he  performed  in  the  completest  man« 
ner.  He  cut  off  the  communication  over  the  bay,  destroyed 
a  depot  of  stores  and  several  vessels,  and  kept  the  country  in 
contmual  alarm,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  superior  force* 
But  his  bright  career  was  now  to  come  to  an  end.  The  Mene- 
laus,  in  chasing,  had  been  compelled  to  anchor  in  an  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  position,  among  shoals,  where  she  might  be 
suddenly  exposed  to  an  attack  from  two  sloops  of  war^  and 
eleven  of  the  largest  gun -boats,  seconded  by  seven  hundred 
men^  who  were  stationed,  with  five  pieces  of  artillery^  on  the 
other  side  of  a  wood,  not  half  a  mile  from  the  shore>  whence 
they  could  cannonade  the  ship,  without  a  possibility  of  her 
reaching  diem  by  her  fire.  To  avert  this  danger,  he  determined 
to  make  a  night  assault  on  their  camp.  It  was  carried  into 
effect  with  only  a  hundred  and  forty  men,  on  the  night  of  the 
SOth  of  August,  1814^  and  was  successful;  but  success  wai 
dearly  bought  by  the  loss  of  the  gallant  leader,  who  was  mortally 
wounded, .  as  he  was  cheering  forward  his  men.  He  expired  in 
a  few  minutes ;  displaying  in  death  the  same  intrepidity  and 
calmness  which  had  always  distinguished  him  through  life. 

**  The  circle  of  his  friends,^  says  his  biographer,  ''was  ex* 
tensive,  and  throughout  the  navy  he  was  generally  known.  He 
possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  all  the  socilS  qualities  formed  to 
please,  and  his  heart  was  moulded  to  the  best  affections.  To  a 
fine  figure;  and  a  handsome  countenance,  he  united  manners  cal« 
culated  both  to  captivate  and  command.'' 

By  his  men  he  was  almost  idolized ;  for  while  he  paid  the 
strictest  attention  to  discipline,  he  never  inflicted  punishment 
when,  by  using  adiponition  and  remonstrance,  it  could  possibly 
be  avoided^  and  he  was  always  ready  to  encrease  their  comforts^ 
and  to  soften  their  sufferings,  both  by  personal  attentions,  and 
by  pecuniary  assistance.  Firmness  and  tenderness  of  heart  were 
happily  alUed  in  him,  and  this  enabled  him  to  win  affection 
without  the  loss  of  respect. 

Tlie  Memoir,  from  which  we  have  abridged  these  particulars^ 
is  a  well  written  composition.  It  is  not  deficient  in  perspi- 
cuity, spirit,  or  neatness. 
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The  following  lines,  on  the  dc»th  of  Sir  Peter  Parker^  ai« 
from  the  pen  of  Liord  Byron. 

"  There  is  a  tear  for  all  tbat  die, 
A  mourner  o'er  the  humblest  grave ; 

But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry. 
And  triumph  weeps  above  the  bi^ve. 

*'  For  them  is^sorrow's  purest  sig^ 

0'er  ocean's  heaving  bosom  sent ; 
In  vain  their  bones  unburied  lie*'-* 

All  earth  becomes  their  manament  I 

"  A  tomb  is  their^  on  every  page— 

An  epitaph  on  every  tongue ;  ': 

The  present  hour,  the  future  age, 

For  them  bewail — to  them  belong. 

**  For  them  the  voice  of  festal  mirth 

Grows  hush'd  ~/AeiV  name  the  only  soundu 

While  deep  remembrance  pours  to  worth 
The  goblet's  tributary  round* 

**  A  Iheme  to  crowds  that  koetw  them  not. 

Lamented  by  admiring  foes**- 
Who  .would  not  share  their  glorious  lot  ? 

Who  would  not  die  the  death  they  chose  i 

'<  And,  gallant  Parker  !  thus  enshrinM 

Thy  li^,  thy  fall,  thy  fame,  shall  be ; 
And  eairly  valour,  glowing,  find 

A  model  in  thy  memory. 

**  But  there  are  breasts  that  bled  with  tbee^ 

In  woe  that  glory  cannot  quell ; 
And  shuddering  hear  of  victory, 

When  one  so  dear,  so  dauntless,  fell. 

<^  Where  shall  they  turn  to  mourn  ^ee  less  f 
When  cease  to  hear  thy  cherish'd  name  I 

Time  cannot  teach  forgettulness, 
While  Grirf's  full  heart  is  fed  by  &me* 

<*  Alas !  for  them— though  not  for  thee.—- 
They  cannot  chuse  but  weep  the  oaore : 

Deep  for  the  dead  the  grief  must  be, 
\Vho  no'or  gave  ^auise  td  mourn  before/^ 
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J^RT.  yi.  The  Substance  of  a  Speech  of  Sir  J.  Cox  Hip* 
pidey,  Bart,  in  the  House  ofComrnona,  on  Tuesdai/,  Mny  1 1, 
1813,  for  the  Appointment  of  a  Select  Committee^  on  the 
Subject  of  the  Catholic  Claims  ;  with  Notes  and  an  Jppen" 
dix,  containing  the  Pont ificitfl  Rescripts  of  P.  Clement  IV. 
and  P^  Pitis  VlII.  respecting  the  Abolition  and  Restoration 
of  the   Order  (f  the  Jesuits.    8vo.     pp.  88.      Murray. 

IS\5. 
yil.  Hishricnl  Enquiry  ifUo  the  Ancient  Eccksiastical  Jurism 
diction  of  the  Crown ;  commencing  with  the  Period  when 
Great  Britain  formed  a  Part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  By 
James  Baldwin  Browne,  Esq.  8vo.  pp,  68.  ,  7s.  Under- 
iivood.     |815. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  every  thinking 
inind,  that  the  great  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation^ 
which  hv^  now  for  so  many  years  agitated  and  divided  the  British 
nation,  is  no  longer  a  rallying  point  of  political  animosity,  or  a 
Watch-word  of  contending  factions. 

The  irritation,  the  clamour,  and  the  virulence  which  formerly 
jftttended  its  discussion,  have  in  n  great  measure  subsided,  and  the; 
clay  is  now  arrived,  when  it  can  be  debated  upon  with  a  larger 
3hare  of  that  patience  and  moderation,  which  its  importance  so 
dearly  demands.    Upon  the  various  causes  which  have  led  to 
this  change,  it  is  not  within  our  present  purpose  to  enter.     It  ia 
Remarkable,  however,  as  those  who  had  studied  the  question, 
^Iways  foresaw,  that  as  the  spirit  of  party  violence  has  gradually 
^ied  awayj(  difficulties  have  arisen,  which  amidst  the  jarring  of 
discordant  interests,  and  the  heat  of  infuriated  declamation^ 
Were  either  wholly  neglected,  or  considered  unworthy  of  any 
serious  attention.    It  was  never  for  one  moment  calmly  con** 
sidered  either  what  could  be  granted  with  safety,  or  what  would 
be  received  with  gratitude.    It.  was  never  considered  what  was 
the  state  and  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  what  were 
their  institutions,  and  what  their  intercourse  with  the  See  of 
Rome,  or  how  far  they  would  suffer  this  intercourse  with  a  foreign 
court  to  be  regulated  or  abridged.    It  was  never  enquired  what 
was  the  practice  even  of  Roman  Catholics  countries  on  this  im- 
portant point,  or  above  all,  what  was  the  power  which  the  State 
possesses  in  the  nomination^  in  the  approval,  or  in  the  rejection 
of  those  appointed  to  the  vacant  sees.    These,  and  many  other 
questions  of  a  similar  import,  were  never  thought  worthy  of  a 
calm  and  serious  enquiry ;  and  consequently  at  the  very  time 
(May,  ii(13,)  when  Mr.  Grattan's  bill,  with  Mr.  Canning's 
^menament^  was  expected  to  have  heetk  carried  through  the 
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Houie  with  a  triuHiphant  majority,  the  prelates  of  Ireland  Iieli 
a  general  meeting.  May  S7tbj  in  which  they  resolved  luiaiU' 
iDously, 

'^  That  havii^  seriously  examined  the  copy  of  the  bill  (whidi 
they  then  conceived  was  passing  through  Parliament)  they  felt 
themselves  bound  to  declare,  that  the  Ecclesiastical  clauses^  or 
securities,  are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  discipline  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  re> 
Iigion :"  and  in  their  next  resolution,  they  speak  of  **  their  osn* 
fUmation  ixnd  dismay  at  the  consequences  vahich  these  regulations 
must,  ifenforcedy  naturally  produce*  ^ 


These  resolutions  were  confirmed.  May  29>  at  the  Catholic 
Boards  by  a  very  great  majority. 

The  celebrated  .speech  of  Dr.  Dromgoole,  on  Dec.  8,  in  the 
same  year,  is  fresh  m  the  menK>ry  of  our  readers,  in  which  he 
designates  this  very  bill  as  a  ridiculous  bill,  so  full  *^  of  shame-^ 
ful  exaction,  so  subversive  of  religion,  and  so  injurious  to  gene* 
rul  libertiff  that  our  ancestors  would  have  rejected  it  in  the 
darkest  mght  of  the  penal  code  J*  This  speech  was  cheered  on 
all  sides  of  tm  meeting,  and  various  resolutions  were  passed 
without  a  divuuon,  in  which,  all  and  every  sort  of  interference, 
OD  the  part  ol  the  Crown,  in  the  appointment  or  approval  of 
their  prelates,  was  po.sitively  declared  inadmissible.  The  whole 
conduct  of  the  Catholic  board,  since  that  period,  has  presented  an 
appearance  much  more  of  rebellion  than  of-  conciliation*  la 
the  mean  time,  the  warmest  and  most  steady  adyocatea  of  their 
cause,  have  been  loaded  with  a  severer  share  of  invective,  than 
had  ever  before  been  exercised  even  on  their  most  determined 
opponents. 

Amoi^  those  who  have  been  singled  out  aa  the  most  pro- 
minent objects  of  attack,  is  the  honourable  Baronet,  whose  speech 
is  now  before  us.  From  Dr.  Milner,  from  Mr.  Plowden,  and 
from  the  whole  host  of  Irish  Catholics,  he  has  met  with  the 
severest  censure  and  the  most  unqualified  abuse.  If  any  ad- 
ditional ai^ument  were  wanting  to  persuade  us  of  the  nttef 
hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  conciliate  the-  Irish  hierarchy, 
and  their  numerous  supporters,  it  would  be  the  marked  in- 
gratitude which  they  have  evinced  towards  a  man,  who  has  dedi- 
cated his  time,  his  abilities,  and  his  influence  to  their  senrice. 
The  labours  of  many  years  have  been  exerted  in  their  cause,  nor 
is  there  any  man,  not  even  Mr.  G rattan  excepted,  to  whom  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  owe  a  larger  debt  of  gratitude  and  re^ct, 
than  to  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley.  There  is  no  man  who  has 
so  effectually  smoothed  the  way  to  the  reception  of  their  cause, 
or  who  has .  hroi^ht  so  dear  and  extended  a  knowledge  of  the 
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subject  to  its  support.  The  only  return  that  he  has  met  with 
for  the  anxious  exertions  of  a  whole  life,  is  obloquy  and  abuse* 
Ilia  est  agrkola  messis  iniqua  sua.  If  this  is  their  mode  of 
treating  their  friends^  what  mercy  are  tbeir  opponents  to  expect  i 

The  crime  which  the  worthy  Baronet  has  committed  is  simply 
this.  He  would  exact  the  same  securitiejs  against  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  Papal  jurisdiction,  and  the  same  controul  over  the 
appointment  of  their  prelates,  which  every  Roman  Catholic 
country  in  Europe  uniformly  exercises  ;  nor  would  he  coucede 
without  a  deliberate  investigation  of  the  grounds  on  which  a 
concession  is  to  be  granted^  and  the  qualifications  with  which  it 
is  to  be  accompanied.  |n  this  line  of  conduct  he  has  uniformly 
persisted^  from  the  very  first  day  in  w  hich  the  Catholic  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  House,  down  to  the  present  moment ;  to 
whatever  therefore  of  his  ulterior  views  we  may  enter  our  ob- 
jection, to  his  consistency  at  least  we  are  bound  to  pay  our  tri- 
bute of  merited  respect. 

The  speech  before  us,  though  published  only  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year,  was  delivered  in  1813,  under  those  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  we  would  recal  to  the  recollection  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  House  of  Commons  having  pledged  themselves  early 
in  the  Session,  to  take  the  Catholic  claims  into  consideration^ 
on  the  1 1th  of  May,  Sir  J.  Hippisley  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  select  committee,  to  enter  into  those  enquiries  and  to 
investigate  those  details,  to  which  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  could  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  attend.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  resolutions  proposed. 

**  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  examine  and  repoi^ 
the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects within  the  realm :  the  state  and  number  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic  clergy,  their  religious  institutions,  and  their  intercourse  with 
the  See  of  Rome,  or  other  foreign  jurisdictions :  the  state  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  affecting  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects in  the  several  colonies  of  the  united  kingdom :  the  regula- 
tions of  foreign  states  as  far  as  they  can  be  substantiated  by  evi. 
dence,  respecting  the  nomination,  collation,  or  institution  of  the 
episcopal  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  regulations 
of  their  intercourse  with  the  See  of  Rome."  If  this  be  conceded| 
I  propose  to  move  that  the  committee  do  consist  of  twenty-one, 
and  that  the  following  members  be  of  the  said  committee,  namely, 
JLord  Viscount  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Yorke,  Mr.  Grat- 
t^n,  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr*  Canning,  Mr.  Bathurst,  Mr..Tierney,  Sir 
William  Scott,  Sir  John  Newport,  Sir  John  NichoU,  Mr.  M.  Fitz- 
geral4,  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Plunkett,  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  Wilberforct, 
Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  Brogden,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  Mr.  Barham ; 
that  they  meet  to-morrow  morning,  hgi  the  Speaker's  qhamber, 
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und  have  powjers  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records :  thai 
five  be  a  quorum  :  that  they  have  leave  to  sit  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the 'House,  and  that  they  have  power  to  report, 
from  time  to  time,  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  taken  before  them.'' 

P.  3. 

• 

This  molion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Ryder,  and  those  who 
were  considered  hostile  to  tlie  Caiholic  Emancipation,  and  op* 
poiied  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  those  who  were  desirous  of  passing 
the  measure  without  enquiry.  The  motion  was  lost  by  237 
against  18f).  How  far  this  determination  to  resist  enquiry,  how 
far  this  hunied  and  precipitate  legislation  is  the  signal  either  of 
policy  or  wisdom,  it  is  not  within  our  present  purpose  to  enquire. 
How  far  it  would  have  answered  llie  end  proposed  in  concilia* 
ting  the  country,  the  iiish  Catholics  themselves  have  unequivocallj 
declared  ;  who  while  this  very  measure  was  expected  to  paaa 
trium(}hantty  through  the  House,  were  prepared  to  meet  it  in 
terms  not  of  gratitude,  but  of  execration. 

As  the  honourable  Baronet  is  at  this  very  time  on  the  point 
of  renewing  his  motion,  this  speech  before  us  deserves  our  meat 
earnest  attention.  It  deserves  our  attention,  as  it  comes  from  a 
man,  who  is  now,  perhaps,  the  only  member  of  the  British  Par* 
liament,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  bearings  of 
this  important  question,  and  with  all  its  niinrierous  and  intricate 
details.  He  has  always  brought  to  its  discussion  a  fund  of  deep 
and  accurate  information,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  frothy  and  unsubstantial  verbiage  of  ignorant  politicians,  or 
declamatory  sciolists.  Talis  cum  sit  utiuam  noster  esset.  The 
only  man  who  could  contend  with  him  upon  these  important 
point?,  is  now  no  more  ;  but  the  name  of  Duigenan  will  be  ever 
cherished  with  gratitude  by  every  good  Protestant,  as  an  upright^ 
intrepid,  and  most  learned  defender  of  their  best  interests.  Since 
the  death  of  this  excellent  man,  the  worthy  Blironet  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  field.  He  has  long  been  intimately  versed  in 
the  doctrines,  the  discipline,  and  the  history  of  the  Romish 
Church  ;  he  has  now  been  practically  acquainted  w  ith  its  temper 
and  its  disposition.  For  the  respect  to  which  he  is  justly  enr 
titled  at  their  hands,  he  has  met  with  obloquy;  for  eulogy, 
abuse ;  and  for  gratitude>  the  most  virulent  and  personal  hos« 
tility.  This  is  not  the  treatment  he  would  have  met  from  the 
Church  of  England,  or  her  ministers  ;  they,  though  diss^reeing 
with  him  in. his  ulterior  views,  are  ever  willing  to  treat  his  learn. 
ing  with  respect,  his  consistency  with  esteem,  and  to  view  every 
efibrt  which  he  may  make  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  before 
us,  with  the  candour  which  it  deserves. 

To  the  most  jnatured  and  patient  enquiry  upon  this  moment, 
ous  question,  we  «caanot  have  the  slightest,  objection :  on  the 
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contrary  we  would  court  the  investigalion,  and  abide  bj  the 
result.  With  the  following  sentence,  therefore,  in  the  speech 
before  us  we  fully  agree. 


"  If  I  fall  this  night  in  my  object,  I  shall  nevertheless  think  it 
my  duty  to  revive  the  motion,  in  the  same  terms,  in  the  ensuing 
session,  in  the  conviction  that  such  an  inquiry  is  essential  to  give 
effect  to  the  memorable  resolution  of  the  last  parliament.  Its  ob- 
ject is  not  the  object  of  a  party  ;  and  the  advocate  and  opposor  of 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics  may  equally  give  their  support  to  th& 
motion,— eacb  in  the  pentuasion  that  his  own  opinion  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  results  of  the  enquiry.  On  whicfiever  side  the 
weight  of  evidence  lies,  it  should  be  our  object  to  develop  it.  To 
secure  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  from  any  embnrrassing 
results,  by  a  conflict  of  opinions,  its  duties  should  be  limited  fas  in- 
deed it  would  necessarily  be,  unless  further  authorized  by  the 
House)  to  the  report  of  facts  and  evidence  submitted  to  them  ; 
namely,  the  authenticated  documents  in  support  of  the  distinct 
heads  of  inquiry  which  are  enumerated  in  the  motion,  and  which, 
I  conceive,  must  be  admitted  to  bear  an  interesting  and  important 
relation  to  the  ultimate  object  of  our  deliberations  "     P.  50. 

Leaving  for  a  moment  our  high  stand  of  constitutional  principle^ 
and  descending  into  the  present  quesiion  we  find  ample  grounds  for 
enquiry.  When  Bp.  Miiner  avows,  that  **  thirty  bishops  with 
their  clergy,  and  a  numerous  laity,  are  ready  to  ino;int  the  scaf- 
fold, and  submit  to  the  axe  or  halter,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
securities  proposed  for  enactment,"  it  is  surely  incumbent  upoa 
us  to  inquire  what  these  securities  are.'  They  simply  consr*st  in 
such  an  exercise  of  restrictive  power  on  the  part  of  the  crown^ 
in  the  regulation  of  rescripts  emanating  from  the  see  of  Rome^ 
and  in  the  nomination  or  approval  of  the  hierarchy,  as  is  admitted 
even  in  countries  wholly  Catholic. 

**  The  most  irrefragable  documents  might  be  produced  in  a 
committee  to  evince  the  frequent  and  successful  resistance  to  such 
encroachments,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  on  the  part 
even  of  those  states  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  most  blindly 
devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  spirit  of  the  Gallican  church 
has  been  pre-eminent— but  Spain  and  Portugal, — Naples  and 
Austria, — Savoy,  Venice  and  Tuscany —in  a  word,  every  Catholic 
state,  even  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  with  an  )6xception  to 
the  Roman  territory  itself,  have  afforded  distinguished  proofs  of 
this  spirit  of  independence  in  the  proceedings  of  their  govern* 
ments,  not  only  by  maintaining  the  freedom  of  their  nominationg 
to  the^  prelacy,  but  have,  also,  under  various  appellations,  whe- 
ther of  the  placeif  the  regium  exe^uatur^  or  some  analogous  term, 
ai^erted  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  the  inspection  and  licensing 
of  all  irescripts  emanating  from  the  see  of  Rome  (^those  of  the 
penitentiary  only,  uj^er  certain  guards  excepted)  before  they 
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were  allowed  to  have  circulation  or  vdlidity  within  their  respectiTe 
states.  Surely,  Sir,  the  well  attested  documents  in  support  of 
such  instructive  facts  are  of  no  light  estimation,  but  of  practical 
utility,  as  salutary  precedents ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  a 
^Satisfactory  reason  why  they  should  not  be  recorded  in  the  report 
of  a  committee,  as  an  incontrovertible  answer  to  those  misguided 
zealots  who  denounce  all  measures  of  state  regulation  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  integrity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion."  P.  10. 

By  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the  honourable  baronet,  a  mass  of 
information  has  been  collected^  the  result  of  which  we  cannot 
give  in  a  better  manner  than  in  his  own  words. 

<*  Conceiving,  Sir,  that  the  production  of  such  evidence,  in 
support  of  these  facts,  might  eventually  be  of  useful  resort,  es- 
pecially in  such  a  Committee  as  is  the  object  of  the  present 
motion,  I  requested  of  the  noble  viscount  to  be  supplied  with  his 
official  introduction  to  each  of  our  ministers  accredited  to  foreign 
courts,  which  might  countenance  my  efforts  to  procure  the  verifica- 
tion of  such  information  as  I  had  obtained  by  less  accredited 
means,  and  also  to  supply  me  with  such  further  documents  as  could 
be  obtained  on  the  same  subject.  The  noble  viscount,  readily 
favoured  my  request,  and  the  result  has  been  the  acquisition  of 
many  valuable  documents,  and  information  of  unquestionable  au- 
^  thonty,  extending  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  every 
state  in  Europe,  in  reference  to  the  See  of  Rome,  and  in  confir- 
mation of  the  principles  I  have  uaiformly  maintained  to  be  of  in- 
dispensid>le  obligation  in  legislating  upon  the  subject  before  us. 
The  valuable  and  extensive  information  afforded  by  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  hi&  Majesty's  envoy,  and  a  constituent  member  of  the 
regency  of  Portugal,  I  am  bound  upon  this  occasion  to  acknow- 
ledge, as,  in  itself  it  nearly  comprehends  the  extent  of  what  was 
desirable  to  be  ascertained,  ana  supplies  the  proofs  that  every 
Catholic  state  in  Europelias  acted  upon  those  principles,  and  pro- 
mulgated, at  various  periods,  such  ordinances  as  might  he  useAilly 
consulted,  in  framing  securities  against  the  encroachments  of  a 
foreign  jurisdiction.  The  same  mass  of  information  supplies  the 
proo&  also,  that  where,  as  I  have  before  notioedi  the  soveveigns 
themselves,  from  bigotry  or  pusillanimity,  have  shewn  but  too 
ready  a  propensity  to  bend  to  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  Poatiff,  a 
spirited  resistance  has  been  manifested  by  their  people,  and  even 
by  the  immediate  organs  of  their  govemmentt-*-sudi  as  the  French 
parliaments— ever  ready  to  support  the  national  independence : — 
such  also  has  been  the  spirit  pretty  generally  shewn  by  the  stales 
of  the  German  empire.  But  Austria,  and  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
and  Naples,— the  states  of  Venice,  of  Florence,  of  Savoy  and 
Piedmont — ^In  a  word,  as  I  have  often  noticed,  every  Catholic 
state  has  given  proofs  diat  they  have  known  how  to  re^  ^  en* 
croachments  of  the  See  of  Rome,  by  interposing  sadi  banriert  as 
we  now^^seek  to  accompany  the  grant  of  fiutber^cettceasiflAlatbe 
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tlaims  of  the  petitioners.  I  am  the  more  anxious,  Sir,  to  sub«>' 
stantiate  these  facts  by  evidence,  as  the  cry  of  the  day  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholics,  especiiUly  in  another  part  of  the  united  kingdom, 
and  who  seem  to  be  but  bad  supporters  of  the  real  interests  of  the 
Catholic  body — is  concession  without  restriction — *  simple  repeal' 
as'  they  terra  it — unqualified  acquiescence  in  their  demands:  and 
a  learned  prelate  of  the  Roman  communion  whom  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  name.  Bishop  Milner,  who  but  a  few  years  ago 
was  so  forward  to  arraign  such  unprecedented  pretensions,  seems 
now  to  be  equally  forward  to  support  them.  It  is  net  necessary  to 
retrace  the  aberrations  of  this  learned  prelate  from  the  course 
which  he  for  a  time  so  laudably  pursued, — it  is  sufficient  to  repel 
such  pretensions  by  demonstrating  that,  at  no  period,  is  there  any 
precedent  that  can  be  tculy  considered  as  authority,  of  collation 
or  institution  being  given  to  prelates  of  the  Roman  communion,  in 
the  unqualified  terms  that  such  Catholics  would  prescribe :— ^that 
there  is  no  example  of  an  intercourse  being  maintained  between 
the  See  of  Rome  and  the  subjects  of  any  stJ|te,  whether  in  com- 
munion with  Rome  or  otherwise,  where  the  government  of  that 
state — I  mean  to  be  understood  where  there  exists  any  dominant 
church  establishment— does  not  maintain  its  right  of  control  over 
such  an  intercourse,  by  the  licence  and  inspection  of  rescripts  at 
its  pleasure: — the  exception  of  the Jbrttminternumy  or  penitentiary, 
is  to  be  construed  as  a  concession  from  the  crown,  not  as  an  ab'- 
stract  right  to  be  maintained  independently  of  the  state/'     P.  41» 

We  have  seen  the  violence  with  which  even  the  proposal  of 
these  measures  in  Ireland  has  been  accompanied;  measures 
M'liich  are  taken  by  the  government  of  almost  every  other  Roman 
Catholic  government  in  Europe,  and  especially  by  our  own  ia 
respect  to  our  Roman  Catholic  colonies,  Canada,  St.  Domingo , 
Malta,  and  Quebec.  That  this  spirit  is  daily  increasing  iQ  our 
sister  kingdom,  we  can  prove  from  documents,  to  which  no  Ca- 
tholic can  advance  the  slightest  objection ;  we  mean  from  the 
Catholic  Orthodox  Journal  of  April,  1816. 

We  shall  first  extract  the  letter  of  Dr.  Murray,  one  of  the 
Catholic  Archbishops,  addressed  to  the  Editor,  and  shall  then 
give  the  Editor's  comments,  upon  it.  This  prelate  had  pro* 
uounced  on  the  Good  Friday'  of  the  p:esent  year,  a  sermon, 
which  had  been  so  much  misrepresented,  that  he  considered 
himself  bound  to  give  to  the  public  a  fair  statement  of  the  ob* 
jectionable  passage. 

^^  Sir, — As  considemble  mis-statements  have  gone  abroad,  rela« 
tive  to  a  passage  of  my  Sermon  on  last  Friday,  to  which  allusioa 
was  made  in  your  publication  of  that  day,  I  beg  you  will  have  the 
kindness,  with  a  ▼iew  to  obviate  any  further  misconception  on  this 
bead,  to  give  insertion  to  the  passage,  such  as  it  was  really  delii 
ir^l?04««^Haviiig  arrived  at  that  part  q(  our  Dime  Redeemer's  pas* 
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fion,  where  he  is  represented  as  bound  to  a  pillar^  I^aid :— *  To 
this  bound  and  suLeringvict  m,  I  would  now  implore  the  attention 
of  tlsase  misguided  Catholics,  who  seem  willing  to  impose  new  and 
disgraceful  bands,  not  indeed  on  his  sacred  person,  but  on  his 
mystical  body,  that  is,  his  Church,  which  was  ever  more  dearer 
to  him  than  even  his  life.  Does  not  St.  Paul  assure  us,  (Eph.  c.  iii. 
2(),  '27,  tZS.  V.)  that  for  this  mystical  body  he  delivered  himself  up 
—  tJta!  he  wifrhi  present  it  to  himself  a  frlorious  Church,  not  hav^ 

trig  apot  or  ivrin/c/e but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  hk' 

wiih?  And  could  we  suppose,  that  it  would  be  more  painful  to 
him  to  submit  his  sacred  hands  to  the  ignomhiious  cords,  than  to 
^ee  this  Church  bound  and  fettered  by  restrictions,  which  would 
render  it  less  capable  of  fulfilling  the  object  for  which  it  was 
formed-  the  object  for  which  he  poured  out  his  most  precious 
life  ?  I  know  that  our  mistaken  brethren  would  not  consent  to 
yield  up  any  point,  which  they  deem  essential — and  that  they  look 
TiOt  beyond  what  they  consider  safe  and  honourable  conciliation. 
But,  unhappily,  it  is  now  too  well  known,  that  the  conciliation 
which  is 'expected  is  such,  as  would  imply  the  degradation  and 
enslavement  of  the  sacred  ministry  And  what  virtuous  Catholic 
would  consent  to  purchase  the  chance  of  temporal  advantages,  at 
the  price  of  such  a  real  spiritual  calamity  ? — Oh  1  if  the  stroke 
must  coii'.e,  let  it  come  from  those  who  have  so  long  sought  the 
extinction  of  our  religion— but,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  no  Ca- 
tholic precs  forward  to  share  in  the  inglorious  work — Let  no  one 
among  us  be  found  ta  say  of  his  Church,  as  the  treacherous  disci- 
ple said  of  its  divine  founder:  What  tvill  you  give  we,  and  I  will 
aeiiver  (itj  onto  you?     Matt.  xxvi.  15.* 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 
April  15,  1816.  «  Daniel  Mukray."     P.  136. 

We  shall  now  present  the  commentij  of  the  Editor. 

"  The  publication  o£  this  beautiful  and  sublime  passage  by  the 
most  liev.  Preacher,  and  the  striking  fcomparison  drawn  between 
tho  conJuct  of  the  traitorous  Apostle,  and  the  treacherous  at- 
tempts of  our  modern  Judasts,  felled  theconciliating-arrangement- 
men  to  the  [i round,  from  whicli  they  never  can  rise,  unless  repen- 
tant, without  being  covered  with  infamy  and  disgrace.  Following 
up  the  solemn  decisioiw,  so  olten  made  in  synod,  of  their  abhor- 
rence ot  the  Veto,  several  oi'  the  venerable  hierarchy  have  an- 
nounced their  determination  to  sign  and  support  the  petition  for 
uvqicllfied  emancipation,  while  the  arrangement  petitioners  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain,  according  to  public  report,  the  signature 
of  a  single  clergyman  in  Ireland.  Would  to  (iod  1  could  say  the 
same  of  the  petition  which  has  been  privately  handed  about  in  this 
metropolis,  tor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  names.  It  is  certainly 
gratifying  to  know  that  not  one  of  the  venerable  Vicars  Apostolic 
has  put  his  name  to  the  instrument,'  and  I  hope  that  those  f(^w  cl^f- 
^y&QU  who  h£kve  been  so  imprudent  a$  to  give  a  kind  of  sanQtipP 
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t«  the  mischievous  document  by  their  signatures,  will  duly  weigh 
the  evil  consequences  of  their  conduct,  and  honestly  and  publicly 
retract  their  error.     I  can  assure  them  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
me,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  sparing  them  a  space  in  ray  journal 
for  that  purpose.     I  know  that  some  of  them  will  excuse  them- 
selves upon  the  ground,  that  they  do  not  see  or  apprehend  that  the 
petition  will  be  attended  with  the  evils  which  are  dreaded  by  th« 
guardian*  of  the  Church. — But  let  them  reflect  that  Judas  pro- 
bably did  not  anticipate  the  intention  of  the  Jews  to  put  our  Sa- 
viour to  death,  or  he  likely  would  not  have  betrayed  him ;  else 
why  did  he  feel  remorse  for  the  deed,  when  he  found  the  deluded 
and  carnal-minded  Israelites  bent  upon  spilling  his  Divine  Master'* 
blood  ? — What  happened  to  our  Saviour's  sacred  person  under  the 
Jews,  is  certainly  desired  by  the  Gentiles  in  regard  to  his  mystical 
body;  if  a  doubt  arises  on  this  subject,  that  doubt  must  be  imme- 
diately removed  b}'^  the  disgraceful  scene  which  occurred  at  Skib- 
bereen,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  on  last  St.  Patrick's  day.     There 
the  Vetoists  attempted  to  gain  signatures  under  the  most  deceitful 
and  plausible  pretensions,  through  the  influence  of  a  Mr.  Alex- 
ander O'Driscoll,  who  professes  to  be  a  Catholic,  but  were  that 
really  the  case,  he  would  probably  not  have  been  recently  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  magistrate      In  consequence  of  the  deceptions 
practised  upon  his  flock,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collins,  the  parish  priest, 
addressed  them  on  the  above  day  from  the  pulpit,  and  explained 
to  theip  th^  nature  and  tendency  of  the  two  petitions,  that  from 
the  Catholic  Association  being,  at  the  same  time,  before  them. 
In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  he  was  indecently  and  illegallv 
interrupted  by  the  newly-made  magistrate,  and  the  chapel  became, 
a   scene  of  confusion. — After  divine  service  was  over,  and  the 
people  hiid  retired  to  the  chapel  yard,  Mr.  O'Driscoll  mounted  a 
tomb,  and  there  harangued  the  multitude  telling  them  that  h^ 
know  as  much  of  religion  as  any  priest;  that  if  the  Veto  petition 
succeeded,  the  people  would  be  served  by  it,  inasmuch  as  they 
would   no   longer  be  burthened  with  the  payment  of  marriages 
money,  christening  money,  and  other  dues,  with  which  the  priests 
overcharged  or  deceived  them.     Such  were  the  outrageous  decep» 
tions  practised  by  the  Vetoists  at  the  before-mentioned  place,  to 
obtain  signatures  to  their  mischievous  document;  and  can  any 
clergyman  sanction  a  measure  which  stands  in  need  of  such  sup- 
porters and  such  arguments  to  assist  its  caose  ?     It  is  impossible. 
Those  who  have  lent  their  signatures  in  this  country,  to  the  abet- 
tors  of  the  irreligious  system,  have  been  equally  deceived — let 
them  then  avow  the  deception  which  has  been  exercised  on  them. 
—I  have  now  lying  before  me  an  advertisement  containing  tha 
names  of  upwards  of  forty  individuals  of"  Skibbereen,  Sec.  who 
therein  declare  *  that  in  putting  their  signatures  to  a  paper,  com- 
monly called  Lord  Trimleston's  Veto  petition,'  they  were  taken  by 
|Burprisc,  and  did  not  consider  or  perceive  its  insidious  tendency  to 
corrupt  t^r  clergy  and  undermine  their  religion ;  that  they  there- 
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fore  feel  it  their  duty  to  retract  tbeir  signatures  and  express  regret 
for  their  error.'  These  names  were  succeeded  })y  several  others, 
who  followed  their  countr3rmen  in  this  praiseworthy  repentance. 
Happy  shall  I  be  to  announce  a  similar  uetermination  on  the  part 
of  those  individuals  here,  who  have  incautiously  become  the  victims 
of  a  misplaced  confidence,  and  more  particularly  of  those  clergy- 
men who  have  been  made  the  dupes  of  a  wily  policy.  If  they 
have  inadvertently  foUowed  the  unhappy  steps  of  Judas,  in  betray- 
ing the  mystical  body  of  their  heavenly  Redeemer,  let  them  dread 
the  despair  which  seized  the  traitor  on  perceiving  his  error,  and 
imitate  the  blessed  example  of  St.  Peter,  in  his  contrition,  before 
it  be  too  late."    P.  137. 

Of  the  general  spirit  which  animates  the  whole  Catholic  body 
ot  Ireland^  we  cannot  have  a  better  proof,  than  in  the  following 
resolutions^  which  were  passed  in  aggregate  meetings  of  the 
Catholics  in  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Cork.  These  are  selected 
also  from  the  same  Catholic  Magazine. 

"  Limerick  Besolutions. 

"  That  we  renew  our  Petition  to  the  Legislature  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  those  grievances,  from  which  we  have  so  often  prayed 
relief. 

'*  That  we  cannot  deem  such  concession  to  be  emancipation  or 
liberality,  which,  while  it  professes  to  remove  civil  and  political 
restrictions,  inflicts  religious  ones. 

••  Therefore,  that  we  view  with  regret,  any  document  emanating 
from  any  portion,  however  small,  of  our  fellow  sufferers,  which  may 
purport  to  be  construed  into,  or  mistaken  for,  an  acquiescence  in 
those  invidious  and  injurious  accompaniments. 

''  That  hoping  Great  Britain,  which  ought  to  be  the  first  to 
afford  an  enlightened  and  just  example,  shall  not,  at  least,  be  the 
last  to  imitate  it,  on  the  adoption  of  those  liberal  and  judicious  views, 
which  pervade  the  civilized  world  on  this  head,  we  now  confidently 
renew  our  appeal  for  the  cordial  and  unqualified  restoration  of  our 
rights. 

"  Watbreord  Resolutions. 

**  That  we  are  this  day  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  explaim'ng 
to  all  classes  of  ovir  fellow  subjects,  the  motives  which  govern  our 
conduct  in  still  persisting  humbly  to  petition  the  Legislature  for 
the  total  abolition  of  those  galling  and  painful  laws,  which  so  long 
and  so  unjustly  exclude  us  from  the  blessings  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution, on  account  of  our  conscientious  adherence  to  the  religion  of 
our  forefathers. 

^*  Ihat  we  adopt  the  Petition  and  Address  approved  by  the  Ag- 

Segate  Meeting  of  the  Catholics  in  Dublin,  on  the  5di  day  of 
aroh>  as  the  Petition  and  Address  of  the  Catholics  of  die  county 
and  ciw  of  Waterford. 

<<  That  we  behold  with  the  deepest  regret,,  and  moAt  heartfdt 
M»ow,  the  melancholy  and  mischievous  disunion  wh^ch  detracts 
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the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  which  is  so  much  calculated  to  pro- 
long our  degradation.  We  therefore  earnestly  implore  those  of 
our  communion,  who,  with  honourahle  and  honest  views,  have  dif- 
fered from  the  bulk  of  their  fellow-sufterers,  or  who,  inconsider- 
ately, or  from  misconception,  have  signed  a  Veto  Petition,  to  which 
signatures  are  now  solicited  through  the  kingdom,  to  reconsider 
and  retract  a  measure  so  injurious  to  the  object  which  we  all  wish 
to  attain. 

"  That  to  yield  the  Veto  to  the  crown,  would  be 'in  effect  to 
surrender  to  the  ministers  of  the  day  an  insidious  influence  over  the 
Catholic  Clergy,  which,  warned  by  history,  we  fear  might  result 
in  rendering  them  the  corrupt  and  most  dangerous  tools  of  despotic 
power ;  a  result,  considering  the  present  unspotted  purity  of  that 
venerable  body,  that  could  never  be  sufficiently  deplored,  and  which 
therefore  we  ought  to  use  every  endeavour  to  avert. 

"  That  it  would  therefore  be  equally  hazardous  to  the  political 
liberties  of  all  classes  of  Britons,  and  to  the  religious  liberties  of 
the  Catholics,  to  place  so  dangerous  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  mi* 
nisters. 

*<  That  since  the  solemn  declaration  of  our  bishops,  that  the 
Veto  would  be  essentially  injurious,  and  even  eventually  subversive 
of  .the  Catholic  Religion. in  Ireland,  and  after  the  foregoing  full 
exposition  of  our  constitutional  objections  thereto,  we  deem  it  fur- 
ther due  to  those  of  our  own  communion  to  declare,  that  in  our 
conviction  it  would  betray  the  grossest  dereliction  of  religious  prin- 
ciple, were  we  now  to  accede  to  that  baneful  interference* '' 
P.  153. 

The  resolutions  of  the  aggregate  meeting  of  Cork  are  to  the 
same  purpose,  but  rather  more  violent  in  point  of  espressioil. 
They  formally  proscribe  all  those  who  would  admit  any  inter, 
ference  whatsoever  of  the  crown  in  the  regulation  of  ecclesia$« 
tical  matters. 

^*  That  we  have  therefore  seen  with  surprise  and  regret,  a  do- 
cument lately  sent  forth  in  this  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  purport- 
ing to  be  the  Petition  of  persons  calling  themselves  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  professing  to  be  in  search  of  civil  liberty,  yet  expressing 
a  willingness  to  conform  to  ecclesiastical  regulations  to  be  made  by 
the  temporal  power  of  these  realms,  and  which  regulations  would 
increase  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown*  • 

"  That  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon,  to  disclaim  all  communion 
of  feeling  or  sentiment  with  the  ^iistaken  persons  who  have  dis- 
'Yinctly  oflered  religious  concessions,  the  more  dangerous  as  thejr 
are  vague  and  undefined,  in  barter  for  political  privileges,  to  which 
every  British  subject  is  justly  a^d  constitutionally  entitled ;  anfl 
who  could  so  far  forget  the  great  principle  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  as  to  suffer  a  particular  encroachment  upon  a  general  rights 
in  expectation  that  some  individuals  may  reap  advantage  from  tfate 
possession  of  place,  or  Ifae  enjoyment  of  court  favour. 
^  **  That 
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"  That  we  are  convinced  that  any  law,  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  document^  would  not  conciliate,  but  would  irritate 
and  enrage  a  people,  whose  disunion  and  dissatisfaction  having  beea 
considerably  increased,  and  whose  feelings  have  been  sorelj'  wound- 
ed by  the  extraordinary  and  arrogant  attempt  to  force  upon  them, 
and  to  present  to  the  legislature,  in  the  name  of  their  communion, 
a  series  of  declarations  which  they  condemn  and  abhor."     P.  154. 

We  have  seen  what  are  the  regulations  of  states  wholly  Ca- 
tholic, upon  ihe.^^e  points ;  \ve  now  see  the  spirit  in  which  tbey 
are  rejected  with  abhorrence  by  tlie  whole  mass  of  the  Irish  Catho* 
lies,  it  will  be  for  the  emancipationists  rather  than  for  ourselves, 
to  conceive  any  measure  which  can  reconcile  these  two  discordant 
polntii,  the  tetnper  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  the  security,  not 
of  the  Church  only,  but  of  the  Constitution  an.l  of  the  crow  n. 
Let  us  again  remind  our  readers  of  ihe  celebrated  speech  of  Dr. 
Drumgoole,  a  speech  which  was  cheered  from  every  pai't  of  a 
crowded  assembly. 

**  No !  if  the  Church  of  England  trembles  for  its  safety,  it  must 
seek  it  elsewhere,  tt'^  kaie  no  securities  to  give  !    1  hat  she  stands  ia 
great  need  of  securities  who  can  doubt,  when  he  sees  division  in  tha 
camp,  and  observes  the  determined  war  that  is  carried  on  against 
her — v27iros  pvgv.atur  intra  et  extra — that  her  articles  of  association 
are  despised  by  those  that  pretend  to  be  governed  by  them — tha 
the  KomanS)  and  men  of  strange  faith,  are  amongst  those  in  com- 
mand ;  whilst,  from  without,  she  is  incessantly  assailed  by  the  thou- 
sand bands  and  associations  of  tribes,  who  neither  give  nor  take 
quarter.     Why  are  not  means  taken  to  coerce  them  ?     Why  are 
they  not  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  ?     Wliy  are  they  not  put 
upon  their  securities  ?     Furious  tribes,  religious  v/arriors,  who  nei- 
ther take  nor  give  quarter.     Why  are  they  not  put  upon  their  secu- 
rities ?    Why  are  not  they  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  ?     To  pass 
over  others — Observe  the  Methodists,  a  sort  of  Cossack  infantry, 
religiously  irregular,  who,  possessing  themselves  of  the  fields,  and 
fighting  from  ruined  houses  and  church-yards,  are  carrying  on  a 
desultory  but  destructive  warfare  against  her.     In  the  mean  time, 
the  strong  and  republican  phalanxes  of  Presbyterianism  occupy  an 
imposing  position  ;  and  the  columns  of  Catholicity  are  collecting, 
who  challenge  the  possession  of  the  ark^  and,  unfurling  the  orijlamby 
display  its  glorious  motto^  £»  T«vtu  N(k«. 

'*  l]ut  the  established  church  will  stand, — ^it  will  survive  tha 
storms  with  which  it  is  assailed,  if  it  be  built  upon  a  RociC,-^but  if 
its  foundation  be  on  sand,  no  human  power  can  support  it.  In 
vain  shall  statesmen  put  their  heads  together, — in  vain  shall  par- 
liaments, in  mockery  of  Omnipotence,  declare  that  it  is  permanent 
and  inviolate, — in  vain  shall  the  lazy  churchman  cry  from  the  sanc- 
tuary to  the  watchman  on  the  tower  that  danger  is  at  hand, — it  doll 
Jail,  for  it  is  human,  and  liable  tp  forc^j  to  aocideoti  a»d  to  decay^ 
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— ^T  SHALL  PALL,  AND  NOTHING  BUT  THB  MIMORY  Of  THE  MIS- 
CHIEFS IT  HAS  CHEATED  SHALL  SURVIVE.  Already  the  marks  of 
approaching  ruin  are  upon  it ;  it  has  had  it^  time  upon  the  earth  — 
c  date  nearly  as  long  as  any  other  novelty  ;  and,  when  the  time 
nrrives,  shall  Catholics  be  called,  by  the  sacred  bond  of  an  oath,  to 
uphold  a  system  which  they  believe  tvill  be  one  day  rejected  by 
THE  WHOLE  EARTH  ?  Can  they  be  induced  to  swear  that  tliej 
would  oppose  even  the  present  Protestants  of  England,  if,  ceasing 
to  be  truants,  they  thought  fit  to  return  to  their  ancient  worship, 
and  to  have  a  Catholic  King^  and  a  Catholic  Parliament  f** 
Vide  Report  of  the  Speech  of  Dr.  Drumgoole. 

» 

It  is  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  ihi>  is  not  the  language  of 
an  individual,  but  of  a  party,  and  that  part}'  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland;  and  as  such,  liJt 
it  be  indtlibly  engraved  on  the  memories  of  our  readers.. 

Most  wisely  therefore  do  we  conceive,  that  Sir  J.  C.  Hip- 
pesley  calls  for  enquiry,  that  he  deprecates  the  pre(^ipitate  sur- 
render  of  our  constitution  into  the  hands  ofthose,  who  term  such 
a  .surrender  an  injury  and  an  insult.  We  have  lately  indeed 
heard  a  rumour,  to  which,  we  conceive,  no  credit  is  to  be  at- 
tached, lliat  it  was  the  inttntion  of  government  to  carry  these 
measures  with  a  high  hand ;  and,  by  way  of  quietinq:  the  Catho- 
lics, to  force  down  their  throats  the  very  conciliation  which  they 
abhor.  Now  we  do  conceive,  that  if  we  wanted  a  receipt  for 
rebellion,  we  should  look  for  it  in  such  a  measure.  The  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  inform  us,  that  every 
bad  feeling  of  pride,  of  insult,  and  of  revenge,  is  much  more 
eifectualiy  excited  by  a  forced  favour,  than  by  a  forced  injury. 
If  the  adage,  volenti  nonjit  injuria,  be  founded  in  truth,  not  less 
is  its  converse,  nolenii  uon  Jit  beuejicium. 

The  more  we  enter  into  the  nature  of  the  securities  demanded, 
the  more  we  shall  stand  astonished  at  the  virulent  and  intempe- 
rate spirit  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  who  would  reject  with  indig- 
nation those  restrictions,  which,  so  far  from  being  arbitrary  or 
novel  exactions,  emanate  from  the  immediate  and  inherent  ri^;ht8 
of  the  Crown.  To  what  extent  the  supreme  secular  p(>Aer  of 
the  State  has  been  accustomed  to  interfere  in  the  affai'  ^  oi  the 
Church,  is  a  quistioa  therefore  of  considerable  importai*  o,  and 
we  are  happy  to  find  it  discussed  in  a  most  able  and  unpurtiat 
manner,  in  the  volume  which  stands  second  in  the  tiilo  oi  the 
present  article.  Mr  Brown  has  commenced  his  inveNligation 
as  high  as  the  reigh  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  p]  i-poses  to 
continue  it  down  to  the  Reformation.  The  present  vol-ime  com- 
prizes an  account  first  of  the  Donatibt  schism,  as>d  of  the  eccle- 
siastical powers  which  the  emperor  exercised  upon  this  memo- 
rable occasion:  and,  secoudlyi  of  tlie  Aruiu  Uer^sv^  and  the  pro- 
ceedings 
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ceedings  of  the  councils  upon  it,  in  which  the  erapcror  appears 
,to  have  employed  a  similar  degree  of  authority.  In  justice  to 
the  work  before  us,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  la- 
bour V\'h\ch  Mr.  Brown  has  expended  on  the  collection,  and  the 
accuracy  which  he  has  shewn  in  the  disposition  of  his  material, 
merit  our  warmest  approbation.  In  depth  and  variety  of  re- 
search, and  in  displuy  of  testimony  and  document,  he  is  unri- 
vailed.  As  far  as  it  proceeds,  it  is  a  most  valuable  reservoir  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  not  only  in  the  information  which  it  ac- 
tually gives^  but  in  ihe  means  which  it  affords,  by  its  numerous 
citations  and  references,  of  pursuing  the  enquiry  to  a  still  greater 
Extent.  We  earnestly  hope  that  Mr-  Brown  will  find-  siifBcient 
encouragement  to  enable  him  to  proceed  in  his  promised  work 
down  to  tlie  latest  period. 

From  the  evidence  which  he  has  adduced  on  th'e  first  of  these 
'  questions,  he  arrives  at  these,  among  other,  important  conclu- 
sions. 

*^  Tliat  the  emperor  required  pid  received  the  same  compKance 
with  his  commands,  and  submission  to  his  authority,  from  the  bi- 
shops and  clergy  of  his  dominions,  which  he  required  and  received 
from  his  other  subjects ;  their  immunity  from  the  discharge  of 
secular  offices  being  derived  from  concessions,  limited  in  tlie  extent 
of  their  operation,  by  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  the 
compliance  of  one  of  the  opposing  parties  with  the  established 
rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline* ;  their  attendance,  as  well  on  his 
secular  courts,  as  in  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  which  he  con- 
vened tondetermine  their  differences,  being  required  and  enforced 
in  the  same  authoritative  language  +,  and  by  the  same  compulsory 
measures,  as  those  which  he  adopted  to  enforce  the  attendance  of 
secular  persons,  in  causes  purely  of  a  secular  nature;  Uieir  pro- 
perty, public  and  private,  being  liable  to  confiscation,  and  their 
persons  being  subject  to  arrest,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and 
even  deatli,  in  accordance  with,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  decision 
of  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  legally  appointed  by  himself  and 
to  that  of  councils,  or  pretended  councils  ty  composed  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  clergy  of  a  large  portion  of  his  empire  f. 

"  Finally ;  that  there  are  no  traces  of  any  distinction  having 
then  existed  between  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  and  the 
Supreme  head  of  the  state  ||,  as  the  emperor  in  his  character  of 
guardian  of  the  peace  of  the  former,  convened  those  meetings  of 


"  *  See  Appendix  A,  and  B.  p.  1,  2. 
«  t  See  Note  XIX.'* 
«  }  Those  of  the  Donatists  of  Africa.*' 

"  f  See,  upon  these  points,  Prynne's  Eccl.  Jurisd.  b.  iu  c.  S, 
vol.  i.  p.  49,  50 ;  Gibbon's  Roman  Emp.  c.  21,  vol.  ii.  p.  231 — 5." 
«  II  See  Note  XX.»'  . 

ecde^astics. 
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ecclesiastics,  by  whose  deliberation  he  wished  the  disputes  that 
might  arise  iamongst  the  clergy  of  his  empire  to  be  determined,  and- 
for  this  purpose  called  the  prelates  and  other  inferior  members  oi 
that  body  from  their  dioceses  and  charges,  at  his  pleasure,  giving 
tliem  directions  for  the  preservation  of  order  in  their  sees  and 
churches,  during  their  absence,  tlirougli  the  medium  of  secular 
officers  *,  to  whose  tribunal  these  disputes  were  occasionally  re- 
ferred by  his  rescripts,  or  originally  brought  by  the  clerical  com- 
plainants themselves.  From  the  decision  of  these  assemblies  he . 
received  and  heard  appeals  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  at  least  as  they 
respected  matters  of  external  discipline,  pronouncing  a  judgment 
upon  thefti,  from  which  there  lay  no  appeal.  In  contradiction 
also  to  their  decision,  but  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  church,  he 
delegated  to  certain  prelates  whom  he  himself  selected,  the  power 
of  deposing  two  rival  bishops,  one  of  them  previously  declared  to 
be  orthodo}(,  the  other  schismatical ;  a  commission  which  these 
prelates  readily  accepted,  though  their  authority  to  act  was  solely 
derived  fromr  the  emperor's  commands  +. 

"  But  besides  these  points,  which  directly  relate  to  the  exercise 
cff  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  by  the  supreme  secular  magistrate  of 
the  empire,  the  narrative  seems  to  establish  two  others,  closely 
connected  with  those  discussions  which  have  prevailed  during  so 
many  centuries,  on  the  precise  limits  of  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the 
pope,  as  supreme  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  4^pen- 
dence  of  the  ecclesiastical,  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  state ; 
namely, 

'*  First,  That  offences  committed  by  the  clergy,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  rank,  against  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
empire,  were  then  r^uiarly  cognizable  before  the  tribunal  of  a 
secular  magistrate  j:. 

'*  Second,  That  the  bishop  of  Rome  then' possessed  no  autho- 
rity over  his  fellow  bishops,  except  that  which  might  arise  from 
the  patriarchal  dignity  which  he  possessed  in  common  with  others, 
or  from  the  voluntary  respect  which  was  paid  to  him,  as  presiding 
over  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  dioceses  of  the  empire,  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Peter,  and  the  chair 


**  ♦  See  Appendix  I.  p.  15." 

«  +  See,  upon  this  last  point,  Tillemont,  Mem.  EccL  torn.  vi. 
p.  59,  60.    On  the  others,  see  further.  Note  XXI." 

**  X  As  in  the  case  of  Silvanus,  bishop  of  Cirtha,  against  whom 
an  accusation  of  theft,  or  embez2dement,  was  made  before  tho 
proconsul,  by  a  deacon,  or  ex-deacon  of  his  own  church.  See 
further,  on  this  head,  Giannone,  1st.  Nap.  lib.  ii.  c.  8,  $  S,  too^,  i. 
p.  138,  9,  142;  Gibbon's  Roman  Emp.  c.  20,  vol.  ii.  p.  222,  S; 
Mosheim's  EccL  Hist,  cent  iv.  part  2,  c.  2,  $  4,  vol.  i.  p.  S50,  1 ; 
Hist.  Philos.  des  Papes,  p.  ?•" 

7  ^^f 
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of  which  was  seated  in  its  ancient  and  venerated  capital  *.'* 
P.  21. 

An  a  specimen  of  the  deep  repcarrh  in  which  Mr.  Brown  hsa 
engaged  himself  in  the  present  work,  we  extract  iiis  account  <£ 
the  character  in  which  Coiisianline  really  appeared  at  the  Council 
of  Nice,  which  ceitainiy  bears  very  considerably  upon  the  ques- 
tion before  hiu). 

« 

"  In  what  character  did  Conntantine  appear  in  the  Council  of 
Nice,  is  a  question  which  has  been  very  differently  answered  by 
different  writers,  according  to  the  prejudices  by  which  they  Imve 
been  influenced,  or  the  conclusion  which  they  wished  to  deduce 
from  its  resolution.  He  appeared  there,  says  Hermant  f ,  *  8&« 
chant  qu'il  estoit  lii  comme  temoin,  et  non  comme  juge ;  qu'il  y 
•stoit  comme  un  des  fidelles,  ainsi  qu'il  1  ecrivit  luy-mesme  J  aux 
egHses  chrestiennes,  et  non  comme  souverajn/  As  a  consequence 
of  this  knowledge  we  are  reminded  that  *il  se  contenta  d'un  petit 
siege  d'or  qui  estoit  fort  bas,  et  qui  convenoit  ainsi  d'une  part  k 
la  majeste  du  maistre  de  tout  le  monde,  et  de  Pautre  k  Phumilite 
d'un  prince  qui  estoit  serviteur  de  Jesus  Christ.'     That  he  ap- 

S eared  there  as  a  witness,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word,  there  can 
e  no  pretence  to  say,  for  he  certainly  acted  rather  as  an  examiner 
of  witnesses,  or  at  least  of  accusers,  and  of  the  defenders  of  those 
who  were  accused.  It  must  then  be  as  a  witness  of  the  scene 
there  exhibited,  that  the  emperor  is  said  tQ  have  repaired  to  Nice  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  motives  which  Tillemont,  from  whom  Mon- 
sieur de  Hermant  borrowed  much  of  his  reasoning,  as  well  as  many 
of  his  authorities,  assigns  in  the  following  passage  $.  *  II  vint 
tant  pour  voir  ce  grand  nombre  de  Prelats,  que  pour  s'y  rendre  le 
mediateur  de  la  paix,  y  etablir  la  concorde,  et  etoufer  toutes'lea 
disputes  ausquelles  la  folie  d' Arius  avoit  donne  le  commencenaenU' 

<"^ '  ■     ■ ■        I  w*» 

"  *  Consult,  upon  this  point,  Dupin,  Antiq.  £ccl.  Discip.  diss,  u 
§  7,  p.  18,  §  11,  p.  39,  i* ;  diss.  iv.  c.  1,  §  3,  and  c  2,  §  l,p.S17 
—  S31 ;  Bibl.  Eccl.  torn,  ii  p.  367,  8 ;  Maintenu  des  Princes  Sou- 
verains,  p.  260 — 276;  Giannone,  1st.  di  Nap.  lib.  viii^  torn.  i. 
p.  126—9;  Hist.  Philos.  des  Papes,  p.  9,  10;  Hist.  Eccl.  MagdL 
cent.  iv.  c.  7,  p.  549,  575 ;  Balduinus,  de  Const.  Leg  Eccl.  lib.  L 
p.  41  ;  Blondel,  de  la  Primaute,  p.  14,  15,  20-^27,  &c.;  Cave  on 
Church  Government,  Preface,  c.  1,  f  8,  4,  p.  11 — ^30,  §  7,  8, 
p.  38—45 ;  Sir  John  Hay  ward,  on  Supremacy  in  Relig.  p.  50^65 ; 
Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist  cent.  iii.  part  2,  c.  2,  §  %  eettt.  iv.  part  2» 
c.  2,  $  5,  vol.  i.  p.  264,  5,  S5l~  3." 

"  f  Viede  St.  Athanase,  liv.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  119.'* 

«  J  *  Epist,  Const.  Ecclesiis,  apud  Theodoreti  1.  i.  c  7  (tO, 
f .  42),  Euseb.  1.  iii.  c.  10  (17,  p.  608).'  '* 
4  Mem.  Eccl.  torn,  vL  p.  649.*' 
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lie. came  then  to  moderate,  by  his  presence,  the  heats  which 
might  arise  in  the  Council,  and  to  exert  all  his  influence  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  peace  of  the  Church.  To  this  effect  is  a 
preceding  passage  in  the  life  of  St.  Athanasius  just  quoted*. 
*  Le  second  mouvement  qui  le  fit  aussi  venir  i  Nicee,*  (tho  first  as- 
signed, being  that  of  gratifying  his  curiosity,  as  TiJlein^nt  haa 
already  taught  us,)  *  fut  qu'il  souhaitoit  de  se  rendre  le  mediateur 
de  la  paix  et  de  I'union  entres  les  Evesques.  II  craignoit,'  con* 
linues  this  biographer,  *  comrae  prince  politique,  que  les  disputes 
<le  la  foy  et  de  la  religion  n'alterassent  les  espris  de  ses  sujets  et  le 
repos  de  son  empire ;  et  il  estoit  affligc  coramo  prince  chrestien,  d^ 
<e  qiie  le  scandale  de  cette  division  exposoit  la  religion  chrestienne 
aux  railleries  dcs  payens  et  des  bouffon?,  qui  le  joijoient  mcsme  sur 
les  theatres,  et  pouvoit  porter  plusicurs  payens  qui  cussent  voulu 
se  faire  chrestiens,  k  differer  leur  conversion  ;  ce  qui  est  un  effet 
naturel  de  toutes  les  heresies/  He  appeared  theu, — if  v.c  may 
anticipate  a  title  conferred  upon  a. monarch,  who  seems  to  have 
done  little  more  than  to  restore  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  the  state  in  which  Constantine  left  it — as 
|he  Defender  of  the  Faith,  of  which  we  shall  subsequently  find 
that  he  took  upon  himself,  in  some  measure,  to  be  the  interpreter. 

"  But  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  in  what  character  Con- 
stantine came  to  this  Council,  will  be  to  inquire  what  he  did  when 
he  was  there,  as  it  is  recorded  by  one  who  was  ah  eye-witness  of 
Jiifl  conduct.  After  giving  us  the  speech  with  which  this  emperor 
opened  the  solemn  deliberations  of  the  council,  Eusebius  informs 
.  us  +,  that  *  il  permit  aux  presidens  du  Concile  f  de  dire  ce  qu'il 
leur  plairoit.  .  Alors,'  he  adds,  ^  les  uns  commencerent  a  former 
^es  accusations,  les  autres  k  y  r^pondre,   ket  faire  aussi  des  plain- 


**  ♦  Hennant,  Vie  de  S.  Athanase,  liv.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  103." 

•*  t  Vita  Const,  lib.  iii.  c.  IS.  p.  605." 

"  X  The  original  words  are  -jrap^'i^av  rhy  y^yoy  tik  t^<  <rv9'%9 
vpoil^o»f,  and  the  use  of  the  plural  number  has  naturally  given  rise 
to  an  opinion  that  the  Council  had  more  presidents  than  one.  Such 
is  that  of  Launoy,  who  seeks  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  testimo* 
nies  of  the  ancient  writers,  by  sharing  this  office  between  Alex- 
ander, Eustathius,  and  Osius.  This  conjecture  would  derive  some 
support  from  the  Synodicon  itself,  if  the  number  of  errors  which  it 
commits  in  the  short  space  of  seven-and  twenty  lines  of  only  ona 
column  of  a  page,  did  not  deprive  that  register  of  every  degree  of 
credit.  For  we  there  read,  that  over  the  proceedings  of  that  as- 
sembly *  prsefuerunt  et  praesederunt  Vito  et  Vincentius  presbyteri 
locum  tenentes  Silvestri  papae  Romani,  ej usque  successoris  Julii : 
Alexander,  Alexandriae :  Macarius,  Hierosolymorura :  Eustathius, 
Antiochse:  vice  Metrophanis,  Constantinopolitani,  Alexander  pres- 
byter :  Hosius,  Cordubae  episcopus ;  et  Constantinus  inter  Chria- 
iiviog  imperatores  apostolus,' " 
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tes.  Ces  contestations-la  ayant  excite  un  grand  bruit,  I'Empereur 
ecouta  avec  une  extreme  patience  tout  ce  qui  fut  avance  pat  les 
partis  differens,  expliqua  quclque-fois  leurs  raisons,  et  eniin  les  mit 
d'accord.  II  leur  parla/  he  further  tells  us,  **  en  grec  dont  il 
avoit  quelque  connoissance,  loua  les  uns,  convainquit  les  autres  par 
la  force  de  ses  raisons,  et  flechit  les  autres  par  la  douceur  de  ses 
remontrances  jusques  d  ce  qu'Il  eut  termine  leurs  differens,  et  ap- 
paise  leurs  quereks.*  The  differences  which  have  arisen  amongst 
modern  historians  as  to  who  was  the  president  of  this  convocation 
have  already  been  noticed  *,  but  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  more  correct  description  of  the  duties  of  this  office,  as  it 
would  have  been  exercised  in  times,  when  the  share  which  the 
individual  who  filled  it  was  to  take  in  the  debate  was  not  so  cor- 
rectly aiscertained  as  it  now  is,»than  that  which  this  passage  affbrdi 
us,  and  from  which  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude,  th&t  whilst 
present  in  the  assembly,  (and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he 
was  absent  during  any  part  of  its  solemn  and  public  disputations,) 
the  emperor  himself  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Coun- 
cil, which  he  had  unquestionably  convoked  f .  It  is  not  contended 
that  he  Voted  with  the  bishops;  (if,  indeed,  from  the  general 
unanimity  which  he  finally  established  there  was  any  voting  in  the 
case,)  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  even  in  our  times,  the 
S^peaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  president  of  other 
assemblies,  have  only  a  casting  vote,  in  case  of  an  equality  of  voices. 


<'  *  This  point  is  very  fully  discussed  by  Pi^i  (An.  925,  f  11 
.^18,  tom.  i.  p.  406—8;,  and  by  Samuel  Basuage  (An.  325,  ^  19 
> — ^2,  tom.  ii.  p.  700 — 3)  to  which  I  refer  those  readers  who  migr 
wish  for  further  information  on  the  subject.  The  former  of  these 
writers  argues  in  favour  of  Hosius,  Vincent,  and  Vitus,  as  legittes 
of  the  papal  see ;  the  latter  in  favour  of  EustathiuSj  patriarcdb  of 
Aptioch." 

' "  f  •  The  truth  is,'  says  Dr.  Comber  (Roman  forgeries,  part  ii. 
p.  86),  *  Constantine  himself  was  the  president  of  this  Council^ 
9nd  sat  on  a  gilded  throne  (not  as  the  preface  saith  falsely,  beUm  d^ 
the  bishops;  but)  above  all  the  bishops,  as  Eusebius  an  eye-witne^ 
relates  ;  and  the  Notes  at  last  own  he  sat  in  the  chief  place.  Yea, 
the  Annalist  confesseth  he  acted  the  part  of  a  moderator  in  it. 
Richerius,'  continues  our  author,  *  goes  further,  saying.  It  {s 
clear,  by  undoubted  testimonies,  that  the  appoii^ting  and  convening 
of  this  Council  depended  on  the  authority  of  Constantine,  who  wi(s 
the  president  thereof.'  'In  fact  the  canon  law  itself  makc^  the  same 
admission ;  for  in  the  canon  Futuram,  c.  12,  p.  1,  w^  read  th^t 
Constantine  ^  praesidens  in  sancta  synodo,  quae  api^d  NicflWn  ^on* 
gregata  est,  c^m  querelam  quorumdam  conqpiceret  conmi  se  de- 
latam,  ait :  Vos  a  nemine^judicari  potestis :  quia  solius  Dei  judicio 
reservamini.  Dii  etenin  vocati  estis :  et  idcirio  wnx  potestis  9i> 
hominibus  judicarL'  *[ 

When 
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« 

When  the  assembly  broke  \My  we  find  that  Constantine  *  ecrivit 
ce  qui  s'^toit  passe  dans  le  Concile  k  ceiix  qui  xi'avoient  pu  y  as- 
tister  *  f  and  that,  is  one  df  these  letters^  speaking  of  the  bishops 
who  had  been  present  in  obedience  to  his  summonsy  to  those  who 
were  not  there,  he  writes  f,  *  j'ai  assiste  a  leur  assembleejcomoie 
un  d'entre  vous.  Car  je  n'ai  garde  de  dissimUler  le  sujet  de  ma 
joye  qui  est  que  je  suis  comme  vous,  et  avec  vous,  servitcur  de 
Jesils  Christ'  In  what  sense  he  used  this .  expression,  we  may 
perhaps  determine  from  the  speech  in  Eusebius  %,  already  quoted 
in  the  former  chapter  of  this  work  $9  in  which  Constantine  re- 
present himself  as  being  appointed  by  God,  '  Eveque,  pour  le 
4ehors  de  I'Eglise/  as  were  the  prelates  to  whom  he  made  this 
declaration,  *  pour  le  dedans/  Whilst  thus  referring  his  authority 
in  ecclesiastical  affiiirs,  as  it  related  to  the  external  discipline  of 
the  Churchy  to  the  same  divine  original,  as  that  of  the  successors 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  internal,  it  is  readily  admitted  that  Con- 
stantine did  not  always  exactly  observe  the  distinction  which  ho 
liere  lff<^s  down,  but  seems  to  have  reserved  to  himself  a  general 
controlfing  power,  whieh  he  brojught  into  action  as  cipcumstances 
appeared  to  call  for  its  exertion,  fpr  the  benefit  of  the  people 
committed  to  his  government,  and  of  the  Church  which  so  gladly 
availed  itself  of  his  protection.  It  is  not,  however,  my  business 
to  maintain,  or  even  attempt  to  maintain  the  consistency  of  his 
conduct  on  these  points,  but  merely  to  show  what  that  conduct 
was.'*    P.  57. 

Such  then  was  the  antiquity  of  the  interference  of  the  supreme 
aecular  power^  in  matters  purely  ecdesis^tical,  and  we  hope  to  traca 
its prc^ess  wither. Brow n^. through  aUit9variQuschaDQels>  es* 
pecially  in  these  dominions^  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  that  of 
the  Reformation;  we  shall  then  look  to  the  documents  which  the 
•industry  and  the  infiueoce  of  Sir  J.  C.iHippisley  has  collected, 
as  an  exposition  of  the  practice  of.  the  Roman  Catholic  States  of' 
the  preieat  day^  on  the  various  branches  of  Ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction.  From  all  this  Qpncurrent  testimony,  but  one  in- 
ference can  result,  that  those  who  refuse  to  admit  the  exercise  of 
fiuch  influence,  whether  of  the  parliament  or  of  the  crown,  in 
their  own  a&irs^  are  but  ill  adapted  to  direct  it  in  the  afikirs  of 
others*  We  are  called  upon  to  admit  the  Romiinbts  to  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  same  privileges  and  power  with  their  Protestant 
brelhrtn,  while  they. themselves. both  refuse  and  execrate  those 


«<  •  Eusebiuii,  VitaCoast^  k1^.  ill.  c.  16,  p. 60?/* 
<*  f  lb.  Kb.  iiivC*  17>  p.  606*^' 
f*i  YitkC%ii^  nbAy,  €.d4k  p.  666**' 
«f.|Notdii.  p..£i 
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restrictions  and  regulations  under  which  every  Protestant  is  uni- 
fermly  bound*  'lliey  meet  us  not  on  equal  terms.  They  de- 
mand not  an  equal,  but  a  larger  i»hare  of  the  constitution  than 
ourselves.  Any  meabure,  therefore,  that  would  secure  to  them 
their  demands,  would  be  not  the  concession  of  a  part,  but  the 
iurrender  of  the  %\hole.  We  have  "purposely  refrained  from  en** 
tering  upon  those  higher  political  and  constitutional  grounds  on 
which  we  should  resist  the  abandonment  of  any  bulwark  of  our 
Church,  and  of  our  Protestant  constitution  ;  we  would  only  at 
present  evince  the  utter  hu[jele8sness  of  any  conciliation  without 
such  a  surrender,  as  the  oldest  and  best  fri6n«l9  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  lesist. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Speech  of  Sir.  J.  Cox  Hippisley,  we 
find  the  Bull  for  the  re-esUblishment  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  : 
upon  the  revival  of  such  a  society,  at  such  a  time,  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  at  present  to  enlarge ;  we  trust,  however,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  shcHt  time,  to  present  to  the  public  a  full  and 
extended  view  of  this  obnoxious  Order,  and  to  draw  their  at- 
tention to  the  alarming  consequences,  which  must  necessarily 
result  from  their  re-establishment  and^  hfr'admisaion  inta  these 
tlomiuious. 


Art.  VIIL    ji  Letter  from  a  Rectpr  to  hu 
■    Subject  of  the  JJibie  Society*    &vt>»    pp. 


his  Curate,  on  the 
..73.    Hatahard. 

isfa. 


^Should  any  young  man,  upon  first  entering  into  the  Chwdi, 
or  still  more^  upon  undertaking  the  care  of  a  large  and  populous 
parish,  be  desirous  of  forming  a  tempehite,  just,  and  practical 
view  of  this  very  controverted  ques.tion,  we  couM  not  recommend 
him  to  a  more  clear,  compendious,  and  convincing  statement  of 
the  case,  than  is  contained  in  the  pamphlet  Ifefore  us*  It  ia 
clearly  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
habits  of  teaching ;  we  have  heard  it  ascribed  indeed  to  the  late 
bead^master  of  one  (»f  our  first  public  schools,  and  from  the 
sound  and  useful  sense  displayed. throughout  the  whole,  we  are 
induced  to  give  credit  to  the  report. 

Tlie  Rector  is  supposed  to  answer,  in  a  friendly  letter,  the 
objections  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  curi|le,  to  remg^e  cer- 
tain scruples,  and  to  point  out  the  erroneous  tend^(icy  ^f  certain 
sentiments,  which  the  young  man  has  submitted  to  hia  judgment. 
The  character  of  the  Rector  is  well  kept  up  throughout  the 
whole;  there  is  a  candour  whicli  cannot  fail  to  convince, abd  a 
kindness  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  to  attach. 

Upon 
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'  Upon  every  point  connected  with  this  great  question^  the  au« 
fhor  speaks  with  much  good  sense  and  discrimination :  when, 
however^  he  discusses  that  grand  principle  of  the  Bihle  Society , 
*'  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  only"  his  opinions  are  delivered 
with  so  much  discrimination^  that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  transcribe 
them. 

•  *^  It  the  present  age  then  so  enlightened,  that  the  danger  of 
such  errors  and  perversion  has  actually  ceased  to  exist  ?  Is  our 
proficiency  in  religious  knowledge  so  great,  and  so  universal,  as 
to  render  the  measures,  which  thei/  found  expedient,  no  longer 
necessary  ?  Do  all  agree  in  the  doctrines,  which  thei^  endeavoured 
to  establish  ?  Do  all  venerate  and  support  the  Church,  which  theif 
laboured  to  build  up  on  a  foundation  so  solid,  that  it  might  never 
be  shaken  ? — It  is  true,  we  are  happily  free  from  many  of  the 
grosser  absurdities,  which  equally  disgraced  religion  and  common 
sense,  though  examples  of  fanaticism  might  still  be  produced, 
scarcely  inferior  to  any  that  have  been  mentioned — of  inspirations 
—and  illuminations — and  sudden  conversioBS-*and  pangs  of  the 
tiew  birth— and  very  recently  of  persons,  who  were  weak  enough 
to  ^ve  credit  to  the  fanciful  .predictions  of  a.  foolish  or  designing 
woman,  who  was  able  to  persuade  them  to  expect  the  birth  of  tine 
Messiah. 

**  But  with  regard  to  doctrines^  much  of  the  old  leaven,  it  is 
to  be  lamented,  still  remains.    So  long  as  teachers  shall  be  found 
to  maintain,  and  hearers  to  believe,  that  ^Jiaith  atone  is  sufficient  to 
our  justification,'  so  *  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  *  good  tvorks' — 
y  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist,  or  fall  from  Grace' — so  long  as 
'  absolute  unconditional  election'  and  reprobation  are  held  to  be 
truths  founded  on  the  Scriptures— 40  long  as  Creeds  shall  be  pub- 
'lished,  derived  (as  it  is  pretended)  from  the  same  Scriptures,  but 
(Containing,  less  of  real  Christianity  than  the  Koran  of  Mahomet— 
so  long  as  New  Versions  of  the  same  Scriptures  shall  be  sent  forth 
to  support  doctrines,  whereby  *  the  divinity  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer' is  impiously  called  in  question,  and  the  fundamental  arti- 
'cle  of  *  the  atonement  is  denied* — so  long — I  can  never  persuade 
tnyself,  that  I  riiall  promote  the  advancement  of  true  religion  by 
joining  a  Society,  which  can  be  satisfied  with  *  giving  the  Bibl^ 
atone*  rejecting  the  Prayer  Book — and  the  6atecnism — all  expla- 
natory Notes  and    Expositions— and   *  accepting    the  Scripture 
rnexety  as  its  own  interpreter,'     For  it  is  to  litUe  good  purpose,  that 
the  Bible  alone  is  distributed  by  the  members  of  this  Society,  if  it 
'  be  followed  by  itinerant  vendors,  -equally  alert  in  circulating  netff 
■  editions  voith' enthusiastic  and  Cahinistic  interpretations* 

**  When  such  means  are  employed  to  disseminate  such  doctrines, 
f  leave  any  one  to  determine,  whether  *  the  Scripture  can  be  its 
jffm  true  interpreter'  to  those,  whose  judgments  are  no  longer  free 
— whoia  minds  B^e  already  prejudiced,  or  liable  every  moment  to 
he  led-latcay'^whO  have  little  or  no  opportunity  of  correcting  the 
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fklse  notions  they  have  imbibed,  by  listening  te  the  flober  admolik 
tions  of  their  lawful  and  appointed  pastors,  whom  they  have  beeft 
taught  to  consider  no  better  than  '  blind  guides/  unable  to  io^ 
Struct  them  in  the  savii^  truths  of  the  Gospel  i    *  Any  religion* 
(it  has  been  said)  *  is  better  than  none ;'  but  in  a  concern  so  mo« 
mentousy  and  where  the  choice  is  free,  it  is  surely  of  no  trifling 
importance  to  enable  those,  fpr  whose  salvation  we  profess  and  feel 
(as  we  are  boUnd  to  do)  an  earnest  Bdlieitud^,  to  distingosih  rightl/ 
between  truth  and  error;  especidly  at  a  time,  when  so  many  dif- 
ferent sects— all  of  them  appealing  to  the  Sacred  Writii^  in  sup- 
port of  their  various  and.  opposite  tenets — are  daily  spreading  them* 
If^lves  wider  over  the  country;  and  are  inde&tigi&le  in  their  ^cer- 
tions  to  make  new  proselytes  to  their  respective  opinions.     Shall 
no  antidote  be  supplied  to  counteract  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
poison  thus  administered?— Shall  the  elergy,  who  refiise  to  join 
the  Bible  Society,  be  accused  of  *  imitating  die>  practice  of  the 
Romish  Church?'    Are  they  enemies  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures.?— God  forbid!— The  charge  will  be  refuted  by  th« 
practice  of  almost  every  parochial  minister  in  tiie  kingdom,  who^ 
according  to  his  means,  has  seldom  fafled  to  distrflMite  Bibles  to 
bis  poor  pari^ioners.    But  he  has  been  far  from  thinkingtlus  to  b* 
sumcient^—well  knowing,  'that  it  is  the  du^  ef  an  estfdblnhedl 
c^^fgy$  not  to  inculcate  general  and  vague  notions  of  religion,  bilt 
genuine,  and  sound  fHncijAes^  conformably  to  ike  received  opinions 
of  the  Churchy  to  tiohieh  hebel&ngs :  and  that  he 'Would  ittsdnirge  Us 
duty  but  by  halves,  were  he  content^  with  *  giving  away  the. 
Bible,'  unless  he  availed  himself  of  the  additional  ineai»  in  his 
*j[>ower'  to  rerrder  it  i$erviceid!>]e  by  being -righ^  understood.     Sudi 
'are  the  means  fiflPorded  t)y  the  distribution  of  tiie  Pn^er  Book, 
-and  of  the  various  littie  Tracts  fdrnished^by  die  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  for  ^e  purpose  of  illustrating  mom 
fiilly  the  moral  precepts— 4nd  expkkiing  more  deatfy  tbe  aubUme 
^doctrines  of  Christianity/'    P.  65.. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  our  readers  with  another 
extract  from  this  excellent  publication^  in  which  the  author  givas 
lis  a  serious  and  important  warning  against  the  pQtiticmli^flsienee 
which  this  enormcxis  system  of  organization  is  gradually  acquir- 
ing^ and  ^hich  it  will  apply  in  due  time  to  the  furtherance  of 
'purposes  tbe  most  hostile  to  the  best  interests  both  of  Cfaurcb 
and  State* 

4 

*^  There  is  one  eiredmstanee  which  appears  too  matwial  to  es^ 
eape  our  observation.  In  the  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bible  Society^  it  is  boasted,  that  *  pt^itkal  h^ienee  has  boefr  ac" 
Quired  in  foragn  courts  *•''— Whether  this  boast  be  well  fooadail 


mil  li^.  !•■•■■  ■■  >  mm^imiimm^it^^^ 
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tir  not,  they  whabave  made  it  are  the  best  judges.    But  be  the 
iilfiueDce  real  or  imaginary^  this  much  is  certain,  that  t^ey  have 
had  it  in  their  contemplation,  and  have  considered  it  as  desirable : 
and  if  this  be  so,  have  not  we  on  the  other  side  equal  reason  to 
view  it  in  a  different  light  ?    If  such  an  acquisition  be  considered 
of  importance  ahroadf  why  may  it  not  be  as  much  desired  and  i^ 
ardently  sought  after  at  homef    Should  this,  idea  be  regarded  as 
neither  unnatural  nor  improbable^  Who  can  with^yt  the  most  serioua 
alarm  suffer  his  mind  to  dwell  on  the  effects,  which  tnau  be  pro* 
duced  by  so  extensive  a  combination? — by  the  united  effiirts  of  Bp 
lari^e  and  powerful  a.  body  ? — ^by  the  weight  they  wiH  have  obtained 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom? — and  by  the  means,  which  they  pos^ 
iess,  of  appropriating  (whenever  the  demand  for  Bibles  shall  hav* 
been  supplied,  as  far  as  may  be  deemed  expedient)  the  immense 
foods,  so  carefully  treasured'  up^  to  the  accomplishment  of  purposes 
for  remote  from  those,  for  which  they  were  originally  collected.'' 
y.  38. 

From  the  extracts  which  we  have  already  giv/en,  our  readers 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  piiblicalioii  be&iro 
.118^  which  wiU  meet^  we  trusty  with  the  attention  which  i^  so 
justly  merits. 


1^ ■  limw^^— ^1^— ^^[^— *^^^n     II  i.iifii    . 


JUt.  XX*  4  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Winchester,  at  the  Lent  Assizes,  lSl6,holdenfor  the  Coufftjf 
of  Southampton,  bejhre  the  Hon.  Mr.  Baron  Graham,  and 
the  Him.  Mr.  Justice  Park,  With  an  Appendix  and  thte$. 
By  the  Rev.  Frederic  Jremonger,  A.  M.  F.  L.  S.  4to^ 
pp.  80.    Jacobs  Winchester ;  aod  Riviogtonsj  London. 

The  Sem^on  befer^e  us  is  the  pvodMCtioi^  of  the  geBtlei9an»  tp 
whose  ^' sfJOi^ESTioiirs/*  the  promoters  of  ths  System  of  K»- 
donal  EdacatioQ  are  so  much  ipd^^-  The  text  chosen  by  our 
author^  is  from  Psalm  hxix.  ver.  12,  '^  O  let  the  sorrowfut 
sighing  of  the  Prisoners  come  before  thee.**  As  the  ojp^mng  of 
Ills  subject  is  conceived  in  a  straio  of  di^^iedpiety/weshaU 
.  with  pleasure  p^resent  it  to  our  readers. 

^*  It  has  been  wisely  ai^d  piousW  oiedaltiecl  by  oii|r  ancestors^ 
(tii^t  the  s^emn  Adn^lstration  of  .Justice  should  commence  leith 
4evo«t  supplicatioiiB  to  that  $eing  who  is  the  Supreme  GoiKemoir 
#f  the  WMd^  and  conoernij»g  m^v^  it  is  emphatically  declared 
In  Scripture,  tha^t  as  Merey  ai>d  Tnjth  go  belbre  hM  &ce,  so 
RTghteousness  and  Judgment  are  the  .lud)itatipn  of  his  ^mn^f 
Independeiit  of  the  peciuiar  need  vluGh  even  .the  istses^  of  emtthly 
fudges  flsiist  W«  (^  the  Diwfe  Qlcpisg^  in  their,  afdui^us  and  im-* 
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portant  office,  an  opportanity  is  thereby  afforded  for  the  suitable 
admonitions  of  the  Christian  preacher,  and  of  all  topics  suggested 
by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  there  is  none  perhaps  better  cal- 
culated to  excite  impressions  of  seriousness,  than  considering  the 
state  of  our  unfortunate,  but  pitiable  fellow- creatures,  who  have 
become  amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  reflecting  on 
the  sum  of  individual  and  collective  misery,  confined  at  this  mo- 
ment,  and  to  sijTch  an  unusually  dreadful  extent,  within  our  prison 
walls!  Well  may  the  considerate  Christian  approach  the  saiic- 
tuary  of  Grod,  and  there  with  fervency  implore,  that  the  sorrow- 
ful sighing  of  the  Prisoners  may  come  before  Him  T  that  their 
tears  may  be  the  tears  o^ humility  and  contrition  :  that  their  sorrow 
may  be  the  goeUtf  sorrow  that  worketh  Repentance;  and  that, 
should  they  suffer  the  punishment  of  an  ear^A^  tribunal,  they  may, 
through  Divine  Grace,  direct  every  thought,  and  raise  every  effort 
of  the  soul,  to  the  Judge  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  thus,  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  merits  of  their  Great  Intercessor,  find 
acceptance)  when  the/£na/and  frr«^neoa6/e  sentence  is  passed  upon 
them  at  the  Do^  ofJudgmetit  r    P.  7* 

Our  author  proceeds  to  consider  the  causes  of  that  depravity^ 
of  which  we  find  too  many  melancholy  instances  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  the  remedies  which  may  be 
«ppli^.  He  conceives  with  much  justice,  tliat  during  the  time 
of  their  confinement  in  prison,  much  m^ht  be  done  towards 
softening  and  purifying  their  minds,  and  towards  infusing  those 
principles  of  Christianity,  which  have  to6  often  been  whoQj 
neglected. 

<'  Here  then  a  question  naturally  arises^ — Are  there  no  means 
by  which  the  reformation  of  the  utihappy  culprits  oiaU  ages  may 
be  attempted  ?  When  the  companions  of  their  guilty  hours  are 
far  from  them;  when  the  outward  objects  which  have  hitlierto 
solely  attracted  their  attention,  and  *  like  deceitful  lights  upon  a 
dangerous  coast,'  have  brought  them  within  the  melancholy  and 
sorrowful  walls  of  a  prispn,  are  removed  from  the  sight  of  their 
eyes ;  when  the  nojse,  end  bustle,  and  hurry  of  the  world  are  at 
a  distance  ;  when  scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery  are  beyond  their 
reach ;  whentemptations  to  sin  no  longer  solicit  and  allure  them,  what 
better  time  can  there  be  to  induce  them  to  look  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  their  hearts,  to  scrutinise  calmly,  impartially,  and  with* 
out  interruption,  the  motive  of  every  transaction,  and  retrace  the 
f^tal  steps  which  have  gradually  led  them  to  the  brink  of  miseiy 
and  of  ruin  i  Never  are  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  the  OMq- 
forts  of  Divine  Grace  more  requisite,  than  when  the  hand  of  afflic- 
tion lies  heavy  upon  us;  and  never  does  affliction  mor^e  grievously 
oppress,  and  weigh  dowq  the  soul,  than  when  it  is4^odviced  by  a 
^^oiMdoBsoBSS  of  giiik'!  .TbaumfliMiice  of  religion;  will,  ihfiii.i>e  fek  - 
the  terrors. pf'.tl^  =Lor4  may  pessuada  tomp,  i^nd  (h^y  may  b,e 
^         '{  plu^ksd 
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plucked  as  a  fire-brand  out  of  the  fire  ;  while  the  humble  peniten , 
may  be  taught  to  look  up  for  comfort  to  Him,  who  came  to  heal 
the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captiveSf  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  botind  !"    P.  13. 

In  tlie  notes  will  be  found  much  useful  informatioii  on  the 
arrangement  of  prisons,  of  the  classification  of  those  confined, 
and  of  the  separation  of  the  reclaimable  from  the  totally  de- 
praved, and  various  observations  which  Cannot  be  read  without 
satisfaction^  nor  followed  without  advantage.  A  very  excellent 
account  is  given  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  prison-school 
in  Newgate,  a  plan  which  we  could  heartily  wish  to  see  more 
generally  adopted. 

We  are  happy  in  being  enabled  to  recommend  this  Sermon, 
not  only  as  an  animated  and  impressive  discourse,  but  as  fur- 
nishing many  useful  hints  to  those,  who  direct  their  pious  atten- 
tion to  those  of  our  poor  and  deluded  brethren,  who,  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  await  the  just  punishment  of  their  crimes.  We 
could  heartily  wish  to  see  a  much  longer  treatise,  upon  this  sub- 
ject from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Iremonger,  as  we  are  perj$uaded> 
that  such  a  task  could  not  be  entrusted  to  a  more  active,  a  more 
pious,  or  a  more  discriminating  mind. 


Akt.'    X.    Respectful  Address  to  the   Most    Reverend  the 

Archbishops^  S^c.    Hatchard.    1816, 

Jr  OR  now  upwards  of  an  hundred  years,  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Kno\vledge  has  pursued  its  pious  and  unaffected  la- 
bours undisturbed  by  controversy,  and  unassailed  by  the  shafts  of 
intestine  hostility.  Its  enemies  were  from  wittiout*  'rhe  re- 
spectful si^eers,  the  sly  insinuations,  and  the  masked  malignity  of 
its  enemies,  whether  Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  have  as  yet  had 
no  other  efiect  than  to  stimulate  her  exertions,  and  to  strengthen 
her  cause.  Of  late  it  has  been  attacked  from  within,  its  meetings 
have  become  scenes  of  bitter  and  unseemly  contention,  and  if  we 
augur  rightly,  a  still  more  violent  attack  is  meditated  against  its 
principles,  its  doctrines,  and  irs  influence.  As  our  country  rea- 
ders may  be  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  all  the  circum« 
stances  attending  this  affair  from  the  very  beginning,  we  siiall 
(present  them  with  a  short  but  accurate  statement  of  the  causes 
and  the  progress  of  the  present  controversy. 

At  a  General   Meeting  in  March,  ]Hi3,  a  Tract,  entiiled 
^  .Directions  for  a  Devout  att4  Decent  liehaviottv  iu  the  public 

*  .-^         Worship 
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Worship  of  God/'  was  submitted  by  special  recommendatioii  id 
H  Cpibmitte^  for  the  purpose  of  revision.  This  Cominittee  having 
reported^  th^t  in  the  Table  of  Collects  (in  that,  vre  believe^  for 
Christmas  Day)  annexed  to  that  Tract,  they  found  the  word 
Jtegtnetation  placed,  >ihere  evidently  the  Word  Renovation 
should  stand,  the  alteration  \ras  directed  by  th6  Board  to  be 
in^de  in  all  subsequent  editions  of  tlie  Tract/ 

In  consequence  pf  ^  suggestion  made  to  the  Board,  it  was 
Agreed  on  th^  15th  of  June,  1S13,  that  the  Committee  of  Revi^ 
sion  for  the  Family  Bib]e,  should  also  be  a  Committee  of  Rev^ 
sion  for  all  the  Books  and  Tracts  upon  the  Society's  Catalogue; 
and  thfit  they  should  consider  the  expediency  of  reprinting  such  as 
were  olit  of  print.  The  power  also  of  recommending  to  the 
Geners^I  Board  any  corrections,  alterations,  and  additions,  wai 
entrusted  to  their  discretion.  To  aliow>  however,  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  pny  member  or  members  of  the  Society  to  transmit 
their  observations  upon  any  point  which  might  arise,  the  interval 
between  the  notice  for  a  reprint  and  the  aetnal  reprinting,  was 
(extended  from  one  to  three  months.  Nothing  surely  could  lie 
l^ore  opep  and  foir  than  the  whole  of  this  proceeding. 

The  adoption  of  these  resolu^ns  hoMreter  tended  v^ry  mati- 
rially  to  alter  the  established  practice,  in  regard  to  the  reprintii^ 
of  the  Society's  books  and  tracts.  The  Society  itselfj  before  this 
period,  had  little  or  no  concern  in  the  matter*  Messrs,  Riving« 
ton  had  always  been  accustomed  to  reprint  the  books  and  tr^pti 
as  often  as  np\i'  editions  wer^  required,  without  any  formal  ordbr 
from  the  Board ;  and  it  had  been  left  to  their  discretion,  as  book- 
sellers, to  determine  whether  the  demand  for  any  particular  tract 
fvarfantied  the  undertaking  of  a  iiew  edition.  If^.io  thw  opinion, 
there  was  nfi  sii^eient  d^mapd  for  any  particular  tract,  which 
lK'as  no  uncpmtnop  casp,  the  title  of  such  tract  was  transferr^ 
from  the  Catalogue  tp  the  list  of  tracts  out  of  print. 

The  Cpmmittee  of  Revision,  in  ohedience  to  the  4irectiotis 
givfen  thei|i  b^  the  |)oard,  entered  into  a  careful  examination  of 
all  th^  books  ^nd  tracts  staled  to  be  put  of  print,  and^  as  those 
M^ho  faavp  regidarly  attended  the  Board  c^n  tesafy,  m^de  copstaat 
repofts  of  thisir  proceedings.  At  the  very  comniencement  of  tlieir 
labours;^  notice  was  given  by  IVf  essrs.  Rivinglon  that  Bisbop 
Bradforfi's^  tract  on  Baptismal  auc)  Spiritual  Regeneration,  among 
pthers^  was  nei^rly  oi^t  of  print;>.bttt  that  as  there  was  but  Uttle  dei- 
mand  for  tb(s  tract,  a  new  edition  wf^9  not  fK  preset  peoessary. 
in  consequenc|i  of  \hi9  report  frpiqa  t^e  Society's  tH^foloKUers,  the 
0ommittee  di4  not  recpmi|iend  to  Uie  Board  ^  rf print  of  tbe 
tract  hi  question  j  but  no  aooner  di4  Measrs*  RsYington  report 

ithattbe  deinaad  WMJgi«f0^4^ 
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Ibave  be^a^  than  a  Reprint  was  immediatelif  ordered  to  be  under* 
taken. 

The  alteration  tnade  in  the  title  to  the  CoWtcXiav  Christmas 
Day^  and  the  non-appearance  of  Bishop  Bradford's  tract  in  the 
Catalogue  attached  to  the  Societ/s  Report  for  1814^  gave,  as  it 
iappearsy  much  offence  to  devefai  members,  and  occasioned  some 
severe  animadversions  oA  the  proceecKngs  of  the  Society*  It  was 
said,  in  pafticnlar,  that  the  Society  had  rejected  Bishop  Brad- 
ford's tract.  This  assertion,  however,  can  be  proved  to  be  un- 
Ibunded  in  troth.  Bishop  Bradford's  tract,  like  many  others,  had 
been  transferred  from  the  Catalogue  to  the  list  of  tracts  out  of 
print.  It  might  at  any  time  have  been  reprinted,  and  since  the 
demand  for  it  has  revived,  it  has  actually  been  reprinted,  and  rcN 
stored  to  its  pl^ce  in  the  Catalogue.  Many  very  valuable  tracts 
;are  now  in  the  same  condition,  and  remain  out  of  print,  not  be* 
(Cause  tliey  afe  rejected  by  tlie  Society,  but  because  there  is  no  de« 
mand  for  them. 

llie  maiil  attack,  however,  made  upon  the  principles  and  prac« 
tlces  of  the  Society,  originated  in  Dr.  M  ant's  celebrated  tracts 
on  Regeneration  and  Conversion.  At  a  General  Meeting  in  April, 
1814,  Dr.  Mant*s  tracts  on  Regeneration  and  Conversion  were 
regularly  recommended  to  the  Board  as  a  work  calculated  in  the 
highest  degree  to  promote  the  objects  and  views  of  the  Societj. 
'These  tracts  being  submitted  to  the  usual  revision,  were  admitted 
by  ballot  in  May,  1814.  The  admission  of  these  tractswould  notj 
perhaps,  have  excited  so  much  attention,  if  the  Board  had  not 
ordered  a  copy  of  the  tracts  to  be  transmitted  with  the  Annual 
Report  for  1814  to  each  of  Ihe  members.  In  enclosing,  how-»> 
ever,  this  and  other  tracts  with  the  Annual  Packet,  the  Boarddid 
nothing  out  of  common  course ;  it  having  been  generally  the  cus? 
torn  of  the  Society  to  send  with  the  Annual  Packet  copies  of  the 
most  importatit  tracts  admitted  within  the  year. 

Soon  after  the  distribution  of  the  Annual  Report  for  1814, 
several  ^orks  issued  from  the  press  cm  the  subject  of  Regenera- 
tion, See.  |)articiilarly  one  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  John  Scott, 
Vicar  of  Ferr%y>  in  Yorkshire ;  another  from  that  of  the  Bev. 
T.  T.  Biddulph  of  )}ristol ;  and  the  anonymous  publication 
now  before  us.  This  vastly  respectful  address  was  circulated 
with  ^i:traordinary  zeal  and  activity  in  the  two  Universities.  In 
the  three  works  above  mentioned  which  excited  a  considerable 
d^ree  of  public  attention,  the  doctrines  maiutaiued  by  Dr. 
Mant  were  attempted  to  be  controverted ;  the  Proceedings  of 
t^e  Society  were  sevierely  censured ;  tind  the  Society  itself  \Tas 
(Chained  with  gross  and  palpable  inconsistency. 

Sodi  was  the  sitqatioa  of  idUrs  al  the  eommenoeaieQt  of  the 
prtMittlt  Jfear.    At  ^  "terj  BumercMs  General  Meeting,  on  the 
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6th  of  February^  }S\6,  a  violent  opposition  was  made  to  the 
admission  of  another  Tract  of  Dt.  Mant's,  entitled  ''  A  familiar 
and  easy  Guide  to  the  Understanding  of  the  Church  Cathecbism^ 
in  Question  and  Answer,  for  the  Use  of  Children.^  This  Tract 
bad  been  regularly  recommended  by  three  Subscribing  Members, 
and  had  been  referred  to  the  usual  Examination  and  Revision. 
The  Referees  having  at  this  Meeting  made  their  Reports  to  the 
Bo^rd  generally  favourable,  but  suggesting  certain  alterations  for 
the  improvement  of  the  l\act,  uhich  alterations  were  acced- 
ed to  by  the  author,  the  Tract  was  at  length  admitted  on  the  So- 
ciety's Catalogue  by  ballot.  No  sooner  was  this  part  of  the 
business  of  the  day  brought  to  a  conclusion,  than  a  lung  and  ve«- 
hement  discussion  arose  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Mant's  Tracts  on 
Regeneration  and  Conversion.  The  debate  was  terminated  by 
M  r.  Dealtry  s  giving  notice,  that>  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the 
next  month,  he  intended  to  make  a  motion  to  the  Board,  in  the 
following  terms,  viz.  *^  That  the  Society  do  take  into  considera- 
tion an  Inconsistency  in  a  fundamental  point  of  Doctrine^  which 
appears  to  him,  and  other  Members  of  the  Society,  to  exist  in 
certain  of  its  Tracts." 

i\t  an  extra  General  Meeting,  holden  on  the  20th  February^ 
1816,  Mr.  Dealtry,  being  present,  notified  to  the  Board,  that 
he  revoked'  the  notice  which  he  had  given  at  the  last  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  respecting  a  motion  which  he  bad  in- 
tended to  bring  before  the  Board,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the 
next  month.  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  declared  it  to  be  his  decided  opinion, 
that,  as  a  most  serious  and  weighty  charge  had  been  preferred 
against  the  Society,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  take  the 
.  matter  up  in  a  serious  manner,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Dealtry  bad 
thought  proper  to  revoke  the  notice  of  his  motion.  It  was 
agreed,  therefore,  on  the  su^estion  of  His  Grace, 

^'  That  the  Committee  for  Revision  should  be  desred  to  examine 
the  Books  and  Tracts  on  the  Society's  Catal6gue,  in  ord^r  to  sb- 
certain,  whether  there  was  any  Inconsistency  or  Contradiction  is 
them,  and  to  make  their  Report  thereupon  to  the  Board." 

The  Committee  for  Revision,  in  compliance  witli  the  request 

of  the  Board,  entered  immediately  on  the  task  assigned  to  them  ; 

and,  after  a  most  laborious  examination  of  the  Books  and  Tracts 

on   the   Society's  Catalogue,    they  unanimously  concurred  in 

framing  the  following  Report,  wbich^as  it  was  twice  distinctly 

read  at  the  last  General  Meeting,  we  are  enabled  to  give  with 

accuracy.       i  .        - 

> 

*'  The  Cormmlttea  having  received  the  directions  of*  Ae  Board 

to  examine,  the  Books  and  Tracts  on  the  Sopi^ty >  Ca^l^ue, -in 

order 


lUsptctful  yJddress  to  the  jirehbiAops^  4^.  &^ 

•rder  to  ascertain^  whether  there  be  any  Inconsistency  or  Contra^ 
diction  in  them,  particularly  on  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration,  and 
to  make  their  Report  upon  these  points  to  the  Board,  have  pro- 
ceeded carefully  to  examine  the  same,  as  far  as  respects  the  doo* 
trine  of  Regeneration,  and  do  Report  that  there  is  nothing  to  im-> 
peach  the  Consistency  of  the  Tracts,  or  involve  them  in  Control- 
diction  with  each  other  on  the  point  of  doctrine ;  although,  in  some 
instances,  the  term  Regeneration  is  used,  sometimes  strictly  and 
properly,  as  applied  in  our  Liturgical  Offices,  to  the  Grace  con« 
veyed  in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism ;  and,  at  other  times,  in  a 
larger  and  laxer  sense,  by  different,  and,  occasionally  by  the  same 
authors*" 

This  Report  was  presented  to  the  Board  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London^  at  a  very  numerous  General  Meeting,  on  the  14tb 
inst«  As  soon  as  the  Report  bad  been  read,  His  Grace  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  prei»ided  on  this  occasion^ 
moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to  the  Lr)rd 
Bishop  of  London,  and  the  rest  of  the  Committee  for  Revision, 
for  their  satisfactory  Report  then  before  the  Board.  The  motioa 
of  the  Archbishop  was  warmly  opposed  by  several  members  pre* 
sent ;  but  at  length  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  understood  to 
express  the  Board's  approval  of  the  Report^  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority. 

Such  are  the  causes  which  have  contributed,  to  disturb  the 
union  and  harmony  which  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  Society. 
That  any  member  or  any  party  of  members  are^  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Society,  entitled  to  declpre  their  opposition  to  any 
intended  measure  of  the  Board,  we  shall  not  deny ;  but  that  cla- 
niorous  harangue  and  obstinate  tautology  are  the  best  means  of 
effecting  their  purpose,  we  niu&t  be  allowed  to  doubt.  Surely  a 
temperate  memorial  and  a  simple  vote  would  be  a  much  less 
objectionable  method  of  proceeding,  or  if  they  should  still  think 
themiSelves  aggrieved,  as  a  last  resort,  the  press  is  open  to  their 
bands.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  in  more 
instances  than  one,  especially  in  the  instance  of  the  supposed 
author  of  the  work  before  us,  that  the  press  was  first  resorted 
to  (out  of  respect  as  we  suppose  to  the  Society;}  and  after  that  a 
vague  and  tedious  harangue.  Now  if  only  half  the  members 
were  to  insist  upon  the  privilege  of  hearing  themselves  talk  upon 
Regeneration  and  other  controveited  points,  the  Society  might 
sit,  as  was  well  remarked,  as  long  as  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
after  eighteen  years  discussion  conclude  where  they  began. 
We  cannot  too  often  protest  against  the  degradation  of  tbe  Board 
at  Bartlett's  Buildings  into  a  British  Forum,  or  of  its  Meetings 
iaiQ  those  of  a  Bear-garden. 
.     ;.  Thus 
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Thus  much  as  to  the  manner  of  proceeding.  As  to  die  matter  we 
ihall  say  but  a  very  few  words.  It  is  too  well  known  that  a  party  has 
newly  sprung  in  the  Church  whose  principles  upon  the  subject  of 
Regeneration  (as  it  is  called)^  and  other  important  points^  though 
differing  in  various  degrees  among  themaelves^  are  all  fundament- 
«lly  opposite  to  those  of  the  old  and  orthodox  CUigy.     The 
opinioiis  of  which  are  founded  in  a  jUst  and  Scripturural  vi#w  of 
Cbristitnityy  it  is  not  oar  province  at  present  to  decide.     \Vte 
ivouM  only  put  two  plain  questions  to  those  of  the  new  party, 
who  have  raised  so  much  dissension  in  the  Society.   First,  whe- 
ther,  when  they  were  admitted  members  of  that  SocieTf,  th^ 
were  not  fully  aware,  that  its  doctrines,  its  views,  and  its  in- 
iluence,   were  not  in    decided  opposition  on  iili  Puritanical 
points  to  their  own  ;  and  whether  it  has  not  always  been  consi- 
dered as  the  organ  of  the  Unpuritanical  portion  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church?  This  they  cannot  deny;  and  if  so,  we  would  ask 
them  by  what  right  they  call  upon  that  Society  to  resiga  the 
grounds  on  which  it  standst,  or  how  they  are  justified  in  inter- 
rupting'its  long  established  harmony  by  clamorous  and  obstinate 
opposition  ?  And  secondly,  with  respect  to  the  imraediaite  ques- 
tion before  u«,  we  wouM  ask,  whether,  quibbling  and  verbal 
distinctions  apart,  there  is  one  principle  in  Dr.  Mant's  Tracts 
which  may  not  be  found  in  other  Tracts  of  the  Society ;  and 
conversely,  whether  there  is  any  Tract  now  on  tl)e  Kst,  which 
contains  doctrines  yiin<fa;)ifit^a/?y  different  from  those  of  Dr. 
Mant ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  there  is  any  one  Tract,  which 
teaches  their  principles,  and  inculcates  their  peculiar  notions.  For 
ourSelve8,having  examined  thegreater  number  of  them,  we  cordii^ 
^ssent  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  being  fully  conianced  that 
in  all  and  every  one  of  these  Tracts,  though  there  nuiy  be  a  fauu^ 
of  expression  there  is  an  unity  of  doctrine,  and  a  consisteney  of 
principle.    Dr^  Mant  has  indeed  spoken  strongly,  and  we  thaak 
him   for  his  manly  and  able  exertions;    but  attadced  as  the 
Clergy  now  are  by  fanatics  of  every  description,  it  become^  thesi 
boldly  to  assert  their  doctrines  and  to  vindicate  their  cause.    Dr. 
Mant's  Tract  is  the  strict  application  of  ancient  and  estaUished 
doctrines  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  dmes. 

We  trust  that  no  Ifurther  attempts  will  be  made  to  sow  dis? 
pensions  in  a  Society,  which  has  long  been  the  bulwark  erf*  the 
"Established  Church,  and  of  pure  Christianity,  not  only  in  these  . 
dominions,  but  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Its  doctrines  and 
its  practice  are  consistent,  but  not  Puritanical :  and  we  trust  diat 
•very  attempt  to  render  them  so^  vrill  be  crushed^  like  the  pre^entj 
iu  its  earliest'bud. 


AftT.  XL  Aiasior,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude^  and  other  Poem* 
By  Percy  By9$he  S/^Uej/.  >l6mo.  pp«  lOU  Baldwin. 
1816. 

If  this  gentleman  is  not  blessed  with  the  inspiration^  he  may 
at  least  console  himself  with  the  madness  of  a  poetic  mind.  la 
the  course  of  our  critical  labours^  we  have  been  often  condemned  to 
pore  over  much  profoun<^  and  prosing  stupidity ;  we  are  there* 
fore  not  a  little  delighted  with  the  nonsense  which  mounts,  which 
tises^  which  spurns  the  earthy  and  all  its  dull  realities ;  we  loiie 
to  fly  with  our  author  to  a  silent  nook* 

**  Chie  silent  nook 
Was  there.    Even  on  the  edge  of  that  vast  mountain 
Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  fallen  rocks 
It  overlooked  in  its  serenity 
l^hedark  earth  and  the  bending  vault  of  stars.'' 

Sfolerably  high  this  aforesaid  Jiook/ to  overlook  the  stass:  but 

«•  Hither  the  poet  came.    His  eyes  f)eheld 
Their  own  wan  light  through  the  reflected  Hnsi 
Of  his  thin  hair,  distinct  in  the  dark  depths 
Of  that  still  fountain." 

Vastly  intelligible.  Perhaps^  if  his. poet  had  w^orn  a  wig,  the 
xase  might  have  been  clearer :  for  then  it  might  have  throwjii 
some  light  on  the  passage  from  the  ancient  legend. 

/<  By  the  side  of  a  soft  flowing  stream 

An  elderly  gentleman  sat ;  .        ^ 

On  the  top  of  his  head  was  his  wig. 
On  the  top  of  his  wig  was  his  hat. 

jBot  thb  aforesaid  hair  is  endowed  with  strange  qualities. 

*^  his  scattered  hair 
Sered  by  the  autumn  of  strange  sufferingt 
Sung  dirges  in  the  wind." 

TTjis  can  only  be  interpreted  by  supposing/ that  the  poet's  hair 
Was^  entwined  in  a  fiddle^stick,  and  being  seared  with  '^  the  au-* 
tumn  of  strange  sufferings,"  alias  rosin, ''  scraped  discords  in  i\^ 
nviud/'  for  so  the  last  line  should  evidently  be  read.  But,  soft-^ 
«  little  philosophy^  for  our  poet  is  indubitably  a  va^t  phiio- 
Jopher. 

**  Seised  by  the  sway  of  the  ascending  stream 
With  dizzy  swiftness  round,  and  round,  and  round 
£idgft  after  ridge  the  straining  boat  arose. 
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l*ill  on  the'verge  of  the  extremest  cunre 
Where  through  an  opening  of  the  rocky  bank 
The  waters  overflow^  and  a  smooth  spot 
Of  glassy  quiet  'mid  those  battling  tides 
Is  left,  the  boat  paused  shuddering." 

A  very  animated  boat  this ;  something  resembling  that  of  the 
Irishman^  which  must  needs  know  its  way  to  Greenwich^  be- 
cause it  had  been  down  the  stream  so  often.  We  cannot  do 
aufficient  justice  to  the  creative  fancy  of  our  poet.  A  man's  hair 
singing  dirges,  and  a  boat  pausing  and  shuddering,  are  among 
the  least  of  his  inventions ;  nature  for  him  reverses  all  her  laws, 
the  streaips  ascend.  The  power  of  ttie  syphon  we  all  know,  but 
it  is  for  the  genius  of  Mr.  Shelley  to  make  the  streams  run  up  hill. 
But  we  .entreat  tlie  pardon  of  our  readers  for  dwellifig  wo  long 
upon  this  ne  plus  ultra  of  poetical  sublimity* 


AttT.  XII.  Eura  and  Zepkura,  a  chasical  Tale ;  with  Poe- 
tical Pieces.  By  David  £ooth.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  Gale  and 
Fenner.    1816. 

Whether  this  Eura  and  Zephyra  be  a  pi^se  tale  in  poetry, 
er  a  poetical  tale  in  prose,  we  cannot  with  safety  pronounce. 
As  it  is  printed  wilbout  the  divisions  of  poetry,  we  woidd  sup- 
pose that  it  is  intended  for  prose ;  at  the  same  time,  the  first 
paragraph  would  again  decide  us  in  favour  of  poetry. 

"  The  loves  of  Zephyrus  ahd  Flora  have  been  oftai  sung  by 
the  poets*  Amid  orange  groves,  with  underwood  of  myrtles  and 
roSes  ;-^  bowers  of  jessamine  and  woodbine,  where  spring  follows 
In  the  train  of  autumn,  banishing  winter  from  the  blissful  clime ; — 
there  these  happy  immortals  whispered  the  tender  accents  of 
Iove.'»    P.  11. 

We  are  informed  that  this  is  a  classical  tale — be  it  so.  W<» 
can  only  say,  that  the  Classics  are  under  very  great  obligations  to 
Mr.  Booth,  for  presenting  them  with  two  new  personages,  Ze- 
phyra aiid  Eum,  of  whom  they  certainly  never  heard  before. 
What  the  end  of  the  author  may  be  in  the  tale  before  us,  wo 
profess  ourselves  unacquainted :  from  a  fi^w  words  here  and 
there,  we  should  collect  that  it  was  something  about  education. 
Of  the  philosophical  principles  of  our  author,  the  following  sen- 
tence may  ^ive  us  a  fair  idea. 

**  Man. is  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  necessity.  His  wishes  ahd 
his  wants  are  formed  by  the  objects  around  him>  and  over  these 
•bjects  he  has  little,  if  any  controul.'* 
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We  suspect  Mr.  Booth  to  be  a  little  interested  in  this  asser- 
tion^ as  nothing  but  necessity  could  offer  any  excuse  for  the 
Irash  with  which  the  prose  department  of  this  vohime  abounds. 
The  poetry  of  the  latter  half  is  somewhat  better  than  the  prose  ; 
but  neither  of  the  versification^  nor  of  the  principles^  can  wa 
Speak  ill  any  'very  high  terms  of  commendation. 


i«ita 


Art.  XI IL  Carpe  Diem;  or,  the  true  Policy  of  Europe,  at 
the  present  Junctnrey  rcith  regard  to  France.  8vo.  44  pp, 
is.  6d.     Stockdale.     18 J 5. 

XHfS  Pamphlet,  evidently  the  prodtiction  of  no  sciolist  i^i  the 
revolutionary  system  by  which  the  peace  of  Euruipe.has  been  so 
long  disturbed,  disctisse^  the  important  question,  what  precau* 
tions  should  be  taken  by  the  i\llied  Sovereigns  in  the  ad- 
justment of  their  relations  with  France,  for  preserving  iaiiiture 
the  tranquillity  of  their  several  states. 

As  far  as  its  main  object  is  concerned,  viz.  the  offering  sug- 
gestions to  those  by  whom  the  treaty  of  peace  was  to  be  con- 
cluded^ our  notice  of  it  comes  too  late ;  and  we''  have  only-  to 
observe,  that  of  the  precautionary  stipulations  which  the  author 
considers  indispensi^^le,  Whilst  cessions  of  frontier  territory  and 
fortresses  have  been  insisted  upon  by  the  allies  and  conceded  by 
France  to  the  extent  deemed  requisite  to  protect  the  neighbour^ 
ing  nations  from  molestation,  and  provision  for  the  stubility  of 
4ier  legitimate  sovereignty  has  been  made,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  guarantee  has  been  given  to  maintain  the  succession  to 
the  throne  according  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy ; 
the  interruption  of  which,  should  it  be  disturbed,  the  mithor  re^ 
presents,  with  too  much  appearance  of  reason,  as  '*  a  practicable 
breach  in  the  ramparts  of  social  order, -^hi-ouglTf.  wifrkli  the  host 
of  Jacobins  would  storm  their  way,  again  to  carry  vvar  and  de- 
.  solation  to  the  extremities  of  Europe.** 

The  grand  mistake  in  which  all  the  misconceptions  and  mis- 
,  takes,  which  are  the  sources  of  our  danger,  origlnatej  is  tlius 
pointed  out  in  the  pamphlet  before  us :  *  ^ 

"  Europe  has  been  too  apt  to  look  upon  Buonaparte  a«  its  only 
scourge,  and  to  consider  his  destruction  as  all  that  was  necessary 
for  its  safety.  I^  has  most  tmaccountably  forgotten  that  this  ty- 
rant was  but  *  the  child  and  champion  pf  Jacobinism,*  and  tlwt  the 
uionster  might  have  other  children  and  other  champions  t^o  fight; 
lU  battles." 

^     Jacobiniim  then  is  the  object  to  which  the  author  endcavour.i 
to  awaken  public  attention,  as  th^  bane,  no  less  of  the  restored 

iQonarcIi} 
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monarchy  of  Franc«^  tban  of  that  which  fell  a  victim  to  its  dia- 
bolical machinations :  and  thus  he  describes  that  consummatioo 
of  subtlety^  that  source  of  all  the  blood-guiltioess  of  France, 
and  of  all  the  horrors  which^  for  a  q}iarter  of  a  century,  have 
been  desolating  Europe. 

<'  It  should  ever  be  remembered,"  be  ssrfs*  ''  that  JaQobiQism 
is  a  perfect  Proteus.  It  can  borrow  any  form,  it  can  assume  any 
character,  to  efiect  its  purpose.  -It  can  «icear-die  garb  of  -royidism 
for  the  destruction  of  royalty*  It  can  declare  for  the  house  ^f 
Bourbon;  in  the  hope  of  dividing  that  house  a^nst  itself,  and 
thereby  ensuring  its  fall.  It  can  extol  the  virtues  of  the  King,  or 
ot  a  rrince  belonging  to  a  collateral  branch  of  bis  ho^se,  with 
the  intention  of  hereal^er  urgine  the  want  of  those  virtues  as  a 
reason  for  disturbing  the  succession,  and  in  order  to  break  in  upon 
the  dynasty.  It  can  even  admit  that  the  King  is  recalled  to  bis 
throne  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  This  is  one  of  the  most  subtle 
of  its  artiEces.  An  artifice  which  is  calculated  to  impose  even  upon 
the  Sovereign  himself,  to  whom  it  cannot  but  be  grateful  ta  con- 
aider  himself  as  possessing  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  as  the 
object  ot  their  choice.  But  the  Jacobins  are  aw:are  that  the  fact 
of  a  choice,  though  conceded  to-day,  maybe  disputed  to-morrow; 
when  they  will  take  advantage  of  a  momentary  recognition,  by  the 
friends  of  Monarchy,  of  a  right  to  choose,  as  neci^fisari^  implying 
fiL  right  to  reject — proving  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  instances^ 
that  they  concede  only  with  a  view  to  ensnate."    P.  22. 

**  In  all  these  changes,  Jacobinism  is  perfectly  consistent.  Jt 
follows  strictly  the  Horatian  rule — to  which  its  opponents  would 
do  well  to  adhere,  servetur  ad  imnm  qualis  ah  incepto  ptocesserit  et 
§ibi,constet.  Its  element  is  anarchy,  towards  which  it  is  always  int- 
«pelled  by  the  resistless  force  of  instinct.  The  cons^t  object 
.of  its  hostility  is  regular  and  stable  government;  «id  it  w^U 
'knows  that  the  only  solid  basis  of  government,  is  a  dear  and  legi- 
'timate  title  to  the  sovereignty,  according  to  fixed  and  fundamental 
Jaws*  When,  therefore,  the  times  are  not  favourable  to  a  direot 
.and  open  attack  upon  the  existing  government,  the  Jacobins  put 
on  a  mask, — they  boast  of  their  loyalty— rthey  shout  vive  le  Rcim 
But  all  this  while  ^ey  carry  on  their  attack  upon  the  principle  of 
legitimate  title,  in  order  to  updermine  the  very  foundations  of  go- 
vernment. Their  grand  weapon  for  this  purpose,  and  that  which 
they  have  constantly  in  use,  is  the  insidious  principle,— that  tha 
f^^€  have  a  right  to  choose  their  government.'^    P.  24^« 

We  subscribe  most  entirely  to  all  our  author's  reasonings^  and 
pniticipate  in  his  fears.  The  events  which  have  happened  suIh 
scqueut  to  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet,  have  fully  verified 
the  predictions  of  its  author.  We  see,  as  he  does,  in^all  that  has 
been  done  in  France  the  secret  workings  of  the  conspirators  of 
the  /evolution*     We  are  satisfied  tliat  tbere  ia  abon(ku>t  evidence 
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httore  the  world  to  bear  him  out  in  his  assertion,  ^'  that  these 
pests  of  society  are  spread  over  every  country  in  Europe^  that 
they  have  got  a  firm  footing  in  America,  and  that  the  contagion 
of  their  principles  is  every  where  diffused  ;'*  and  further  our  con- 
viction is,  that  in  this  country  their  operations  are  exemplifying 
tinother  of  his  positions,  '^  that  they  invariably  make  an  attack 
upon  the  altai^^  preliminary  to  their  attack  upon  the  throne." 
In  short  when  we  see  the  Papists,  the  Dissenters,  and  the  Jaco.- 
"hins,    each  intrenching  themselves  in  societies 'of  their  own, 
formed  after  one  common  model,  which  are  so  many  imperia  in 
imperto  wherever  their  ramifications  extend,   we  cannot  close 
our  eyes  to  the  catastrophe  in  which  such  combination   and 
proselytism  must  terminate,    we  cannot  but  forebode  a  much 
more  tremendous  convulsion  than  that  recently  subsided,  by 
which  not  Europe  only,  but  the  whole  civilized  world  will  be 
shaken  to  its  foundations.     We  therefore  consider  the  pamphlet 
before  us  a  very  seasonable  production,  and  m  order  to  give 
^vhat  furtherance  we  can  to  the  author's  truly  philanthropic  la- 
i)ours,  we  close  this  article  with  his  description  of  the  practical 
effect  of  that  insidious  principle  that  the  people  have  a  right  to 
choose  their  own  governors,  which  is  the  Jacobin's  grand  weapon, 
whether  he  acts  tinder  the  mask  of  the  religious  or  the  political 
reformer :  and  we  appeal  to  the  state  of  vassalage  in  which  both 
J^rance  and  our  own  country  have  been  fascinated  at  two  distant 
periods  of  time,  by  the  magic  sounds  in  one  instance  of  the 
sovereignty  of  tlie  people,  and  in  the  other  of  setting  Christ  upofp 
his  throne,  in  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  representation. 

*<  Having,  by  means  of  popular  commotion,  obtained  the  ascen* 
flancv,  these  Demagogues  will  avail  themselves  of  that  advantage^ 
to  seize,  into  their  own  hands,  the  reins  of  power,  which  they 
will  continue  to  hold,  in  spite  of  the  people  and  their  rights,  until 
some  rival  faction  shall,  by  similar  means,  force  those  reins  out  of 
their  hands.  In  the  mean  time,  in  order  to  awe  down  that  spirit 
of  resistance  which  usurpation  is  ever  sure  to  excite,  they  will  be 
obliged  to  govern  by  violence  and  terror.  Not,  indeed,  that  they 
will  disclaim  the  authority  of  the  people :  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
boast  that  they  are  chosen  by  the  people ; — they  will  do  every 
thing  in  tl^e  name  of  the  people ; — they  will  pretend  to  be  the  mere 
o.rgans  of  the  public  will ; — ^they  will  flatter  the  people  with  an  ideal 
$>ov^ejgnty,  even  while  they  exercise  over  them  the  most  galling 
tyranny ; — they  will,  perhaps,  cajole  them  with  a  new  Constitih- 
ton,  under  the  pretence  of  ensuring  and  perpetuating  their  libertyy 
but,  in  reality,  .as  a  cover  to  their  own  desp.otiim."    P.  32« 
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jArt.  XIV*  Travels  through  Pari  of  the  Russian  Empire  and 
the  Countri/  of  Poland ;  along  the  Southern  Shores  of'  the 
Baltic.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  numerous  coloured 
Plates.  By  Robert  Johnston,  A.  M.  4to.  460  pp.  Stock- 
dale.     1815. 

Though  written  in  rather  too  declamatory  a  style,  this 
volume  has  considerable  merit.  The  language  is  good^  the 
descriptions  animated^  and  the  political  sentiments  enlarged  and 
just.  Mr.  Johnston  does  not  appear  to  have  travelled  in  vaiu. 
He  is  endowed  with  a  discriminating  aiKl  observant  mind^  and 
his  work  will  be  read  with  no  inconsiderable  interest.  His  tour 
comprizes  not  only  Poland  and  Russia^  but  all  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Baltic.  Is  addition  to  his  very  picturesque  and 
amusing  account  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  various  cities 
and  countries  which  he  traversed  in  his  route^  he  has  given  us  a 
considerable  number  of  coloured  engravings,  which  make  no 
unimportant  addition  to  the  value  of  his  work.  The  following 
is  his  account  of  the  present  state  of  Borodino,  and  of  th(^ 
celebrated  battle  which  was  fought  on  its  plains. 

^'  Leaving  Mojaiske,  we  entered  on  a  rising  and  extensive  plain, 
partl}^  covered  with  brushwood  and  dwarf  oak.  About  ten  miles 
irora  the  town  we  reached  the  monastery  of  Bolgin,  situated  on  the 
plains  of  Borodino,  where  the  memorable  battle  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  French  armies  was  fought,  on  the  7th  September,  1812. 
As  we  came  in  view  of  the  village  we  could  not  but  gaze,  with 
horror,  at  the  i^cene  before  us  :  one  complete  mass  of  destruction 
and  desolation  presented  itself.  Wretched  mothers  and  naked 
orphans  immediately  surrounded  us,  and  their  extreme  eagerness 
in  intreating,  and  their  unbounded  gratitude  in  receiving  the  small- 
est donation,  too  plainly  bespoke  their  distresses,  and  could  not 
fail  to  excite  sympathy  in  the  coldest  heart.  Nothing  but  the  sad 
remnants  of  its  desolation  now  remain ;  the  whole  is  almost  a  de- 
sert. The  ruins  of  the  monastery  and  village  are ,  situated  on  ^ 
gently  rising  ground,  on  the  west  side  of  a  small  river,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  temporary  floating  bridge  of  planks.  Not  a  single 
house  of  the  village  is  capable  of  sheltering  the  wretched  inhabitants 
from  the  Inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  walls  of  the  monastery 
and  roof  are  still  standing,  though  otherwise  in  a  state  of  ruins ; 
the  popes  have  left  it.  The  surface  of  the  ground,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  is  Hat,  but  gradually  rises  up  to  a  plantation  of 
fir,  in  front  of  which  is  the*  breast  work  of  the  French  battery,  oit 
which  it  is  said  nearly  one  thousand  pieces  of  artillery  were  placed, 
during  the  action.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  is  seen  the  ^qt  on  which  the  Russian  cannons 
were  placed.    Tl^e  monastery  stood  almost  in  a  line,  between  th^» 
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And  w^s  tak^n  and  retaken  three  times  successively.  Ko  spot  could 
have  been  better  selected  for  the  operations  of  a  battle.  The 
country  is>  in  general,  flat  and  cultivated :  the  river,  which  waters 
the  valley,  is  not  above  ten  yards  wide ;  its  banks  are  steep  and 
partly  covered  with  brushwood.  It  flows  into  the  Moskwa.  Here  we 
learned  that  the  Russian  army  lost  thirty-flve  thousand  men,  and 
that  of  the  French,  somewhat  more.  The  bodies  of  the  killed 
were  burnt  on  different  parts  of  the  fields — layers  of  trees  and  bo>* 
dies  were  piled  alternately  above  each  other,  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  tlms  consumed.  The  Russian  Commander  in  Chiefs 
Koutousoff,  had  made  such  excellent  preparations  to  oppose  the 
enemy,  that  the  army  of  Napoleon  was  foiled  at  every  attempt^ 
and,  afler  three  days  continued  fighting,  both  armies  retired  from 
the  combat.  The  Russians  waited  for  a  supply  of  men,  while  Na- 
poleon took  the  advantage  and  pushed  an  advanced  guard  on  to 
Moscow.  The  victory  was  claimed  by  both  parties.  On  the  first 
fend  second  day  the  French  were  completely  beaten ;  and,  after  the 
third,  the  Russians  were  only  prevented  from  renewing  the  attack, 
from  the  want  of  men.  Nothing  can  be  a  more  convincing-  proof 
of  the  ardour  with  which  they  fought^  than  the  number  of  tlie 
enemy  which  was  killed."    P.  336* 

r 

As  very  few  of  our  modem  travellers  have  given  us  any  de- 
scription of  that  long  forgotten  and  oppressed  country,  Poland, 
it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  present  them  with 
an  account  of  Warsaw,  which  will  also  afford  them  a  fair  speti- 
JMeu  of  Mr.  Johnston's  descriptive  powers. 

•*  The  approach  to  Warsaw,  from  the  north,  affords  the  mok 
pleasing  view  of  the  city.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  Vistula ;  which,  on  ascending,  extends  into 
a  level  plain,  towards  the  south.  The  houses  are  old,  clumsy,  and 
irregularly  built.  Many  large  palaces  in  a  state  of  neglect,  and 
gothic  churches  without  spires,,  fill  up ;  together  with  occasional 
spaces,  occupied  by  mean  hovels  and  gardens.  Passing  through 
the  town,  the  stranger  is  both  pleased  and  distressed,  at  the  con- 
trast of  huge  piles  of  building  mouldering  into  decay,  and  paltry 
hovels  filled  with  Jews.  The  streets  are  narrow,  badly  paved,  and 
without  any  regular  footpath ;  on  each  side  is  a  broad  kennel  to 
carry  off  the  rain.  The  houses  are  either  of  wood,  as  in  the 
suburbs,  or  of  brick,  stuccoed  to  imitate  stone.  .  The  principal 
houses  are  those  of  the  nobles  ;  but  most  of  them  are  abandoned 
by  their  once  opulent  and  noble  possessors,  and  now  converted 
inta  hotels  and  shops.  These  houses  are  built  extremely  plain, 
and  without  any  ornaments ;  they  are  only  conspicuous  from  their  ' 
immense  size.  In  the  town  there  are  forty  churches,  sixteen  of 
which  are  monasteries  or  nunneries.  The  cathiedral  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  city :  it  consists  of  a  lofly  body,  without  either  spire 
or  dome;  its  interior  is  neatly  decorated  with  private  altars,  and 
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the  seat  of  the  late  king.    The  other  churches  and  co^Yentaartf 
mdre  heavy  and  clumsy.     AH  the  churches  are  built  with  the  gable 
tnd  to  the  street,  and  some  of  them  terminated  at  each  comec 
'with  a  lower  square  tower.    In  the  whole  city,  there  are  only  &:ve 
ot  six  small  spires,  the  highest  net  more  than  two  hundred  feet. 
The  largest,  and  best  built  church  in  Warsaw,    is  that  of  the 
Lutherans.    It  is  of  a  circular  form,  surmounted  with  a  large 
dome.    1  he  late  king,  though  a  Catholic,  gave  from  his  {Kivate 
fortune  three  hundred  thousand  florins  towards  building  this  church* 
From  the  gallery,  at  the  top  of  the  dome,  we  commanded  a  bounds- 
less  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.     Notliing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  flat  than  the  surface  of  tlie  country ;  the  distant  plains 
and  forests  seem  to  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye,  and  lose 
themselves  in  ether.    The  windings  and  sandy  banks  of  the  Vistulfi 
are  seen,  far  from  the  east,  majestically  rolling  oa  its  course  to- 
wards the  Baltic,  whiia  its  floating  bridge  undulates  with  every 
wave.     Oti  the  north  side  of  the  river  are  the  mouldering  ruins  of. 
the  Ffagta,  pointing  to  the  unhappy  Pole  the'  horrors  of  the  Rus« 
sian  massacre  of  1794.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the 
ol^er  part  of  the  suburbsy  called  the  Kraka — ^wheire,  in  former 
times,  during  the  elective  monarchy,  tlie  kings  were  chosen ;  and 
which  was  oflen  the  scene  of  contention  and  wars.     In  the  reign 
of  the  late  king  the  new  constitution  of  Poland  was  formed,  and 
the  monarchy  became  hereditary  in  his  family.     I'his  has  the  worst 
«nd  meanest  buildings  attached  to  the  city,  but  it  makes  the  most 
picturesque  appearance.     These  wooden  huts  are  built  In  a  most 
irregular  and  straggling  manner,  each  surrounded  with  orchards 
full  of  fine  fruit  trees.     Through  this  part  of  the  suburbs  the  road 
passes  to  the  summer  palace  of  the  late  king,  situated  about  aleague 
from  the  city*    Viewing  the  scite  of  the  town  from  tlie  top  of  thi» 
church,  the  houses  appear  low  and  large.    The  scites  are  not  ex^ 
tensive,  but  the  number  of  gardens  spreads  Its  boundary  beyond 
what  the  population  should  allow.     Excepting  two  tolerable  streets, 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  other  two,  with  the  houses  closely  built 
together,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  town  are  divided  Into  gardens, 
which  vary  in  size,  from  a  few  roods,  to  four  or  five  acres.    They 
are  all  thickly  planted  with  fruit  trees,  which  gives  the  town  the 
appearance  pf  being  placed  In  the  midst  of  a  luxuriant  forest.    In 
this  respect,  Warsaw  a^^ears  even  more  singular  and  picturesque 
than  Moscow.  Such  is  a  bird's  eye  view  from  the  Lutheran  church. 
In  walking  along  the  streets,  an  air  of  former  grandeur  every 
where  arrests  the  attention,  but  now  sadly  divested  of  Its  former 
glory.    In  the  principal  street  Is  tlie  college,  a  large  and  not  in- 
elegant structure,  at  present  shut  up.     The  ancient  palace  of  the 
Dukes  of  Saxony  is  now  converted  Into  a  pubUc  school,  w'here 
the  students  are  well  Instructed  iu  die  various" branches  of  litera>> 
.ture,  particularly  the  clai^sics. 

*^  The  palace  Is  a  large  square  building,  close  to  the  rJver ;  tho 
public  rooms  are  few,  but  superbly  furnished  and  painted :  the 
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whole  was  done  under  the  immediate  directions  of  the  late  king. 
In  one  small  room  were  placed  the  portraits  of  his  Majesty 
George  III.  of  Great  Britain,  the  kings  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Prussia,  who  were  contemporary  with  Stanislaus.  In  the  centre 
4)f  this  royal  group  is  his  own  portrait.  We  next  visited  the  sum- 
mer palace  of  Stanislaus,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  about 
three  miles  from  the  pity.  The  road  panes  through  the  suburbs  of 
Kraka,  and  enters  into  a  beautiful  avenue,  divided  by  nine  rows  of 
trees,  which  terminate  in  a  large  circular  octagon,  from  which 
branch  off  eight  other  avenues,  each,  at  a  short  distance,  crossed 
by  others,  and  forming  a  kind  of  labyrinth.  One  of  them  passes 
a  deep  cut,  made  through  a  ridge  of  clay,  on  the  top  of  which 
are  erected  elegant  barracks  for  soldiers.  Below  this  bank,  in  a 
sequestered  vale,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  small  lake,  near  to  th^ 
Vistula,  is  the  elegant  and  beautiful  summer  palace  of  the  late 
king.  All  which  the  exquisite  refinement  of  education,  and  a 
chastened  genius  could  invent,  have  been  executed — no  obtrusive 
gothic  irregularity  offends  the  eye,  no  voluptuous  indelicacy  hurts 
the  feelings ;  neither  magnitude  nor  vain  shew  disgust  the  taste— . 
all  is  elegance,  simplicity,  and  perfection.  The  house  is  small, 
and  of  an  oblong  form,  between  two  narrow  lakes,  which  wash  its 
very  foundation ;  from  which  it  is  sometimes  called  la  Maison  de 
Bairin  The  rooms  are  beautifully  painted  and  gilded — the  pannela 
and  doors  are  formed  of  elegant  glass  mirrors,  land  the  floors  inlaid 
^ith  Mosaic  work.         / 

*'  About  one  hundred  yards  from  the  palace,  in  a  retired  greve, 
is  situated  the  theatre,  built  partly  from  the  model  of  Vespasian's 
amphitheatre.     The  stage  is  divided  from  the  audience  by  a  strean} 
of  water,  and  was  intended  to  represent  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Palmyra ;  thef  ^vhole  is  beautifully  covered  -with  thii 
dark  foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees.     The  part  allotted  to  tiie 
spectators  consists  of  a  circular  series  of  steps,  the  last  row  of 
which  supported  a  range  of  statues.     The  whole  is  uncovered, 
and  the  performance  was  usually  exhibited  in  the  afternoon.     To 
behold  a  theatric  exhibition  in  so  retired  and  calm  a' spot,  and 
under  the  cooling  shade  of  trees,  must  have  afforded  an  exqui- 
site treat  to  the  lovers  of  the  Drama.     In  an  adjoining  thicket  was 
placed  the  concert-hall,  where  Pan  and  his  Sylvan  train  might 
have  responsed  to  sofl  sounds  of  music.      Such  was  this  bebUf 
tiful  spot,  planned  and  executed  by  the  good  Stanislaus,  who» 
with  short-sighted  hope,  promised  himself  a  quiet  and  sequestered 
'  abode,  in  which  the  evening  of  his  life  might  have  passed,  and 
the  pressure  and  turbulence  of  the  government  have  been  sofl- 
ened.     This  amiable  prince  beautified  the  environs  of  his  capital 
from  his  private  fortune ;  and,  while  he  expended  it  in  adorning 
the  public  grandeur  ,of  the  capital,  his  ungrateful  nobles  wrangled, 
and  allowed  their  glorious  independence  to  be  subdued,  the  sceptre 
of  the  realm  to  be  broken,  and  the  monarch  to  abdicate  the  thronOi 
0nd  end  his  days  in  a  foreign  laud.'*     P.  4^25. 
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Akt.  XV.  A  Manual  of  Latin  Grammar,  Intended  to  com^ 
bine  the  ancient  Plan  of  Grammatical  Institution,  originally 
enjoined  by  Royal  Authority ,  with  the  Advantages  of  Mo^ 
dern  Improvement,  with  Prefatory  Hints  and  Observations 
on  the  methods  of  commencing  anapurming  Classical  Leom* 
ing  in  Schools,  and  by  private  Study,  By  John  Pye  Smith, 
D.D. 

Dr.  Smith,  who,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  is  Divinity  Tutor 
at  the  Independent  Academy  at  Homerton,  commences  this 
Manual  with  the  foUowmg  preliminary  observations. 

*^  In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  a  Latin  Grammar,  with  an 
English  Introduction,  or  Accidence,  was.  composed  by  William 
Lily,  Dr.  John  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  other  distinguished 
scholars,  and  was  enjoined  by  the  authority  of  that  learned  but 
arbitrary  sovereign  to  be  *  only  and  every  where  taught  for  the 
.use  of  learners'  throughout  his  realm.  The  exquisite  knowledge, 
care  and  accuracy  manifested  in  that  well  known  work  must  appear 
to  every  unprejudiced  person.  But  within  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years  the  venerable  *  Common  Grammar,'  has  been  assailed  by 
many  objections  and  cavils,  and  an  innumerable  host  of  new  gram- 
mars and  introductions  have  been  forced  upon  the  public  attention. 
The  captivating  promises  of  the  novel  plans  have  procured  to  some 
of  th^m  an  extensive  adoption,  that  uniformity  of  grammatical  in- 
stitution, the  beneficial  effects  of  which  our  ancestors  so  justly  ap- 
preciated, has  long  been  exploded ;  and  the  consequence  has  been» 
a  lamentable  weakness  and  deficiency  in  the  classical  learning  ac- 
quired at  a  great  proportion  of  our  schools  and  private  semina- 
ries.'* 

Dr.  S.  laments  that  so  little  time  is  devoted  ''  for  laying  the 
foundation  deep  and  firm  in  Lily's  Grammar."  And  that  many 
persons  **  look  back  on  six  or  seven  years  of  professed  classical 
.education,  but  which  has  proved  an  useless  sacrifice  of  time,  and 
A  cruel  mockery  of  hope,  priuqipally  because  it  was  not  founded 
upon  a  solid  and  accurate  grammatical  institution*''  There  is 
some  truth  in  the  above  remarks.  Speaking  of  ''  the  Eton 
Grammar"  the  author  thus  expresses  hiuiself. 

**  The  Eton  Grammar  is  extensively  adopted  in  private  and  pub- 
.]  ic  schools.  It  is  an  abstract  from  Lily,  and  I  must  confess  my  opi- 
Xilon,  that  it  is  inferior  in  usefulness  to  the  original*  The  high 
tone  of  erudition  and  classical  taste  which  is  sustained  at  Eton  Col- 
lege has  probably  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  this  elementary 
'book,  and  so  many  have  promoted  its  implicit  adoption ;  but  that 
effect  is  n)orp  rationally  to  be  ascribed  to  Uie  eminent  talents  of  the 
'jnasters  of  that  royal  foundation,  and  the  knowledge,  accuracy, 
and  classical  purity,  which  have  become  traditionaiy  among  the 
.•  sohelars*" 

Thi« 
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,  This  tribute  of  merited  respect  to  Eton  College,  and  to  the 
learned  conductors  of  its  education^  is  followed  by  critical  re- 
marks on  Kuddiman's  and  Dr.  Adam's  Grammars. 

"  Ruddiman's    Rudiments,"    says  Dr.  Smith,    "  th^  popular 
grammar  in  Scotland,  is  a  book  of  great  excellence,  but  most  un- 
accountably and  unfortunately  it  takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of 
prosody.     On  the  basis  of  Ruddiman,  the  late  Dr.  Adam,  of  £din- 
^   Durgh,  whose  indefatigable  life  was  silways  directed  to  pure  useful- 
ness, constructed  his  Jjatin  and  English  Grammar^  a  work  which 
will  seldom  fail  to  afford  the  learner  whatever  information  he  may 
need.    Its  pages,  however,  are  so  crouded,  and  the  portions  requi- 
site to  be  committed  to  memory,  are  so  intermixed  with  comment, 
that  the  attention  of  a  child  is  overwhelmed,  and  his  recollection 
obscured*     Dr.  Adam's  Grammar  is  not  adapted  for  the  purpose 
of  initiating  learners,  so  much  as  for  pupils  whose  attainments  and 
whose  judgment  are  considerably  advanced :  to  such  it  cannot  be 
too  much  recommended."    P.  3. 

The  author  of  the  grammar  before  us^  informs  ns,  that  he  has 
designed  it 

**  To  serve  either  as  a  preparative  for  Lily  or  Adam,  to  each  of 
which  it  Is  adapted  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Lindiey  Mur- 
ray's Abridgement  is  to  his  justly  popular  English  Grammar^  or  as 
of  itself  a  sufficeient  grammatical  introduction,  for  enabling  the 
'  learner  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  proper  course  of  reading  and 
pausing." 

Dr.  S.  takes  occasion  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  the 
editions  '^  In  usum  Delphini.*'  We  think  that  this  Latin  Gram- 
mar may  not  be  an  useless  auxiliary  in  some  parts  of  a  classical 
education. 


Art.  XVI.  The  First,  or  Mother's  Dictionarj/ for  Children, 
containing  upwards  of  Three  T/imisand  Ei<j^ht  Hundred 
Words,  which  occur  most  frequentli/  in  Books  and  Conversa^ 
tion,     liy  j^nna  Brownzvell  Murphy,    4s.  6d.     Darton. 

The  fair  author  of  the  present  work  is  one  of  the  Edgeworth 
School.  We  confess  we  cannot  perceive  any  peculiarly  new  fea- 
ture in  this  Dictionary,  most  of  the  words  being  as  correctly  ex- 
plained m  various  works  of  a  similar  nature.  We  cannot  approve 
of  *'  thunderbolt"  being  explained  "  lightning,*'  when  "  a  bail 
of  electric  tire'^  would  have  been  almost  as  concise^  and  a  much 
juore  accurate  expre.*$Bion* 

Art. 


536  The  Expeditious  Arithmetician, 

Art.  XVlL     Natural  Tliston/  of  Quadrupeds,  for  Children^ 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Decoj/:' 

X  HE  present  work  is  chiefly  extracted  from  that  portion  of 
i)r.  Goldsmith's  History  of  the  *^  Earth  and  Animated  Nature/ 
M'hich  relate  to  Quadrupeds.  The  author  nuglrt,  with  great 
advantage  and  profit,  have  gleaned  from  other  writers;  and  aug- 
mented the  fund  of  juvenile  information.  We  observe  that  the 
kangaroo j  a  most  curious  animal^  unknown  in  th.e  time  of  Gold- 
smithy  is  not  in  this  collection.  The  opossum  and  rein  deer^  of 
JLapland^  are  also  omitted. 


Art.  XVni.  The  Ornaments  discovered;  a  Story.  J8y  the 
Author  of*^  Aunt  Marys  Tales.'*  l6mo.  pp  IQl.  Barton, 
junior.     1815., 

X His  is  a  singdar  title^  and  somewhat  enigmatical.  We  were 
happy  to  discover  that  the  ornaments  of  the  mind  are  here  de-* 
'fiignated^  and  the  story  which  in  many  places  is  interesting,  is 
destined  to  impress  on  the  young  mind  this  maxim^  "  That 
amiable  manners^  and  a  well  regulated  mind^  are  the  only  truly 
valuable  ornaments.**  There  are  some  pretty  lines  addressed  to 
a  Primrose  Bud. 


■** 


Art.  XIX.     The  History  of  Little  Davy's  New  Hat. 

JlHIS  is  a  simple  village  tale>  fitted  to  the  capacities  of  chil- 
dren^ and  inculcating  sentiments  of  good  nature  and  charity. 


Art.  XX.  The  Expeditious  Arithmetician,  or  Preceptor's 
Arithmetical  Class-Book:  containing  Six  separate  Sets  of 
Oripnal  Questions^  l^c.  *  Seven  Parts.  By  B.  Danby  and 
J,  Long.    Hull. 

.1  HE  design^  as  stated  by  the  authors  of  this  arithmetical  class- 
\)ook,  is  to  teach  youth  effectually  the  first  principles  of  arith- 
metic^ by  methods  of  greater  ease^  correctness^  and  celerity^  than 
by  those  which  are  generally  used. 

In  connection  withpther  works  on  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic, 
the  present  performance  may  be  of  some  utility ;  but  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  perceive  those  traits  of  novelty,  which  the  authors 
led  us  to  expect ;  neither  do  we  think  the  science  is  more  sim- 
plified in  this  than  in  many  other  elementary  books  of  arithmetic. 

Art* 
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Art,  XXT.  The  Philosophic  Mouse,  or  a  pleasing  Expla'* 
nation  of  some  Philosophic  Subjects  included  in  the  Narrative 
of  a  Mouse. 

XHIS  Philosophic  Mouse  is  an  entertaining  Ihtle  companion; 
and  unfolds  to  us  many  curious  subjects  connected  >viiU  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy.  The  nature  of  air,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  air  pump^  the  magnitying  power  of  the  microscope, 
and  the  wonderful  properties  of  electricity  are  elucidated.  Mr. 
Greaves^  in  describing  the  different  nature  of  gasses  of  which 
atmospheric  air  is^  composed^  gives  the  following  description  of 
carbitrreted  hydrogen  gas,  or  heavy  infiahimable  air,  which  i%. 
now  used  in  lighting  up  our  public  buildings  and  streets, 

*^  It  is  nothing  more  than  hydrogen-gas  holding  carbon  in  solu« 
tion.  This  gas  is  likewise  the  cause  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder^ 
not  the  only  cause,  for  something  more  is  requisite.  The  com^ 
ponent  parts  of  gunpowder  are  nitre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur*  The 
nitre,  when  ignited,  produces  oxygen-gas;  the  charcoal,  curbur- 
rated  hydrogen-gas,  or  heavy  inflammable  air,  the  sulphur  at  the 
same  time  that  it  ignites,  the  charcoal  and  nitre  explodes  the  gasses 
Ihat  are  thus  generated  by  the  ignition."    P.  24, 

This  apologue  is  most  ingeniously  written.  Tlie  mouse  U 
supposed  to  narrate  the  experiments  tried  upon  him,  and  th^ 
reader  is  at  once  initiated  into  some  of  the  chief  branches  of 
ihat  noble  and  sublime  science^  Natural  Philosophy. 


Art.  XXII.  Collectanea  Latitia;  or  Easy  Construing  Les-- 
sons,  from  the  best  Latin  Authors.  For  the  Use  of  Junior 
Scholars  in  Grammar  Schools,  Bj^  the  liev.  IV.  JlUn^ 
M.  A>  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Bolton-le-Moor. 
159  pp.     Law  and  Whittaker.     1815. 

JL  well  digested  and  easy  mtroduction  to  the  Latin  tongue. 
The  respective  divisions  answer  to  the  syntactical  ruies^  as  mr* 
ranged  in  the  Eton  Grammar, 


^  11  *i 


■H"" 


Art.  XXIII-  A  French  Delectus,  or,  Sentetices  and  Passages 
from  the  most  esteemed,  French  Authors.    Sj/  the  Rev.  Israel 
Worsley. 

Amidst  the  numerous  elementary  tu*ok8  on  the  Frtneh 
Language,  this  Delectus  may  rank  as  a  useful  work.  The  Au*- 
tbor  has  not  been  guided  by  the  decision  of  the  Ft^ch  At^ 

demy 


•W*  Grammatical  Figures. 

demy  as  to  the  manner  of  spelling  the  past  definite  tense  of 
the  indicative.  The  promiscuous  sentences  contain  a  pleasing 
▼ariety  of  extracts,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  from  the  most  ce- 
lebrated Frencli  writers ;  and  there  is  also  a  copious  selection  of 
idiomatic  expressions. 


Art.  XXIV.  French  Pronunciation,  with  Spelling  Focabula^ 
ries,and  New  Fabler  in  French  and  English.  By  C.  Gros. 
Law  and  Whittaker. 

XHE  Anthor  of  this  work  has  certainly  committed  an  error  in 
Us  title  page,  so  far  from  the  Fables  being  new,  they  are  the 
most  common  of  iBsop's,  and  may  be  met  with  in  almost  every 

[English  spelling  book. 


Art.  XXV,  New  Orthographical  Exercises,  with  the  correct 

.    Orthoepy  of  every  Word,  according  to  the  most  approved 

modem  Usage.     By  AUxander  Power,  Master  of  the  Com^ 

mercial  Jcademy,  Asbford^  Kent,    I2mo.     Law  and  Whit* 

taker.    1814. 

Mr.  Power  has  been  at  great  pajns  in  compiling  this  little 
work,  but  we  have  doubts  of  its  utility,  and  many  words  have  a 
flisorganised  and  improper  pronunciation.  Thus  we  find  educa* 
tioii,  according  to  Mr.  P.'s  System  of  Orthoepy,  pronounced 
*•  cd-ju-ka'-shun,"  virtue,  ''  ver -tsbfi,"  and  nature, ''  na-tshdre.^ 
P.  2(>.  We  deprecate  many  innovations  introduced  of  late  into 
the  English  language,  by  a  pedantic  and  false  method  of  pro- 
nunciation, of  which  there  are  too  many  instances  in  these 
"  Orthographical  Exercises." 


Art.  XXVI.  Grammatical  Figures  and  System  of  Rhetorie, 
iliustrated  by  Examples  of  Classical  Aut^rity,  for  the  Use 
of  Senior  Forms  in  Grammar  Schools.  By  the  Rev* 
George  Whittaker,  A.  M,  Author  of  the  *'  Latin  Eier* 
cises/'  8^c.     Law  and  Whittaker. 

JMR.  Whittaker  has  in  the  present  work  concentrated  a  mass 
of  useful  instruction  in  a  very  small  compass.  It  is  an  easy  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  and  the  classical  examples 
are  peculiarly  approjflgnte.  The  whole  is  well  calculated  for 
those  classes  in  grammar  schools  whose  improvement  the  author 
chiefly  had  in  view. 

S  Art 
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Art,  XXVIL  History  of  the  Small  Pox.  By  James  Moore, 
Director  of  the  National  Vaccine  Estabiis/wient.  8vo. 
12s.     312  jpp.     Longman  atid  Co,     1815. . 

•  •  • 

X^O  those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  his« 
tory  and  the  progress  of  this  dreadful  malady,  we  recommend  the 
volume  before  us.  as  abounding  in  much  useful  and  entertaining 
matter.  The  vanotis  opinions  on  the  origin  of  the  disease,  are 
detailed^  together  with  the  earliest  accounts  of  its  progress  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  down  to  its  general  diffusion  over  Europe  and, 
America.  On  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  Indians,  respect- 
ing the  Goddess  of  the  Small  Pox,  we  find  the  following  curious 
account. 

"  A  physician  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  in- 
formed me,  that  when  he  was  at  Benares,  a  great  alarm  was  one 
mght  raised  by  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  lights,  moving  to 
and  fro,  and  waving  about  at  a  distance,  in  a  manner  which  seem- 
ed almost  supernatural.  This  physician,  being  determined  to  find 
out  the  cause,  ran  out  of  the  town  with  one  of  his  friends  towards 
the  place  where  these  nocturnal  lights  appeared,  but  before  he 
reached  it,  the  phantoms  had  thrown  away  their  fires  and  vanished ; 
and  the  field  was  strewed  with  small  wisps  of  half-burned  straw. 
Qn  making  enquiry  he  learnt,  that  this  was  a  mystic  rite,  per- 
formed by  the  women  of  the  village  to  disperse  the  contagion  of 
the  Small  Pox,  and  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the'  superintending 
deity. 

**  There  are  many  monstrous  idols  of  this  malignant  power 
throughout  India  :  and  among  a  fine  collection  of  original  Hindoo 
drawings  brought  to  this  country^  which  illustrate  the  mythology 
and  manners  of  the  East ;  there  is  one  whose  subject  is,  a  reli- 
gious dramatic  representation  of  the  actions  of  the  Small  Pox 
Goddess.  This  evil  spirit  stands  with  two  uplifled  crooked  daggers, 
threatening  to  strike  on  the  right  and  left.  Before  her  are  a  band 
of  the  executors  of  her  vengeance.  Two  of  them  wear  red  grin- 
ning masks,  carry  black  shields,  and  brandish  naked  scimitars. 
<White  lines,  like  rays,  issue  from  the  bodies  of  the  others,  to  indi- 
cate infection.  On  the  right,  there  is  a  group  of  men  with  spotted 
bodies,  inflicted  with  the  malady :  bells  are  hung  at  their  cinctures, 
^nd  a  few  of  them  wave  in  their  hands,  black  feathers.  They  are 
preceded  by  musicians  with  drums,  who  are  supplicating  the  pity 
of  the  furious  deity. 

**  Behind  the  Goddess  on  the  right,  there  advances  a  bevy  of 
smiling  young  women,  who  are  carrying  gracefully  on  their  heads, 
•  baskets  with  thanksgiving-ofFering^,  in  gratitude  for  their  lives  and 
their  beauty  having  been  spared. 

*^  There  is,  besides,  a  little  boy  with  a  bell  at  his  girdle,  who 

seems 
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seems  to  be  conreying  something  from  the  right  arm  of  the 
Goddess.  This  action  may  possibly  be  emblematic  of  inocola^ 
tion/'     P.  32* 

The  latter  part  of  the  yolurae  contains  all  the  methods  of 
treatment  which  have  been  practised  both  in  barbarous  and  en- 
lightened ages>  with  a  full  Imtory  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
inoculatioD. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  its  first  commencement  in 
^ngland^  by  an  experiment  upon  six  felons. 

**  Fire  of  the  felons  contracted  the  Small  Pox  favourably :  the 
sixth,  who  concealed  having  previously  had  the  Small  Pox,  was 
not  infected ;  but  all  escaped  hanging.  A  seventh  cfimi»al  was 
likewise  pardoned,  on  the  easy  terms  of  having  a  few  Small  Pox 
crosts  put  up  her  nostrils,  according  to  the  Chinese  mode,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  only  a  sore  nose  was  the  conse- 
quence. 

"  This  success  encouraged  Mr.  Maithmd  to  inoculate  some 
others ;  by  the  event  of  which  it  appeared,  that  the  inocukted 
Small  Pox  was  sometimes  severe ;  and  he  was  amazed  to  find,  that 
the  artificial  disease  was  as  infectious  as  the  casual.  This  was  a 
circumstance  totally  unexpected,  and  it  ought  to  have  induced  the 
profession  to  pause  e'er  they  proceeded;  or  at  least  to  have 
prompted  them  never  to  Inoculate  without  adequate  measores  be- 
ing adopted  to  prevent  the  infection  spreading  to  others.  The  ne- 
glect of  this  easy  precaution,  has  occasioned  the  loss  of  miUtona  of 
Sves.'*    P.  232. 


.  Akt.  XXVIIl.  Synopsis  of  French  Grammar,  comprehending 
ihe  most  useful  ami  necessary  Rules  in  the  Grammar  of 
Cbambaud.     By  P.  KMerlet.^  Longman,    1815. 

As  an  abrk^ement  of  Chambaiid^  this  uiiglit  Iiave  been  a  iis&- 
iiil  publication^  particularly  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  ac- 
t][uainting  themselves  m  ith  the  Elements  of  French  Conversa* 
lion,  with  tW  least  possible  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble^ 
liad  the  French  Idioms  been  translated  into  English, 


'^  r  ' '  I"  ■< 


AuT.  XXIX.     Notice  of  Christian  Observer.    1^16. 

TjJ  our  Review  of  Gurney's  Visitation  Sermon^  Nov.  1815, 
the  following  sentence  will  be  found :  *'  In  p,  8,  occurs  the  fol- 
io vvini^  inexplicable  ps^sag^ ;  /  Hope  as.  an  anchor  of  tke  soul, 
■■'°  ♦  both 
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both  Mine  Hud  stedfast  entereth  into  that  (what  ?)  wUhia  the  vaii, 
\vhither;our  Foreriinna-  is  for  us  entered,  even  Je^ns.'' 

Upon  which  the  Christian  Observer  raakes  the  following  re- 
mark, '^  Is  it  not  to  be  lamented  that  tiie  writer  of.  this  para- 
graph,  had  no  kind  friend  to  point  out  to  him  the  passage  in 
Heb.  V.  19,  and  to  remind  him  that  his  critici.sm  was  applied, 
uotto  Mr.  Carney's  Sermon,  but  to  the  inspired  word  of 
God."  And  again,  with  his  usual  Christ hn  candour,  he  <Jb« 
serves,  ^^  that  nothing  but  the  conviction  of  the  Reviewer's  ig- 
norance, can  defend  him  from  the  charge  of  profaneness.'' 

We  feel  ourselves  vastly  obliged  to  the  Christian  Observer  foir 
this  piece  of  information,  that  the  passage  m  question  will  b^ 
found  in  St.  Paul,  and  in  return,  we  will  present  him  with 
another,  equally  profound,  of  which,  however,  he  appears  to 
stand  in  no  little  need :  viz.  That  many  sentences  in  authors 
inspired  as  well  as  uninspired  are  pei  fectly  explicable  when  takes 
with  the  context,  but  perfectly  inexplicable  when  taken  alone* 
He,  for  instance,  who  reads  the  whole  chapter  from  which  th^ 
sentence  in  question  is  taken,  will  /:learly  understand  what  is  sig- 
niiied  by  the  word  '^  that ;"  while  he  who  reads  the  sermon  i€ 
Mr.  Gurney  will  find  the  isolated  sentence,  as  we  observed  in 
•our  Review,  wholly  inexplicable.  The  diarge  therefore  of  ig^ 
fiorance  and  profanation  rests  upon  those  ^4io,  by  random  cita- 
tions, make  nonsence  of  St.  Paul,  not  upoa  those  who  discover 
waad  expose  it  when  made. 


m-  » 
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Art.  I.  The  Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  Sect  of  the 
Thirty  Nine  Jrticles,  (still  wUmsicaUy  enough  styling  Itself 
the  Church  of  Ef^lmnd)  made  Scriptursd  in  Point  of  Lam* 
guage ;  if  not  in  its  Mode  of  Address  to  the  One  only  true  God, 
viz.  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  the 
Use  if  Children  at  Scriptural  Schools,  and  other  Protestant 
Christians,  who  have  not  an  Opportunity  of  attending  any 
other  Place  of  Worship  than  the  Parochial  Building  (ft  he 
dforesaid  estaUished  Sect*.    Uihridge.     ldl€. 

.WliEN  we  had  dispatelied  the  aubjeqt  of  IVfr.  Jones  Hod  his 
associates,  of  the  Unkarian  fraternity,  we  were  far  'froia  gratifj* 
ing  ourselves  with  the  hope,  that  we  bad  silenced  the  frontlesj  blas- 
phemers, or  put  down  the  pestilent  heresj«  The.  vanity  which 
had  prompted  those  adventurers  to  make  a  desperate  effort,  kk  a 
contest  which  might  be  decided  by  fortune  or  address,  had  se- 
duced them  so  far  out  of  their  depth,  «s  to  leave  tbemftmple 
.caase  to  rapent  their  temerity.  For  with  whatever  boldness  they 
advanced  to  the  assault,  we  venture  to  believe,  that  we  left  those 
confident  pretenders  little  reason  to  triuafiph,  at  the  pitiful  exhi- 
bition which  we  made  of  their  qualifications,  to  sustain  the  cha- 
racter, which  they  assumed  as  crities  and  reAsoners,  But  it  is 
seldom  the  part  of  ignorance,  foUy,  Or  conceit,  to  profit  by  cas« 
ligation^  however  salutary  in  the  adminbtration.  .  The  three 
champions,  who  added  insult  to  defiance  in  provoking  us  to  the 
field,  had  pledged  themselves  to  maintain  the  ground  on  which 
.they  planted  themselves,  when  they  cbaltengeoh  us  io  contest  it. 
f^rooi  adversaries  whose  obsimacy  is  hardened  by  continued  ag- 
jpression  and  defeat,  we  n^ver  expected  the  compliance  of  an 
easy  submission*  VVb»tever,  therefore,  be  our  mortification  in 
returning  to  tbcf  offensive  subject  which  we  resume,  w^  return 
to  it,  widi  expectations  prepared  for  its  jrecurrenct^ 
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But  however  mortified  we  may  feel,  that  our  efforts  have  failed 
in  reducing  those  empty  and  confident  boasters  to  silence,  we 
have  still  our  consolation,  in  thinking  that  they  have  not  proved 
wholly  abortive.  If  we  have,  not  secured  the  sacred  frontier^ 
^'hich  we  are  prepared  to  defend  against  the  fury  of  the  assail- 
ant ;  we  have  at  least  paralyzed  his  means  of  offence^  and  con- 
tracted the  sphere  of  his  hostility.  We  have  taught  the  'most 
wily  and  unwearied  of  our  opponents,  that  the  stores  of  Lardner 
and  of  Peirce  are  not  to  be  rifled  by  every  plagiarist,  who  aspires 
at  the  reputation  of  learning,  by  concealing  the  sources  from 
whence  it  is  pilfered*  We  have  instructed  others,  that  the  weak 
and  mouldering  fences  behind  which  Priestley  andTowgood  had 
taken  shelter,  afforded  little  protection  to  the  Belshams  and  Asp- 
lands  who  now  undertake  to  defend  them.  Here  we  would  have 
willingly  suffered  a  contest  to  rest,  from  which  we  conceive^  our 
adversaries  can  derive  as  little  profit,  as  we  derive  pleasure.  Bat 
whatever  counsel  prudence  might  have  dictated  to  our  oppo- 
nents, vanity  has  stimulated  them  to  a  different  conduct.  The 
internal  evidence  of  the  despicable  production  before  us  warrants 
us  in  believing  it  the  joint  production  of  two  of  those  respectable 
champions  of  Unitarianism,  whose  names  and  qualifications  wis 
have  already  emUazoned ;  for,  an  imbecile  effort  to  cover  tbe 
senseless  blunders  of  Mr.  R.  Aspland,  and  Mr.  J.  Jones,  affords 
sufficient  ground  to  support  a  conjecture,  that  their  united  efforts 
have  been  employed  in  its  composition. 

The  production,  of  which  we  have  transcribed  the  title,  at  the 
head  of  the  present  article,  is  nearly  composed  of  the  '^  Order  of 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer*'  extracted  from  our  litargy  ;  but 
adapted  to  tbe  worship  of  the  Unitarian  conventicles,  by  a  re- 
jection of  every  passage  and  expression^  which  rehtes  ta  tbe 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion.  With  thus 
much  of  the  plan  of  the  work  we  are  in  no  respect  disposed  to 
quarrel ;  we  have  no  inclination  to  question  the  right  of  any  body 
of  seceders  to  pray  by  whatever  formulary  they  may  deem  fit, 
however  immoral  or  blasphemous ;  we  have  no  desire  to  dispute 
their  right  to  publish  that  formulaiy  if  they  think  proper«  bow- 
ever  absurd  and  impious.  But  to  the  Order  of  Prayer  thus  muti-^ 
lated  there  is  prefixed  an  Introduction^  and  the  whole  production 
is  inteiieaved ;  the  supernumerary  pages  being  devoted  to  a  libel 
upon  the  Established  Religion,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  collect- 
ed from  as  much  of  the  title,  as  we  have  already  laid  before  the 
reader*  For  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  thait  in  addition  to  the 
intendon  which  that  title  undauntedly  avows,  the  following  pro* 
tnito  isrecorded,  of  which  however  the  author  or  authors  have 
forgotten  the  performance ;  ^^To  which  dre  added,  a  few  words 
of  aofe  asd  comment  on  the  Authorial  Version  of  the  Scrip* 


tures.* 
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lures."  Of  the  vait  expectations^  however,  which  this  prognos* 
tication  naturally  excited,  there  was  unfprtunately  no  further 
realization,  but  that  contained  in  the  following  refetence,  in- 
serted opposite  p.  5,  the  latter  part  of  which  wad  as  nnfortu. 
nately  legible  through  a  blot,  intended  to  coi^ceal  it :  ''  See  tht 
Notes  on  the  Authorized  Version  at  the  end." 

Now  how  little  important  soever  this  circumstance  may  ap. 
pear,  we  cannot  pass  it  over  in  silence  ;  as  it  is  a  full  admission, 
on  the  part  of  our  opponents,  that  they  have  already  felt  their  ut- 
ter incompetency  to  make  good,  as  much  as  their  vanity  flattered 
them  they  should  be  able  to  accomplish.     And  if  the  reader  turn 
to  No.  XXIV.  Vol.  IV.  p.  657,  sqq.  of  our  Review,  he  will  pro,, 
bably  discover  the  causes  of  this  change  in  the  operatbns  of  our  op- 
ponents, which  was  rather  dictated  in  a  moment  of  prudence  than 
repentance.  As  our  firststrictures  upon  them,  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  November,  had  doubtless  excited  the  desire  to  return 
the  attack  with  promptitude  and  vigour;  the  first  intention  of 
the  respondents  was  to  extend  the  range  of  their  operations,  by 
directing  their  hostility  against  the  Authorized  Version,  as  well  as 
the  Established  Liturgy.     Between  the  time  required  to  form 
Ihi^  intention,  and  to  carry  it  into  effect,  we  taught  them  to  know^ 
that  this  ground  was  not  to  be  trenched,  upon  with  impunity ;  or 
had  probably  spoiled  the  effect  of  some  of  their  strongest  objec- 
tions, by  exposing,  even  to  themselves,  the  ignorance  and  shallow, 
ness  of  the  undertakers.    To  these  circumstances  it  is  probable 
we  owe  the  result ;  that,  while  they  leave  their  objections  to  stanci 
against  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  they  have  prudently  with- 
drawn their  exceptions  to  the  Authorized  Version ;  merely  quali^ 
'  iying  the  threat  denounced  against  it  iu  tlie  title- page,  by  a  fevr 
ftale  objections,    now  subjoined    to  the  Introduction,  which 

firincipally  apply  to  the  received  text  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
t  now  remains  for  us  to  prove,  whether  it  would  not  have  beea 
as  wise  in  our  opponents,  to  have  shewn  that  deference  to  the 
Prayer  Book,  which  they  have,  very  much  against  their  will,  paid, 
to  the  Authorized  Version.  From  tjiis  account  of  the  scope  and 
intention  of  the  production  before  us,  we  shall  proceed,  without 
further  preface,  to  the  consideration  of  its  subject.  On  the  gene- 
ral character  and  tendency  of  the  work,  we  will  speak  in  due 
time  ;  and  as  the  sentence  is  decided,  which  we  have  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  authors  of  a  libel  upon  the  established  mode  of 
worship,  which  is  as  unprovoked  as  it  is  daring;  we  wish  it  to 
be  preceded  by  a  formal  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  our 
opinion  is  founded. 

The  ^  Introduction'  opens  with  contVasting  the  doctrine  of  th^ 
Unity  and  Trinity,  and  representing  them  as  inconsistent  and 
eoDtradictory.    In  a  change  rung  upon  the  phrase  ^'  One  God.^ 

^  P  «  the 
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the  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  impiously  ridiculed,  uftdcf 
th^  title,  of  *'  this  One  God,  and  that  One  God,  and  the  other 
One  God ;"  the  mystery  of  our  Redemption  and  Sanctificatiow 
blasphemously  derided,  by  describing  them  in  a  %ariety  of  propo- 
iitions,  which  are  reduced  lo  nonsense,  by  snnpres.sing  ihe  per- 
sonal diversity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  HoK  Ghost,  and  ascribing 
their  disiinct  acts  to  apparently  the  same  Ptrson.     We  slate 
these  fac  9  without  further  comment  ;  but  we  cannot  but  feel 
sonxe  etpbarra^sment  to  discover,  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  ex- 
traordinary  ingenuity  or  singular  good  fortune  of  our  opponents, 
that  they  so  frequently  succeed  in  blundering  u|)on  objections  to 
their  adversaries'  opinions^  which  when  turned  against  themselves 
demohsh  the  crazy  structure  of  their  own  systems.     The  first 
urticle  in  the  Trinitarian's  creed  is  rejected,  because  it  is  incom- 
prehensible and  mysterious ;  but  have  these  sage  reasoners  never 
.  given  themselves  time  to  think,  whether  this  objection  does  not 
equally  affect  the  first  article  of  the  Creed  of  the  Unitarian  ?    For 
if  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  One  God  whom  they  Worship  bt 
reducible  w  ithin  the  bounds  of  comprehension,  and  the  limits  of 
li  definition  ;  what  account  are  they  prepared  to  give  of  his  in* 
Jiwty,  ^    And  if  they  are  disposed  to  admit  nothing  as  an  ar* 
tide  of  faith,  \^hich  they  are  unable  to  cotnprehend  ;  bow  com# 
they  to  comprehend  this  attribute,  out  of  an  infinity,  equally  in. 
comprehensible ;  how,  to  acknowledge  him  as  God  while  thef 
deny  it ;  for  deny  it  they  must,  in  consistence  with  their  own  prin- 
ciples, as  they  are  unable  to  comprehend  it  ?     To  such  a  length 
does  this. objection  extend  which  is  used  to  overthrow  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  ;  but  which  brings  in  Atheism  by  necessary  cor»se- 
quence,  levelling  the  Unitarian  creed  by  the  same  stroke  with 
which  it  overthrows  the  Trinitarian  ! 

As  a  subject,  however,  which  is  not  so  utterly  out  of  the  range 
of  the  objector's  skill  and  attainments,  let  us  proceed,  in  order, 
to  his  observations  upon  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  in  which  he  ex- 
hibits the  same  felicity  of  argument  and  range  of  information. 
After  some  preliminary  remarks,  on  the  impropriety  of  address- 
ing ourselves  in  Prayer  to  Christ,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  good 
liccount,  in  due  time  ;  the  Divine  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
Faith  is  commended  to  the  notice  of  "  children  at  scriptural 
schools,"  in  the  following  respectful  remark,  dictated  with  a  due 
regard  for  the  religious  and  moral  improvement  of  the  risinj; 
generation, 

**  He  did  not  know,  probably,  when  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  wai 
to  take  place,  an  evept  which  occurred  in  a  few  years  after  the  pre- 
diction which  he  delivered  concerning  it :  nor  certainly  the  day  of 
judgment.  Mark  xiii.  32.  The  Maker  and  Lord  of  the  Universe 
not  know  vrhen  he  was  again  to  visit  in  human  shape  this  mere  atom 
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jof  his  creation !  God  the  judge  and  yet  not  so  much  as  aware 
when  he  was  to  execute  the  office  1 1  i  O  Fie  1  Fie  !  Ortho- 
doxy HI"     Rv. 

« 

The  decency  which  we  have  remarked  in  the  first  observation 
is  even  surpassed  by  the  learning  which  is  displajed  in  (he  latter. 
The  foundation  of  the  blasphemous  aspersion  thus  cast  upon 
Him  whom  we  worship  as  Gt>d,  lies  in  Matt.-  xxiv.  34.  **  this  gene- 
ration shall  not  pass  away  till  all  befufilled*'  And  here  we  might 
feel  some  embarrassment  at  the  potent  objection  ;  did  it  but 
rdach  the  original ;  Matt.  ibid.  «  i^r^  vaq&k^'}^  %  yavei  avrvi  bms 
av  9rav7«  ygwjrai.  As  yh'nlau^  however  is  indefinite,  it  has  unfor- 
tunately respect  to  present  not  perfect  time*,  which  would  be  pro- 
perly expressed  by  veyove,  ygyovivai  f ;  the  meaning  of  the  disputed 
phrase  consequently  is,  "  till  all  be  passing ;"  or  if  we  must  re- 
tain the  verb  tulfil,  "  till  all  be  fulfilling*'  We  should  therefore 
counsel  the  authors  of  these  remarks,  before  they  make  their  ob^ 
jections  again,  to  look  to  their  lexicons. 

With  respect  to  the  objection  urged  from  St.  Mark,  the  wis© 
author  seems  to  have  been  little  aware,  that  the  peculiar  reading 
of  this  text,  which  gives  a  colour  to  the  objection^  has  been 
chained,  by  St.  Ambrose,  as  an  interpolation  of  the  Arians;]:.  But 
we  do  not  insist  much  on  this  mode  of  evading  a  text,  of  which 
the  orthodox  have  io  no  age  manifested  much  apprehension  §. 

The 


•  *  Passor.  Lexic.  Nov.  Test.  p.  166,  2.  "  Ex  hisce  exemp« 
lis  patet  tyiwiAVit  in  indicativo  et  participle  semper  esse  prateriti 
temporis  :  in  iraperat.  vero  optat.  et  subjunctivo^  prassentis :  in  infi-^ 
nitivo  utriuslibet," 

X  The  past  ji?cr/ec^  action  is  properly  expressed  by  the  perfect, 
middle  ;'*  all  this  'voas  done;  Matt.  i.  22.  raro  o7^o»  yiyovBv,  Conf. 
Matt.  xix.  8.  xxi  4.  xxiv.  21,  &c.  The  future  imperfect^  or  pass- 
ing action  is  properly  expressed  by  the  indefinite  subjunctive; 
*' till  aW  be  doing.''  Luc.  xxi.  32.  *««  av  tMx  yivrflat ;  Conf.  Matt, 
iv.  3.  V.  45.  vi.  10.  x.  25.  But  the  future  perfect  action  is  pro* 
perly  expressed  by  a  different  verb ;  •>  that  all  things  way  be  done^ 
or  fulfilled  ;"  Luc,  ibid.  22.  nXfiqcobmcti  Trcina,  i  Conf.  ibid.  24. 

X  S.  Ambros.  de  Fid.  Lib.  V.  cap.  xvi.  J.  193.  col.  586.  b, 
Scriptum  est,  inquiunt  [Ariani]  ;  "de  die  autem  illo  et  hora  ne- 
mo scit,  neque  Angeli  caelorum,  vec  filius,  nisi  solus  Pater."  Pri- 
i»um  veteres  non  habent  codices  Gnsci  •  quia  nee  Filius  scit :'  sed  noa 
mirum  si  et  hoc  falsarunt,  qui  Scripturas  interpolavere  divines*** 
Conf.  Lib.  II.  cap.  xv.  §.  135.  col.  494.  e. 

$  1  he  sentiments  of  the  ancients,  on  this  text,  are  collected 
by  Suicer,  Thesaur.   Theol.  Tom.  XL. col.  164,  #qq.  ed.  Ampt, 
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The  humiliation  of  Christ  was  an  inanition  of  that  glory  wfaicb, 
as  the  eternal  Log08>  he  had  before  the  world  was^  (Phil.  ii.  7.  John 
i.  1);  and  in  his  humiliation  the  child ''Jesus  increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature/'  (Luke  ii.  b*i) ;  and  as  a  man  he  admitted  of  different 
degrees  .or  union  and  communion  with  the  Divine  Nature^  (John 
xvii,.  5.)  We  therefore  see  no  greater  objection  to  his  divinity,  in 
'  Markxiii.32,whichsuppose8tbat,asamanjbewantedaknouIedge 
pf  the  day  of  judgment ;  than  in  Luke  xxii.  43, 44,  which  supposes 
that  he  wanted  that  natural  strength,  which  would  enable  him  to 
sustain  the  tirrors  of  approaching  death,  without  preternatural 
succour.  Had  the  humanity  of  Christ  admitted  of  a  perfect  par- 
ticipation of  his  Divinity,  on  earth,  he  must  have  been  impassible 
lind  immortal ;  and  of  course  incapable  of  suffering  for  our  re- 
demption As  we  must  thus  admit  the  necessity,  that  some  of 
the  divine  attributes  should  be  withheld  from  a  suffering  Saviour ; 
there  can  be  no  greater  objection  to  his  Divinity,  by  including 
omniscience  in  the  number,  than  impassibility.  It  might  have 
been  necessary,  to  his  mortal  state,  as  a  state  of  probation,  that 
Hie  knowledge  of  M/s  event  should  be  fi ithheld  from  him,  and 
so  far  his  wanting  the  attribute  of  omniscience  is  reconcilable 
to  leuson. 

These  observations  are  but  preliminary  to  a  particular  discus* 
sion  upon  the  terms  *'  Son  of  God ;''  as  the  title  is  applied  to  our 
Lord  in  Scripture.  With  a  view  to  recover  the  ground,  which 
had  been  betrayed  by  that  blimdering  advocate  Mr.  Jones,  in 
bis  interpretation  of  those  terms,  it  is  obvious  to  us  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  production  before  us  was  \(  ritten.  In  support  of  the 
meaning  >Ahich,  in  the  profundity  of  his  wisdom  and  information^ 
&e  iiscribed  to  iho.se  t^rms,  the  powers  of  heaven  and  hell  arts 
summoned ;  and  the  testimony  of  Satan,  of  our  Lord,  qf  the 
Almighty,  and  of  the  Apostles,  is  cited  in  order.  We  shall  ex- 
amine their  testimony,  us  we  find  it ;  the  first  hearing  being  given 
by  our  opponents  to  their  very  good  friend,  the  prince  of  darkness. 

f^  Satan,  or  the  devil,  thought  him  [Christ]  such  a  Son  of  God  I 

as  might  not  only  be  prevailed  but  Imposed  upon.  He  gravely 
tells  his  Son  of  God — that  Son  of  God  with  whom  he  supposes  him- 
•^lf  to  have  to  do— that  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  were  in  his  gift. 
Or  was  God  the  Son  (did  this  all  but  omniscient  being  [the  devil]  as 
he  1^  generajily  supposed  to  be  think)  so  eminently  p«^ccable  as  to 
be  seduced  to  the  worship  of  hif  own  creature,  from  the  worship  of 
God  the  Father  ^    gee  Matt.  iv.  Luke  iv.**   ,P.  vi. 


16S2.  Those  of  the  moderns  are  collected  by  Wolfius,  Cur. 
I^hilolog.  Tom.  I.  p.  518.  ed.  Hamb.  1733.  They  do  not  differ 
from  that  inculcated  above. 
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But  lioWj  M^e  would  gladly  he  informed,  M.the  difficulty  avoid«- 
ed,  by  supposing  our  Lord  such  a  Son  of  God  as  is  claimed  by 
the  objector  ;  *'  one  pre-eminently  authorised,  and  emphatically 
,  cbarged  with  doing  his  will  f'*  For  was  this  a  person  likely  to 
be  influenced  and  misled  by  the  father  of  lies ;  in  asserting,  that; 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  were  at  his  disposal  ?  Let  us,  how^ 
ever^  set  the  matter  in  its  true  light ;  and  then  beg  of  the  sagaci;- 
ous  objector  to  point  out,  to  us,  in  what  the  difficulty  consists. 

*'  y/*thou  be  (the)  Son  of  God,"  declares  the  tempter,  '*  com- 
mand that  these  stones  be  made  bread."  The  bare  question  pro- 
posed inplies, — that  while  Satan  possessed  no  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Son  of  God,  he  doubted,  whether  he  was  incarnate  in  th# 
anointed  Jesus ;  and  with  this  view  proposed  a  question,  which  was 
calculated  to  prove  what  he  doubted.  In  this  light  the  scene  of  the 
temptation  has  been  regarded  by  the  primitive  Church,  whicli 
was  immediately  instructed  by  the  Apostles  *;  the  divine  economy 
of  man's  redemption  having  been  considered  a  mystery,  vvithhel4 
from  the  angels  of  light,  much  more  from  those  of  darkness  -)*• 
And  in  this  light  every  objection,  not  merely  to  die  account  of 
the  temptation,  but  to  the  history  of  the  angelical  hierarchy, 
i^hdse  tall  is  otherwise  involved  iu  inexplicable  difficulties,  di- 
rectly disappears. 

From  the  testimony  of  the  tempter,  our  authors  descend,  by 
an  easy  transition,  to  the  testimony  of  the  tempted* 

<*  Why  should  our  Saviour  so  invariably  refer  eoery  thing  to  God, 
u  e.  that  Being  whom  he  called  his  Father,  if  he  were  himself  also 
God?  Was  it  not  of  more  moment  that  his  auditory  should  be  ap- 
prized of  his  own  omnipotence,  which  they  could  know  only  by 
communication  from  him,  than  or  his  Father^s,  of  which  they  were 
fully  aware  ?  Supposing  him  a  man  commissioned  by  God — autho* 
rized  to  assume  the  title  of  his  Son,  was  npt  the  language  he  uni. 


f  S.  Jgnat.  ad  EpkeSf    cap.  xyii|>  p.  1*5*    *0  y»(  Bih  ^t^S»  • 
YP'ila.  rm  ttiojvof  r^r^t  i  iFa^9i4»  Ma^ia^^  f^  h  roxf  ror  ayrrtSf  ofAoiu^ 

Conf.  MatJ.  ii.  iv.  3. 
f  S.  Chrysost.  in  1  Tim,  Tom.  XI,  p.  606.  a.  i  yi^  feni  9r«Uri9 . 

if^^um^i^  [to  fAvr^^toy  @cS  ^an^ti^i^Q^  \if  ^apx*]  ^9^ev,  /x»X^«v  K  uH 
aSyiXoiS  5v  S^Xov.  ««?  y«V  •  *9»^n  ^»  W  UxAuaUc;  ^a  rSra  ^ijo-jf, 
^  ofAoKvyHiAiwi  i^iyct  iri*  x^  y»^  o»'r*'(  i^iyetm  &*^fuv9q  yif  Vyinr^  I  3/of, 
K^  0fio(  0  ti»^^anroq.  oii&^uvo^  uf^n  ava/ui^^TiiToc,  if^^tnecq  ufoXif^^ 
inm^vx^^  ly  koc (jli^  /xiS'  VfAUt  tli^t  aMf  t?  il^iAfi*  [/t^ii^Qf  79 tw  Ir'tf 

(3pnfi  Col,  i,  26,  27t 
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fbrroly  held,  the  (conduct  he  uniformly  adapted,  precia^  the  rery 
language  he  would  hold,  the  eonduct  he  would  adc^t ;  but  bb  God- 
mail  as  precisely  the  reverse  ?  Under  the  consciousness  of  the  for- 
mer cbaraeter,  would  he  not  of  course  labour  as  the  ne  pius  ultra  ho 
ha4  to  prove— that  he^came  from  God — that  he  was  sent  by  God-^ 
that  he  could  do  nothing  of  himself;  that  if  he  honoured  himself  hia 
honour  was  nothings  that  the  Father  not  himself  did  the  works^tha^ 
having  seen  him,  they  had  seen  the  Father,"  Ac.  &c    P.  vi. 

Without  delaying  to  insist  on  the  dexterity  with  which  the  last 
text  is  nuzzled  in^  among  its  fellows ;  we  shall  merely  bring  a 
little  information  to  the  inquiry,  and  then  put  the  question  to  the 
objector  whether  it  will  not  shed  a  di£Feretrt  light  upon  the  subject. 
When  it  is  therefore  known^  that  even  after  our  Lord's  appear- 
ance in  the  fleshy  and  death  upon  the  cross,  his  humamty  was 
denied,  and  his  body  considered  a  phantom  ^  :  that,  agreeably  to 
the  oriental  theology,  the  maintainers  of  this  opinion,  asserted 
the  existence  of  two  Gods,  one  of  a  nature  essentially  good^  the 
other  of  a  nature  addicted  to  evil  *f- :  that  the  Creator  of  the  world 
was  the  evil  God,  and  that  Christ  came,  as  the  legate  of  the 
good  God,  to  destroy  hid  works,  of  the  creation  j; :  the  difficulties 
^vhich  embarrass  the  subject  will  not  be  quite  as  insuperable,  as 
the  learned  objectors  at  present  imagine.     A  suspicion  will  then 
probaly  strike  the  wits  of  bur  opponents,  that  the  peculiar  care 
which  is  employed>^— in  proving  Christ  really  a  man;  in  asserting 
that  he.  was  tsent  by  the  one  true  God ;  and  that  he  came  to  do 
the  will  of  thaU  God  who  was  the  maker  and  ruler  of  all  tfainga^ 
not  to  counteract  his  providence,  or  destroy  the  works  of  hfs  cre»* 
tion ; — was  employed^  to  contravene  the  prejudices  of  ancient 
sceptics,  not  to  &vour  the  errors  of  modern  infidels.    To  those 
who  take  this  information  along  with  them>  in  appreciating  the 
objection  before  us,  it  cannot  require  a  specific  renitation.     On 
the  hypothesis  of  the  objector,  it  was  not  merely  nugatory  to 
employ  any  labour  in  proving  the  Messiah  a  mdn,as  commissioned 
by  God;. but  superlatively  absurd,  to  prove  it  by  assertingy  '^  that 
having  seen  biai^  they  had  seen  the  Father." 

From  the  testimony  of  the  Son,  an  appeal  is  next  made  to  that 
of  the  Father. 

'  <<  The  imxpediate  attestations  from  heaven  to  tjie  character  of 
Christ,  point  not  to  a  physical  and  co-eternal  Son  of  Jehovah^  but 


^'  S.  Iren.  Lib«  I.  ca|^  xxi¥*  $.  4»  p.  101. 

^  Srlren^   lb..  I^iWlU.  cap,  xj.  p.,  188k  Iiib*  L  cap.  xiivlLp* 
106.  S.'  Epiphan.  Hssr.  3^ix.  p.  3D4f^  a.  ' 

%  S.  Iren*   lb.   cap.  xxvii.  ^  2,  p.  106.    S*  Epiphao^  ib.  p* 
soft,  a* 
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to  a  beloved  Son  from  a  particular  moment,  to  an  only  Son  b^gotiem 
in  time  "  to  day ;"  a  Son  of  God  to  be  declared  with  power  by  hit 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  Let  any  unprejudiced  enquirer  read 
with  reference  to  the  particular  question,  the  account  of  the  Bap- 
tism, Transfiguration,  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  then  let  him 
Jay  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  say  to  whether  of  the  two  *  Sons  of 
God'  the  miraculous  accompaniments  of  these  events  applied.  Oa« 
saight  safely  rest  the  controversy  on  his  answer."     P.  vii. 

In  illustration  of  the  accuracy  or  honesty  of  the  objector,  it 
must  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  not  one  of  the  imme* 
diate  attestations  from  heaven,  to  the  filiation  of  Christ,  retains 
the  phrase  ''  to  day.*'  They  are  recorded  in  Matt.  iii.  17.  xvii.  5. 
Mar.  i.  11.  IX.  7.  Luke  ix.  25.  2  Pet.  i.  17  *•  but  all,  in  place  of 
''  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  have  either  '^  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased,"  or,  "  hear  ye  him,**  or  both  these  phrases  toge« 
ther.  And  be  it  observed  in  the  next  place,  that  it  is  in  tha 
Psalms  the  phrase  occurs ;  and  it  is  there  coupled  with  the  eter- 
sal  decree  of  God  ;  Ps.  ii.  7-  *'  I  will  declare  the  decree :  the 
Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  be* 

fotten  thee."  From  the  Psalms  the  phrase  is  repeated  in  the 
Spistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  repeated  merely  as  a  quotation ;  and 
here  again  the  subject  is  connected  with  eternity ;  Heb.  v.  5.  6. 
**  Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be  made  an  high-priest;  bathe 
that  said  unte  him.  Thou  art  my  Son,  to-day  have  I  begotten 
thee.  As  he  saith  also  in  another  [Psalm.]  Thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchesedec."  If  (Consequently  the 
term  '^  to-day"  defines  the  filiation  of  Christ,  from  '^the  partica* 
lar  moment"  when  the  expression  was  uttered  ;  it  necessarily  an* 
tedates  his  prte-existence  to  the  times  of  the  Psalmist,  and  thuV 
pierces  at  a  stroke  the  heart  of  the  Unitarian  hypothesis.  Uiifor- 
Umately,  however,  for  the  credit  of  the  objectors  before  us,  they* 
fltand  convicted  of  ignorance,  in  more  respects  than  one,  by  pro* 
posing  their  objection ;  for  the  tern}  ovrr^  which  is  rendered 
'^  to-day,"  if  we  may  believe  those  who  were  best  qualified  to  de» 
cide  the  point,  does  not  point  out  Christ,  as  '^  a  Son  from  a  pat'* 
tieular  rnoment  t." 


rik« 


*  Such  however  was  the  reading  of  the  Ebionite  Gospel ;  Ap. 
9*  Epiph.  riser,  xxx.  p.  138.  b.  x«i  ^»iln  lUnm  Ix  t2  Hf<»v^,  Afyvo-^* 

f  Cellar.  Instit.  Rabbin,  p.  93.  ^*  Exemplum  si  postulet«7tt(i^ii« 
ubi  ovn  hadie  a  limitibufr  temporum  circumscriptis  eximatur,  da« 
«1U8  ex  Ps.  xcvi  7.  cujus  loci  *  hodie'  valet  *  semper y*  au^*  ix«r»)»  ripM'f«v 
ut  Dlvinus  Apostolus  £br.  ill.  13^  reddidit"  ap.  Reland.  Annalect. 
Jtebbifi.  ed.  UHraj.  1702. 

^  The 
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The  last  m  itnesses  cited  to  prove>  that  the  filiation  of  Christ 
was  not  understood  in  that  sense,  in  which  the  orthodox  now  tin- 
derstand  it^  after  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  are  the  holy  Apostles. 

**  Immediately  after  the  solemn  annunciation  of  his  Son-ship,  in 
a  moment  the  mere  circumstances  of  which  seem  to  have  well  nigh 
bereft  the.  immediate  spectators  of  their  senses — the  three  diciples, 
on  finding  themselves  again  alone  with  their  companion,  are  ill  at 
once  quite  at  their  ease  again  also,  and  familiarly  Interrogate  him 
jA  if  nothing  had  happened.  Not  long  afterwarda^of  these  very 
objects  of  the  divine  revelation,  one  is  seen  lying  on  his  bosom — 
another  is  beard  to  rebuke  him  in  common  conversation — and  all 
probably  to  concur  in  an  opinion  that  '^  he  is  beside  himself."  Mark 
iiL  21.  Strange,  passing  strange,  surely  this,  if  they  had  ever  in- 
deed thought  that  they  had  at  their  elbow  Jehovah  the  Son.'* 
p.  viii. 

The  liveliness  of  this  observatian,  oi^ht,  surely  to  make  up  by 
its  %\it,  for  what  it  wants  in  decency.  And  yet,  its  appositeness 
even  surpasses  its  humour :  as  two  of  those  who  viere  witnesses 
of  the  transfiguration^  have  left  on  record  tlie  efiect  which  that 
scene  had  upon  their  mind^  and  have  thus  refuted^  in  express 
terms,  the  inference  now  deduced  from  their  actions.  We  shall 
transcribe  their  account,  as  the  best  answer  to  the  impious  re- 
action of  the  objector;  John  i.  1.  14.* — ^''the  Word  was  God; 
— was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  [pitched  his  tabeitiacle]  among  us*, 
and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  a$  of  the  only  begotten  of  his 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.''  2  Pet.  i.  l6,  i7,  18.  "For we 
have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables^  when  we  made  known 


•  Joh.    ibid.  K»t  0  Aoytq  (r-*^^   IAmto*  xa<  'EIKHNfiXEN  U  %yXf. 

The  phrase  is  obviously  adopted  from  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60.  "h^  TStt^o  ws* 
C3iMa  fstr  hr\VK :  *'  he  forsook  the  tabernacle  in  Shilo :  even  the  tent 
\f)hich  he  had  pitched  among  men.''  In  which  passage,  it  is  observ- 
able, that  the  verb  \yD  is  the  root  of  ZKHNH,  an  oriental  word ; 
and  consequently  the  root  of  nJOC^y  improperly  written  schekinah, 
and  used  to  denote  the  divine  glory  by  (he  Rabbins :  who  most  pro- 
bably adopted  the  Greek  term  by  changing  H  into  %  according  to  the 
modem  pronunciation ;  as  they  have  adopted  csninjD,  ZTNE^piqn, 
and  numberless  other  words  from  the  same  source.  The  full  force 
of  the  passage  before  us  consequently  is,  *  the  Divine  Logos,  who 
was  God«  took  a  human  body,  as  his  shekinahf  or  the  visible  recep? 
tacle  of  his  glory,'  In  this  sense  St.  Paul  clearly  speaks,  Heb.  viii. 
$•  **  of  the  true  tabernacle  which  the  Lord  pitched^  and  not  man.'^ 
lb.  X.  20. — "  of  the  new  and  living  way  which  he  hath  consecrated 
for  us  through  the  vail,  which  is  hisJUsh**'  And  in  the  same  sense 
•ar  Lord  speaks  <^  oithe  tem^e  of  his  bo(^***    Job.  iL  21, 

untK) 
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wilo  jou  the  power  and  coming  of  our  LORD  Jesus  Christ, 
but  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty.  For  he  received  from  . 
GOD  the  Father  honour  and  glory^  when  there  came  such  a 
voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory ^  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  And  this  voice  which  came  from 
kiavfu,  we  heard,  when  we  imre  with  him  in  the  holy  mountJ* 
It'  wx>uld  be  an  idle  waste  of  time  to  undertake  by  a  comparisoa 
of  Mark  vii.  32.  with  Matt.  xvi.  22.  and  of  Mark  iii.  21.  with 
lb.  IX.  7* ;  to  expose  the  dishonesty  with  which  the  Evangelists 
are  misstated,  in  order  to  represent  them  as  blaspheming 
their  Lord  and  Saviour.  In  justice,  however,  to  that  knowledge 
of  Greek>  for  which  our  opponents  distinguish  themselves,  in 
every  attempt  to  improve  on  the  authorized  version,  we  shall 
merely  observe ;  that  the  rebuke  of  St.  Peter  stands  thus,  Matt, 
xvi.  22.  "IXEo/f  cQi  Ki/§i£*  i  fM^  k^au  (rot  riro,  and  literally  means 
'^  Be  favourable  unto  thyself  Lord  ^  this  shall  not  happen  unto 
theef" 

From  this  observation  we  may  now  proceed,  by  an  easy 
transition,  to  what  our  authors  term  their  remarks  on  the  Autho- 
rize^i  Version,  with  which  they  bring  their  "  Introduction''  to  a 
conclusion.     It  is  consequently,  in  the  first  place,  objected  that  . 

*•  From  its  18th  verse  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  (as 
it  is  named  in  the  above-mentioned  Version)  and  the  whole  of  the 
second,  is  of  doubtful  authority.  They  were  not  found,  it  is.  upon 
good  evidence  believed,  in  the  copies  of  the  Gospel  used  by  the 
Mej^rew  Christians.''    P.  ix« 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  distinguish  between  the  He- 
brews of  the  orthodox  and  dcistical  communion;  the  Nazarenes 
having  believed  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God ;  aiid  the  Ebio- 
nites,  that  he  was  merely  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  If  the 
testimony  of  the  latter  be  of  any  service  to  our  opponents,  they 
a^e  fully  entitled  to  any  benelir  which  may  arise  from  it ;  for  we 
frai^kly  allow,  that  they  not  only  rejected  the  opening  chapters 
of  St..  Matthew,  but  what  enhances  the  value  of  their  testimony, 
they  rejected  the  entire  of  the  remaining  Gospels,  and  tlie  whol^ 
of  the  epistolary  writings  f .  What  respect,  of  course,  may-  be  due 
to  their  testimony,  onanypart  of  the  canon,  we  refer  it  to  our 


♦  Thus   also   St.    Jerome  interprets   the    passage;  Coram,  la 
Matt.  Lib.  III.  cap.  xvi.  Tom.  VI.  p.  34.  e.  "  Absit  a  te  Domine. 
Vel  ut  melius  habetur  in  Grcoco  :  i'Xiu^  aot  KtJ^ii ,  ,e  fxri  ircu  ^oh  tSto| 
hpc  est,  Propitius  sis  iihi  Domine,  lion  eril  tibi  hoc.'* 
'  +  S.  Epiph.  Haer.  xxx.  p.  137.  c.  127.  «. 

adversarial 
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adversaries  to  determine.  But  whatever  benefit  may  arf^  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Nazarenes>  of  which  we  do  not  stand  iu 
much  need^  we  beg  leave  to  claim  in  our  own  behalf;  as  they 
not  only  received  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamen(> 
but  retained  St.  Matthew  entire,  and  possessed  his  Gospel  in  the 
original  Hebrew  *,  A  doubt,  has>  we  admit>  been  expressed -bf 
Epiphanius,  whether  they  retained  the  genealogy  *}' ;  and  the  wij% 
and  learned  Mr.  J.  Jones^  whose  qualifications  we  have  just  s^t 
forth,  has  consequently  divined^  in  tlie  depth  of  his  peoetratioo, 
that  Epiphanius  could  not  have  seen  their  copies  c^  the  £vange- 
list,  and  that  he  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  no  attention ;{:.  We,  wliose 
penetration  does  not  pierce  so  very  deep,  would  merely  conjec- 
ture, that  he  had  not  seen  the  genealogy  ;  the  copy,  which  fell  into 
his  hands,  having  possibly  lost  one  or  two  pages  at  the  beginniug : 
or,  as  we  are  rather  inclined  to  believe,  the  sources  from  whence 
he  drew  his  information,  not  having  been  accessible,  when  this 
particular  point  became,  at  a  subsequent  period,  an  object  of 
accurate  enquiry  ^.  Allowing  due  credil  to  his  testimony,  we  con- 
sequently assert,  that  upon  no  good  evidence  can  it  be  believed, 
that  the  disputed  chapters  were  wanting  in  the  copie3  of  the 
Hebrew  Christians,  while  we  admit  they  were  suppressed  in  those 
of  the  Judaiijing  Heretics. 


*  Id.  Haer.  xxix.  p.  122.  c.  xi^*"^^^  ^*  ^'r<»*   [<>*'  Na^Ar^K»]  i 

fiovoy  NfiO(  Ai^^x)),  ciX^a  t^  HuXaiaf  x»d«VE^  x«i  ot  ii^aTQt,  Id.  ibid.  p. 
124.  d.  sxj'^o'i  ^t  TO  xetrit  MaTS«roi>  'KvafytMot  9rA)}^fr«Iov  £0^'iV».  irx^' 
cvrtK  ya^  aetfui  T^ro,  nu^tii  l|  a^x^^  vy^et^V  £^^»ixffM»  y^tffCfco^M,  et» 

f  Id    ibid.  p.  I24«  d.   ^*   oi^a  ^e,  fi  kuI    rdi  yina^oyia^   tciq  dv» 

*  i  Seq.  to  Eccl.  Research,  P.  I.  ch.  x  p.  179. 

§  As  the  Cerinthians  had  tainted  the  Nazarenes  who  settled 
at  Pella  and  Cochabis  (Epiph.  ibid«  p.  123.  a.) ;  and  had  mutilated 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  (Id.  ibid.  p.  113.  b.  110.} ;  St    Epiphanius 
might  have  well  indulged  a  doubt,  whether  these  sectaries  had 
not  corrupted  their  copies  of  the  Evangelist.     This  he  however 
States,  merely  as  matter  of  surmise ;  while  he  is  explicit  in  assert' 
ingy  that  the  Nazarenes  retained  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  entire ;  such 
having  been  the  possitive  information  he  had  collected  respecting 
them.     The  very  utmost,  of  course,  which  can  be  collected  from 
his  uncertainity  of  opinion,  is,  that  he  consiclered  the  general  in- 
formation which  lie  had  collected,  respecting  those  sectaries,  not 
sufficiently  explicit ;  on  a  point  which  admitted  of  some  doubt, 
though  he  had.no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  it  was  well  or  if] 
founded. 

But 
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But  it  is  further  insinuated^  that  those  chapters  are  defective 
in  the  internal  evidence ; 

"  If  it  be  true,  as  St.  Luke  seems  to  relate,  that  our  Saviour  had 
completed  his  thirtieth  year  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  he  must  have  been  bom  two  years  at  least  after  the  death 
of  Herod-''     P.ix. 

As  the  periods  of  Herod's  death,  and  Tiberius's  accession  art 
determinable  by  an  eclipse ;  the  former  having  taken  place  near 
Marcli  13,  An.  Jul.  Per.  47 10  *,  and  the  latter  near  Sept.  27. 
An.  Jul.  Per.  47^27 1 5  5n  the  fifteenth  year  after  the  latter  period, 
our  Lord,  if  born  at  the  former  period,  must  have  been  thirty^ 
two  years  old  ;  which  is  the  assumption  on  which  the  objector 
founds  his  exception,  St.  Luke  having  made  him  thirty,  at 
that  period.  But  Tiberius  was  admitted  to  a  participation 
of  power,  two  years  previous  to  the  time  of  his  acces* 
sion  to  the  throne  ^ ;  and  from  the  former  time  it  is  that  St.  Luke 
calculates  his  age.  (l)He  speaks  expressly  of '^  the  fifteenth 
year  T?y  iJeptov/a^,  of  the  governmetit  of  Tiberius  § ;"  (2)  he  fixet 
the  meaning  of  the  term  which  he  thus  uses  by  applying  it^  in 
the  same  sentence,  to  Pontius  Pilate,  who  had  not  attained  to 
supreme  power  jj ;  and  (3)  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, would  have  been  properly  expressed  by  h  %rsi  vsvlexanie," 


v"Hli   mt 


♦  Conf.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  XVII.  cap.  vi.  §  4.  p.  845.  Petar. 
"de  Doct.  Temp.  Lib.  XL  cap.  i.  p.  292.  a.  ed.  Far.  1627.  Haleg 
Anal,  of  Ant.  Chron.  Vol.  I.  p;  190. 

f  Conf.  Tacit.  Annal.  Lib.  I.  cap.  ^xviii.  Tom.  I.  p.  42.  ed» 
Gronov.  1721.    Petav.  Ibid.  cap.  vi.  p.  299.  c.     Hales,  Ibid. 

J  Suet,  in  Tiber,  capp.  xx.  xxi.  p.  353.  ed.  1656.   Tacit.  AnnaL 
Lib.  I.  cap.  iii.  p.  6.     Vel.  Paterc.  Lib.  II.  cap.  cxxi.  p.  130.  ed. 
Ox.  1711.  Dio.  Hist.  Lib.  LV.  cap.  vi.  p.  776,  s. 
•    §  Arist.  de  Mund.  k«$oA»  otti^  h  i>v}\  xuffs^wrn^,  1^  ^^2  ^  Kopi^ 

This  passage  and  the  testimony  of  Paterculus  shed  mutual  light  on 
each  other.  *^  Eadem  et  virtus  et  fortuna  subsequenti  tempore  Ia* 
gressa  animum  itnperatoris  Tiberii  fuit,  quae  initio  fuerat— et  Senatut 
Populusque  Rom.  (postulante  patre  ejus)  ut  aquum  ei  jus  in  omni" 
bus  provineiis  exercitibusque  essety  qtutm  erat  ipsi,  decreto  complex^ 
us  esset/'  &c. 

II  Luc.  iii.  1.  U  tru  l\  •retyrtaa^hitarti  rins  ^yg/w,oviay  Ttfftoitf 
T(Pi^huUi  'HfwJw  «.T.I.     Conf.  Matt,  xxvii.  23,  24, 


xiroj 
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x%ru  T»j?  auTcxp«TOf  i«c  Ti/Ssgjd  ♦.  As  the  difference  of  two  yearf 
is  thus  easily  accounted  for,  by  making  allowance  for  the  double 
commencement  of  Tiberius's  reign  f ;  the  whole  force  of  tht 
objectors'  remark  consequently  evaporates  in  exposing  tbeir  want 
of  learning,  to  perceive  the  meaning  of  iiepiov/a. 

After  we  are  told,  though  with  what  rational  object  we  pretend 
not  to  divine,  that, 

'*  No  allusion  is  made  to  the  extraordinary  events  narrated 
in  these  chapters,   in    any   subsequent    passage   of   the  sacred 

writings.'* 

We  are  next  informed,  with  a  due  contempt  for  the  authoritj 
of  St.  Luke  (ii.  4 — 7.)  and  St.  John  (vii.  42.)  as  well  as  of  St. 
Matt.  (ii.  3—8.)  that 

**  TiT  Jesus  had  been  bom  as  is  here  stated,  his  p^'oper  name,  ac 
cording  to  the  invariable  custom  of  the  Jews,  would  h&ve  been 
Jesus  of  Bethlehem^  not  Jesus  of  Nazareth*  His  disciples  at  least 
would  always  have  designated  him  by  a  name  which  bore  testimony 
to  the  supposed  fulfilment  of  a  remarkable  prophecy  in  his  person 
as  the  Messiah.  Yet  to  the  last  moment  of  their  history  they  call 
him  by  no  other  name  than  that  which  seemed  to  give  the  lie  t9 
such  prediction.  Even  at  the  interview  of  our  Lord  with  St.  Paul, 
he  denominates  himself  Jesus  of  Nazareth.'*     P.  ix. 

As  our  opponents  are  never  more  amusing  than  when  they 
undertake  to  settle  some  point  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  do 


-►' 


*  As  accuracy  was  the  object  of  St.  Luke  iii.  1.  who  dU^ 
tinguishes  the  Emperor,  Procurator,  Tetrarchs,  and  High  Priests, 
under  whom  Christ's  ministry  commenced ;  no  force  is  done  to  his 
words  by  taking  them  in  the  strictness  of  ike  letter.  Had  it  been 
his  object  to  date  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  from  its  latest  epoch,  he 
might  have  marked  ity  by  several  terms ;  as  fAOfc^p^ia,  avra^yjM ;  Yid. 
Chron.  Pasch.  uti  inf.  n.  f.:  but  the  proper  term  would  have 
been  avToxf «T6fi»a.  Dio.  Hist.  Rom.  Lib.  LXVII.  cap.  xii.  p.  1 1 10. 59L 

^Us  ufxi  v^^^i^m.    Vid.  Joseph,  ap.  Steph.  Thesaur.  Tom.  IL 
p.  411. 

+  Pagi,  Crit.  Hist.  Chron.  in  Annal.  Baron,  ad.  An  Chr.  29. 
p.  12.  afler  Archbishop  Ussher,  and  Langius  de  Ann.  Christ.  P.  II. 
cap.  xiv.  p.  324.  ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  1649.  have  shown,  that  this  double 
method  of  calculating  the  years  of  a  prince  ;  from  his  first  admis- 
sion to  power,  and  subsequent  accession  to  the  throne,  was  usual  m 
sacred  and  profane  history..  Thus  the  Alexandrine  Chronicle  dates 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  from  two  epochs ;  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  209.  c. 
ed.  Ducang.  reffaa^axofS  t??  Avfdra  Kato-a^o?  /SadiXeiar,    ifvt  eixo$^ 

7  it 
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H  in  their  usual  tone  of  modest  assertion  ;  we  shall  merely  refer, 
in  illustration  of  this  dictum  to  the  case  of  Maimanides  * ;-  of 
whom  the  Jews  declare^  ^'  Frooi  Moses  to  Moses  [ben  Maimon] 
none  was  like  unto  Moses.^  But  as  we  are  amused  with  t.i« 
modesty  of  the  assumption ;  we  are  charmed  with  its  wisdom. 
The  use  of  proper  appelhtivesis^we  believe,  to  distinguish  persons; 
in  bestowing  which  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  vulgar  accep* 
tance  of  language ;  and  some  controversy^  it  is  notorious,  has 
arisen  with  respect  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah :  how  far  the 
Apostles  would  have  contributed  to  settle  these  controversies, 
and  identify  the  person  of  their  Lord,  by  terming  him  Jesus  of 
Bethlehem,  while  he  was  generally  known  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
our  wise  opponents  are  no  doubt  prepared  to  inform  us,  who 
are  anxious  to  be  instructed, on  this  subject. 

Having  thus  destroyed  the  credit  of  the  opening  chapters 
of  St.  Matthew,  the  credit  of  the  concluding  verses  of  the  same 
Evangelist  is  dispatched  with  equal  facility. 

•'  Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,"  &c.  Matt.  xxvUK 
19.  '*  This  part  of  the  precept  there  is  abundant  reason  to  belieirt 
was  not  uttered  by  its  supposed  author.  If  the  Apostles  had  been 
instructed  by  their  master  to  baptize  in  this  fashion — ^they  could 
Bot  have  baptized  ''  in  his  name"  only.  And  in  no  other  does  it 
appear  did  they  ever  baptize.  See  Acts  ii.  38.  viii.  12.  16.  x.  48. 
xix.  5.    Gal.iii.  27."    P.  x. 

That  he  who  is  said.  Acts  li.  S3,  viii.  16.  x.  48.  to  be  ''  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Lord/'  or  ^'  of  the  Lord  Jestis,"  is  said 
1,0  be  ^'  baptized  in  his  name  only^  is,  we  cannot  deny,  very 
effectually  proved,  by  the  dexterous  insertion  of  this  little  exple- 
tive onlvy  which  converts  an  elliptical  into  an  exciubive  asser* 
tion.  To  do  justice,  however,  to  the  inference  thus  logically 
deduced  from  the  sacred  text,  we  shall  exhibit  the  context  of 
Acts  xix.  5i  as  deciding  the  controversy. — **  And  finding  certain 
disciples,  he  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
since  ye  believed  i  And  they  said  unto  him.  We  have  not  so 
much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.  And  he  said 
unto  them,  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized  ?  And  they  said^ 
Unto  John's  baptism."  According  to  our  dialectics,  there  is 
neither  pertinence  nor  coherency  in  the  reply  of  the  Apostle, 


T 


♦  Buxtorf.  de  Abbrev.  Hebraeor.  p.  186.  v.  sao^i  ed.  Basil. 
1640.  **  R.  Mosche  filius  Majemoni,  abbreviate  Rambam  dictus. 
f  atria  Juit  CordiCbensiSj  sed  in  Mgypio  edticatus^  et  studiis  conse* 
«ratus,  et  inde  vocatus  Moses  ^gyptii^J^ 

For 
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unless  on  the  supposition,  that  baptism  *'  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"  hud  been  generally,  if  not  universally,  practiced. 
For,  to  us  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  alternative,  between  ad- 
mitting the  text  with  the  following  explanatory  phrase,  and  re« 
ducing  the  passage  to  palpable  nonsense ;  ''  unto  what  then 
[but  the  Holy  Ghost]  have  ye  .been  baptized  f*  As  of  couras^ 
baptism  ^'  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  Acts  xix.  5,  does 
not  exclude  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Ibid.  3  : 
it  cannot  exclude  it  in  any  of  the  adduced  passages.  Such  con- 
sequently is  ^^  the  abundant  reason  which  there  is  to  believe, 
that  Matt,  xxviii.  IQ.  was  not  uttered  by  its  supposed  au* 
Iborr 

The  ingenuity  by  which  the  forecited  passages  of  St.  Matthew 
are  proscribed,  renders  any  vindication  of  Acts  xx.  £8.  1  Tim. 
iii.  16.  1  John  v.  7>  which  are  next  impugned,  perfectly  nuga- 
tory. If  the  forkner  passages  be  not  genuine,  the  entire  body  of 
evidence  by  which  the  latter  are  proved  spurious,  must  be  cor- 
rupt ;  and  consequently  not  entitled  to  the  least  degree  of  atten- 
tion. And  yet,  say  the  modest  impugners  of  Matt.  i.  19.  xxviii. 
)9, 8u;. 

^  Griesbach,  (the  first  of  biblical  scholars,  and  a  Tri-uni-tarian) 
Concludes  a  long  disquisition  in  condemnation  of  it  [1  John  v.  ?.] 
,to  this  effect : — *  The  whole  text  of  the  New  Testament  must  b€ 
abandoned  as  doubtful^  if  we  are  to  consider  this  genuine.*^ 
#r*  XI* 

May  we  now  ask  those  equally  consistent  and  ingenious  rea- 
soners^  if  Malt,  xxviii,  IQ.  be  *'  of  doubtful  authority,*'  by  what 
mode  of  proof  can  the  authority  of  any  text  be  impugned  or  de- 
fended ? 

We  have  thus  endeavoured,  at  the  expence  of  some  patience,  tm^ 
do  justice  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  authors'  objections,  to  the  re- 
ceived text  or  Authorised  Version.  Before  we  take  a  final  leave 
of  ^'  the  Introduction"  we  would  willingly  acquit  ourselves  of 
every  obligation  to  them,  on  the  score  of  information  as  well  as  in- 
genuity :  the  example  which  it  affords  of  the  force  of  conjecture, 
when  opposed  to  authority,  having  large  claims  on  our  admi- 
ration and  gratitude. 

In  exonerating  ourselves  from  this  obligation,  we  observe,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  opening  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  are  not 
oiily  found  in  every  Manuscript  and  Version  which  has  been 
discovered,  in  whatever  region  or  language  they  may  have  been 
published  ;  but  of  the  extraordinary  facts  recorded  in  these  ebap* 
ters;  explicit  mention  is  made  by  the  Christian  Fathers;  from  thtf 

earliest 


J 
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tarliest  period*.  The  very  Jewsf,  Heathens  J,  and  Heretics  l^hav^ 
admitted  the  authenticity  of  those  parts  of  the  Sacred  Records^ 
while  they  have  impugned  the  truth  of  the  facts^  which  rest  on 
their  authority.     And  with  respect  to  the  particular  incidents^  to 
which  the  objectors  except ;  the  date  of  our  Lord's  nativity,  or  of 
the  first  inrolment  of  Judea  under  Quirinus,  was  an  epoch  deter* 
minable  from  the  public  records  of  the  Romans ;  to  which  the 
primitive  Christians  absolutely  appealed  in  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  their  accounts  ||.     With  respect  also  to  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  which  is  now  called  in  question  by  those  who  affect  to 
receive  him  as  the  Messiah  ;  the  expectation  of  the  Jews  had  not 
only  been  turned  to  Bethlehem,  from  the  earliest  period  ^,  hut  the 
very  cave  in  which  our  Lord  was  laid,  was  shewn  near  that  vil* 
lage ;  and  sought  as  an  object  of  sacred  attention,  by  those  who 
visited  the  Holy  Land  in  pilgrimage^*,  for  some  centuries  after 
his  birth.     Such  is  the  weight  of  evidence  which  we  are  to  carry 
along  with  us,  in  appreciating  those  invincible  objections,  in 
which  the  credit  of  the  disputed  passages  is  now  overthrown,  by 
the  force  of  conjecture  and  assertion. 

In  proceeding  to  estimate  the  objections  specifically  urged  to 
THE  LITURGY,  itis  to  be  observcd,  that  the  first  place  is  assigned 
to  the  vindication  of  a  blunder  of  Mr.  R.  Aspland^s.  In  reply- 
ing  to  some  remarks  of  that  gentleman,  which  he  was  pleased  to 
consider  *'  criticisms,"  we  gave  it  as  our  opinion  that  his  know* 
ledge  of  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament,  did  not  ex- 
tend to  an  acquaintance  with  the  force  of  the  preposition  iv.  Mere 
we  would  have  willingly  pei-niitted  a  subject  to  rest,  which  is  as 
offensive  to  us  as  it  is  disgraceful  to  him.  But  his  own  folly  or 
the  folly  of  some  of  his  besotted  admirers,  has  now  put  us  upon 


♦  S.  Ignat,  ad  Eph.  cap.  xix,  p.  16.  Just.  Mart.  Dial.. cum 
Tryph.  p.  303.  d.  S.  Iren.  adv.  Hser.  Lib.  III.  cap.  ix.  §.  2.  p.  184f. 
2.   lert.  adv.  Jud.  p.  192.  c.  d.  193.  a. 

t  Cod.  Schabb.  fol.  104.  2.  Beth.  Jacob,  fol.  127.  1.  Conf. 
Buxt.  Lex.  Talm.  p.  1460.  v.  ntDD. 

I  Cels.  ap.  Orig.  contr.  Cels.  Lib.  V.  cap.  Iviii.  p.  622.  e. 

§  Valentin.  Vid.  Tert.  Praescr.  cap.  xxxviii.  p.  216.  b. 


IT  Job.  vii.  42.  Chald.  Parapr.  in  Mic.  v.  2.  R.  Salomon. 
ll.  Dav.  Kimclii,  ap.  Pears,  on  Creed.  Vol.  11.  p.  97- 

••  Orig.  contr.  Cels.  Lib.  I.  cap.  li.  p.  867.  b.  Euseh.  Dem« 
fvang.  Lib.  VIL  cap.  ii.  p.  34L  d.  342.  c. 

Q  q  tht 
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the  proof  of  what  we  then  merely  affirmed.  After  due  limi 
taken  to  consider  the  force  of  that  word^  and  our  objection,  it 
IS  observed,  in  reference  to  the  phrase  ^^  for  hb  sake"  in  tbe  Ge- 
neral Confession^  which  is  selected  as  the  iirst  object  of  aniimd- 
ver&ion : —  ^ 

**  For  the  sake.'  This  part  of  the  petition  is  founded  on  a  fd- 
pahle  mistranslation  of  Eph.  iv.  32.  in  our  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible.  In  the  Greek  text  the  expression  is  *  God  in  Christ.*  God 
forgiveth  sin  freely,  of  his  mere  free  grace  and  love,  for  no  sake  ba: 
his  own."     P.  3- 

A  reply  to  this  learned  objection  need  not  be  sought  from  aoj 
great  depth.  ^'  hi"  interprets  Dr.  Johnson,  '  li'for  the  sake' 
and  again,  *^sake"  according  to  the  same  authority  "^  I.  final 
cau«e  ;    end ;    purpose^   &c."      '^  *Ev"    interprets     G.    Pasor, 

"  propter^  ex  Hebraismo,  Matt  vi.  7.  ^^  rri  7ro\v\oyt^^  pro<f*- 
T>iv  'noKvXoyiuv^  in  mulliloquio,  hoc  est,  propter  niuUiloquiuDi. 

Jiph.  iv.  I.  ^i(f[jiiof  iif  Kvqicf,  pro  i^o^  tov  KiJ^iov,  vinctus  propt(J 
.Dominum  *."  Those  different  phrases^  "in  their  much  speakiog," 
and  "  bound  in  the  Lord  "  are  hej'e  taken  as  synonymous  witi 
**Jor  (he  sake  o/' their  much  speaking,"  and  "  boundybr  thesak 
of  the  Lord."  The  latter  phrase  h  Kf§/a;.  Eph.  iv.  1.  coiner 
pretty  near  £y  X^iyiJ.  Ibid.  32 :  being  found  in  the  same  chapter ;\i 
will  abundaiul}  demonstrate,  that  in  the  doubts  which  we  formerl; 
expressed  of  Mr.  K.  Aspland's  knowing  any  thing  vi*bai;ever of 
Greek,  we  were  not  u holly  mistaken.  But  the  manner  io 
uhith  the  repeaters  of  his  objection  have  contrived  to  express 
themselves,  warrants  us  in  passing  a  higher  commendation  ou 
their  learning,  as  it  justifies  us  in  suspecting,  that  their  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  the  English  word  *^  sake"  was  not  greater  than 
that  of  the  Greek  preposition  ev  :  the  leadf  r  who  reviews  ik 
objection  will  probably  see  good  reason  to  concur  in  the  same 
opinion. 

From  the  General  Confession  a  trarwsilion  is  made  to  the  Lord's 
Prayer  ;  in  commenting  upon  which  it  is  apparently  insi»uate<i 
that  we  address  the  Divine  Being,  in  our  prayers,  under  a 
different  title,  than  that  of  God  the  Father.  .To  this  objection  it 
C'iUnK^t  be  thoirght  necessary,  tl.at  we  should  condescend  to  make 
any  reply.  I'he  phrase  '*  Our  Father*'  is  however  made  intro' 
ductory  to  the  following  profound  observation,  on  the  filiation 
of  Christ. 


♦  Pasor.  Lex.  Nov.  Test.  p.  284,  I. 
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*•  N.  B.  Let  it  be  observed)  that  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mourtt 
(one  of  the  earliest  discourses)  our  Saviour  speaks  of  God  as  stand- 
ing in  that  relation  [of  Father],  to  us^  nearly  twenty  timesy  before 
he  speaks  of  his  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  himself — After  his 
resurrection,  how  emphatically  does  he  state  it^  ^  my  Father,  and 
your  Father,  my  God  ^Xidtyour  God.'  "  P,  4?. 

From  this  numerical  argument  we  must  either  collect  the  fol- 
lowing meaning,  or  no  meaning  wbucever ;  that  God  is  nearly 
twenty  times  as  much  our  Father,  as  the  Father  of  Christ.  And 
with  respect  to  the  expression,  "  wy  Father  and^o//r  Father/' 
which  we  are  told, marks  emphasis^  we  are  assured,  on  the  authority 
of  a  Greek,  that  it  marked  opposition  and  distinction  *.  This  ob- 
servation may  be  of  course  added  to  those  which  prove  the  qua-« 
lifications  of  Mr.  Jones  and  his  associates  to  improve  on  our 
Authorized  Version. 

As  the  preceding  observation  illustrates  our  authors*  ingenuity 
and  knowledge  of  Greek ;  the  subsequent  will  evince  their  ac« 
quaintance  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 

"  These  Doxologies  [Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son, 
&c.]  as  they  are  termed,  are  a  Popish  Invention,  A  Protestantr 
a.  e.  a  scriptural  Christian  may  well  be  excused,"  &c.     P.  4« 

Yet  this  Popish  invention  unquestionably  originated  in  tlie 
JEastern  Church.  A  learned  person  who  has  inquired  into  this 
subject,  with  the  greatest  care  and  curiosity,  has  pronounced^ 
that  the  custom  of  closing  each  Psalm  with  the  doxology  pre- 
vailed in  the  East  from  the  primitive  ages  f.  And  such  is  the  fe- 
licity which  attends  the  Unitarians  in  all  their  conjectures,  that 
in  the  Western  Church,  where  the  custom  was  unquestionably 
late,  it  was  adopted,  after  the  practice  of  the  Eastern  Churches  J, 
as  it  is  believed  by  Pope  Damasus,  at  the  recommendation  of  St. 
Jerome  §.    Of  all  the  Western  Churches,  it  was  exclusively  used 


i'MAMateMWiMri 


•  S.  Cyril.  Catech.  vii.  §  iv.  p.  106. 1-  2,  ed.  Oxon.  1703.     Ow« 

*9rp?  ro¥  UoTifa  (/.Hy    oV«g   mv  xara,  ^va-t»'  fJV'  iwa/ayw*  *  kmI  Uartfot 
vf^Zf  o9rf^  it  xam  Ssaiy.  Conf.  S.  Chrysost.  in  loc. 

f  Thomassin.  de  Eccl.  Discipl.  P.  I.  Lib.  II.  cap.  Ixxi. 
Tom.  I.  p.  4t55.  It  accordingly  occurs  in  S.  James's,  S.  Basil'tf 
and  S.  Chrysostom^s  Liturgy ;  Vid.  Liturg.  SS.  Patr.  pp.  84  44j#  75, 
ed.  Par.  156a 

J  Mabill.  de  Liturg.  Gallic,  disquis.  de  Curs.  Gallic.  $.  32, 
p.  405.  ed.  Par.  1685. 

§  Sigeb.  Chronogr.  ad  Ani  382.  Int.  Scriptt.  Ber.  Ger« 
mannt  Tom.  I.  p.  403.  ed.  Francf.  1613. 

Q  q  ^  in 
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in  the  Gailican^  down  to  a  bte  period ;  the  Cooacil  of  Marbonne 
having  decreed  that  ''  Glory  be  to  the  Father/'  &c.  shottld  be 
sung  at  the  end  of  each  Psiklra  *.  Can  it  be  now  matter  of  sur* 
prize  that  they  who  decide.thus  presumptuously^  upon  subjects  oq 
which  they  possess  not  the  smallest  information,  dbouid  find  so 
much  to  object  to^  in  the  Established  Religion  i 

From  the  Doxologies  we  proceed  to  the  Apostles*  Creed. 

*'  This  Creed  was  not  written  by  the  Apostles,  whose  name  it  bears. 
And  as  we  have  an  opportunity  of  repeating,  when  we  plepse,  their 
own  genuine  Creed  out  of  the  Scripture,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
fasten  on  them,  or  on  ourselves,  any  other.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
remark,  that  in  Christian  Churches  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  the 
first  article  stood,  I  believe  in  One  God*  (See  Pearson*)"  P.  & 

We  have  here  another  decision,  delivered  as  usual^  ex  tripoit* 
Yet  peremptory  as  this  dictum  is^  we  venture  to  call  it  in  que.s« 
tion.  Erasmus^  we  are  fully  aware,  impeached  the  authenticitj 
of  this  creed ;  and  Vossius  attacked  it,  in  an  express  dissertation  f. 
Their  arguments,  however,  seem  not  to  have  made  much  impres* 
sion  upon  the  admirable  Primate  Usher ;  and  we  ootnceive  they 
may  be  disposed  of,  without  much  trouble  to  the  undertaker. 
We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  the  many  improbabilities 
which  have  been  recounted  respecting  it ;  that  it  is  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  the  twelve  Apostles,  or  was  originally  committed  to  writ- 
ing t*  ^^^  ^^  believe  it  not  impossible  to  prove,  as  St.  Jerome 
seems  to  have  believed  ^,  that  it  was  dictated  by  some  of  those 
immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord,  and  was  thence  traditionallj 
lianded  down,  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 

The  first  argument  which  may  be  urged  in  support  of  tbii 
creed,  is  deducible  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  re- 
ceived, in  those  Churches;  either  in  its  present  form,,  or  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  explanatory  phrases  directed  against  sub* 
sequent  heresies ;  the  impression,  at  the  same  time,  prevailing 
that  it  had  been  traditionally  delivered  by  the  Apostles.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  Ruffinus,  in  the  West,  who  wrote  expressly 

»  Mabill.  ubisupr.  §.  56.  p.  423. 

f  Erasm.  Praef.  in  Paraphr.  Matt.  Voss.  Dissert,  de  trOlf 
9ymbb.  Amst.  1662. 

•j^  Vid.  Voss.  uti  supr.  Dissert.  I.  ).  x.  p.  8. 

§  S.  Hier.  ad  Pam.  £p.  lxi.  cap.  ix.  Toni.  IL  p.  219* 
^  In  Symbolo  fidei  et  spei  nostrse,  quod  ab  Apostolis  tradi^um,  non 
scrihitur  in  charta  et  atramento^  sed  in  tabulis  cordia  carnaVbu^ 
post  conf(^ionem  Trin^tatis,  et  unitatem  Ecclesise,  omne  Chn^ 
liani  dogmatis  sacramentom  cacnb  resurrectioae  iaclisdttur."  Cob£ 
inf.  p.  585.  D<* 
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this  snlgject ;  and  the  same  concltision  may  be  gathered  from 
£Iusebius  in  the  East^  who  possessed  every  means  of  investigating 
the  tradition  *,  It  seems  not  easy  to  account  for  its  being  thus 
generally  received,  but  on  the  supposition^  that  it  was  authorized 
by  the  Apostles. 

The  same  sitpposition  recmtes  tbs  strongest  confirmation  from 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  creed ;  and  from  the  esiternal  testis 
mony  by  which  it  is  supported.  Every  article  of  this  creed  is 
4Jirected  against  some  error  of  those  heresies  which  arose  before 
the  close  of  the  Apostles'  ministry.  And  every  fundamental  error 
of  those  heresies  finds  its  express  contradiction,  in  this  short  for- 
mulary. As  this  assumption  is  not  verified,  in  this  Creed  and  the 
state  of  opinion  at  any  subsequent  period ;  and  as  every  addition 
made  to  it  mast  be  referred  to  subsequent  heresies  f ;  it  seems  im^ 
possible  to  account  for  these  facts  on  any  principle^  but  that  which 
presupposes,  that  this  creed,  though  subsequently  accomodated  to 
later  hermeSfW^s  compiled  in  the  apostolical  age,  and  of  conse* 
^uence  composed  by  the  Apostles. 

We  are  not  destitune  of  external  ^idence,  even  in  the  inspired 
writers,  in  referring  this  creed  to  this  primitive  period.  Bishop 
Sherlock  has  ingeniously  concluded,  from  the  appeal  to  the  au<- 
thority  of  the  Apostles,  in  St,  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  who  were  them* 
selves  of  apostolical  rank,  that  some  '^  Form  of  sound  words,"  com- 
posed by  the  Apostles  and  directed  against  those  heresies,  must 


♦  Ruffin.  in  S3m(ib.  f.  1.  p.  17:  int.  Opusc.  subnex.  Cypr.  ed. 
Oxon.  "  Iccirco,  denique  hsec  non  scribi  chartulis  atque  membra- 
ciis,  sed  iretineri  cordibus  [Apostoli]  tradiderunt,  ut  certum  esset^ 
neminem  haec  ex  lectione,  quae  interdum  pervenire  ad  infideleftsolet^ 
sed  ex  Apostolorum  traditione  didicisse  sufficeretJ'*   Euseb.  ap.  Socr. 

Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  I.  cap.  viii.  p.  23.  !•  8.  xadtf;  n-a^iXa0ofAi»  va^i 
maw  nr^o  nfxuv  VKhanoTcuv  x.r.i  Ibid.  1.  29.  xal^uq  xat  Ki/ptof  iy^at  avo* 
^iTO^v  iU  TO  xv^vfiAet  Ttf(  bolvtU  fJM^Tireiq  k.t.I . 

f  This  assertion  may  be  easily  illustrated  from  Ruffinus  in 
Symb.  ^.  4.  p.  14.  ^*  Orientis  Ecclesiae  omnes  ita  tradunt, "  Credo 
in  unum  Deum  Patrem  Omnipotentem  :'^  et  rursum  in  sequenti  ser- 
mone,  ubi  nos  dicimus,  **  Et  in  Jesum  Christum,  unicuoa  Filium 
ejus,  Dominum  nostrum ;"  illi  tradunt,  ^*  Et  in  unum  Dominum 
nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  Filium  ejus."  Here  in  consequence  of 
the  notion,  which  prevailed  in  the  East,  relative  to  the  existence  of 
/wo  Gods^  vid.  supr.  p.  572.  n.  f.  BXidi  o^  separate  persons  in  Jesus 
Christ,  vid.  S.  Iren.  Lib.  I.  cap.  xi.  p.  188:  the  term  "  unum" 
was  inserted  before  "  Deum,"  and  *'  Dominum  nostrum''  in  the 
Oriental  Creeds  ;  though  omitted  in  the  original  Creed,  which  was 
^disseminated  in  the  West  and  other  regions,  where  those  notions 
were  not  prevalent, 

have 
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have  prevailed  in  the  first  age ;  and  he  justifies  his  opinion  by  iLe 
language  of  tiKwe  inspired  writers,  who  plainly  distinguish  bc- 
tueen  these  traditionary  fornis^  and  the  general  doctrines  of  the 
Go8j;f  1  *,  As  it  is  utterly  inconceivable,  that  these  forms  of  doc- 
trine bliould  have  wholly  disappeared,  and  a  form,  like  the  apos- 
tohcal  creed,  have  succeeded  in  their  place,  answering  in  every 
respect  to  the  description  given  of  them  :  we  therefore  conclude, 
that  '^  the  traditionary  faith,''  to  which  there  is  a  plain  reference 
in  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Jude,  must  be  the  Creed  of  the 
Apostles.  In  this  consideration  a  leading  objection  of  Vossius, 
deduced  from  the  silence  of  the  inspired  writers  *f*,  is  at  once  over- 
turned ;  as  this  Creed  was  directed  against  the  heresies^  which 
arose  at  the  close  of  the  Apostles'  ministry,  it  could  not  have  been 
inentiuned  in  any  part  of  their  writings,  but  some  of  the  later 
Epistles. 

The  chain  of  tradition,  in  favour  of  this  Creed,  may  be  easilj 
extended  below  this  period,  to  the  fourth  century,  when  tlie  do- 
cuments respecting  it  are  full  and  explicit.  Whatever  scepticism 
is  indulged  respecting  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  it  is  on  all 
eideiyadit.itted,  that  they  preserve  the  traditions,  which  prevailed 
in  the  Church,  from  the  earliest  ages.  They,  however,  contaiui 
not  oiiiv  an  acc(mnt  of  the  Apostles  having  opposed  those 
early  heresies  '\,  \  but  ascribe  a  formidary  lo  them  which  \s  merclj 
the  Apostles  Creed,  interpolated  with  name  explanatory  phrases, 
directed  against  subsequent  heresies  5}.  A  further  objection  of 
V  osbius,  deduced  from  the  silence  of  the  primitive  fathers  11,  thus 
.easily  finds  its  answer.  It  coyld  not 'have  been  necessary  to  re- 
peat a  Creed  w^ich,  previously  to  its  being  superseded  by  a  fuller 
exposition  of  the  faith  compiled  tby  the  fiist  General  Council  as^ 
fiembled  at  Iv'  ice,  every  one  committed  to  memory.  Previouslj 
to  that  period,  when  Chri^tiauity  becanje  the  established  reli<»ion^ 
it  was  a  matter  of  religious  scrupie  with  Christians,  to  preserve 
tlieir  Creed,  undivuiged  to  the.  Pagans  ^.  fn  tl^e  fourth  cenlurT 
those  obstacles  to  its  pro pfi nidation  were  removed,  by  the  sup- 
nression  of  Heathenism  ;  in  this  century,  it  is  consequently  meu- 
jjpned,  without  reserve  or  scruple. 


*  Vid.   2  Pet.  lii.   2.  Jud.  17.     Comp.  Bp.  Sherl.    Dissert.  I. 
p.  196.  199.  subj.  to  Disc,  on  Prophec.  Lend.  174£f. 
'    f  Voss.  ubi  supr.  f .  xxv.  p.  21. 

J  Constit.  A  post.  Lib.  VI.  cap.  xiii.  p.  Si^* 

§  Ibid.  Lib.  VII.  cap.  xli.  p.  383. 

I  Voss.  ibid.  $.  xxiii.  p.  18.  §,  xxvlii.  p.  fig. 

4|[  S.  Gypil.  Hieros.  Cftt.  vi,  §.  xy.  p.  97.  1.  21.   Co^f.  Ruffin. 
|upr.  p,  ^5.  »•  *• 

'     ■  After 
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After  Ais  period  it  must  be  nugatory  to  search  after  evidence; 
in  attestation  of  its   authenticity.     The  fathers  who  mention  it 
atfter  this  time,  (among  whom  we  number  St.  Jerome,  St.  Am- 
brose, St.  Augusthie,  and  lluffinus  *,)  ascribe  it,  with  one  consent, 
to  the  Apostles  f.  Mor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  subsequent  ob- 
jections of  Vossius  which  at  all  invalidates  their  testimony.     The 
improbability  on  which  he  insists,  that  any  Church  would  invent 
a  nesv  Creed,  Irad  this  been  composed  by  the  Apostles;};,  arises 
from  Iiis  own  false  assumption,  that  such  Creeds  were  invented. 
They  invented  no  new  Creed,  while  they  preserved  it  altogether ; 
merely  adding  such  explanatory  clauses,  as  were  necessary  to  oppose 
the  growth  of  error  §.  And  any  verbal  difference,  which  is  discover- 
able in  the  substance  of  the  Apostles*  Creed  ||,  as  preserved  in  their 
larger  formularies,  is  at  once  accounted  for,  on  considering  what 
St.  Jerome  attests,  that  it  was  preserved  by  tradition. 

With  respect  to  the  final  remark,  on  the  phrase  '^  I  believe  in 
one  God,"  our  authors  exhibit  their  usual  felicity  of  conjecture. 
For  though  it  is  true,  that  this  phrase  is  found  in  the  Creed,  which 
Eusebius  produced  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  in  that  which  the 
Arians  published  at  a  subsequent  period  ^;  as  containing  the  ori- 
ginal traditionary  faith  of  the  Churches  of  Palestine  and  Alexan- 
dria :  there  is  ample  ground  to  believe  that  they  retain  the  term 
^''otie,*'  as  an  interpolation,  of  the  original.  For  (1.)  the  Roman 
Creed  wants  this  term**;  and  of  all  the  Creeds  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  world  it  only  possessed  the  reputation  of  being  unal- 
tered ff.  (2.)  The  Palestine  and  Alexandrine  Creeds  in  which  it 
occurs,  are  obviously  accommodated  to  later  heresies  '^\, ;  and  of 
course  disqualified  from  deciding  the  question.     (3.)  The  intro- 


*  S.  Hier.  ad  Pam.  Ep.  lxi.  cap.  ix.  Tom.  IL  p.  219.  S, 
Ambros.  Ep.  xlii.  J.  5.  Tom.  II.  col.  967  b.  Conf,  Ep.  xx.  §  4*. 
col.  853.  b.  S.  August.  Serm.  ex  v.  de  Tempore.  Tom,  X.  c.  8i9» 
b.  ed.  Basil.  RufEn.  in  Expos,  Symb.  $.  i.  p.  17. 

f  Genebrard.  de  l\in.  III.  p.  230,  ed.  Colon.  1560. 

X   Voss.  ibid.  §,  xxix.  p;  23. 

j  Vid.  supr.  p,  585.  n.  f. 

jl   Voss.  ibid.  §,  xxxi.  p.  24.  sqq. 

^  Vid.  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  I.  cap.  viii.  p.  23.  I.  I5„ 
Id.  ibid.  cap.  xxvi,  p.  61.  L  26.  Conf.  Theod.  H.  E.  Lib.  I,  cap. 
xii,  p.  38.     Sozom.  H.  E.  Lib.  II.  cap.  xxvii.  p.  83. 

**  Vid.  Usser.  de  Symb.  p.  12.     Lond.    1647. 

ft  Ruffin.  ubi  supr,  §.  ii.  p.  17.  "  Illud  non  importune  com- 
monendum  puto,  quod  in  djversis  ecclesiis,  aliqua  in  his  verbi* 
[Credo  in  unum  Deum  Oranipotentemj  inveniilntur  adjeda.  In 
Scclesia  tamen  urbis  Roma  hoc  non  deprehendihirjhctum.'^ 

±{  Vid.  Usser.  ubi  supr.  p.  14?,  15. 

ductioQ, 
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duction  of  the  term  is  fully  accounted  for^  by  considering  the 
prevalence  of  the  Valentinian  and  Marcionite  heresies,  against 
which  it  was  particularly  directed  *.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, will  effectually  expose  the  vanity  and  folly  of  the  objector, 
who  discovers  some  opposition  between  this  term,  and  the  doc- 
uine  of  the  orthodox. 

The  '^  observations'*  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  is  most 
humorously  denominated  a  '^  delectable  farrago  of  nonsense, 
anathema,  and  nnlibiblism,"  p.  25,  afford  nothing  which  merits 
a  reply.  We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  our  remarks,  by  consi- 
dering the  objections  urged  against  the  Litany. 

We  record  the  objections  to  the  first  petition  ;  as  they  merit 
attention,  for  the  novelty  of  the  discovery  ;  and  the  solemn  im- 
portance with  which  it  is  published. 

"  That  our  blessed  Lord  intended  to  substitute  for  the  ONE  ob- 
ject of  hi3  nation's  religious  worship  three  several  distinct  objects  o£ 
religious  worship,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  evidence  in  Scripture. 
That  hq  did  not  so  intend  is  more  obvious  and  certain  than  reason- 
ing can  makeity  from  his  conversation  with  tlie  woman  of  Samaria/' 
&c.  P.  28. 

The  observations  to  which  the  second  petition  gives  rise,  de- 
serve to  be  put  on  record,  from  tbe  knowIe(%e  which  they  ex- 
hibit of  the  Greek  langni^e. 

**  This  petition  [to  the  Son]  will  be  of  coarse  omitted  by  those 
vi^ho  think  themselves  interdicted  from  direct  prayer  to  the  Son  by 
his  own  express  command^  John  xvi.  2SJ' 

— ^and  those  persons,  we  pronounce,  will  be  precisely  as  many  as 
happen  not  to  know,  that  the  phrase  in  Greek,  John  xvi.  23. 
EfjLa  HK  s^Mffire  «56v  literally  means,''  ye  shall  interrogate  m^,  in- 
quire of  me,  nothing  ;"  this  sense  being  not  merely  determined 
by  the  proper  force  of  the  verb  b^cJIooj  f ,  but  by  the  context.  Ibid, 
ig,  SO.  We  have  here  another  attempt  at  critical  accuracy^  and 
of  course,  another  exposure  of  ignorance.  To  the  third  petition 
we  find  the  following  potent  objection. 

''  That  God  the  eternal  Omnipresent  Spirit  must  be  a  person 
distinct  from  his  Spirit — that  when  God  is  said  to  pour  out  his 
Spirit  upon   Israel—to  put  his   Spirit   upon  his  beloved,  within 


*  Yid-  supr.  p-  585.  n.  f 

/!■  I^atiibe.  Glossar.  Antiq.  p.  SQ.edr  1679.  ipofrdu.  scrutor,  in-, 
terrogo-'*     Thorn.  Magist.,  p.  75.' ed.   Franaq.    1690.    Ifwrw,  tc* 
nWxptcriy  (il2  .Titi^    Y'ld^.  Steph.  Th^aiir.  Ling.  Graec.  Tom.  I.  col, 

901.  g. 
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us,  &c*  &c*  it  is  meant  that  another  person  than  HIMSELF  is 
literally  to  come»  and  to  inspire  the  particular  object,  or  objects  of 
HIS  OWN  immediate  personal  agency — is  really ! — but  one  for- 
bearsy  from  a  respect  towards  those  who  hold  so  passing  strange  a 
conceit.'*     P.  28. 

This  objectiori  will  doubtless  go  home  to  the  mskrk^  when  it 
strikes  at  the  following  passage^  and  its  divine  Author.  John 
xiy.  9,6.  "  But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit  whom 
the  Father  zmll  send  [to  ^v£D(^as  ro  iyiov  o  vifMTfsi  o  Tlarinq]  in 
my  name^  HE  shall  teach  you  [iKsTvog  vptar  SiJa^et]  all  things/' 
&c.  We  feel  but  one  difficulty  in  this  passage  which  our  adver« 
saries,  whom  we  know  to  be  casuists,  will  probably  solve  ;  how 
ONE  PERSON,  at  the  instigation  of  a  second,  may  be  said  to 
send  himself  from  HIMSELF. 

Such  are  the  objections  to  the  Trinity,  which  Dr.  Priestley  has 
branded  as  a  Platonic  invention,  but  which  the  next  observation 
informs  us,  is  ^^  a  Popish  name ;"  and  of  consequence  to  be 
erased  *'  from  every  Protestant's  memory.**'  The  '^  mystery  of 
Incarnation,''  is,  in  conclusion,  dispatched  with  the  following 
remark : 

**  But  for  the  questionableness  of  this  adjui*ation>  [by  the  mystery 
of  thy  holy,  &c.]  See  the  Notes  on  the  Authorized  Version/* 
P.  29. 

Until  we  are  informed  where  these  *^  notes'*  may  be  found,  we 
shall  venture  to  transcribe  the  following  very  wise  observation,  by 
Mr.  Jones,  which  we  doubt  not  the  author  of  the  foregoing  re* 
ference,  had  in  view,  when  projecting  a  note  on  the  passage  before. 
us.  Sequel  to  Eccl.  Res.  p.  (^58.  '^  It  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  John,  in  this  place  [ch.  i.  14]  sets  aside  as  false  the  miracU'^ 
lorn  birth  of  Jesus,  by  saying  the  Logos  became  flesh,  and  not 
that  he  was  born  flesh  :"  and  in  a  note  we  find  added ;  '^  2^§ 
cys'ygro,  and  not  (xaq^  evevvTidis.  This  distinction  between  yiyvofMo, 
and  yBwticj  is  uniformly  preserved  by  all  writers."  For  a  proof 
of  the  justness  of  the  last  observation  we  refer  the  reader  ta 
Rom.  ix.  11.  1  John  v.  1,  18.  who  doubtles9  will  still  have  ta 
enquire,  with  ourselves,  how  the  Apostle  would  have  asserted 
''  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus,"  had  he  affirmed  what  no. 
roan  but  a  Gnostic  has  ever  denied^  that  ^*  he  was  bom  flesh." 
This,  however,  though,  an  exquisite  specimen,  as  must  be  confess- 
ed, of  tha  ingenuity  of  the  objector,  is  but,  a  sm?ilLp'>^rt  of  the 
sagacity  which  his  objection  displays  ;  in  which  he  undertakes  to 
refute  the  orthodoxby  disproving  "  a  miraculous  birth,''  while  it  is 
notorious^  that  they  maintain  a  miraculous  conception,  and  a  na-- 

tural 
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iural  birth  *.  This,  however,  is  not  the  whole,  for  (her  acm«  of 
his  ingenuity  lies  in  the  circumstance  of  his  rcfutitig  them,  by 
the  very  text  which  establishes  the  doctrine ;  '*  the  Word  was 
made  flesli,^  says  the  Apostle,  and  "  the  Word  was  God  ;"  of 
course,  God  was  made  flesli,  and  was,  of  consequence,  incarnate* 
On  dismissing  the  consideration  of  such  objectors,  and  their  ob- 
jections, who  can  avoid  reflecting  with  Boileau  ;  what  fools 
God  hath  for  his  enemies ! 

Having  thus  gone  through   the  weary  and  disgusting   task, 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  us,  by  the  author  or  authors  of 
the  production  before  us,  a  very  few  words  will  express  the  sum 
of  our  sentiments  on  its  contents.  To  enable  the  reader  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence  which  we  pronounce  ; 
we  have  only  to  inform  him,  respecting  the   expose  which  we 
have  made,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  render  it  as  plenary,  as 
it  is  faithful,  by  a  specific  statement  of  every  objection  urged  by 
them,  which  seemed   worthy  of    the  smallest    attention.     He 
may  of  course  form  a  judgment  for  himself.     So  disgraceful  is 
the  exposure  which  we  have  made  of  their  qualifications  to  sus- 
tain  the  part,  to  which  they  so  confidently  pretend ;  that  we 
could  almost  feel  pity  for  them  in  the  contemptible  light  in  which 
they  exhibit  themselves:  but  that  the  tone  of  insolent  defiance^  in 
which  they  have  provoked  a  castigaUoa,  has  shut  up  every  avenue 
to  our  compimction.     Strong  as  this  language  may  appear,  it 
convevs  but  one  half  of  our  sentiments  of  the  authors  of  a  libel 
Tihich  is  as  unjustifiable  an  it  is  daring.  Independent  of  thehostility 
which  it  manifests  to  the  established  mode  of  worship,  that  which 
tt  irontlessly  aTows  to  every  species  ot  crieed,  is  deserving  of  ne- 
mark;  as  revealing  a  little  iiaore  &f  the  tcue^ character  of  its  au- 
thors, than  in  meet  prudence,   they  deem  politic  openly  to  ao 
knowledge.    When  with  this  considei  ation  we  take  into  accoimt,' 
their  in^ious  rejection  of  the  written  word ;  their  blaspht;mouft 
nsockery  of  its  inspired  authority;   their  profane  deiision   of 
all  religious  mysteiies^-^-^that  sentence  wilt  not  be  surely  eon« 
demned  as  severe,  in  which  we  express  our  oonviotion,  that  they 
are  maDked  iofidels  whonieiely  pretend  lo  as  nittoh^fGhristiani^ 
as  will  shelter  them  in  subverting  tlie  whole ;  and  that  they:  are 
coBsequendy  deserving  of  the'  execration  of  every  friend  of  civil 
society. 


-^^ 


*'  S.  Ambrosi  ad  S^rio.  E|>«  xlii.  §«  4*  qoI*  Q&I.  a. 
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Art.  II.  Armageddon.  A  Poem  ;  in  Twelve  Booh.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Tozmisend,  B.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cam^ 
bridge.  The Jirst  Eight  Books,  pp.  314.  ll.  lis.  6d. 
Hatchard,     18 15. 

JL  HE  pleasure  derived  from  Poetry  is  increased  to  every  reader 
of  true  taste>  not  only  in  proportion  as  the  plan  of  a  Poem  may 
satisfy  his  judgment^  the  sentitneuts  excite  his  interest,  or  the 
manner  win  his  attention,  but  also  as  the  general  effect  of  the 
Ttiioie  is  to  enlarge  his  understanding  and  improve  his  heart. 

To  tbe  pages  of  Sacxed  Poetry,  therefore,  every  well-dis^ 
posed  «iind  turns  with  feelings  of  unalloyed  pleasure;  satisfied 
that  the  subject,  even  though  it  be  not  clothed  in  verse  of  the 
highest  order^  is  one  which  the  mind  can  dwell  upon  without 
fear  of  danger,  and  with  such  feelings  we  should  hope  every 
r^der  wiU  open  the  Poem  of  Armageddon.  If  he  tind  now 
and  then  parts  of  the  work  which  his  judgment  and  taste  cannot 
»pprove^  he  will  not,  Uierefore,  lay  it  aside,  but  reading  with 
delight  what  may  be  excellent,  and  with  attention  even  the  less 
striking  passages,  lie  will  proceed  with  pleasure,  because  he 
f:annot  read  without  improvement.  .The  scenes  into .  which  he 
is.  introduced — the  characters  presented  to  his  view — the  awful 
period  of  time  chosen  for  the  action  of  the  Poem-^sdl  are  caU 
culated  either  to  warn  from  evil,  or  animate  to  good. 

The  interpretations  of  the  word  chosen  for  the  title  of  this 
Poem  have  been  various,  and  few  scholars  are  agreed  as  to  its 
precise  meaning.  Those  who  have  hithei  to  treated  on  the  sub- 
ject have  referred  the  term  either  with  Grotius  and  others  to  a 
point  of  time  past,  or  with  Newton  have  applied  it  to  some  great 
event  in  future  history ;  such  as  a  tremendous  conflict  in  the  lasl 
days  between  the  Koman  Catholic  and  Protestant  armies—* 
others  have  supposed  Armageddon  to  be  the  name  of  a  place^ 
where  the  infidel  power  of  France  shall  be  utterly  broken  and 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Townsend  uses  the  word  in  one  of  these  significations. 
Indeed  be  leads  us  to  another  sphere  of  action,  and  carries  urn 
into  scenes  of  far  higher  interest :  rising  from  an  earthly  to  n 
heavenly  contest :  he  presents  to  us  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
bell,  set  in  array  against  each  other  on  a  plain,  called  Ar* 
mageddon — an  imaginary  space,  placed  between  the  abodes  of 
eternal  hpppiuesi^  on  the  one  hand^  and  of  eternal  miserjr  on  the 
oUier. 

Ott 
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On  this  scene  of  action,  previoas  to  the  battle^  are  assembled 
mankind  to  receive  their  6nal  doom.  The  quick  and  the  dead 
ar«  summoned  to  judgment.  Thus  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  scenes  more  awful  than  those  even  which  Milton's  ge- 
nius has  painted  to  our  imagination. 

How  far  Mr.  T.  has  been  successful  in  the  execution  of  this 
difficult  task  we  have  now  to  consider ;  and  if  we  appear  fastidi- 
ous in  some  of  our  remarks^  it  will  proceed  partly  from  the  real 
tatue  we  set  on  the  Poem,  and  partly  because^  from  the  youth 
#f  the  Poet^  we  cannot  help  indulging  an  hope  that  he  may  have 
both  witlingness  and  opportunity  to  profit  by  our  weU*intea- 
lioned  suggestions. 

As  tfae  foundation  for  the  machinery  of  bis  Poem,  Mr.  T. 
bas  adopted  a  theory  of  the  universe,  soarcely  at  alt  different  from 
that  which  Milton  buitt  on  the  foundation  of  Holy  Writ.— ^Eter- 
shy  being  an  attribute  of  God  only,  he-  is  of  course  stated  to 
faave  existed  alone  from  all  eternity;  but' to  accomplish  his  own 
wise  tboitgh  inscrutable  purposes,  it  pleased  him  to  fond  other 
beings,  and  to  prepare  for  them  appropriate  places  of  abode; 
baving  firsts  as  the  primary  act  of  Omnipotence,  created  hea- 
ven, the  residence  of  the  more  peculiar  manifestation  of  his 
j^ory.    Perfection  and  Omniscience  being  also  attributes  of  God 
only,  and  his  Omniscience  perceiving  that  no  being  but  himself 
could  be  absolutely  perfect,  a  place  of  punishment,  called  Hell> 
was  next  prefaced  for  those  of  bis  creatures,  who,  by  imperfect 
obedience,  should  fall  short  of  that  standard  of  excellence  which 
atone  could  allow  them  a  hope  of  Heaven :  between  these  op* 
fK>site  worlds  of  happiness  and  misery,  a  space,  called  Chaos, 
was  commanded  to  roll,  partly  occupying  that  portion  of  infinity 
in  which  the  stars  now  move>     After  the  creation  of  heaven^ 
bell,  and  chaos,  that  disobedience  among'tl^e  inhabitants  o6hea» 
Ten  which  had  been  foreseen,  took  place ;  part  of  them  sinned 
against  heaven's  King;  follower}^,  therefore,  of  evil,  they  were 
cronsigned  to  the  darbness  prepared  for  them  in  the  r^on  of 
bell.  Upon  their  defection  God  determined  to  form  new  worlds? 
accordingly^  at  his  word  order  arose  out  of  confusion ;  suns  and 
their  systems  were  formed  out  of  part  of  chaos,  and  filled  with 
beifigSy  to  be  received  after  sufficient  probation,  into  the  pre- 
sence of  their  maker,  in  the  room  of  offending  angels.     That 
part  of  chaos  which  was  removed  to  make  room  for  the  new 
creation  was  called  by  the  attendant  ministers  of  the  Deity-^ 
**  Armageddon." 

"  Wondering  the  host  of  heaven  survey,  and  call. 
The  banished  chaos  Armageddon's  plain." — ^P.  76. 

>  All  the  suns  are  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited ;  but  this 

earthy 
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earthy  rolling  as  a  planet  round  ooa  of   tfaem^  it  represent* 
•d^  as 

*^  The  only  spot  throughout  the  works  of  God^ 
Where  evil  entered  and  deformed  its  race."— P.  79» 

When  all  things  with  respect  to  mankind  in  their  ^ate  of 
probation  are  accomplished,  the  Almighty  removes  them,  quick 
and  dead,  to  the  plain  of  Armageddon,  where  they  are  judged. 
The  earth,  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  is  given  up  a  prey  to  llie 
powers  of  evil,  who  destroy  it,  aud  overthrow  also  the  whole 
material  universe ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  stars  having  been  first 
removed  to  heaven. 

-  ^*  That  destruction  is  represented  as  beginning  with  the  bumini^ 
4>f  the  earth  by  a  column  of  fire  attracted  from  the  surface  of  a 
comet.  All  the  suns  and  constellatioiis,  inclosed  by  the  wide 
circle  of  Armageddon,  rush  together  in  inextricable  confusioo; 
the  beings  that  are  saved  rest  in  happiness;  the  condemned  cooti^ 
nue  with  the  powers  of  evil.  Chaos  is  commanded  to  resume  its 
first  seat,  forming  an  impassable  gulph  between  the  realms  of  hap« 
piness  and  misery ;  the  dispensations  of  Providence  are  ccnnpleud^ 
and  time  is  lost  in  eternity." 

We  see  nothing  objectionable  in  this  scheme  on  the  score  ef 
propriety ;  neither  revealed  truth,  nor  the  deductions  of  reason^ 
are  at  all  at  variance  with  it.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  we 
may  speculate  for  ever  ;  but  we  hasten  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Poem  itself,  which  is  divided  into  twelve  books. 

We  do  not  advance  far  into  the  first  book  before  we  find  our- 
selves engaged  in  the  action  of  the  Poem.  The  universe  having 
existed  its  appointed  time,  the  Deity  is  pleased  to  bring  to  a 
close  the  state  of  those  beings  who  had  inhabited  earth  and  the 
surrounding  stars.  He  wills  that  they  should  be  called  to  final 
account,  and  that  the  place  for  judgment  should  be  Armaged- 
don. Accordingly  they  are  summoned,  quick  and  dead,  to  ap. 
pear  before  their  God.  Angels  are  commissioned  to  conduct 
them  from  the  several  lower  worlds  to  a  higlier  region,  the  ap- 
pointed plain,  there  to  await  their  sentence.  The  overwhelmit^ 
sensations  which  affect  those  tiius  '^  gathered  to  await  their 
jndge/'  are  well  imagined  to  be  of  a  nature  so  powerful,  so  new, 
that  every  corporeal  and  mental  energy  is  at  once  deadened;  all 
power  of  action  precluded  by  intensity  of  feeling. 

^  The  damorom  ontcry,  and  the  whispered  prayer, 
1!b6  pisrpog  sbriek;  |h«  sigh,  the  gro^tn,  were  hushed 
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In  moarnful  silence ;  one  oppressive  calm 
Aroused  the  sleepless  horrors  of  mankind 
To  burning  madness.' '    P.  31. 

The  Messiah,  descending  from  heaven^  (properly  so  termed, 
the  seat  of  his  glory)  proceeds  to  final  retribution.  The  spirits 
of  the  just  are  admitted  into  the  heavenly  kingdom^  as  good 
and  faithful  servants  entering  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord  :  for  the 
slaves  of  sin  is  reserved  the  sentence  of  everlasting  death  ;  con* 
demned  to  be  for  ever  separated  from  God,  from  his  angels,  and 
the  light  of  heaven.  At  this  point  of  time  Adam,  the  patriarch 
father  of  mankind  is  introduced,  mourning  the  fate  of  those 
souls^  whose  vices,  when  on  earth,  have  caused  them  woe  and 
death  in  the  world  of  spirits.  He  imagines  himself  to  be  the 
cause  of  their  miseries,  is  agonized,  because  on  hhn 

"  Fierce  in  the  torture  of  despair  they  turn. 
And  hurl  their  loud  reproaches  on  his  soul." 

Tliis  introduction  of  Adam  lias  certainly  a  good  effect  as  far 
as  Poetry  be  concerned;  we  shall  therefore  give  the  passage  a9 
it  stands:  but  from  the  circumstance  of  his  bemoaning  with 
agony  the  doom  of  the  suffering  wicked^  and  attributing  to  him* 
self  their  final  condemnation,  doctrines  may,  and  indeed  must 
be  deduced,  the  propriety  of  which,  as  strict  Theologians,  we 
be  tempted  to  dispute. 

*^  Why  from  yon  cloud  of  glory  rise  those  notes 

Of  anguish  I    Friends,  and  Sons,  and  Parents,  weep 

Their  sad  farewell ;  and  louder  than  the  rest 

The  patriarch  Father  of  mankind  was  heard : 

*  Before  thine  awful  throne,  Almighty  King ! 

In  agony  of  heart  a  suppliant  bows. 

That,  safely  harboured  from  the  wreck  of  Earth, 

Amid  the  ruin  of  his  helpless  sons. 

Entreats  thy  grace.     Let  not  the  Lord  of  Life 

Be  angered  with  his  servant  when  he  prays 

For  pardon  on  his  miserable  race ! 

By  me  they  fell,  the  Father  of  their  sin ! 

On  me  thy  fury^pour,  but  spare  my  sons  !*  "     P.  40. 

We  doubt  then  how  far  it  be  correct  to  suffer  Adam,  or  any 
other  being  when  once  beatified,  to  know  pain  and  sorrow 
more,  from  whatsoever  cause  they,  might  be  supposed  to  arise 
The  strong  and  perfect  sense  which,  as  spiritual  beings,  we  shall 
have  of  the  entire  justice  and  mercy  of  God,  will  surely  prevent 
any  drawback  to  our  felicity^  though  we  sboulj witnessaikAdam 
1  is 
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is  here  supposed  to  do^  the  miseries  evcfn  of  those  to  whom  ia 
life  we  were  bound  even  by  ties  of  blood. 

But  we  must  beg  to  point  out  another  doctrine  equally  inde- 
fensible and  still  more  dangerous^  deducible  from  this  passage  : 
the  doctrine  of  necessity.  That  the  wicked^  ever  ready  to  as* 
«ign  for  their  guilt  any  other  cause  than  the  true  one,  ready  to 
lay  the  blame  on  any  rather  than  on  themselves^  and  anxious  to 
extenuate  their  conduct  by  any  false  pretences,  that  tney  should 
turn  in  their  torments  to  Adam,  and  charge  him  with  all  their 
vices,  all  their  woe,  might  at  first,  perhaps,  appear  probably 
and  reasonable  to  suppose  :  but  even  this  we  cannot  allow.  The 
wicked,  in  the  midst  of  their  misery,  will  be  spirits ;  and,  there- 
fore,  thoroughly  informed  on  the  tast  mystery  of  redemption ; 
universal  in  its  offers  of  mercy,  though  too  often  rendered  vain 
by  the  perverseness  of  the  impenitent.  So  strong  will  be  their 
sense  of  God's  justice,  that  the  accursed  shall  confess  the  mercy 
even  of  an  avenging  God. 

We  find  the  second  and  third  Books  strikingly  contrasted.  In 
the  former  the  blessed  are  taken  up  into  heaven^  and  there  in- 
structed, by  the  song  of  the  Cherub  Jediel,  in  the  history  of  the 
universe;  including  heaven,  hell,  Armageddon,  and  the  stars. 
In  the  latter  Book  the  condemned  are  represented  as  conveyed 
to  the  infernal  regions,  their  appointed  place  of  torment;  where^ 
instead  of  a  cherub's  song  of  joy,  are  heard  only  the  mingled 
groans  of  the  tormented^  aud  the  mocking  taunts  of  tlie  tor- 
mentors ;  whilst  they  lie 

"  Whelmed  in  the  stormy  gulphs  of  rolling  fire." 

The  descriptive  passages  here  have  some  fine  lines,  though 
not  perhaps  equal  in  strength  of  expression  to  the  Vitst  ideus 
they  are  meant  to  convey.  The  chiefs  of  the  demons  are  now 
introduced  as  consulting  how  they  may,  with  most  probability  of 
success,  make  war  against  heaven's  King.  This  consultation  is 
interrupted  by  the  unexpected  approach  of  Sin  in  person.  Tlie 
thought  is  well  conceived,  and  managed  with  peculiar  spirit  and 
eflfect.  Sin  comes  forward  as  the  parent  of  the  demons :  she 
urges  them,  by  an  assurance  of  her  ready  presence^  to  aid  them 
to  assault  the  heaven  of  heavens. 


« 


I  will  be  with  you  still : 


Rouse  your  keen  thoughts,  and,  pointing  to  the  skies, 

Break  my  whole  influence  o'er  your  willing  souls, 

And  rear  the  scorpion-lash  of  wild  despair, 

When  fainting  toil  shall  sink  beneath  the  bolt 

Of  heavenly  wrath.    On  to  the  higher  world!"    P.  118. 

Tho 
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l^he  scefie  in  M^hich  her  figure  is  dis<^ertiibie  through  the  vjI^ 
poury  cloud,  is  painted  with  such  warmth^  and  yet  with  such  pro- 
priety, that  we  cannot  but  present  it  to  the  reader.  The  image  of 
Sin  herself;  the  blind  love  which  the  demons  **  her  sons"  b'ear  to 
her ;  the  change  in  her  form^  witheriilg  and  melancholy  at  the  pros* 
pect  of  her  closing  reign  ;  and  the  additional. effect  which  her 
waning  charms  have^  by  the  influence  of  that  pity^  \\hich  is 
always  naturally  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  fallen  greatness^ 
even  though  the  fall  be  merited^  and  which  tl^ay  be  supposed^  in 
the  present  instance,  to  have  recurred,  with  mournful  recoUec* 
tioQ,  to  days  of  youthful  grace  and  beauty ;  all  these  circum- 
stances are  combined  with  great  skill  in  the  foUoViing  animatffj 
description. 


"  They  from  the  hovering  cloud 


Beheld  th'  emerging  shape,  beloved  so  long. 

Of  Sin  their  common  Parent ;  lovely  seemed 

The  Phantom,  though  her  hovering  form  had  lost 

Its  youthful  grace :  and  horror  and  revenge 

Glowed  from  her  deepened  eye,  and  withering  rage^ 

And  stem  impatience,  writhed  in  every  limb  : 

Yet  oft,  as  indistinctly  seen,  she  beamed 

Amid  the  gloom,  the  lowering  countenance  wore 

A  tnelancholy  paleness,  that  attracts 

Their  constant  gaze,  and  all  her  native  grace 

Returned,  in  fancy,  to  their  ardent  minds 

In  mingling  beauty,  and  delightful  change* 

As  to  the  dying  Lover's  sight  appears 

The  smiling  image  of  his  long-lost  fair^ 

Amid  the  hateful  and  demoniac  dreams 

Of  wild  delirium  mingling ;  the  dread  shapes^ 

Around  his  burning  head,  flit  fearfully. 

Inspiring  horror,  while  the  beauteous  maid, 

With  mournful  look,  smiles  languidly,  and  cheers 

The  fevered  youth ;  so,  from  the  spectre  Sio, 

The  various  terrors,  and  remaining  charms 

Of  fancied  softness  shone.     Slow  to  the  tribes 

She  turned,  and,  from  the  covering  darkness,  hailed 

Her  sons,  and  bade  them  prosperj  while  the  voice 

Infused  new  strength,  as  from  their  eager  view 

She  vanished  in  the  gulph  of  billowy  fire. 

And  long  they  watch  in  silence,  as  they  hear, 

Borne  on  the  sullen  whirlwind,  dismal  groans, 

And  curses  of  despair,  and  nameless  blasphemies.'^  P.  11 9« 

The  demons  continue  their  consultation  in  <lie  fourth  Book> 
and  the  result  of  their  deliberatioil^  animated  by  the  speech  of 
Sin,  is^  preparation  for  the  battle  of  Armageddoft.  To  fill  up 
the  space  of  time  which  is  -supposed  to  interven(i  between  the 

preparation 
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Impuratidn  for  war  and  the  battle  itself.  Brahma  and  Ithreanit 
two  spirits  of  evil»  are  introduced^  commissioned  by  Satan  to 
burn  the  earth :  and  to  effect  this  destruction^  they  are  directed 
to  seize  a  comet  which  may  be  attached  to  some  distant  star, 
direct  it  to  our  solar  system^  and'  destroy  it.  Tq  execute  this 
commission,  the  rebel  chieftains,  as  we  find  in  the  opening  of 
the  fifth  Book,  begin  their  journey.  Ithrei^m,  a  spirit  of  infe- 
rior power  and  knowledge  to  Brahma,  sees,  for  the  first  time, 
as  he  emerges  from  the  region  of  Armageddon,  the  sUury  world. 
The  feelings,  which  he  expresses  at  the  sight,  give  rise  to  a 
beautiful  passage,  full  of  sentiment,  and  in  a  true  spirit  of 
poetry. 

*.  <^  Beneath  the  cloudless  sky,  at  autumn  eve. 
The  smooth,  and  green  Pacific  sweetly  smiles, 
And  o*er  th*  unruffled  mirror  of  the  deep. 
The  stars  of  heaven  shine  gloriously,  and  deck 
The  shoreless  sea ;  when  on  the  silent  wave 
Some  northern  bark  glides  slow,  whose  daring  prow 
To  southern  climes  before  was  never  bent : 
Up  to  the  firmament  the  sea-bey  turns, 
With  curious  eye ;  scans  the  blue  depths  above. 
And  bows  to  view,  reflected  in  the  tide. 
The  clustering  constellations,  world  on  world, 
tn  ignorant  wonder  lost ;  till  Fancy  spurns 
The  rolling  globe,  and  all  its  boundless  sky : 
So  bursting  from  the  confines  of  the  realms    *' 
Of  night,  and  death,  the  Cherub  Ithream  gazed 
On  the  wide  plains  of  nature,  star-filled  space. 
First  seen,  and  first  admired  I  before  him  hung 
The  radiant  splendors  of  the  God  of  heaven. 
In  all  their  rich  variety,  and  tired 
His  envious  eye  unsatisfied.    *  Is  this,^ 
The  Cherub  cried,  *  this  the  created  World 
Our  Chieftain  bids  us  in  revenge  destroy, 

.    Breaking  the  chain  of  Deity,  that  binds 
These  glowing  orders  with  his  matchless  power  ?  - 
Here  reigns  in  truth  Omnipotence ;  here  lives 
Th'  Eternal  King ;  this  is  the  world  of  (iod  l* '»     P.  \eS* 

**'  Poised  on  expanded  wing,''  and  keeping  their  way  through 
ipheres  deserted  now,  since  their  several  inhabitants  had  been 
called  to  judgment,  they  arrive  at  the  central  world.  This 
apot  is  supposed  by  Mr.  T.  to  have  been  ordained  as  the  mor^ 
immediate  throne  of  the  archangel  and  his  minstering. spirits  ; 
who  from  thence,  as  from  a  centre,  were  employed  at  the  com- 
mand of  God,  in  watching  over  and  benefiting  surrounding 
worlds  :  whilst  their  foce  was  especially  directed  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  earth ;  in  guarding  us  from  temptation,  in  comfortr 
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ing  ns  under  tffliction,  and  in  raising  our  thoughts  from  men 
worldly  objects  to  a  higher  aim^  they  were  *^  the  watch  fii 
guardians  of  fair  nature's  realms." 

**  And  ofty  for  us,  their  vernal  bowers  they  lefl. 

At  his  commandy  to  shield  us  in  the  scenes 

Of  life,  protect  us,  when  the  smiling  world. 

With  treacherous  bait,  allured ;  or,  peace  inspired. 

In  want,  or  misery,  as  the  changeling  irownedi 

Around  the  beggar,  and  the  King,  alike 

Their  sheltering  wing  extends ;  they  love  the  race 

Of  mortal  Man,  and  searching  every  heart 

Bestow  the  happiness  that  sootlies  it  most, 

Calling  on  cheering  hope  to  calm  the  breast 

Of  anxious  grief,  or^  raising  from  the  Earth 

Our  grovelling  wishes,  point  us  to  the  skies* 

Ofl  did  they  whisper  to  the  pensive  soul, 

Not  all  the  wealth  of  states,  or  Fame,  or  Pride, 

Or  Pleasure's  glittering  joys,  or,  fading  Pomp, 

Or,  Beauty's  winning  smile,  or  want,  or  woe. 

Or  all  the  forms,  and  pangs  of  agony. 

Can  sink,  or  elevate,  th'  immortal  mind. 

That  self-possessed,  self-governed,  knows  its  powers. 

Careless  of  praise,  or  censure  undeserved. 

Enriched  with  kind  benevolence  to  Man, 

In  mutejobedience  to  th'  approving  God, 

To  life  resigned,  looks  humbly  on  to  Heaven, 

With  hopes  that  breathe  of  the  celestial  state. 

Where  knowledge  reigns,  and  God  himself  abides* 

Thus  did  they  guard  ^nankind.''    P.  170. 

Whether  by  angels,  or  by  other  agencies,  the  Almighty  it 
pleased  to  shelter  and  protect  us  amidst  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  life,  is,  perhaps,  of  no  importance  for  us  to  enquire, 
nince  we  are  assured,  by  the  experience  of  every  hour,  that  such 
protection  is  vouchsafed ;  but  the  belief  that  angels,  who  are 
only  a  little  higher  than  ourselves  in  the  scale  of  being,  should 
have  the  immediaie  guardianship  over  us ;  that,-  perhaps,  even 
the  spirits  of  the  just,  of  those  we  loved  on  earth,  may  be  per* 
tnitted  to  whig  their  airy  way  around  us,  and  be  the  instruments 
of  conveying  to  us  some  blessing  from  heaven-— deliverance  from 
danger — comfort  in  trouble — all  this  is  too  congenial  with  out 
better  feelings,  too  agreeable  to  all  the  sympathies  of  our  na- 
ture, to  allow  of  our  wilhngfy' resigning  it:  the  introduction  of 
it  here  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  Poem,  and  in  no  small 
degree  strengthens  its  moral  tendency.  The  w^hole  passage  i| 
0ood  and  interesting. 

These  ministering  spirits  had  now  departed  from  the  central 
World:    in  their  Igte  abode,   however,  perpetual  spring  stiS 

reigned. 
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reigned,  and  tbe  whole  scene  was  characterized  Ly  more  that 
earthly  loveliness.  Tbe  lotos,  the  rose,  and  herbs  of  blooming 
pride  there  flourished ;  and  amongst  them  all  bloomed  the  ama* 
ranth,  to  make  the  spot  as  Paradise.  Leaving  at  length  theso 
seats  of  blessedness^  Brahma  and  Ilhream  proceed  on  their 
journey  :  the  latter  astonished  at  the  splendor  of  the  starry  sys- 
tems  which  blaze  around  him,  enquires  of  his  companion  oa 
what  great  cause  those  worlds  depend.  Brahma,  in  answer, 
concisely  narrates  the  history  of  creation,  "and  (though  a  fallen 
spirit)  is  very  properly  made  to  express  unwilling  admiration  of 
that  wonderous  Being,  by  whose  power  the  various  systems- of. 
the  universe  are  ordered  in  their  regular  course,  and  ordained  \o 
keep  that  course,  till  he  having  permission  granted  him,  grasp 
the  comet ; 


**  And  the  wild  ruin  of  the  world  begin.'* 

Having  thus  in  their  view  the  destruction  of  the  universe,  they 
pass  rapidly  through  the  starry  space,  and  at  last, 

«<  Descend,  exulting,  on  the  golden  sun/* 

Immediately  following  this  line,  is  an  apostrophe  most  natu« 
rally  and  happily  introduced ;  evidencing  equal  skill  in  tbe  mam« 
per  of  its  introduction,  and  power  in  the  execution. 

'<  Where  is  thy  guardian  angel  ?  where,  oh  San ! 

The.blessed  Cherubim,  that  once  encamped 

Around  thy  brightest  globe,  to  save  thy  traia 

Of  radiant  planets  from  destruction's  hour. 

To  guard  Creation  from  the  wreck  of  Time, 

And  the  fell  rage  of  demons  I  ever  gone 

To  yon  celestial  world,  they  proudly  leave 

The  silent  masses  of  material  things, 

Tbe  sport  of  Time  and  Chance;  alike  to  them, 

And  tneir  Almighty  Lord,  the  passive  bulk 

Of  empty  stars,  their  splendors,  and  their  charms, 

With  all  the  pomp,  the  majesty,  and  grace, 

Of  varied  Nature :  Mind  alone  obtains 

Its  Maker's  care,  the  glory  of  our  race, 

Th'  eternal  angels,  and  the  sinless  host ! 

Mind  ever  lives,  immortal,  great,  and  good. 

Though  the  world's  mighty  fabric  shall  decay, 

£y  God  protected,  honored,  and  beloved;'*    P.  179* 

The  sixth  Book  opens  with  the  Poet's  reflections  on  thefuf- 
mortality  of  the  soul.  These  reflections  are  continued  till  the 
i:hief  is  again  introduced,  and  proceeds  with  his 

R  r  2  «  Varied 
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•"  Varied  tale,* 


**  Of  nations,  states,  and  empires,  that  possessed 
**  The  now  deserted  earth." ^ 

The  several  quarters  of  the  globe^  with  each  more  important 
part  of  them^  seen  as  spots  upon  the  distant  earthy  furnish  mat- 
ter for  the  tale.  An  historical  view  is  given  successively  of 
America^  Asia^  Africa^  and  Europe^  which  closes  with  a  de- 
scription of  France.  All  the  Poet  says  of  that  ill-fated  coun- 
try is  just  and  well  brought  forward ;  her  natural  advantages  of 
climate  and  8oil>  and  the  blessings  which  might  be  expected  to 
result  from  them  are  strongly  contrasted  with  her  political  miseries 
consequent  upon  her  rebellion  and  anarchy ;  whilst  the  character 
of  the  ^'  Prosperous  Islander,"  under  whc^se  dominion  she  of 
late  had  placed  herself^  is  well  depicted. 

"  There  Gallia  spreads  her  rich  and  fragrant  vales. 

And  purple  vines ;  there  Nature's  loveliest  charms 

Adorned  the  fertile  realm,  and  called  aloud 

For  peace,  but  called  in  vain :  successive  kings 

Her  sceptre  held  with  glory,  but  her  Sqn 

Was  veiled  in  darkness,  when  rebellion  seized 

The  best  of  their  illustrious  line,  and  stained 

Their  blushing  country  with  a  Monarch's  blood* 

Accursed^  and  cruel  deed !  ignoble  feet 

Trampled  the  sacred  lily ;  base-bom  hands 

Despoiled  the  flowers  of  fair  nobility, 

And  bade  them  fade  in  distant  climes,  and  droop 

In  anguish,  and  in  exile :  soon  the  land, 

Fatigued  with  factions,  anarchy  and  war. 

Obeyed  the  prosperous  Islander,  that  grasped 

Th'  unsteady  helm,  the  last  dread  scourge  of  Earth  1 

His  was  the  midnight  murder,  his  the  smile 

Of  unrelenting,  jesJous  cruelty; 

His  was  the  iron  heart,  the  tearless  eye 

1  hat  mocked  the  miseries  himself  had  caused.^'    P«  221. 

In  these  lines  one  passage  more  particularly  engages  omr  at« 
tention  :  it  is  that  which  describes  Napoleon  Buonaparte  as 

"  The  last  dread  scourge  of  earth.*' 

If  we  apprehend  the  expression  rightly,  Mr.  T/»  opinion  is, 

that  we  of  this  generation  live  in  the  last  days  (strictly  speakingX 

Our  supposition  is  strengthened  by  observing,  that  after  speaks 

ing  of  France^  her  aggressions,  and  the  checks  she  meeta  with 

from  Great  Britain,  the  Poet  brings  to  a  close  man's  history,  as 

now  constituted  ;  and  immediately  passes,  speaking  in  the  per* 

son  of  Brahma^  to  declare  the  approaching  MiUefiium* 

*<  Now 
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**  Now  had  six  thousand  years  rolled  on,  and  brought 
The  full  completion  of  the  Prophecies, 
The  consummation  of  the  word  of  God.*'    P.  223. 

Brahma  proceeds  to  state,  that,  after  the  six  thousand  years 
were  accomplished,  came  the  millenium,  the  sabbatical  rest  of 
a  thousand  years.  The  holy  Scriptures  having  been  spread 
through  every  land,  a  highway  was  prepared  for  the  second 
Advent  of  the  king  of  Kings,  The  earth  was  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  its  present  variations  of  seasons  and  climate,  but  resumed 
its  original  state  of  perpetual  spring.  This  physical  change  the 
Poet  supposes  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  active  agency 
of  ministering  spirits  at  the  command  of  Gad. 


'^*  Descending  from  on  high,  were  seen 


The  seraph  armies  in  the  solar  way, 
To  turn  the  earth's  great  axle,  till  the  sun 
Beamed  with  the  lustre  of  perpetual  spring, 
Full  on  the  renovated  plains :  and  smiled 
Upon  the  second  Eden  of  mankind.*' 

Then  too 

**  The  primal  resurrection  of  the  just,'* 

took  place.  These  were  raised,  in  order  that  they  might  share, 
in  the  happiness  of  God's  Church  during  its  state  of  triumph 
on  earth.  At  length,  that  period  of  time  being  also  accom- 
plished, they,  together  with  the  whole  of  mankind,  quick  and 
dead,  the  dead  raised  and  the  quick  changed,  were  transported^ 
for  final  retribution,  to  the  plain  of  Armageddon. 

'^  Such  was  the  being  man :  now,  be  it  oura 
To  close  the  wond'rous  scene ;  t'obey  the  chief 
That  bade  our  arm  destroy  the  rolling  globe ; 
To  seek  the  burning  comet,  and  direct 
Tlie  flaming  ruin  to  the  solar  way.** 

'  Tlius  Brahma  declares  his  object  to  be  the  destruction  of 
our  solar  system,  and  resolves  to  pursue  it :  he  delays,  how- 
ever his  pursuit  for  a  time,  at  the  request  of  his  companion, 
who  enquires  much  of  a  kingdom  he  had  heard  named  by  die 
rebel  angels  in  council, 

■  **  Whose  righteous  sway 

**  In  later  years  wad  known.** 

And  concluding  it  to  be  as  vast  in  extent,  as  in  importance,  he 

'  asks, 

«  ■  Where  is  Britain's  land. 

What  spacious  country,  what  extensive  shore, 

Wha^ 
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W)iat  mighty  Continent  did  Britain  hold, 
Tliat  every  realm,  or  kingdom  of  mankind. 
Rejoiced,  or  trembled,  as  her  hosts  appeared^ 
And  each  vast  region  of  the  cultured  globe 
Confessed  her  power^"    P.  23^. 

The  answer  to  this  question  gives  Mr*  T.  opportunity  to  speak 
\iith  all  a  patriot^s  ardour  of  our  good  king,  and  the  domi< 
nions  over  which  he  presides*  Nor  does  he  forget  the  Poet's 
li)€€d  of  praise  to  the  fair  of  Britain's  isles; 

<'  Thine  aged  patriots,  virtuous,  wise,  and  good ; 
1  hy  youth  surpassing  praise  ;  thy  daughters  fair, 
Aa  morning's  earliest  blush  that  paints  the  East^ 
Pure  as  the  light,  and  perfect  as  the  hand 
Of  nature  framed  the  loveliest  of  the  flowers 
Of  roseate  spring;  possessed  of  every  charm, 
And  all  the  magic  graces  that  compelled 
The  sway  of  beauty  o'er  adoring  Man.  '*     P,  237» 

In  the  seventh  BooH  we  find  Ithream  and  Brahma  preparing 
to  leave  the  sun  ;  when  their  attention  is  arrested  by  an  image, 
at  first  indistinctly  seen  in  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  hardly  dis- 
cernible as  aught  of  shape  or  form ;  gradually,  however^  it  un« 
folds  itself  as  the  image  of  Death. 

This  is  the  finest  drawn  jiicture  in  the  work  before  us  ;  truly 
Miltonian,  combining  the  wildness  of  Fuseli  with  the  majesty 
of  Michael  Angelo : — We  will  present  it  to  the  reader,  first 
bseryinj^,  that  the  rebel  chiefs,  after  holding  high  argument 
vhh  the  dreadful  vision,  pursue  their  way  to  the  polar  star, 
whence  the  comet  was  to  be  hurled. 

**  And  now  they  leave  the  orient  sun,  and  rise 
Above  the  circling  Planets ;  till  the  eye 
Of  Brahma  marked  the  fiery  comet  move 
Around  the  polar  star,  his  arm  should  plunge 
/Nmong  the  clear  Cerulean,  tP  disturb 
The  Solar  way :  high  o'er  the  Earth  they  flew. 
And  saw  the  long  black  shadow  throw  its  night 
Of  empty  darkness  through  the  depths  of  air, 
Veiling,  sad  last  eclipse,  the  silver  moon. 
There  gazing  as  they  stood,  befbre  their  sight 
A  glimmering  vision  floats ;  and  pallid  fear 
And  silent  horror  seize  their  daring  frames, 
Recoiling  from  the  dull,  and  loathsome  shape, 
That  unknown  dread  inspired :  shade  of  a  shade, 
Confused  and  indistinct,  the  phantom  seemed, 
Mantled  in  moving  clouds;  a  hovering  mist, 
^ow  on  the  deep  it  rested,  now  ou  high 
|t  soared,  9nd  cast  a  nameless  terror  round, 
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As  some  proud  bark  that  holds  hs  gallaiH  way 
At  midnighty  strikes  upon  some  barren  rock 
And  checks  with  furling  sail  her  wary  course  z 
So  o'er  the  shadow  of  the  rolling  Earth 
The  mystic  gloom  arrests  them ;  the  rich  Sun 
Poured  the  full  splendour  of  his  golden  ray 
Upon  th'  impassive  darkness,  that  absorbea 
liie  living  glory  of  liis  perfect  beams ; 
Nor  was  the  light  reflected,  nor  the  vast 
And  black  profound  illumined :  'twas  the  throne 
Of  Death;  that  hopeless  of  his  future  prey 
Waited  Uie  fall  of  Nature."     P.  248. 

Indeed  no  other  victory  was  now  left  for  Deatb.  Man  wtt 
rescued  from  temptation  ;  and  as  heaven  knew  no  change  its  in- 
habitants could  know  no  death.  In  hell,  indeed.  Death  would 
find  a  welcome,  as  Brahnla  suggests  to  him.  He  would  be 
hailed  with  joy,  as  the  soother  of  unutterable  torments;  but 
there  his  dart  would  be  ineffectual.  The  taunt,  however,  is  es;« 
pressed  with  spirit. 

**  Hence !  hence'to  Hell !  the  myriads  of  manldnd 

Call  with  loud  groans  upon  thy  dreadful  name ! ' 

Go !  lull  their  torments  in  oblivion's  sle^, 

And  close  their  anguish  in  eternal  night ! 

Go  1  add  new  pangs  to  the  infernal  world. 

There  shew  thy  form :  give  the  Damned  hope  of  rest 

To  black  annihilation  then  depart 

To  prove  their  miseries  may  still  increase  !'*    P.  246* 

Nothing,  therefore,  was  left,  on  which  Death  might  vent  hU 
rage,  except  the  deserted  world.  Of  that  be  might  nbt  only 
witness  the  desolation,  but  be  an  active  agent  in  it,  and  so  spread 
Swifter  destruction  over  smiling  nature.  Rouzed  by  this  though^ 
^  The  phantom  cried— ^ 


**  Satan,  I  am  thine! 


Mme  be  the  falling  stars,  the  darkened  suns, 

The  hour  when  great  Creation  trembling  feels 

The  fierce  convulsion  of  her  conquered  realms. 

And  sees  her  shattered  spheres  one  shapeless  mast 

Of  mingled  elements :  there,  there  shall  Death, 

Pleased  with  the  shadow  of  destruction,  range. 

For  ever;  glutted  with  the  wreck  of  Worlds."    P.  2BI; 

He  spake,  and  together  they  proceed  without  delay  to  their 
Work  of  destruction.     The  comet,  hurled  from  the  polar  starj 


*> 


<<  Onward  roars,  threatening, 

and  is  conducted  through  surrounding  ^tars  to  tbe  solar  s>  a teiD> 

6  att 
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all  of  Mrhich  18  destroyed^  except  the  Georgium  Sidus ;  that 
escapes  in  the  wreck  of  worlds. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  Book  we  are  recalled  to  the 
main  subject  of  the  Poem^  and  reminded  that  the  plain  of  Ar- 
mageddon^ having  witnessed  the  final  judgment  of  mankhid>  is 
appointed  as  the  scene  of  the  jast  great  contest  between  the  pow- 
ers of  good  and  evil.  During  the  time  which  the  action  of  the 
fourth^  fifth,  and  sixth  Books  take  up,  the  song  of  Jediel> 
which  was  began  in  Book  the  second,  is  supposed  to  have  coq« 
tinued.  Here  the.song  ends ;  and  at  its  close^  the  leaders  of  the 
angelic  army^  encouraged  by  the  Messiah's  assuraneej  that 

**  Virtue's  cause  shall  triumph,'' 

prepare  for  war.  The  demons  also  appear  from  the  opposite 
quarter  of  the  plain  of  Armageddon,  not  less  anxious  for  the 
battle,  and  separated  from  the  heavenly  array  only  by  the  spot 
on  which  mankind  had  been  judged. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  can  be  imagined  more  sublime^  than  the 
pause  preceding  a  conflict ;  the  moment  between  life  and  deaths 
ere  armies  come  to  shock  of  battle;  the  painful  expectation  to 
each  individual  of  what  may  be  his  fate ;  that  mingled  sensation 
of  hope  and  fear;  the  fear  of  failure,  not  of  death.  That 
ayan^MB  which,  without  timidity,  implies  a  vehement  and  breath- 
less earnestness  to  quit  ourselves  like  men  in  the  contest— >all 
this  rushes  to  the  reader's  mind ;  when,  after  describing  the  two 
mighty  armies  as  ready  to  engage, 

^  While  Discord  waves  with  joy  her  vulture  wmgs,  proud  of  h^ 
victories/' 

The  poet  pauses  in  the  tale,  and  asks, 

**  Shall  distance  part  them  longer  ?" 

There  is  a  skill  and  spirit  in  this  change  of  style,  wliich,  at  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel,  would  be  unjustly  passed  over  without 
commendation.  It  is  from  many  brilliant  touches  like  these, 
that,  in  the  vast  work  before  us,  we  trace  the  hand  of  genius. 
Time  w  ill  strengthen  it* 

Mr.  T.  animated  by  a  true  love  for  Milton's  soog,  opens  the 
eighth  Book  with  a  just  tribute  of  praise  to  the  author  of  Para-* 
dise  lost. 

The  march  of  the  demon  army  was  a  while  delayed  by  the  re- 
turn  of  Brahma  and  Ithream  from  their  work  of  destruction  ;  the 
former  of  whom  relates  to  Satan,  whom  he  terms ''  his  kin^,"  the 
piode  by  which  he  c^tecuted  th6  commission  entrusted  to  his 
charge*  '  His  description  of  the  burning  of  the  e^rtb  is,  in  many 
parts,  highly  finished^  and  contains  much  varied  beaotf.    Seas  are 

dried 
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Aied  up^  and  the  several  partsr  of  the  globe  yield  to  the  devour- 
ing element*    The  destruction  of  the  Audes 

**  Shattered  in  the  common  mass" 

is  particularly  marked.  The  fall  of  England  is  reserved  for  the 
closing  passage  ;  it  sinks^  merged  iti  the  burning  ocean.    Then 

**  The  mighty  isl^gid,  whose  majestic  front 

Opposed  th'  embattled  World,  and  ruled  the  deejp ; 

Earth's  best  and  perfect  state,  the  smiling  land 

Of  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Honour,  England  fell!"    P.  309. 

whilst  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  becomes 

*'  A  shoreless,  waveless,  sea  of  molten  glass." 

In  the  four  remaining  books,  not  yet  published,  we  are  pro* 
inised  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  the  overthrow 
of  the  powers  of  evil,  and  the  consequent  consummation  of  all 
things. 

From  this  view  of  the  plan  of  Armageddon,  a  Poem  which, 
if  finished  According  to  the  author's  present  intention,  will  pro- 
bably nearly  equal,  in  length,  the  ^  Paradise  Lost.^  It  is  plain 
that  Mr.  T.  has  proposed  to  himself  ia  work  requiring  no  moder- 
ate talents  and  no  common  share  of  exertion ;  for  both  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  interest  his  subject  is  so  well  calculated  to* 
excite.  That,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  part  of  the  work 
now  published,  we  think  him  not  yet  quite  equsd  to  the  task,  no 
one  will  perhaps  be  surprized. 

Great  variety  of  reading  is  exhibited,  a  rich  fancy  displayed,  and 
a  true  love  of  the  Miltonian  style  evident  in  the  Poem  before  us, 
fiUid  to  Mr.  Ts  praise  we  add,  genuine  piety  pervades  the  whole :  but 
in  more  instances  than  one  we  can  mention,  particularly' in  points 
of  composition,  there  is  wanting  that  nice  discrimination,  that  so- 
fid  judgment,  which  are  to  a  poem^  what  the  effect  of  age  is  to  a 
painting,  its  highest  finish ;  and  which  nothing  can  give  but  tho 
mellowing  hand  of  time ;  though  in  the  one  case  time  works 
alone,  in  the  other  the  poet  works  with  him.    We  think  it  had 
been  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  our  author,  if  some  friend  bad' 
advised  him  to  lay  aside  the  Poem  for  a  few  years ;  he  would 
then  himself  have  been  the  critic,  and  we  are  sure,  judging  from 
bis  character  as  a  liberal  and  good  man,  that  he  would  without 
scruple  have  curtailed  what  he  found  redundant,  amplified  what 
parts  of  the  Poem  were  confined,  and  submitted  it  at  once  to 
such  corrections,  as  a  riper  judgment  would  have  directed  And 
approved.     Indeed,  to  give  fancy  the  wing  on  subjects  so  mo- 
mentous, as  the  final  doom  of  man^  the  contest  of  the  powers  of 
jbeaven  amdhell ;  and  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  spiritual  be- 
ings, 


der  good  auspices,  by  the  Bishop's  active  exertions*  In  AprST 
last  was  to  be  observed,  at  Calcutta,  a  day  of  general  thanksgiv* 
ing  ;  in  June  a  confirmation  was  to  be  held  there,  and  the  conse- 
cration  of  a  newly  erected  Church,  in  Madras,  was  fixed  for 
November  in  this  year,  or  for  as  «arly  a  time  as  in  his  round  of 
Tisitatiuns  the  Bishop  could  visit  that  quarter. 

But  to  return  to  our  Poet,  each  succeeding  year,  if  fiitore 
years  be  like  these  which  we  of  this  generation  have  witnessed,  will 
probably  prove  more  and  more  eventful  and  important ;  and  give 
Mr.  T.  opportunity  to  weave  into  his  Poem,  in  a  more  conspicu* 
ous  manner,  (we  will  answer  for  his  doing  so  with  effect)  the 
wonders  of  these  latter  days. 

Abhorrent  even  from  the  appearance  of  cavil  or  fastidiousness^ 
where  the  work,  under  consideration,  proceeds  from  a  pen,  em<« 
ployed,  like  Mr.  T's,  in  the  sacred  cause  of  truth,  and  having 
been  perhaps  already  too  free  in  Our  general  remarks,  we  shall  not 
dwell  long  on  any  particular  passages  we  think  exceptionable ; 
convinced  that  Mr.  T.  will  hereafter  be  the  first  to  correct  inac- 
curacies, he  will  give  us  leave  however  to  point  out  some  faults 
which  we  must  not  pass  over.  In  order  to  lengthen  and  eke 
out  his  lines,  Mr*  T.  frequently  approaches  very  near  the  bathos. 
In  one  instance  he  sinks  down,  deep  indeed.  The  condenmed 
wicked  are  depicted  as 

'<  Lost  to  all  feeling,  but  the  sense  of  guilt, 
Cursed  and  immortal,  wretched  and  debased.'^ 

Had  the  sentence  ended  at  '^  immortoT  all  had  been  well. 
The  reader  would  have  feared  to  reflect  on  that  ^^tst  aggregate  of 
misery,  contained  in  the  two  short  words ''  cursed  and  immortal.'* 
In  p.  149  there  is  an  expression  applied  to  Pedmala,  for  which 
we  confess  our  want  of  taste. 

**  Then  came  the  goddess  Queen,  Pedmala,  fiiir, 
.    Churned  from  the  milky  sea." 

Hell  in  an  early  part  of  the  Poem  is  ssdd  to  be  boundless ;  yet 
IB  P.  157  we  read  of 

« The  fearful  bound 

Of  hell  and  nature." 

Nor  are  we  at  all  reconciled  to  ^  the  dunghill  earthJ*  The 
same  carelessness  has  permitted  Imaus  to  stand  with  a  wroDsr 
quantity. 

**  While  sultry  winds  the  last  remains  of  life 
Destroyed,  and  ImauSf  girdle  of  the  earth|&c/'  P.  303. 
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This  ^a&t  of  revbion  is  very  conspicuous  in  a  passage^  M^hich 
otherwise  has  considerable  merit.  Sataii^  in  P.  13^^  is  said  to 
have 

«  ■  A  front 

Serene  and  tranquil  ;'* 

but  in  the  same  description  of  him^  we  find  that  before  any 
fresh  circumstance  could  have  arisen  to  cause  the  alteration^ 

**  — — - — - — .  Now,  on  his  brow 

Blind  shame,  and  faint  repentance,  mad  remorse^ 
Keen  self-reproach,  despair  and  hate  and  grief 
Engrave  their  pangs,  rage  in  his  bleeding  hearty 
And  turn  to  agony  the  lingering  smile 
Of  hope  and  scorn."    P.  1S4. 

We  must  observe  further^  at  the  hazard  of  being  esteemed  hy* 
pocritical^  that  amongst  other  redundancies^  the  exclamation 
*'  Oh"  stands  prominent,  giving  a  very  tame  and  poor  effect  to 
passi^eSj  which  in  themselves  want  neither  spirit  nor  richn^^ss^ 
The  rhythm,  which^  in  blank  verse^  is  of  the  first  importanCe^  js 
not  sufficiently  varied.  Mr.  T.  would  do  well  to  cultivate  % 
more  fastidious  ear :  Milton  was  pre-eminent  in  this  particular  ; 
his  ear  being  in  a  peculiar  manner  nice  and  discriminating.  But 
we  will  not  lengthen  our  list  of  objectionable  parts  of  Armaged* 
don :  we  have  given  it^  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  T.  may  hereafter 
turn  to  good  account  what  we  trust  he  will  consider  as  friendly 
suggestions.  It  is  time  that  we  proceed  to  point  out  a  few  of 
many  beautiful  passages^,  which^  exclusive  of  those  already 
brought  forward  in  our  detail  of  the  Poem^  have  much  de- 
lighted us. 

In  an  address  to  the  moon  (P.  1 1)  are  contrasted,  with  much 
poetical  effect,  the  lovely  stillness  of  that  orb^  and  the  calmness 
of  feeling  which  contemplating  it  excites,  with  the  raging  tempests 
of  passion^  and  that  tumult  of  woe  arising  both  from  natural  and 
moral  causes  to  which  mankind  are  liable. 


*<  Oh !  what  fearful  scenes 


Of  horror,  thro'  thy  long  continued  course 

Of  twice  three  thousand  years,  hast  thou  beheld. 

Pale  sovereign  of  the  night !  thy  peerless  rays 

Have  played  in  transient  softness,  o'er  the  mass 

Of  dark  and  raging  tempests,  as  they  lashed 

The  sounding  shores ;  have  seen  them  vex  the  deep 

With  hurricane,  and  swallow  in  th'  abyss 

Of  maddening  waters  potent  fleets,  that  rode 

In  stately  majesty  above,  and  seemed 

To  conquer  Ocean !  thou  hast  tix^ed  the  surge 
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That  closed  the  space  of  their  di^sdent/  and  howled 
A  loader  roar,  big  with  the  d3dng  shrieks 
Of  the  wrecked  Marinersy  who  turn  to  thee^ 
A  sad  farewell,  despairing  look  and  drown. 
Thou,  when  gaunt  Famine,  Pestilence,  and  War, 
Have  swept  with  fevered  wing  the  groaning  lands, 
The  wealth  of  nations,  and  the  pride  of  states. 
Mid  all  the  terrors  of  the  thundering  bolt. 
And  midnight  lightnings,  flashing  thro'  the  clouds, 
•  Of  heaven ;  amid  the  battle  and  the  storm. 
Thou,  unconcerned,  hast  held  thy  stately  course. 
And,  heedless  of  an  agonizing  world. 
Poured  thine  expanded  beams  alike  on  all."  P.  11. 

If  it  were  proposed  to  us  to  imagine  one  moment  of  time  more 
awful  than  another,^  we  should  select  that  in  which  those  who 
may  be  alive  at  the  last  day  shall  hear  the  angel  summon  die 
dead,  '^  To  wake  from  the  sleep  of  death.!*  The  idea  loses  no-- 
thing  of  its  effect  in  the  hands  of  our  Poet.  When  the  dead  are 
summoned,  the  living  also  hear  the  voice  which  calls  them  to 
judgment.  The  effect  is — ^a  total  cessation  from  eveiy  pursuit 
connected  with  things  of  this  worlds  or  susp^isioa  of  every 
earthly  feeling. 

**  The  pause  of  life  was  fearful';  as  the  voice 

From  every  rock  and  mountain,  hill,  and  pla&i. 

And  wilderness,  and  ocean,  echoing  wide. 

Alike  suspended  hope,  and  joy,  and  fear. 

Ambition,  love,  and  hatred,  and  the  thirst 

Of  gain,  the  pride,  and  wants,  and  cares  of  mffii.'*    P«  ICJ. 

The  passage  is  short,  but  the  thought  presented  to  us  in  it,  is 
jStriking,  and  we  think  Mr.  T.  might  have  enlarged  upon  it,  with 
great  propriety,  and  with  increased  interest  to  his  Poem,  and^ 
above  all,  with  additional  moral  advant^  to  his  reader.  We 
think  it  oF  a  nature  to  check  '^  vice  in  hb  high  career,"  and  make 
even  '^  heedless  rambling  impulse  learn  to  think."  There  is  a 
descriptiou  of  our  earth  after  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 
fleparlur^  of  the  living,  which  displays  real  beauty. 

The  silent  globe  its  wonted  course  pursued, 
The  seasons  held  their  sway,  and  day  and  night 
Continued :  and  the  birds  their  sweetest  song 
Trilled  softly,  grateful  to  the  opening  flowers, 
Wafting  their  perfume  o'er  the  lonely  woods ; 
And  winds  and  waves  obeyed  the  sovereign  voici^ 
That  gave  them  motion  first :  Man,  Man  alone, 
The  potent  Monarch  of  this  lower  realm. 
Torn  from  his  empire,  sought  a  nobler  state ! 
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Mm  from  the  regions  of  the  Earth  had  flown. 
And  the  sun  set  upon  a  desert  World !    P.  2L 

Though  Mr.  T«  be  ocGasionallj  deficient  in  spirit,  the  follow* 
ing  passage  will  prove  him  capable  of  the  most  animated  style. 
The  fiends  are  gating  on  the  wretched  beings,  once  on  earth  sub* 
dued  by  their  temptations,  now  in  Hell  tormented  by  thenu 

**  To  the  stem  roar  they  listen,  and  to  shrieks, 
That,  borne  on  many  a  whirlwind,  wandered  by ; 
As  in  the  savage  islands  of  the  South, 
Some  barbarous  Chieftain,  on  his  rugged  cliff, 
At  midnight's  solemn  hour,  hears  the  wild  prayer 
For  refuge  from  the  sea-worn  mariner ; 
Catches  the  scream  of  murder  on  the  blast 
Loud  swelling,  as  his  comrades  in  the  storm 
Wave  high  the  flaming  torch,  and  hail  the  crew 
From  Ocean's  foaming  billows  to  the  toils 
Of  slaughter,  shuddering  at  the  wished-for  sound. 
Though  joyous  o'er  his  prey :  so  hear  the  fiends 
With  gladness,  dread,  and  trembling."     P.  102. 

Of  '*  beauty's  voice  and  eye,**  the  picture  is  full  of  truth  and 
feeling ;  and  cold  indeed  roust  be  the  heart  which  is  not  warmed 
^n  reading  it*  From  that  and  many  passages  which  the  reader 
mil  note  with  pleasure,  we  judge  Mr.  T.  to  possess  a  heart  feel- 
ingly alive  to  ail  the  sweet  charities  of  life.  No  man  who  could 
not  himself  feel  and  act  as  a  friend,  could  have  depicted,  in  tii« 
following  animated,  though  short,  passage,  the  delights  ^hicb 
friends  would  enjoy  during  the  state  of  a  naillenium.    Then 

'<  Here  pure  and  early  friendship  bloomed  again 

In  all  its  youthful  vigour ;  no  vain  pride, 

No  envious  coldness,  severed  the  true  friends. 

Or  broke  that  sacred  intercourse  of  soul. 

The  vulgar,  proud,  and  selfish  never  knew."    P.  2S0. 

The  eighth  book  closes  with  a  scene  most  highly  painted  and 
touched  with  a  master's  hand.  To  read  the  last  twenty  lines  of 
that  book  unmoved  would  betray  a  want  of  taste;  an  insensibility 
to  every  thing  like  poetical  effect,  which,  we  trust,  can  be  charged 
upon  none  of  our  readers.  The  earth,  after  its  conflagration,  ap« 
pears  as  a  burning  globe,  glimmering  in  space  with  a  dark  and 
angry  light.  The  scene  of  stilly  awe  presented  to  us-^no  busy 
bum  of  men  on  this  nether  world — not  a  living  being  left — vege- 
tation destroyed,  and  its  former  variety  changed  to  one  "  shore- 
less, waveless  sea  of  molten  glass/  is  well  fitted  to  rivet  all  oujt 
Atteotioo* 
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**  So  dosed  our  great  commission :  now  we  leavv 
The  solar  path,  am.ong  th'  unpeopled  starsi 
To  wing  our  solitary  way»  and  rise 
To  Armageddon's  War;  but  once,  oace  more. 
While  yet  its  desolated  Mass  WBS  seen, 
Down  to  the  burning  globe  our  anxious  eye 
We  turn,  around  a  sdfemn  stillness  reigned ; 
Darting  from  every  side  an  angry  lights 
The  red  ball  glimmered  in  the  troubled  air ! 
The  smoke  had  rolled  away>  the  Earthquakes  ceased 
And  o'er  th'  exhausted  Ocean,  o'er  the  vales 
i^nd  mountains,  o'er  the  sunk  and  ruined  pride 
Of  gay  Creation,  and  the  pomp  of  Man, 
A  shoreless,  waveless  sea  of  molten  glass 
Moved  its  unruffled  tide,  the  tomb  of  Earth ! 
No  sound  amid  the  awful  calm  was  heard,   • 
•  Save  when  the  Comet  in  its  wandering  flight 
Smote  on  some  distant  world,  and  Nature  spake. 
In  dull  and  sullen  murmurs  through  the  deep, 
Indignant  resignation  to  her  fate.'*    P.  SIS. 

It  appears  from  our  view  of  the  part  of  Armageddon  now 
published,  that  the  mpral  of  the  Poem  is  of  the  highest  character, 
and  that  the  sentiments  and  diction,  if  they  equied  not  the  stt- 
blimity  and  extient  of  the  subject,  are  at  least  of  a  supmor  cast. 
And  here  perhaps  it  m^ht  be  expected  that  we  should  shew  the 
superiority  of  our  matchless  Milton ;  but  Mr.  T.,  with  a  mo* 
desty  which  does  \Am.  honor,  deprecates  any  conparison  with 
the  great  master  of  English  epic.  We  forbear,  therefore,  to  in- 
stitute any  thing  like  a  regular  comparison, although,  wemiist  con- 
fess, the  impossibility  of  divesting  our  minds  of  the  delightful  ma- 
gic which  pervades  Milton's  pictures  of  the  same  characters. 
Mr.  T's  delineation  wants  that  appearance  of  truth,  that  realizing 
spirit  which  directed  Milton's  pencil.  It  is  indeed  so  far  unfortu- 
nate, that  though  the  one  poet  draws  the  character  of  the  arch  re- 
bel at  the  close  of  his  career,  as  the  reigning  king  of  darkness,  ^d 
the  other  has  painted  hihi,  when  he  first  b^an  his  reign,  and  de<; 
clared  himself  the  enemy  alike  of  God  and  man  ;  yet  the  ^tiia^ 
tions,  in  which,  as  a  fallen  spirit  under  torment,  he  is  exhibited ; 
the  characteristic  energies  which  those  emergencies  call  forth; 
and  the  unconquered  mind  which  animates  bim  under  all  circum- 
stances are  too  similar  to,  and  correspond  too  closely  with,  MiK 
ton's  representation  of  them  to  allow  Mr.  T.  any  hope  of  being 
equally  sucressfuL  But  it  is  no  discouragement  to  any  poet, 
that  he  is  inferior  to  one,  who  was  himself — **  NuBi  secundus.*' 

The  plan  of  Armageddon,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  T.^  compre* 
hendsy  as  we  have  found^  matter  of  the  highest  import.    The* 
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state  of  the  world  in  the  latter  days^  the  milleniuinj  lUid  the  final 
destruction  of  all  thinasj  are  topics  connected  with  the  subject 
and  successively  taken  into  consideration.  On  the  probable  state 
of  the  world,  in  the  latter  days,  Mr.  T.  might,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  with  propriety,  have  been  more  diffuse.  It  is  a  wide 
field,  which  the  poet  cannot  enter  without  finding  a  rich  harvest 
before  him  ;  a  vast  supply  of  materials  for  fancy  to  work  upon ; 
and  though  much  obscurity  overshadows  it,  is,  in  such  degree, 
only  as  to  add  to  the  general  effect  of  grandeur  and  sublimity* 

That  he  speaks  well  of  his  own  country,  its  laws  and  it»  reli-^ 
gion,  is  as  it  should  be ;  and  if  his  readers  be  of  our  stamp,  he 
need  not  fear  having  said  too  much. 

*<  Some  apology  is  necessary  for  the  frequent  mention  of  our 
own  great  and  good  country:  but  as  the  history  of  a  king  is  the 
history  of  a  nation,  so  is  that  of  Britain  the  history  of  the  world : 
die  consequences  of  the  part  for  instance  we  have  acted  in  the 
late  contest,  and  may  be  required  to  act  in  the  present  crisis,  may 
be  productive  of  greater  and  more  lasting  happiness  to  mankinci, 
than  any  other  event  merely  human,  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
any  nation.''    P.xxv. 

We  think  no  apology  necessary.  The  extract  just  made,  writ- 
ten in  April,  seems  prophetical  of  the  events  which  the  following 
June  presented  to  us — Europe  delivered,  and  Britain  (juvante 
Deo)  the  deliverer.  To  the  wisdom  in  council,  and  energy  in 
action,  which  marked  the  decisions  of  the  British  Government, 
all  these  wise  plans  must  be  referred,  and  the  whole  of  that  broad 
.and  honorable  policy  be  traced,  which  have  been  blessed  by  God 
to  the  preservation  of  civil  and  religious  order  throughout  Europe* 
For  what  great  events  we,  as  a  nation,  may  yet  be  reserved^  is 
known  to  him  only  who  disposes  all  things  to  his  own  wise  and 
gracious  purposes.  In  a  belief,  that  a  millenium,  a  sabbatical, 
rest  for  a  thousand  years,  is  reserved  for  the  Church  of  God,  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  T.  This  belief  was  very  preva- 
lent in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  but  lost  groupd  as  the  papal 
power  gained  strength.  At  the  Reformation  it  again  recovered 
itself,  and  in  these  latter  days  seems  regaining  consideration  with 
all  who  study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  have  time  to  think  calmly 
and  deeply  on  serious  subjects. 

There  is,  and  ever  must  be,  much  of  mystery  in  high  themes  like 
these ;  but  let  not  any  well  disposed  man,  whether  he  be  philo- 
sopher, historian,  or  poet,  be  led  from  the  contemplation  of 
them,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  subjects  not  intended  for  us  to 
handle  :  true  it  b,  that  the  study  of  any  part  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures may  be  turned  to  bad  account-;  the  infidel  may  read  a  mi^ 
ra(:le,  and  hold  it  up  to  scorn  ;  the  euihusiast  may  bewilder  his 
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mind  trkh  Tisioiiary  dreams  by  misapplying  the  divine  promises ; 
and  the  fanatic  may  charitably  exclude  from  salvation  all  who 
have  not  all  his  own  particular  notions  of  Christian  faith.  But 
to  argue  against  its  utility  from  the  abuse  of  any  thing,  is  ahi^ys 
btrd  reasoning.  We  would  rather  encourage  a  calm  and  steady  re- 
search^ in  humility  and  reverence,  into  every  part  of  Scripture^  as 
well  the  prophecies,  as  the  doctrines  and  precepts.  Indeed  to  do 
that  we  are  not  merely  permitted,  sve  are  commanded,  mo  are 
encouraged.  To  study,  with  judgnient  and  humility,  the  word 
of  pn»phccy,  to  look  forviard  to  the  triumph  of  God's  Church 
«iv€r  every  obstacle,  to  meditate  on  the  grand  consummation  of 
all  things,  is  to  exercise  the  mind  worthily,  is  to  ensure  a  bless- 
ing on  our  exertions. 

The  Poem  we  have  been  considering  tends  to  encourage  suc^ 
researches,  and  they  may  be,  to  our  apprehension,  so  pregnant 
with  advantage,  by  purifying  our  heart,  and  giving  it  juster  views 
l^oth  of  God  and  bis  creatures,  by  supplying  our  thoughtii  with  fit 
xnctter  to  dwell  upon,  that  we  confess  ourselves  highly  gratified 
sn  finding  a  poet  devote  his  talents  in  so  great  and  good  a  cause. 
Speculations  like  his,  (if  speculations  they  may  be  caUed)  foster 
only  amiable  feelings,  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  any  one  so  in. 
sensible  as  not  to  be  interested  in  them.  We  have  spoke  some*, 
what  freely  of  the  work,  as  a  composition,  because  we  wish  well 
to  Mr.  T  s  fame.  The  Poem  is  yet  unfinished ;  open  therefore 
to  any  improvements  which  the  author  may  hereafter  make.  The 
main  point  we  would  press  upon  Mr. T's  attention  is  R-fivisioN. 
He  has  chose  a  subject  beyond  the  common  apprehension  of 
men's  minds,  a,  subject  too  vast  for  him  to  have  done  justice  to 
at  present :  we  would  speak  guardedly,  considering  his  present 
laudable  effort  as  an  earnest  of  still  better  things.  His  imagina- 
tion is  vivid,  but  his  diction  wants  strength  to  express  his  thoughts. 
This  he  would  himself  perceive,  if  he  could  read  some  passages 
of  Armageddon  as  from  any  work  strange  to  him.  Let  him  put 
aside  his  Poem  for  a  season,'  till  he  can  look  at  the  whole  v^ith 
Btrengthened  and  unbiassed  Judgment ;  he  will  theji,  if  %ie  mistake 
not,  in  part  recast  it,  curtailing  some  portions,  enlarging  others. 
He  will  then  see  with  a  critics  eye  those  blemishes,  vih^ch  now, 
from  long  familiarity  with  them,  he  notes  not ;  for  in  composi- 
tion, as  in  morals,  we  may  be  so  familiarized  to  our  own  faiplts, 
that  at  last  we  even  cherish  them.  In  the  dedication  to.  bis 
Grace  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  T.  has  well  expressed  what  we  would 
briefly  give  as  our  opinion  of  the  Poem.  ^^  The  autbor^s  talents 
are  not  equal  to  his  ambition"-^let  us  add,  they  are  not  yet  equal 
to  his  honest  and  laudable  ambition. 

If  the  work  be  hereafter  compressed  intp  ten  or  eight  books, 
for  we  know  of  no  magic  in  the  number  twelve  to  induce  the 
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continuance  of  it.  It  will  more  than  gain  in  strength,  what  it 
loses  in  bulk ;  though  as  we  have  been  free  to  su^est^  much  ini« 
portant  and  interesting  matter  may  with  great  effect  be  added, 
and  the  Poem  of  Armageddon,  if  not  the  first  epic  poem  w« 
boast,  may  be  a  benefit  to  mankind  and  an  honor  to  its  author. 

Mr.  T.  is  young ;  many  years  tnust  elapse,  ere  he  reach  the 
nge  when  Milton  began  hxs  Paradise  Lost.  Mr.  T.  may  dran^ 
much  encouragement  from  this  fact.  Let  him  go  on  storing  bis 
mind  with  learning,  gathered  as  well  from  reading  as  observa- 
tion and  reflection ;  it  will  form  a  sound  and  discriminating  judg« 
ment,  which  is  what  a  poet  generally  most  needs.  Let  Mr* 
T.  act  upon  this  principle,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  foretell- 
ing^ that,  when  the  Poem  in  a  few  years  makes  its  appearance^ 
completed  by  such  judicious  curtailments,  and  added  beautieSf 
ts  he  will  then  be  so  well  able  to  manage,  it  will  he  a  poem 
worthy  of  the  age,  and  the  nation*  We,  if  life  be  spared  us, 
«nd  all  who  read  it,  shall  do  so  with  increased  pleasure,  and  fin4 
in  it  a  proof,  that  the  author,  whose  mind  is  cast  ina  high  niould, 
and  whose  aim  is  wppthy  his  sacred  calling,  hasnot  neglected  the 
talents  committed  to  his  charge ;  but  rather,  as  every  wise  man 
ought  %o  do,  and  as  every  good  man  will  strive  to  do,  he  has,  with 
increasing  age,  increased  his  knowledge,  refined  his  taste,  and  im* 
proved  his  judgment. 


«^ 


Art.  IIL  a  Course  of  Sermons,  preached  at  Great  St.  Marj/ji 
Church,  b^bre  the  Univerrity  of  Cambridge,  during  the  Month 
of  April,  1816.  By  th^  Kep.  WiUiam  Shafpe,  A^  M^ 
Chaplain  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  8vo.  pp.  96* 
ds.     Rivingtons.     1816. 

IHESE  Sermons  relate  to  the  four  following  subjects; 
Original  Sin,  Regeneration,  Justification  by  Faith,  and  Final 
•Perseverance.  From  the  Introduction,  prefixed  to  tiiem,.  we 
learn  that  Mr.  Sharpe  was  appointed  one  of  the  select  preachers 
for  the  Academical  year,  which  has  just  elapsed  ;  and  that  ha 
selected  these  subjects,  in  order  to  correct  so^ie  erroneous  no- 
tions^ which  Mr.  Simeon  (who  it  seems  had  likewise  been  ap« 
pointed  a  select  preacher  for  that  year)  had  endeavoured  to 
propagate  from  the  ssime  pulpit.  fiu|  we  wiU  let  Mr.  Sharpa 
speak  for  himself, 

<*  The  author  of  the  following  Sermons  thinks  it  may  be  righ^ 
|o  pr^a<?e  (hem  by  a  fi^w  explanatory  remarks,  now  (bat  he  haa 

•  •8  been 
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been  induced  to  lay  them  before  the  public.  It  was  originally  &r 
from  his  intention  to  enter  upon  controversy  in  the  course  of  Ser- 
fluonsy  which  he  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  to  preach  lately 
before  the  University ;  but,  on  hearing  the  discourses  of  the  first 
of  the  Select  Preachers  of  the  present  year»  it  appeared  to  him  that 
they  ought  not  to  pass  entirely  unnoticed  ;  and,  as  he  understood 
the  matter  was  not  likely  to  be  taken  up  in  a  higher  quarter,  he 
himself  resolved  to  oiFer  some  observations  on  certain  doctrines,  for 
the  support  of  which  those  discourses  were  composed.  He  is  not 
ignorant  in  what  a  difficult  and  delicate  situation  he  has  placed 
himself  by  undertaking  to  comment  on  writings  which  have  not 
been  published  ;  but,  as  he  is  conscious  of  no  wilful  intention  to 
misrepresent,  so  has  he  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  present 
instance  no  charges  can  be  brought  against  him  on  that  score. 
The  truth  is,  he  was  so  forcibly  struck  with  many  passages  of  those 
Sermons,  that  he  could  not  forbear  taking  the  earliest  opportuni^, 
.after  he  heard  them,  of  expressing  their  sense,  and,  (as  nearly  as 
he  could,)  their  words,  in  writing,  and  it  is  on  those  cotemporaiy 
jiotes  that  he  has  grounded  all  his  remarks,  which  relate  to  the 
£ev.  C.  Simeon.  The  circumstance,  then,  just. mentioned,  first 
.suggested  to  the  author  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  Sermons ;  but 
their  design  is  of  a  much  piore  general  nature,  t)ian  \o  (pombat  the 
i^ei^timents  of  any  single  indiyidua],  however  respectable  in  himself, 
or  however  powerful  in  his  influence  over  others.  They  contain 
tain  an  examination  of  the  principal  discriminating  opinions  of  tliat 
large  class  of  the  members  of  our  Church,  who  profess  to  hold  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  a  greater  degree  of  purity  thaa  the  rest 
of  their  brethren ;  the  accuracy  of  the  tenets,  commonly  called 
evangelical^  is  here  attempted  to  be  ascertained,  and,  principallvy 
by  <|i  reference  to  Scripture.'^ 

In  the  first  Sermon  Mr.  S,  yer}'  properly  argues  agfiiust  the 
absurd  and  dangerous  tenet  of  the  Calvinists,  in  regard  to  the 
total  corruption  of  human  nature.  The  doctrine  oi  the  Church 
of  England,  iu  the  Article  of  Original  Sin,  is,  that  ^^  man  is  very 
far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of  bis  own  nature 
inclined  to  evil."  But  the  Calviuists,  who  depart  from  this,  as 
mell  as  from  other  Articles  of  our  Churcli,  are  no^  contented  to 
represent  man  as  far  gone  from  righteousness,  and  inclined  to 
Civil,  but  as  totally  lost  to  all  righteousness,  and  as  absolutely  in- 
capable of  doing,  any  thing  that  is  good.  Ibey  represent  man 
as  a  mere  lump  of  depravity ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  state- 
ments, this  depravity  has  great  advantages,  as  it  affords  more 
room  for  the  operation  of  grace.  In  answer  to  this,  says  Mr.  S. 
p.  f).  *'  We  firnUy  believe,  that  man  is  a  falleit  creature ;  but  we 
strenuously  deny  that  he  has  fallen  like  Lucifer,  from  the  heights 
of  heaven,  to  the  very  lowest  pit  of  moral  degradation,  and  dark* 
iies9,  and  depravity.'-    fie  then  proceeds  tp  s^h^sXi  and  we  think 
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vtry  successfully/ in  what  manner  th^  Calmistic  tlieoiy,  **  bo 
far  from  exalting  the  character  of  the  Almighty,  robs  him  of 
some  of  the  principal  and  essential  attributes  of  divinity.*'  And 
he  concludes  the  first  part  of  this  Discourse  by  shewing  the  per«^ 
nicious  effects  which  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  human  depravity 
must  have  upon  our  morals. 

**  Let  us  advert  (says  Mr.  S.  p.  11»)  to  the  practical  effects, 
which  this  doctrine  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  produce.    It  de- 
stroys then,  in  the  first  place,  that  proper  degree  of  respect  for 
himself  which  every  one  naturally  feels,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  safeguards  pf  innocence  and  integrity  that  can  exist  in- 
dependently of  religious  considerations ;  for  a  convert  to  these 
opinions  must  necessarily  think,  that  he  has  neither  innocence  nor 
integrity  to  take  care  off  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  so  utterly 
vile,  polluted,  and  abominable,  that  let  him  conimit  what  crimes 
he  wUl,  he  cannot  possibly  suffuse  his  soul  with  a  bladcer  dye,  than 
that  which  it  received  from  its  original  mould.    Kay  more,  he  ha^ 
an  excuse  for  sinning,  and  in  that  a  strong  hwtucement  to  it ;  for  he 
will  attribute  his  sin,  (and  reasonably  enough)  not  to  his  own 
involuntary  agency,  but  to  that  vital  principle  of  deep  depravity 
intenifoven  into  his  moral  constitution,  the  motions  of  which  hef 
has  nd  power  to  controul  by  the  exertion  of  opposite  a&ctions 
and  desiires." 

The  second  Sermon  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  subject  3  . 
and  here  Mr.  S.  examines  the  principal  passages  of  Scripture  ; 
which  bear  upon  this  question.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  cis  tor 
follow  him  tnrougb  the  whole  ran|e  which  be  hsis  taken:  but 
M'e  are  satisfied  that  every  impartial  reader  will  agree  with  bim 
in  the  conclusipn,  that  the  general  s^nse  of  Scripture  is  adverse 
to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Orighifil  Sin* 

The  third  Sermon  is  on  Regeneration  ;  a  itubject,  which  ha^ 
produced  much  bitter  controversy,  and  has  given  rise  to  aomer 
tumultuous  meetings  at  a  place,  which  had  been  always  distin- 
guished by  the  stt-ictest  decorum.    And  here  we  cannot  neglect 
the  opportunity  of  returning  our  warmest  thanks  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  {iresided  at  Bartlett  s  Buildings  on 
two  trying  occasions^  and  maintained  by  his  firmness  botii  the 
dignity  of  the  Churchy  and  the  purity  of  its  doctrines.    Nor 
miist  we  omit  our  thanks  to  the  Bishop  of  Londonf^  and  the« 
other  members  of  the  Committee,  -  who  bad  a  task  of  great  deU<i»' 
cacy  imposed  apon  themj  and  who  executed  their  task  in  a  man- 
ner^ which  justly  entitled  them  to  the  approbation  of  the  Boacd^ 
But  let  us  return  to  the  Sermon  before  us.    Though,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  Regeneraitioii  takes  place  at 
Baptism^  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  ail  its  ministers :  fot  there  are 
IjMme  who  deny,  and  stiil  more  who  think  it  doubtfuii  whether  Re« 
generation  does  take  place  at  Baptism.    But  says  Mn  S.  at  p.  47. 
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<<  Thejr  are  coostrained  to  allow,  that  the  term  Regen^ttfttM. 
itself,  as  far  us  it  is  applicable  to  the  present  subject,  is  onlj  foand 
once  in  Scripture,  and  that  in  the  single,  passage,  where  it  does 
occur  *,  it  stands  in  close  connexion  with  Baptitm^  and  refius  ta 
a  change  already  past." 

In  the  next  page  Mr.  S.  observes,  that 

'<  Many  laboured  and  some  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made 
of  late  to  prove,  that  no  such  change  lis  necessarily  effected  at  Bap- 
tism, for  the  purpose  of  inferring  that  it  therefore  remains  to  be 
accomplished. — In  the  case  of  infant  baptism,  more  especially,  we 
Inay  clearly  see  how  completely  it  has  been  divested  of  its  sacra- 
mental character :  for  our  opponents  have  declared  in  plain  terms, 
that  any  spiritual  benefits,  with  which  that  Sacrament  may  be  at- 
tended to  an  infant,  arise  solely  from  the  worthiness  of  the  Minis- 
ter, and  the  pious  supplications  of  hin^self  and  the  congregation; 
that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  Baptism  has  no  sort  of  spiritual 
efficacy  in  itself,  and  operates  in  no  respect  by  virtue  of  any  bles- 
sbg  annexed  to  it,  as  an  institution  of  divine  appointment/' 

Mr.  S.  then  informs  us  in  a  note^  that  such  was  the  doctnnej 
which  Mr.  Simeon  had'  delivered  from  the  University  Pulpit : 
and  we  can  easily  give  credit  to  the  correctness  of  the  statement, 
because  Mr.  Simeon  has  long  since  published  his  Confession 
of  Faith  upon  this '  subject.    He  bas  plainly  told  us  in  his  two 
hundred  and  twenty-first  Skeleton,  that  Baptism  h  ^  an  outward' 
work  of  man  upon  the  body;"  whence  we  cannot  but  infer^  that 
according  to  Mr.  Simeon  there  is  no  neoessdry  connexion  be^ 
tween  Baptism  and  Regeneration.     Another,  passage  n  qnot^ 
hy  Mr.  Sharpe  from  Mr.  Scott's  "Efftd  of  Baptism,  p.  17* 
fro(n  which  we  find  that  Regeneration  is  a  blessing,  which  only 
''  may  be  conveyed"  at  Baptism ;  and  that  when  it  is  conveyed, 
''  it  is  conveyed  in  answer  to  the  devout  prayers  of  tlie  several 
parties  concerned  in  the  administration  and  reception  of  this 
Sacrament."    Having  stated  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sharpe  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  opimon  of  his  opponents  on  the  other,  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  connexion  between  Bapusm  and  Regenerationj 
we  shall  merely  observe,  that,  as  bo4i  parties  are  professed 
Churchmen,  the  question  at  issue  between  them  lies  in  a  short 
compass.    Every  Churchman  must  either  consent  to  have  hi» 
religious  opinions  tried  by  the  Articles  and  -Litargy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  or  he  must  renoimeehis  cbaracteri»  a  Church- 
man.   And  we  are  confident^  that  if  the  question  were  submitted 
to  any  impartial  jury«  who  gave  their  verdict'accordii^  to  th^ 
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^iiiii  ihean^i^g  of  the  law,  they  would  decide  in  ftifMr  of  those 
wh6  aisert^  th^t  Regeneration  is  always  conferred  at  Baptism, 
¥^hen  that  Sacrament  is  rightly  administered  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  fourth  Sermon  relates  to  Justification  by  Faith^  and  the 
iSfth  to  Final  Perseverance.  But  as  so  much  has  been  already 
said  on  these  subjects^  and  we  have  already  made  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  tliree  tirst  Sermons^  we  hasten  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  iSfth  Sermon,  where  Mr.  S.  has  briefly  stated  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  examine  the  subjects  brought  forward  in 
these  Sermons.     He  thus  addresses  his  audience  in  p.  9 1 . 

**  Controversy  in  theology  is,  like  war  in  civil  life,  k  very  grecttp 
though  sometimes  a  very  necessary  evil.     But,  vrhatever  may  be 
thougbt  of  the  justifiableness  of  commencing  an  attack  in  either 
case,  the  right  of  opposing  one  will  not  at  least  be  doubted.    Of 
this  right  then  we  claim  the  full  benefit,  for  you  are  our  witnesses, . 
that  in  the  present  instance  we  were  not  the  aggressors  ;  it  must 
be  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  one,  that  when  we  first 
)re-assembled  in  the  current  academic  year,  after  a  premature  se- 
l^ration  occasioned  by  certain    awful  events,   which  might,  one 
thould  think,  have  reminded  us  all  that  there  was  better  employ* 
ment  for  us,  during  the  short  and  uncertain  time  of  our  sojourn* 
tnghere,  than  to  waste  it  in  strifes,  and  debates,  and  questions; 
-—at  that  moment,  while  we  were  waiting  to  hear  the  accents  of 
Christian  meekness,  an  alarm  was  sounded  in  the  sanctuary  of  God  ; 
we  looked  to  those,  who  should  have  spoken  peace  to  us,  and  be* 
hold  they  were  making  themselves  ready  for  battle.    We  heard 
with  sincere  regret,  and  not  with  regret  alone^  all  the  controverted 
points  again  brought  forward  which  have  so  long  agitated  and 
divided  us ;  we  heard  opinions,  in  themselves  objectionable,  pro- 
posed in  terms  as  objectionable  as  could  well  be  chosen  ;  we  heard 
imputations  indirectly  cast  upon  our  brethren,  which  we  are  con- 
vinced they  do  not  merit ;  and  we  heard  one  of  the  most  sacred  *  in* 
ctitutions  of  the  Gospel*  treated  with  such  perfect  levity,  as  ac- 
tually to  be  made  the  foundation  of  SLJoke*.     Some  of  these  as- 
saults were  made  openly,  some  more  in  the  way  of  raining  ;  some- 
times the  bolt  descended  on  our  heads,  mantled  in  all  the  terrors 
of  the  storm ;  and  sometimes  it  fell  when  we  least  expected  it,  amid 
the  gentle  dew  from  heaven.     Such  was  the  nature  of  an  attack, 
which  we  never  anticipated,  and  in  ita  very  outset  it  displayed  1^ 
stratagem,  which,  might,  be  sometimea  very  successful,  if  it  were 
not  quite  so  common;  for  those  unhappy  people,  who  might  per- 
chance think  differently  from  our  opponents,  were,  set  down,  with* 


*  ^<Mr.  Simeon  told  us,  that  according  to  our  notions  of  Bap- 
lismi  we  might  date  Regeneration  from  the  Parifh  Register.'^ 

out 
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out  farther  ado,  it  '  vain  disputen  of  this  wmid/  and  as  penoni^ 
whose  ttndersiandiDgs  were  perverted  by  the  just  judgments  of 
Godl  This  is  certainly  one  mode  of  silencing  argument,  but  ia 
the  face  of  this  formidable  artillery  of  anathemas,  of  the  gmiuina 
manufacture  of  the  Vatican^  we  have  ventured  to  question  the  ac* 
curacy  of  certsiin  principles  of  our  opponents ;  for,  as  long  as  we 
believe  we  have  the  word  of  God  to  support  us,  we  need  not  fear 
the  high  sounding  words  of  man."  - 

We  will  conclude  the  present  Article  (after  thanking  Mr. 
Sharpe  for  his  manl^r  conduct  in  stepping  forward  as  an  advocate 
of  the  Church  at  the  present  crisis)  with  some  brief  remarks 
on  ihe  peculiar  character,  which  attaches  to  his  controversy  with 
Mr.  Simeon.     Both  of  those  gentlemen,  it  seems,  were  ap- 
pointed select  preachers  for  the  same  year.    The  controversy 
therefore  was  conducted   before  the  same  audience  from  the 
University  Pulpit :  and  we  heartily  rejoice^  that,  a»  the  Unitrer- 
sity  of  Cambridge,  or  rather  the  Delegates  to  whom  the  choice 
was  entrusted;  thought  proper  to  appoint  two  such  beterogene* 
ous  preachers,  the  impression,  which  Mr.  Sharpe  must  have 
made  on  his  auditors,  was.  subsequent  to  the  impression,  which 
we  find  from  Mr.  Sharpens  account  had  been  previoudy  made 
by  Mr.  Simeon.    But  we  sincerely  lament,  that  the  minds  ctf 
the  young  men  should  be  distracted  by  hearing  opposite  doc- 
trines from  the  University  Pulpit,  on  subjects  of  vital  import- 
ance.    We  do  not  wonder  at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sharpe, 
as  we  find,  that  the  Margaret  Professor  as  usual,  has  lm>iight 
up  the  rear,  though  it  does  not  appear  from  the  subject,  which 
he  announced,  that  he  has  engaged  in  the  present  controversy. 
But  we  do  wonder  at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Simeon.    The 
Delegates  could  not  have  been  taken  by  surprise.     When  Mr. 
Simeon  made  a  joke  of  Baptism  from  the  University  Pulpit,  it 
was  not  the^V^^  time,  that  he  had  done  so  :  and  his  controversy 
with  Dr.  Marsh  on  this  very  subject,  about  two  years  ago,  must 
have  rendered  his  opinion  of  Baptism  notorious  at  Cambridge 
especially.     But  since  he  has  lately  avowed  the  same  opinion 
from  the  University  Pulpit,  we  trust  that  the  Delegates,  whoever 
they  may  be,  will  never  again  be  so  unguarded  as  to  sanction  an 
appointment  of  which  the  effpcts  must  be  highly  injurious  to  the 
Established  Church.    Mr.  Simeon  is  doubtless,  a  very  wordiy 
man,  and  has  the  right,  ^hich  he  possesses  in  common  with  every 
Englishman,  of  holding  what  opinions  he  pleases.     We  do  not 
object  to  Mr.  Simeon,  a^  a  man,  because  he  holds  opinions  con- 
trary to  those  of  the  Church  ;  but  we  object  to  Mr.  Simeon, 
because  knowing  them  to  be  contrary  to  those  of  the  Church, 
he  would  for  ever  obtrude  them  from  the  i^lpit  of  iar  ChiLrch 
University.    The  two  Universities  are  the  espectal  guardians  of 

the 
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tbe  CSiurch :  i%  » their  especial  duty  therefore  to  provide^  that 
the  young  mea,  entrusted  to  their  care,  should  be  educated  in 
such  religious  principles,  as  are  in  unison  with  our  Liturgy  and 
Articles.  But  if  they  find,  that  preachers,  who  treat  with  con- 
tempt our  holy  ordinances,  are  not  only  allowed  to  teach  them 
Divinity  from  the  University  Pulpit,  but  are  even  authorised 
and  sanctioned  by  public  appointment,  the  Church,  already 
beset  with  innumerable  dangers,  must  rapidly  verge  to  its  utter, 
downfall. 


Art.  IV.  The  Subztance  nf  tome  Letters  wrilten  by  an  En-i 
gluhman  resident  at  Pans  during  the  last  Reign  of  the  Em* 
ptrQr  Napoleon ;  with  an  Appendix  of  officii  Documents. 
2  vols.     8vo.   lL4s«   Uidgway.     1816. 

It  has  lately  become  a  fashion  with  authors  of  a  certain  de- 
scription, to  usher  their  works  into  the  world  without  the  formal 
sanction  of  their  name,  under  no  desire  of  disavowing  the  pro- 
duction, but  with  the  full  intention  of  securing  its  reputation  to 
its  proper  owner.  The  reason  of  all  this  coquetry,  we  do  not 
profess  to  understand,  we  shall  charitably  suppose  that  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Byron  and  of  the  author  of  the  present  Work,  it  arises 
from  that  excess  of  modesty,  which  forbids  a  lady  to  appear 
without  a  veil,  though  its  texture  be  sufficiently  slight  to  dis- 
play the  glancing  eye,  and  the  deep-rouged  cheek  from  within* 
One  advantage,  however,  arises  from  this  unaccountable  fashion,' 
that  we  are  always  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  the  supposed  author 
the  credit  of  his  work,  and  to  transfer  its  failings  to  another 
band.  Thas  though  the  volumes  before  us  are  universally 
escribed  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  though  there  are  some  who  pre- 
tend too  surely  to  discover  in  them  the  leaven  of  the  Byron 
school,  yet  we  shall  exercise  the  privilege  which  their  anonymous, 
title  page  allows  us,  and  shall  suppose  it  wholly  impossible  that 
an  Englishman  and  a  scholar  could  have  sent  into  the  world 
such  a  publication  as  this.  The  volumes  before  us  cannot  be 
the  production  of  the  ingenious  traveller,  whose  journal  gave  us. 
so  much  satisfaction  ;  they  must  proceed  from  some  wretched 
adherent  to  the  cause  of  Buonaparte,  to  the  chains  of  civil  and 
military  despotism,  to  the  slavery  and  subjugation  of  Europe. 
The  feeling  displayed  in  them  is  wholly  French ;  French  in  itaT 
most  ferocious  and  hateful  form.  The  author  appears  to  be 
enamoured  alike  of  the  opposite  extremes  of  revolutionary  anar- 
cbyj  and  imperial  tyranny*    The  government  of  Louis»  in  its 
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attempt  to  steer  its  course  between  these  two  httl  AoroBf  k 
usavaled  by  him  with  tlie  bitterest  indignatioQ  and  conten^t* 
That  we  may  not  be  thought  too  severa  ia  our  censures^,  w« 
shall  produce  such  passages  as  will  fully  wfkrrant  the  opinkHi 
which  we  have  formed. 

*^  There  has  been  but  one  nation  in  the  world,  as  far  as  I  ant 
aware,  notorious  for  loyalty,  or  love  of  a  sovereign,  as  such,  and 
that  nation  has  long  repented  of  so  mean  and  unreasonable  an 
attachnlent." 

This  nation,  we  conclude^  is  England.     Long  may  It   con-^ 
tinue  its  ancient  and  constitutional  attachment  to  the  person  of 
its  sovereign^  as  such,  even  though  it  may  have  the  misfortune 
of  appearing  mean  in  the  eyes  of  so  exalted-  a  spirit,  as  tbe 
author  of  the  letters  before  us.     Again  we  are  informed^ 

**  The  royal  vice  of  ingratitude  finds  no  place  in  the  bosom  of 
an  usurper ;  this  baseness  belongs  to  such  as  are  born  kings.*' 

We  know  not  how  far  Talleyrand,  Fouch^,  or  Lucien^  will 
coincide  in  this  sentiment.  They  will  probably  give  a  very  dif- 
ferent history  of  the  Usurper's  gratitude.  But  the  hatred  vihich 
the  author  evinces  towards  every  legitimate  sovereign^  as  such, 
is  more  than  compensated,  by  the  idolatrous  adulation  which 
he  offers  before  the  shrine  of  the  £x-Emperor.  The  following 
is  his  description  of  his  conduct  during  a  review  at  the  ThuiU 
leries,  in  April,  1815. 

**  The  vast  palace  of  kings ;  the  moving  array  before  me ;  the 
deep  mass  of  Hashing  arms  at  a  distance ;  the  crowd  around,  the 
apparatus  of  war  and  empire,  all  disappeared,  and,  in  the  first  gaze 
of  admiration,  I  saw  nothing  but  Napoleon — the  single  individual, 
to  destroy  whom  the  earth  was  rising  in  arms  from  the  Tanais  to  the 
Thames.  I  know  that  I  never  should  have  beheld  him  with  delight  in 
the  days  of  his  despotism,  and  that  the  principal  charm  of  the  spec- 
tacle arose  from  the  contemplation  of  the  great  peril  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  the  one  undaunted  mortal  before  my  eyes.  Let  me  say 
also  that  the  persuasion,  that  the  right  of  a  powerful  and  great  na- 
tion to  choose  their  own  sovereign  was  to  be  tried  in  his  person,  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  wonderful  achievements  by  which  he  had 
given  an  opportunity  to  decide  that  choice,  contributed  in  no  small 
d^ree  to  augment  my  aatisfaction.  He  has  been  of  late  often  seen 
and  described  by  those  who  visited  him  at  Elba.  I  can  only  say, 
that  he  did  not  appear  to  me  like  any  of  his  portraits,  except  that 
one  in  the  saloon  of  the  palace  of  the  Legislative  Body,  nor  did  I  ever 
see  any  man  just  like  him.  His  face  was  of  a  deadly  pale ;  his  jaws 
overhung,  but  not  so  much  as  I  had  heard ;  his  lips  thin,  but  par* 
tially  curled,  so  as  to  give  to  his  mouth  an  inexpressible  sweeUiesSi. 
He  had  the  habit  of  retracting  the  lipS)  and  apparently  ehewing,  m 
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th(B  iDftKmer  observed  and  objected  to  in  our  great  actdr,  Mr.Keaa* 
His  bair  was  of  a  dark  daricy  brown,  scattered  thinly  over  hts  tent* 
pies:  the  crown  oThis  head  was  bald.    One  ofthe  names  of  afl^tioa 
ffiven  him  of  l£^te  by  his  soldiers  is  '  notre  petit  londuJ     He  was  not 
rat  in  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  but  projected  considerably  in  the 
abdomen,  so  much  so,  that  his  linen  appeared  beneath  his  waistc^oat* 
He  generally  stood  with  his  hands  knit  behind  or  folded  before  hiro» 
but  sometimes  unfolded  them :  played  with  his  nose ;  took  snuff  three 
or  four  times,  and  looked  at  hts  watch.    He  seemed  to  have  a  la« 
bouring  in  his  chest,  sighing  or  swallowing  his  spittle.     He  very  sel- 
dom  spoke,  but  when  he  did,  smiled,  in  3ome  sort  agreeab]}^    He 
lookea  aboi^t  him,  not  knitting  but  joining  his  eye-brows  as  if  to  see 
more  minutely,  and  went  through  the  whole  tedious  ceremony  with 
an  air  of  sedate  impatience.     As  the  front  columns  of  each  regiment 
passed  him^  he  lined  the  first  finger  of  his  lefl  hand  quickly  to  his 
hat,  to  return  the  salute,  but  did  not  move  either  his  hat  or  his  head. 
As  the  regiments  advanced,  they  shouted,  some  loudly,  some  feebly, 
•  wve  VEmpereurf    and  many  soldiers  ran  out  of  their  raiiks  with 
petitions,  which  were  taken  by  the  grenadier  on  the  Emperor's  left 
hand :  once  or  twice,  the  petitioner,  afraid  to  quit  his  rank,  was 
liear  losing  his  opportunity,  when  Napoleon  beckoned  to  the  gi^ena- 
dier  to  step  forward  and  take  his  paper.     A  little  child,  in  true 
French  taste^  tricked  out  in  regimentals,  marched  before  one  of  the 
bands,  and  a  general  laugh  ensued.     Napoleon  contrived  to  talk  to 
some  one  behind  him  at  that  moment,  that  the  ridicule  might  not 
reach,  nor  be  partaken  by  him.     A  second  child,  however,  of  six 
years  old  perhaps,  dressed  out  with  a  beard  like  a  pioneer,  march- 
ing in  front  of  a  regiment,  strode  directly  up  to  him  with  a  petition 
on  the  end  of  a  battle-axe,  which  the  Emperor  took  and  read  very 
complacently.     Shortly  after  an  ill-looking  fellow,  in  a  half  suit  of 
regimentals,  with  a  swdi:d  by  his  side,  ran  from  the  crowd  of  specta- 
tors, opposite  or  from  amidst  the  national  guards,  I  could  not  see 
which*  and  rushed  directly  towards  the  Emperor.     He  was  within 
arm's  length,  when  the  grenadier  on  the  left  and  an  ofHcer  jumped 
forwfirds,  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  pushed  him  farther  back. 
Napoleon  did  not  move  a  muscle  of  his  body ;  not  a  line,  not  a ' 
shade  of  his  face  shifted  for  an  instant.     Perfectly  unstartled,  he 
beckoned  the  soldiers  to  loose. their  prisoner;  and  the  poor  fellow 
approaching  so  close  as  almost  to  touch  his  person  in  front,  talked  to 
him  for  some  time  with  eager  gestures,  and  his  hand  on  his  heart. 
The  Emperor  heard  him  wit  (Tout  interruption,  and  then' gave  him  an 
answer,  which  sent  him  away  apparently  much  satisfied  with  his  au- 
dience.   I  see  Napoleon  at  this  moment.     The  unruffled  calmness 
of  his  countenance,  at  the  first  movement  of  the  soldier,  relaxing 
softly  into  a  look  of  attention  and  of  kindness,  will  never  be  erased 
from  my  i^emory.      We  are  not  stocks,  nor  stones,  nor  tories. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  on  recovering  from  my  first  sur- 
prise, I  found  my  eyes  somewhat  moistened ;  a  weakness  that  nevec 
fails  to  overpower  some  persons,  when  alone  and  unrestrained  by 
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ridicule,  at  die  perasal  of  my  trait  of  unmized  hetmtm,  especudljr 
of  that  undaunted  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  formed  md  finished 
the  master-fpiriu  of  antiquity/'    Vol.  L  P.  S& 

The  anecdote  thus  pompously  introduced^  appears  in  our 
minds  nothing  very  heroical  or  uncommon.  The  author  of 
these  Letters  would  msinuate  that  he  is  a  whig.  We  doubt  if 
he  be  an  Englishman ;  but  if  he  be,  we  envy  not  the  feelings 
of  Whiggism.  Not  the  thousands,  and  the  hundreds  of  tfaott- 
sands  of  lives,  which  havcf  been  offered  upon  the  altar  of  de- 
moniacal ambition,  not  all  the  horrors  of  a  Russian  campa^y 
not  all  the  protracted  ipiseries  of  a  twenty  years  war,  could  call 
forth  a  single  tear  from  the  feeling  specimen  of  Whiggism.  His 
tear  started  not  for  the  human  blood  that  was  shed,  but  for  love 
of  him  that  shed  it.  If  this  be  Whiggism  :  we  are,  and  we  trust 
that  we  ever  shall  be  '^  stocks,  ston&V  and  tories." 

Our  author  is  most  indignant  that  the  character  of  his  idol 
should  ever  have  been  held  up  in  England  to  public  detestation  ; 
he  expresses  in  the  tenderest  terms  his  feelings  of  affection  for 
the  poor  injured  emperor,  feelings,  which  do  equal  credit  to  his 
understanding  and  to  his  heart. 

**  The  children  of  the  present  generation  have  been  taught  to 
start  at  the  name  of  Bonaparte  as  if  he  was  in  the  bush ;  our  col- 
leges and  academies  have  given  prizes  to  those  who  could  best  pour- 
tray  his  crimes.    The  painter  has  sketched  a  countenance  to  cor- 
respond with  the  fancied  features  of  treason,  murder,  cruelty,  and 
pride.    Not  the  terrors  of  a  degenerate  Roman  could  have  beheld 
the  imp-begotten  Attila  under  an  aspect  so  hideous.     The  pious 
from  their  pulpit  prayed  for  that  resignation,  patience,  and  humility, 
under  this  scourge  of  God,  which  were  recommended  from  the 
benches  of  parliament  as  the  true  christian  virtues  necessaxy  for 
those  who  were  to  be  borne  along  without  a  murmur  by  the  current 
of  events,  to  bear  all  trial  of  taxation,  and  te  be  content  with  the 
mean  instruments  through  whom  (the  help  and  cunning  of  man 
being  altogether  of  no  avail)  they  might,  in  the  appointed  time  and 
hour,  work  out  their  salvation.     Such  was  the  general  feeling ;  to 
be  insensible  to  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  proof  of  an  hardened 
mind,  perverted  by,  or  perhaps  already  associated  with,  wickedness.*' 
Vol.  I.  P.  5. 

Our  author  seems  especially  enraged  that  any  murder,  assas- 
sination, or  cruelty,  should  be  imputed  to  such  a  lamb  of  ten- 
derness  and  innocence. 

<*  It  was  in  vaui  that  the  imputed  poisonings,  and  assassloation  of 
single  captives,  became  an  idle  tale,  abandoned  by  those  who  gave 
to  them  their  original  credit.  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of 
Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  was  still  to  be 
charged  with  withdrawing  from  his  throne  and  his  myriads  in  anns» 
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to  strangle  an  mumned  Britiah  sailor:  and  it  was  still  to  be  accounted 
a  want  of  patriotism  for  an  Englishman  to  regard  him  in  any  other 
light  than  the  murderer  of  his  countryman."     Vol.  I.  P.  7. 

If  in  bis  retreat^  the  General  (Buonaparte,  we  mean)  should 
cast  bis-eye  upon  the  volumes  before  us,  we  should  think  that 
he  would  be  somewhat  amused  at  the  intrepid  assertions  of  his 
worthy  admirer  and  friend ;  that  he  would  smile  at  the  trouble 
which  our  author  tdces  so  undauntedly  to  deny,  what  he  himself 
has  more  than  once  actually  confessed. 

From  the  gross  and  unqualified  abuse  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Grattan,  and  even  of  Mr.  Burke  himself, 
ad  parties  alike  (excepting  the  Buonapartists)  falling  under  his 
lash,  we  should  imagine  that  the  author  cannot  be  an  English* 
man,  but  some  satellite  of  the  Jacobinised  Imperialists,  who 
having  failed  in  accomplishing  sufficient  mischief  in  France,  is 
isent  to  try  his  hand,  under  the  patronage  of  some  good  friends, 
in  England.  But  a  worse  instrument  could  not  have  been 
selected.  He  appears  to  have  been  merely  a  bye-stander  amidst 
the  events  he  describes,  nor  to  have  any  share  in  the  transactions 
beyond  that  of  any  cqffe  politician.  His  descriptions,  there- 
fore, are  always  ignorant,  oUen  inaccurate.  Turgid  in  his  style, 
confined  in  bis  views,  feeble  in  his  conceptions,  noisy  in  his 
abuse,  and  most  tyrannical  in  his  dogmatism,  he  cannot  fail  of 
amusing  those  whom  he  would  wish  to  irritate,  and  of  disgust. 
ing  those  whom  he  would  hope  to  influence. 

Subjoined  to  the  second  volume  are  a  few  official  documents, 
manifestos,  state  papers,  &c.  which  we  consider  as  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  work,  as  they  are  uncontaminated  with  the 
boisterous  flippancy,  and  the  unprincipled  presumption  of  the 
author ;  who,  we  repeat  our  persuasion,  must  be  a  Frenchman, 
and  a  Frenchman  of  the  worst  order — one  who  would  gladly 
see  his  country  consigned  first  to  revolutionary  anarchy,  and  call 
it  liberty y  then  to  military  despotism,  and  call  it  glory. 

As  one  specimen  more  of  the  principles  and  temper  exhibited 
throughout  the  whole«  we  shall  extract  the  author's  account  of 
the  entry  of  the  King  into  Paris.  We  shall  not  throw  away  our 
time  in  correcting  the  mis-statements,  or  in  combating  the  bad 
principles  with  which  it  abounds. 

**  So  entirely  was  I  wrapt  up  in  the  persuasion,  that  the  truth 
of  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  France,  need  only  be  seen  to 
parry  to  any  mind  the  conviction  of  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of 
bearing  back  the  Bourbons  in  triumph,  over  the  trampled  necks 
of  Frenchmen,  that  1  was  bold  enough  to  suppose  a  representa- 
tion of  facts,  however  faintly  and  imperfectly  drawn,  might  not  be 
totally  lost  even  upon  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  might  arrest  his  at- 
f ci^tion  su£$cientlY  to  make  him  wait  for  better  authority  before  he 
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proceeded  to  decide.  The  contemplajtidii  of  Mme  sucli  cBvt^ 
desperate  as  you  will  ^ak  it  when  direeted  against  the  statesmu 
who,  three  weeks  before  Louis  decamped  ^om  his  dominions^ 
wondered  at  his  majesty's  surprising  progress  in  popularity,  had, 
however,  entered  into  my  head,  and  I  was  employed  in  the  act  of 
soRening  down  the  ridicule  of  an  individual  imploring  mercy  for 
eight  and  twenty  millions,  and  praying  for  reprieve,  if  not  for  par« 
don,  when  loud  acclamations  called  me  into  the  street,  and  saved 
me  all  further  labour  in  vain,  by  presenting  to  me  another  revoltOiom 
ef  handkerchiefs^  and  that  triumph,  w4iich  is  so  lauch  the  mora 
easily  and  suddenly  displayed,  as  every  one  carries  as  emblem 
of  the  party  in  his  pocket*  In  short,  a  battaUion  of  Ihe  national 
guards  were  passing  with  white  flags,  to  the  shouts  of  Vioe  le  Roi^ 
The  streets  were  lined  with  the  same  troops,  in  white  cockadeas 
not  a  national  colour  was  to  be  seen  ;  the  white  flag  was  floating 
on  the  column  of  the  grand  army,  and  the  win&ws  glitterea 
with  women  and  white  linen.  My  eyes  were  scarcely  disen-« 
chanted,  until  I  saw  the  Moniteur,  with  its  former  designation — 
again  the  only  affidal  journal ;  and  read  in  that  paper  two  ordoiH 
nances  of  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God^  king  of  France  and  Navarre  ; 
dated  the  21st  year  of  his  reign.  I'he  same  king,  I  saw,  was  to 
enter  Paris  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

**  Napoleon  is  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  he  !i 
compelled  to  abdicate  by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
conquerors  arrive  at  tlie  capital,  to  which  they  grant  honouridila 
terms  of  surrender,  and  respect  the  independence  of  an  unfortu- 
nate nation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  whole  Englisli 
army,  behave  with  a  moderation  more  nehle  than  their  victory* 
The  sovereigns  promise  solemnly  to  adhere  to  their  declarations. 
The  friends  of  freedom  cherish  every  hope.  Lord  CastlereagK 
arrives;  the  curtain  rises  at  once^  and  displays  the  triumphant 
'  personages  of  the  drama,  unmasked,  and  in  the  attitude  of  re- 
venge and  rage ;  whilst  France  appears,  a  conquered  culprit,  in 
chains,  bound  to  the  altar,  and  waiting  for  the  blow.  Her  govern- 
ment is  dissolved  by  force  ;  her  representatives  are  driven  from  their 
$eats ;  the  glittering  ensigns  of  her  former  glory  are  torn  down« 
and  displaced  by  the  banner  of  treason  aqd  disgrace,  the  pale 
memorial  of  defeat  and  slavery.  The  monarch  who,  if  private 
virtues  do  not  interfere  with  a  policy  too  likely  to  be  pursued, 
may  exercise  the  despotism  of  a  domestic  master,  and  the  se- 
verity of  a  foreign  conqueror,  may  treat  her  children  as  slavi^y 
as  if  they  were  his  own,  and  as  unsparingly  as  if  they  did  not 
belong  to  him, — is  re-armed  with  authority,  and  intrusted  with 
the  infliction  of  eveiy  punishment,  whieh  is  rendered  more  in- 
tolerable as  it  follows  upon  the  hope  of  pardon,  and  the  mockeiy 
of  reprieve.  ^  It  was  reserved  for  the  return  of  the  father  of  his 
people,  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  P^is  that  they  are  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  Prussian  governor,  a  General  Muffling,  who  tells 
th^m  so  in  a  proclamation^  whicb  is  coucbtd  if^.  tetto^  of  meijace ; 
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and  which  appears  by  the  side  of  the  two  ordonnances  of  the  re« 
stored  monarch,  denouncing  vengeance  on  dia  culpable^  and  re« 
Storing  all  the  corrupt  authorities  of  his  former  reign.  It  iraa 
reserved  for  the  day  of  his  entry  that  the  palaces  of  his  ancestors 
should  be  defiled  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north — that  th'i  streets^ 
the  bridges,  the  avenues,  of  his  capital  should  groan  under  the 
weight  of  foreign  cannon.  And  under  whose  influence,  at  whose 
bidding,  does  this  fatal  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  conquerors 
appear  to  have  been  commanded  ?  Is  it  only  iVom  a  coincidence^ 
that  it  has  taken  place  at  the  arrival  of  the  minister  of  that  govern- 
ment, which  made  an  exception  to  an  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  because  that  article  appeared  to  imply  an  interference 
with»  and  an  aggression  upon,  the  national  independence  of  France? 
Is  it  from  a  coincidence  only,  that  on  the  appearance  of  the  apostle 
of  good  faith  and  sincerity,  of  the  master  of  the  only  moral  cabinet 
of  Europe,  the  ferocity  of  a  Blucher  is  at  once  let  loose  in  vio)a« 
tion  of  all  honour  and  honesty,  of  former  promises  smd  recent 
stipulations  f    Vol.  II,  P.  154. 
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iVS  the  tal^  before  us  has  ex(;ited  much  attention  in  the  higher 
circles,  our  readers  will  justly  expect  some  account  of  so' strange 
a  production.  Its  authoress  is  avowed  to  be  a  lady  of  very  high 
rank^  whose  life  has  been  passed  amidst  the  scenes  of  dissipation 
and  vice  which  she  now  describes.  By  a  certain  privilege  aU 
loN^ed  to  novellists,  the  lady  in  question  has  made  herself  the 
heroine  of  her  own  tale^  and  has  drawn  her  own  character  under 
that  of  Calantfaa.  Under  the  title  of  Glenarvon^  a  certain  noble 
Lord  is  said  to  be  pourtrayed,  and  we  are  told  that  the  resem- 
blance is  a  striking  one.  Be  it  who  it  may,  there  are  strong  and 
sad  reasons  to  suppose  that  the  character  is  not  overcharged^  but 
that  the  measure  of  its  iniquity  is  full. 

It  may  now  be  supposed  that  we  should  abridge  the  tale,  and 
present  our  readers  with  some  account  of  the  leading  incidents 
m  this  extraordinary  work;  but  we  shall  spare  ourselves  the 
misery  of  transci  ibing^  and  them  the  horror  of  reading  one  con* 
tinued  series  of  vice  and  misery.  It  is  not  that  the  dcMrriptions 
are  too  highly  coloured ;  it  is  not  that  the  words  themselvea 
would  raise  a  blush  ;  but  it  is  that  the  incidents,  even  when  clothed 
in  all  the  frowning  solemnity  of  modern  debauchery,  are  such  as, 
Mr'ould  rend  the  heart  of  the  innocent^  and  strengthen  the  guilt 
pf  the  profligate*    For  the  young  and  innocent  to  dwell  upoa 
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ficenes  of  aeduction  and  adttltery^  though  veiled  under  an 
decencj  of  language,  ia  in  our  minds  attended  with  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  danger ;  it  accastoma  their  minda  to  the  visions  of. 
guilt,  it  initiates  them  in  the  mysteries  of  firofligacy.  Crime  is 
most  dreaded  when  most  distant.  The  temptations  of  vice, 
when  once  presented  to  the  mind,  are  but  too  often  known  to 
have  overcome  even  its  accompanying  horrors.  Its  pleasures 
are  soon  separated  from  its  punishments^  and  frequently  its  first 
existence  in  the  mind  has  been  traced  to  the  contemplation  of  it 
in  others,  not  in  their  success,  but  in  their  fall. 

We  wouid^  fully  accjuit  the  authoress  of  the  volumes  before  us 
pf  any  evil  intention  in  thiis  publishing  to  the  world  her  own 
shame,  at  the  same  time  we  would  condemn,  with  the  severest 
seutence,  this  triumphant  display  of  her  guilt.  We  do  not  ima* 
gine  that  she  has  yet  arrived  at  that  acme  of  wickedness  to  re- 
joice in  the  profligacy  of  others,  but  that  as  yet  she  contents 
herself  with  pride  and  gratification  in  her  own.  3hc  speaks  not 
in  the  language  of  a  repentant  sinner ;  fehe  appears  to  glory  in 
her  guilt,  even  though  she  represents  herself  as  writhing  under 
its  punishment. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow  we  understand,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Glenarvon  to  be  foimded  in  reality  ;  we  would  that  such  a 
monster  were  an  illusion  upon  the  senses  of  the  world  ;  but  he 
is  a  man;  his  prototype  is  to  be  found  in  a  human  form. 
Proud,  selfish,  sensual,  inexorable,  his  delight  app^rs  to  be, 
by  some  strange  fascination,  to  seduce  the  innocent  into  guilt, 
and  then  with  cool  and  rancorous  malignity  to  trample  on  the. 
partners  and  victims  of  his  crime.  Innocence  has  no  charms 
for  him,  excepting  the  hope  of  its  destruction* 

Though  roin  and  misery  frown  upon  the  very  act  of  guilt, 
Glenarvon  is  still  irresistible.  We  should  conjecture,  that  to 
the  infatuation  of  our  authoress,  or  of  Calantha,  as  she  is  pleased 
to  call  herself,  more  is  to  be  ascribed  than  to  the  powers  of  Gle* 
narvon.  In  what  the  charm  can  consist,  and  from  whence  the 
fascination  can  arise,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover.  Divest  him 
of  his  affected  cowl,  of  his  malignant  rancour,  of  his  selfish  sen- 
sibility, and  of  all  the  quackery  of  theatrical  misanthropy,  and 
what  remains  in  the  character  of  Glenarvon  i  A  languid,  nerve* 
less,  insipid  sensualist,  who  never  said  a  good  thing,  nor  ever  did 
a  wise  one.  Yet  this  is  the  creature  which  is  the  idol  of  the 
female  heart,  and  the  irresistible  ty  rant«  luider  whose  fascinations 
innocence  fiihall  fall,  under  whose  frowns  Ufe  shall  be  insupport« 
able. 

Of  Calantha  we  shall  say  but  little,  except  that  she  appears  a 
very  silly  woman.  Her  fall  is  pourtrayed  with  truth,  becawie, 
as  wenuderstand,  it  is  pourtrayed  from  life.    With  more  ecceur 
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tricity  than  wit^  and  more  rhoklonlontade  thatl  {)a.ssioil^  she  falls 
a  victim  to  the  seduction  of  Gtenarvon.  She  expiates  her  crim«: 
indeed  by  her  death,  but  that  death  we  know  to  be  but  in  ima« 
gination.  Calantha^  we  are  informed^  still  lives  ;  she  lives  rather 
to  triumph  in  her  guilty  than  to  warn  others  from  the  same  offence. 
And  here^  we  conceive,  that  the  danger  principally  consists. 
The  reader  knows  that  the  crime  is  realj  but  that  the  punishment 
IS  imaginary :  the  temptation  arising  from  these  ticeues  of  seduc^ 
tion  remain  therefore  in  unabated  force. 
.  If,  however,  by  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  scenes  daily  pass- 
ing in  the  higher  circles  of  the  fashionable  world,  the  sturdy  mo** 
rality  of  the  £nglish  nation  shall  be  roused  into  action,  and  shall 
stand  boldly  forward  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Continental  profligacy, 
Calantha  will  not  have  written  in  vain.  Every  great  and  good 
mhid  must  stand  appalled  at  the  crimes,  which  now  no  longer 
are  veiled  in  secrecy,  but  openly  defy  public  decency  and  publia 
justice.  The  curse  of  Continental  intercourse  bursts  in  upon  us. 
The  seducer,  under  the  gentler  and  more  liberal  name  of  CiciS" 
i^^o,  takes  his  seat  in  the  most  public  assemblies  by  the  side  of 
his  mistress.  The  husband  is,  on  his  side,  equally  well  employed, 
und  thu9  by  mutual  consent  a  d4>uble  adultery  is  both  sanctioned 
and  proclaimed.  The  morals  of  Paris  and  Vienna  are  already 
engrafted  upon  the  English  nation.  Marriage  abroad  is  but  a 
ceremony  of  mutual  convenience,  and  we  are  taught,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  public  men,  to  consider  it  as  such  only  here  at  homt* 
In  the  mean  time  the  contagion  rapidly  descends,  and  there  is 
now  scarcely  a  military  or  a  diplomatic  dandy  but  must  dabble  a 
little  in  adultery.  In  this  corrupted  state  of  our  national  exist- 
ence,  infidelity  ou  the  one  side,  and  fanaticism  on  the  other, 
close  in  upon  the  few  high  principles  of  Christian  morality 
which  still  exist.  Against  tiiese  two  extremes  an  unequal  com« 
bat  is  to  be  maintained.  Though  advancing  in  opposite  direo 
tions,  they  unite  alike  in  their  source,  and  in  their  object ;  in 
their  licentious  perversity  and  pride,  and  in  their  hatred  and  hos- 
tility to  true  religion  and  morality.  The  union  .of  metliodism 
and  infidelity  needs  no  prophet  to  descry ;  it  stands  confessed  ia 
every  corner  of  the  land. 

It  is  for  the  English  nat'ion  to  pass  a  severe  and  indignant  sen- 
tence upon  these  wretched  victims  of  guilt  and  corruption.  The 
hand  of  public  justice  is  raised  in  vain  ;  it  is  the  voice  of  public 
detestation  alone  that  can  arrest  the  progress  of  the  crime.  Na- 
tional glory  can  rest  alone  on  the  basis  of  national  religion  and 
national  morality.  If  the  foundations  of  our  greatness  be  sapped 
by  the  influx  of  foreign  profligacy,  the  superstructure  will  soon 
and  suddenly  fall,  and  most  fatally  wiU  the  Continent  be  revenged 
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tipoil  tt«  for  tbe  proud  emineoce  oa  whicb  w«  sow  tttmd  Awm 
tbe  nations  of  the  earth. 

.  As  our  readers  may  expect  some  specimen  of  the  work  before 
U8f  we  shall  present  them  with  tbe  description  of  the  Princess 
of  Madagascar^  under  whom  is  pourtrayed  a  lady^  whose  literary 
dinners  and  retiei^ing  labours  Lord  Byron  has  already  done  so 
n^uch  Justice  to^  in  bis  '^  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.'^ 

**  That  evening,  at  the  hour  of  ten,  Lord  Avondt^e  and  Mr. 
Fremore  being  in  readiness,  Calantha  drove  according  to  appoint- 
ment to  visit  the  wife  of  tbe  great  Nabob,  the  Princess  of  Mada- 
gascar, Now  who  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  th»  Lady 
resides  in  an  oklofashiened  gothic  building,  called  Barbary  House^ 
three  mites  beycmd  the  turnpike  ?  and  who  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
be  aware  that  her  highness  would  n^t  have  favoured  Lady  Avon- 
dale  with  an  audience,  had  she  been  ofJierwise  than  extremely  well 
ffith  the  world,  as  the  phrase  is— for  she  was  no  patroness  of  tfao 
fallen !  the  caresses  and  petUs  mots  obligeants  which  dropt  from  her 
during  this  her  first  interview,  raised  Lady  Avondale  in  her  own  opi- 
nion ;  but  that  was  unnecessary.  What  was  more  to  the  purpose« 
h  won  her  entirely  towards  the  Princess. 

*^  Calantha  now,  for  the  first  time,  conversed  with  the  learned  of 
tbe  land :— she  heard  new  opinions  started,  and  old  ones  refuted  ; 
and  she  gazed  unhurt,  but  not  una  wed,  upon  reviewers,  poets,  critics, 
and  politicians.  At  the  end  of  a  long  gallery,  two  thick  wax  tapers, 
rendering  *  darkness  visible,'  the  princess  was  seated.  A  poet  of  an 
emaciated  and  sallow  complexion  stood  lieside  her ;  of  him  it  was 
affirmed  tliat  in  apparenthr  the  kindeM  and  most  engaging  manner, 
he,  at  all  times,  said  precisely  that  which  was  most  unpleasant  to  the 
person  he  appeared  to  praise.  .This,  yellow  hyena  had,  however,  a 
heart  noble,  magnanimous,  and  generous ;  and  even  his  frienda^ 
could  they  bat  escape  from  his  smile  and  his  tongue,  Ixad  no  reason 
to  complain.  Few  events,  if  any,  were  ever  known  to  move  the 
Princess  from  her  position.  Her  pages — ^lier  foreign  attire,  but 
genuine  English  manners,  voice  and  complexion,  attracted  universal 
admiration.  She  was  beautiful  too,  and  had  a  smile  it  was  difficult 
to  learn  to  hate  or  to  mistrust.  She  spoke  of  her  own  country  with 
contempt;  and,  even  in  her  dress,  which  was  magnificent,  attempted 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  every  other  over  it.  Her  morals  were 
•f  imple  and  uncorrupt,  and  in  matters  of  religious  faith  she  entirely 
surrendered  herself  to  the  guidance  of  Hoiouskim.  She  inclined 
4ier  head  a  little  upon  seeing  Lady  Avondale  ;  the  deady  I  mean  tho 
•^ck  poet,  did  tiie  same  ;  and  Hoiouskim,  her  high  priest,  cast  his 
•eyes,  with  unassuming  civility,  upon  Calantha,  thus  welcoming  her 
to  Barbary  House. 

^'  The  princess  then  spoke  a  little  sentence — just  enough  to  shew 
how  much  she  intended  to  protect  Lady  Avondale.  She  addressed 
berself,  besides,  in  many  dialects,  to  an  outlandish  set  of  roexuais; 
i^pointio^  every  one  in  the  room  some  trifling  task,  wliich  was  per* 
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formed  in  a  moment  by  young,  and  old,  witli  suVpirlslng  alacrity. 
Such  is  the  force  of  fashion  and  power,  when  skilfully  applied.  Aftet 
this,  she  called  Calantha :  a  slight  exordium  followed,  then  a  wily 
pointed  catechism ;  her  Highness  nodding  at  intervals,  and  dropping 
short. epigrammatic  sentences,  when  necessary,  to  such  as  were  in 
attendance  around  her,  *  Is  she  acting?'  said  Calantha,  at  lengthy 
in  a  whisper,  addressing  the  sallow  complexioned  poet,  'who  stood* 
sneering  and  simpering  behind  her  chair.  *  Is  she  acting,  or  is  thi^ 
reality  ?*  •  It  is  the  only  reality  you  will  ever  find  in  the  Princess,' 
returned  her  friend.  *  She  acts  the  Princess  of  Madagascar  from 
morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till  morning.  You  may  fall  from 
favour,  but  you  are  now  at  the  height:  no  one  ever  advanced  further 
—hone  ever  continued  there  long.' 

"  *  But  why,*  said  Lady  Avondale,  *  do  the  great  Nabob,  and  all 
the  other  Lords  in  waiting,  with  that  black  hord  of  savages'— 

*  Reviewers,  you  mean,  and  men  of  talents.*  *  Well,  whatever 
they  are,  tell  me  quickly  why  they  wear  collars,  and  chains  around 
their  necks  at  fiarbary  House?'  *  It  is  the  fashion/  replied  the  poet* 

*  This  fashion  is  unbecoming  your  race,'  said  Lady  Avondale :  •  I 
would  die  sooner  than  be  thus  enchained.'  *  The  great  Nabob,* 
quoth  Mr.  Fremore,  joining  in  the  discourse,  *  is  the  best,  the  kind- 
est, the  cleverest,  man  I  know;  but,  like  some  philosophers,  he  would 
sacrifice  much  for  a  peaceable  life.  The  Princess  is  fond  of  inflict- 
ing these  lesser  tyrannies :  she  is  so  helplessly  attached  to  these 
trifles — so  overweaningly  fond  of  exerting  her  powers,  it  were  a  pity 
to  thwart  her.  For  my  own  part,  I  could  willingly  bend  to  the  yoke, 
provided  the  duration  were  not  eternal ;  for  observe  that  the  chains 
are  well  gilded ;  that  the  fables  are  well  stored ;  and  those  who 
bend  the  lowest  are  ever  die  best  received.*  *  And  if  I  also  bow 
my  neck,'  said  Calantha,  *  will  she  be  grateful  ?  May  I  depend  upon 
her  seeming  kindness?'  The  poet's  naturally  pale  complexion 
turned  to  a  bluish  green  at  this  enquiry. 

*'  Cold  Princess !  where  are  your  boasted  professions  now  ?  You 
taught  Calantha  to  love  you,  by  every  pretty  art  of  which  your  sex 
is  mistress.  She  heard,  from  your  lips,  the  sugared  poisons  you  were 
pleased  to  lavish  upon  her.  You  laughed  at  her  follies,  courted  her 
confidence,  and  flattered  her  into  a  belief  that  you  loved  her.  Loved 
her! — it  is  a  feeling  you  never  felt.  She  fell  into  the  mire;  the 
arrows  of  your  precious  crew  were  shot  at  her— like  hissing  snakes 
hot  and  sharpened  with  malice  and  venomed  fire;  and  you,  yes— 
you  were  the  first  to  scorn  her :— -you,  by  whom  she  had  stood  faith- 
fully and  firmly  amidst  a  host  of  foes  — aye,  amidst  the  fawning  rab- 
ble, who  still  crowd  your  doors,  and  laugh  at  and  despise  you." 
Thanks  for  the  helping  hand  of  friendship  in  the  time  of  need — the 
mud  and  the  mire  have  been  washed  from  Calantha ;  the  arrows 
have  been  drawn  from  a  bleeding  bosom  ;  the  heart  is  still  sound, 
Itnd  beats  to  disdain  you.  The  sun  may  shine  fairly  again  upon  her ; 
but  never,  whilst  existence  is  prolonged,  will  she  set  foot  in  the 
gates  of  the  Palace  of  the  great  >^abob,  or  trust  to  the  smiles  and 
|)rofessions  of  the  Princess  of  Madagascar."    Vol.  L  P.  2 17. 
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If  our  readers  are  acquatinted  with  *^  The  Pleasures  of  Me« 
fnory/'  they  may  probably  conjecture  who  is  meant  by  the 
*'  Yellow  Poet*"  The  death  of  the  Princess  of  Madagascar  ia 
given  with  a  strange  melange  of  melancholy  and  absurdity. 

*^  As  to  the  Princess  of  Madagascar,  she  lived  to  a  good  old  age» 
though  death  repeatedly  gave  her  warning  of  his  approach.     '  Can 
any  humiliation,  ^ny  sacrifice  avail  ?'  she  cried,  in  helpless  alarfn. 
Seeing  his  continual  advances.     *  Can  I  yet  be  saved  ?' .  she  said, 
jiddressing  Hoiouskim,  who  often  by  a  bold  attempt  had  hurried 
away  this  grim  king  of  terrors.    *  If  we  were  to  sacrifice  the  great 
nabobs  and  all  our  party,  and  our  followers — can  fasting,  praying, 
avail  ?  shall  the  reviewers  be  poisoned  in  an  eniinee !  shall — '    It 
was  hinted  to  the  princess  at  length,  though  in  the  gentlest  manner 
possible,  that  this  time,  nor  sacrifice,  nor  spell  would  save  her. 
D^th  stood  broad  and  unveiled  before  her.     *  If  then  I  must  die,' 
9he  cried,  weeping  bitterly  at  the  necessity,  ^  send  with  haste  for  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church.     I  would  not  enter  upon  the  new  world 
without  a  passport ;    I,  who  hpe  so  scrupulously  courted  favour 
every  where  in  this.     As  to  confession  of  sins,  what  have  I  to  con* 
fess,  Hoiouskim  ?  I  appeal  to  you  i  is  there  a  scribbler,  however 
contemptible,  whose  pen  I  feared  might  one  day  be  turned  against 
me,  that  I  hare  not  silenced  by  the  grossest  flattery  ?  Is  there  a  man 
or  woman  of  note  in  any  kingdom  that  I  have  not  crammed  with 
dinners,  and  little  attentions,  and  presents,  in  hopes  of  gaining  them 
over  to  my  side  ?  And  is  there,  unless  the  helpless,  the  fallen,  and 
the  idiot,  appear  against  me,  any  one  whom  it  was  my  interest  to 
befriend  that  I  have  not  sought  for  and  won  ?    What  minion  of 
iashion,  what  dandy  in  distress,  what  woman  of  intrigue,  who  had 
learned  to  deceive  with  ease,  have  I  not  assisted  ?    Oh^  say,  what 
^hen  are  my  sins,  Hoiouskim  ?  Even  if  self-denial  be  a  virtue,  though 
I  have  not  practised  it  myself,  have  I  not  made  you  and  others  daily^ 
and  hourly  do  so  ?'  Hoiouskim  bowedasscnt.  Death  now  approached 
too  near  for  further  colloquy.     The  princess,  pinching  her  attend* 
ants,  that  they  might  feel  for  what  she  suffered,  fainted:  yet  with  her 
dying,  breath  again  invoking  the  high  priest:  *  Hoiouskim,'  she 
cried,  *  ob«^y  my  last  command :  send  all  my  attendants  after  me,  my 
eider  down  quilts,  my  coffee  pots,  my  carriages,  my  confectioner : 
and  tell  the  cook — '     As  she  uttered  that  short  but  comprehensive 
monosyllable,  she  expired.     Peace  to  her  memory  !  I  wish  not  to 
reproach  her :  a  friend  more  false,  a  foe  more  timid  yet  insulting,  a 
princess  more  fond  of  power,  never  before  or  since  appeared  in 
Europe.     Hoiouskim  wept  beside  her,  yet,  when  he  recovered  (and 
your  philosophers  seldom  die  of  sorrow)  it  is  said  he  retired  to  his 
own  country,  and  shrunk  from  every  woman  he  afterwards  beheld, 
for  fear  they  should  remind  him  of  her  he  loved  so  well,  and  prove 
another  Princess  of  Madagascar.     The  dead,  or  yellow  poet  was 
twice  carried  by  mistake  to  the  grave.     It  is  further  said,  that  all 
the  reviewers,  who  had  bartered  their  independence  for  the  comforts 
imd  flattery  ^f  Barbary  House,  died  in  tlie  same  year  aa  the  prin* 

cess; 
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^iB9s,  of  an  epidemic  disorder ;  but  of  this  who  can  be  secure  i  Per- 
haps, alas !  one  yet  remains  to  punish  the  flippant  tongue,  that 
dared  to  assert  they  were  no  more."     Vol.  III.,  P.  298. 

We  now  dismiss  Glenarvon  with  a  miiced  feeling  of  abhorrence 
and  pity ;  of  abhorrence  for  the  triumphant  confession  ,of  guilty 
passions  and  successful  crime ;  of  pity  for  the  weak  and  wayward 
nature  of  its  strange  and  silly  heroine. 


Art,  VI.  The  Antiquary.    A  NoveL    S  vols.  Ifimo.  ;1L  48. 

Longman  and  Co.    IB  16. 

\\E  turn  with  pleaFure  from  a  school,  where  rto  kindly  plant 
18  rooted,  no  good  feeling  flourishes,  to  thfe  writings  of  one^ 
who,  notwithstanding  all  his  offences  against  our  stricter  taste, 
IS  master  of  every  noble,  every  soft  affection  of  the  heart,  who 
in  all  the  chequered  scenes  of  life  which  he  presents  to  our 
view,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  of  vice  or  folly,  is  still  the 
friend  of  human  kind.  We  are  nauseated  witli  the  mawkish- 
ness  of  .affected  sensibiKty,  we  are  disgusted  with  the  barkingt 
of  proud  and  sensuarraisanthrophy.  Ancient  Cynicism  was 
ludicrous,  modern  Cynicism  is  odious.  The  Diogenes  of  the 
present  day  has  all  the  rags,  without  the  art  of  the  ancient 
philosopher.  For  ourselves  we  prefer  the  homely  plaid  of  our 
north-country  bard,  to  the  black  velvet  coat,  and  the  Dagger« 
wood  tattlers  of  the  noble  Lord. 

The  Novel  before  us  is  the  third  of  a  series.  WaverleV 
presented  to  us  the  manners  and  feelings  of  a  generation  now 
faded  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  events  of  seventy 
years  since  can  now  scarcely  find  a  witness  among  the  living : 
they  are  within  the  province  of  history  rather  than  of  memory. 
Guy  Mannerino  gave  us  a  description  of  the  generation  of 
our  fathers,  and  of  what  passed  in  the  world  about  the  end  of 
the  American  war.  The  Antj^juauy  is  intended  to  pourtray 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  present  day.  liiere  is  scarcely 
a  nation  in  which  so  decided  a  change  has  taken  place  between 
the  first  aiid  the  la^t  period,  as  in  Scotland.  The  feeliogSj 
the  prejudices,  and  passions  of  seventy  years  since,  have  long 
«ince  vanished ;  there  is  much  nationality,  however,  still  to  be 
found,  there  is  much  still  remaining  to  feed  the  fancy  of  the 

5)oet,  and  amuse  the  observation  of  a  man  who  shall  love  to 
bllow  nature  into  her  secret  recesses.  There  is  none  so  wor- 
thy of  such  a  subject  as  the  author  of  these  three  most  interest- 
ing tales^  whoai  from  the  strongest  evidence  both  external  and 

internal. 
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ititemal,  we  shatl  boldly  pronounce  to  be  Walter  Scott.  If  an 
additiocal  argument  i^ere  wanting  to  confirm  our  belief  upon 
this  pointy  it  would  be  that,  which  has  been  applied  to  prove 
the  authenticity  of  the  last  book  of  Homer — that  he  must  have 
writteii  it  because  no  one  else  could, 

Tlie  story  is  sufficiently  simple.  To  the  two  principal  cha- 
racters we  are  introduced  in  the  very  first  chapter^  who  mount 
the  coach  together  from  Edinburgh  to  Queensferry.  Mr. 
Oldbuck^  the  Antiquary^  and  Mr.  Lovely  the  hero  of  the  tale. 
They  hercj  for  the  first  time^  become  acquainted  with  each 
other.  The  old  gentleman  is  highly  delighted  with  the  com- 
pany of  the  younger  one,  and  they  agree  to  take  a  chaise  toge- 
ther to  Fairport^  near  which  town  Mr.  Oldbuck^  the  Laird 
of  Monkbams^  possesses  a  country-seat.  To  this  Mr.  Lovel 
is  invited^  though  a  complete  stranger^  nor  can  all  the  old  gen- 
tleman^s  enqui rings  unravel  the  mystery  attending  his  new  ac- 
quaintance. As  Mr.  Oldbuck  gives  name  to  the  tale,  our 
readers  will  be  desirous  of  entering  a  little  into  the  character  of 
the  Antiquary.  We  cannot  give  a  better  description  of  him 
than  in  the  author's  own  words. 

,  **  Mr.  Oldbuck  next  exhibited  thumb-screws,  which  had  given 
the  Covenanters  of  former  days  tlie  cramp  in  their  joints,  and  a 
collar  with  the  name  of  a  fellow  convicted  of  theft,  whose  ser- 
vices, as  the  inscription  bore,  had  been  adjudged  to  a  neighbour- 
ing baron,  in  lieu  of  the  modern  Scottish  punishment,  which, 
as  Oldbuck  said,  sends  such  culprits  to  enrich  England  by  their 
labour,  and  themselves  by  their  dexterity.  Many  and  various 
were  the  other  curiosities  which  he  shewed ;  but  it  was  chiefly 
upon  his  bqoks  that  he  .prided  himself,  repeating,  with  a  com- 
placent air,  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  crowded  and  dusty  shelves, 
the  verses  of  old  Chaucer— 

<  For  he  would  .rather  have  at  his  bed-head, 
A  twenty  books,  clothed  in  black  or  red, 
Of  Aristotle,  or  his  philosophy, 
llian  robes  rich,  rebeck,  or  saltery.* 

This  pithy  motto  be  delivered,  shaking  his  head,  and  giving  each 
guttural  the  true  Arglo-*Saxon  enunciation,  which  is  now  for- 
gotten in  the  southern  parts  of  this  realm. 

<^  The  collection  was,  indeed,  a  curious  one,  and  might  well 
be  envied  by  an  amateur.  Yet  it  was  not  collected  at  the  enor- 
mous prices  of  modern  times,  which  are  sufficient  to  have  appalled 
the  ifnost  determined  as  well  as  earliest  bibliomaniac  upon  record, 
whom  we  take  to  have  been  none  else  than  the  renowned  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  as,  among  other  slight  indications  of  an 
Infirm  understanding,  he  i$  stated,  by  his  veracious  historian,  Cid 
lla^et  Benengeli,  to  have  exchanged  fields  and  farms  for  folios 

and 
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and  quartos  of  chivalry.    In   this  apecies  of  exploit^   the  good 
icnight-errant  has  been  imitated  by  iorUs,  kni^htSi  and  squires  of 
cur  own  day,  though  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  that  has  mis- 
taken an  inn  for  a  castle,  or  laid  his  lauce  in  reist  against  a  wind* 
mill.     Mr.  Oldbuck  did  not  follow  these  collectors  in  such  ex« 
cess  of  expenditure ;  but,  taking  a  pleasure  in  the  personal  labour 
of  forming  his  library,  saved  his  purse  at  the  expence  of  his  time 
dnd  toil.     He  was  no  encourager  of  that  ingenious  race  of  peri- 
patetic middlemen,  who,  trafficking  between  the  obscure  keeper 
of  a  stall  and  the  eager  amateur,  make  their  profit  at  once  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  former,  and  the  dear-bought  skill  and  tasted 
the  latter.  •  When  such  were  mentioned  in  Kis  hearing,  he  seldoBi 
failed  to  point  out  how  necessary  it  was  to  arrest  the  object  #f 
your  curiosity  in  its  first  transit,  and  to  tell  his  favourite  story  of 
Snufl^  Davy  and  Caxtoa's    Game  at  Chess.-^*  Davy  Wilson/ 
he  said,  *  commonly  caUed   Snufiy  Davy,    from  his  inveterate 
addiction  to  black  rappee,  was  the  very  prince  of  scouts  for  search- 
ing blind  alleys,  cellars,  and  stalls,  for  rare  volumes*    He  had 
the  scent  of  a  slow-hound,  so*,  and  the  snap  of  a  bull-dog.    He 
would  detect  you  an  old  black-letter  ballad  among  the  leaves  of 
a  law-paper,  and  find  an  editio  princeps  under  the  mask  of  a  school 
Corderius.    Snuffy  Davy  bought  the  ^  Game  of  Chess,  1474/  the 
first  book  ever  printed  in  England,  from  a  stall  in  Holland^  for 
about  two  groschen,  «r  twopence  of  our  money.     He  sold  it  to 
Osborne  for  twenty  pounds,  and  as  many  books  as  eame  to  twenty 
pounds  more.    Osborne  resold  this  inimitable  windfall  to  Dr.  As- 
kew for  sixty  guineas.    At  Dr.  Askew's  sale,'  continued  the  old 
gentleman,  kindling  as  he  spoke^  ^  this  inestimable  treasure  blazed 
fortli  in  its  full  value,  and  was  purchased  by  royalty  itself,  for  one. 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds !     Could  a  copy  now  occur.  Lord 
only  knows,'  he  ejaculated,  with  a  deep  sigh  and  iifi«d-up  hands^ 
''Lord  only  knows  what  Would  be  its  ransom;  and  yet  it  waa 
originally  secured,  by  skill  and  research,  £or  the  equivalent  of 
twopence  sterhag.     Happy,  thrice  happy,  Snufiy  Davy !  and  bles- 
sed were  the  times  when  thy  industry  could  be  so  rewarded ! 

<<  *  Even  I,  sir,'  he  went  on,  *  though  far  inferior  in  industry^ 
and  discernment,  and  presence  of  mind,  to  that  great .  man,  caft 
shew  you  a  few,  a  very  few  things,'  which  I  have  collecteci,  not 
by  force  of  money,  as  any  wealthy  man  might,— 4dthougb,  as  my 
friend  Luciaa  says,  he  might  chance  to  throw  away  his  coin  only 
to  illustrate  his  ignorance, — but  gained  in  a  manner  that  shews 
I  know  something  of  the  matter.  See  this  bundle  of  ballads,  not 
one  of  them  later  than  1700,  and  some  of  them  an  imndred  yeara 
older.  I  wheedled  an  old  woman  out  of  these,  who  loved  them 
better  than  her  psalm-book.  Tobacco,  sir,  snuff,  and  the  Comt 
plete  Syren,  were  the  equivalent !  For  that  mutilated  copy  of  ttl« 
'Comj>laynt  of  Scotland,  I  sat  out  the  drinking  of  two  dozen  bot« 
ties  of  strong  ale  with  the  late  learned  proprietor,  who,  in  grati* 
iude,  bequeathed  it  to  me  by  his  last  will*    Thes^  little  Elzevira 
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are  the  memoranda  and  trophies  of  many  a  walk  by  night  and 
morning  through  the  Cowgate,  the  Canongate,  the  Bow,  Saint 
Mary's  Wynd,— -wherever,  in  fine,  there  were  to  be  found  brokers 
and  trokerSy  those  miscellaneous  dealers  in  things  rare  and  curi- 
ous. How  often  have  I  stood  haggling  upon  a  halfpenny,  lest,  by 
a  too  ready  acquiescence  in  the  dealer's  first  price,  he  should  be 
led  to  suspect  the  value  I  set  upon  the  article ! — how  have  I  trem- 
bled, lest  some  passing  stranger  should  chop  in  between  me  and 
the  prize,  and  regarded  each  poor  student  of  divinity  that  stopped 
to  turn  over  the  books  at  the  stall,  as  a  rival  amateur,  or  prowl- 
ing bookseller  in  disguise ! — And  then,  Mr.  Lovel,  the  sly  satis- 
faction with  which  one  pavs  the  consideration  and  pockets  the 
article,  affecting  a  cold  indifference  while .  the  hand  is  trembling 
with  pleasure  !-«-Then  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  our  wealthier  and 
emulous  rivals  by  shewing  them  such  a  treasure  as  this — (display- 
ing a  littla^black  smoked  book  about  the  size  of  a  primmer)— *to 
enjoy  their  surprise  and  envy,  shrouding  meanwhile  under  a  veil 
of  mysterious  consciousness  our  pwn  superior  knowledge  and  dex- 
terity—these, my  young  friend,  these  are  the  white  moments  of 
life,  that  repay  the  toil,  and  pains,  and  sedulous  attention,  which 
our  profession,  above  al]  others,  so  peculiarly  demands  T  "  VoL  I. 
V.  55. 

A  ludicrous  scene  soon  ensues^  in  which  the  Antiquary's 
disci  imination  is  called  into  question  by  Ochiltree,  an  old 
beadsman^  who  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tale,  takes  a  more  con- 
spicuous part.  This  old  beggar  declares^  that  be  remembered 
the  thruwmg  up  of  a  mound,  for  which  Oldbuck  had  given  au 
immense  sum  as  a  Roman  Praptorium, 

*«  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  from  this  stance  it  is  probable,-— nay,,  it 
is  neaijly  certain,  that  Julius  Agricola  beheld  what  our  Beau- 
mont has  so  admirably  described ! — From  this  very  Prsetorium' — ^ 

♦♦  A  voice  from  behind  interrupted  his  extatic  description-^ 
♦  Praetorian  here.  Praetorian  there,  I  mind  the  bigging  o*t,' 

<*  Both  at  once  turned  round,  Lovel  with  surprise,  and  Old- 
buck  with  mingled  surprize  and  indignation,  at  so  uncivil  an  in- 
terruption. An  auditor  had  .stolen  upon  them,  unseen  and  un- 
heard, amid  the  energy  of  the  Antiquary's  enthusiastic  declama- 
tion, and  the  attentive  civility  of  Lovel.  He  had  the  exterior 
appearance  of  a  mendicant. — A  slouchetl  hat  of  huge  dimensions ; 
a  long  white  beard,  which  mingled  with  his  grizzled  hair ;  an  aged, 
but  strongly  marked  and  expressive  countenance,  hardened,  by 
climate  and  exposure,  to  a  right  brick-dust  complexion  ;  a  long 
blue  gown,  with  a  pewter  badge  on  the  right  arm ;  two  or  three 
wallets,  or  bags,  slung  across  his  shoulder,  fgr  holding  tlie  differ^ 
ent  kinds  of  meal,  when  he  received  his  charity  in  kind  from 
^hose  who  were  but  a  degree  richer  than  himself, — all  these  marked 
fit  pnc^  a  beggar  by  profession,  and  one  of  that  privileged  clata 

which 
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which  are  called  in  Scotland,  the  King's  Bedes-men,  or,  rulgarlj. 
Blue-gowns. 

«<  '  What  is  that  you  say,  Edie  V  said  Oldbuck,  hoping,  per- 
haps, that  his  ears  had  betrayed  their  duty;  'What  were  yea 
speaking  about?' 

•«  «  About  this  bit  bourock,  your  honour,'  answered,  the  un- 
daunted Edie  ;  *  I  mind  the  bigging  o't  * 

"  •  The  devil  you  do !  Why,  you  old  fool,  it  was  here  before 
you  were  born,  and  will  be  after  you  are  hanged,  man  !' 

*^  <  Hanged  or  drowned,  here  or  awa,  dead  or  alive,  I  inind  the 

'  higging  o't/ 

"  '  You — your*'  said  the  Antiquary,  stammering  between  con- 
fusion and  anger,  '  you  strolling  vagabond,  what  the  devil  do  you 
know  about  it?' 

u  (  wiiy  I  ken  this  anent  it,  Monkbaras,  and  what  profit  have 
I  for  telling  ye  a  lie — I  just  ken  this  about  it,  that  about  twen^ 
years  syne,  I,  and  a  whin  hallenshak'^rs  like  mysell,  and  the  mason* 
lads  that  built  the  lang  dyke  that  gaes  dovin  the  loaning,  and  twa 
or  three  herds  may-be,  just  set  to  wark,  and  built  this  bit  thing 
here  that  ye  ca*  the—  the — Pratorian,  and  a*  just  for  a  bield  at 
auld  Aiken  Drum's  bridal,  and  a  bit  blithe  gae-down  wi*  had  in't, 
some  sair  rainy  weather  Mair  by  token,  Monkbarns ;  if  ye  howk 
up  the  bourock,  as  ye  seem  to  have  begun,  yell  find,  if  ye  haye 
not  found  it  already,  a  stane  that  ane  o  the  mason  callants  cut  a 
ladle  on  to  havie  a  bourd  at  the  bridegroom,  and  he  put  four  let- 
ters on't,  that's  A.  D.  L.  L. — Aiken  Drum's  Lang  Ladle — for 
Aiken  was  ane  a  the  kale-suppers  o'  Fife.' 

<*  '  This,'  thought  Level  to  himself,  *  is  a  famous  counterpart 
to  the  story  of  Kcip  an  this  syde.*  He  then  ventured  to  steal  a 
glance  at  our  Antiquary,  but  quickly  withdrew  it  in  sheer  com- 
passion. For,  gentle  reader,  if  thou  hast  ever  beheld  the  visage 
of  a  damsel  of  sixteen,  whose  romance  of  true  love  has  been  blown 
up  by  an  untimely  discovery,  or  of  a  child  of  ten  years,  whose 
castle  of  cards  has  been  blown  down  by  a  malicious  companion,  I  can 
safely  aver  to  you,  that  Jonathan  Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns  looked 
neither  more  wise  nor  less  disconcerted."    Vol,  L  P.  77. 

Lovel  is  soon  after  invited  by  the  Antiquary  to  a  dinner^ 
where  he  meets  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  a  Scotch  baronet,  of  an 
ancient  Jacobite  family^,  with  suihcient  oF  his  native  prejudices 
still  remaining,  to  despise  Oldbuck,  for  an  unfortunate  cross  in 
bis  family,  tried  with  a  German  printer,  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation. This  and  other,  similar  citcumstances  generally 
induce  a  quarrel  between  the  two  old  gentlemen,  and  as  on  this 
day,  tliev  seldom  meet  in  harmony,  but  they  part  in  discord. 
These  differences,  however,  are  soon  made  up  by  the  old  Ba- 
ronetV  amiable  daughter^  Miss  Isabella  Wardour.  The  Baro- 
lie(  on  this  day  retreats  in  anger,  and  returns  to  his  own  house 
Jute  gt  evening^  over  the  sands  with   bis  daughter^  not  aware  of 
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the  impetuosity  of  the  Spring  tide,  which  bippened  on  (hit 
evening  to  be  coming  in  with  all  its  vehemence.  As  this  cir- 
cumstance gives  rise  to  one  of  the  most  natural  and  majestic 
scenes,  which  was  ever  painted  by  the  hands  of  a  poetical  ima- 
gination^ presenting  at  tlie  same  time  such  perfect  truth  and 
reality,  that  every  rock  and  every  breaker  is  before  our  eyes,  wc 
shall  extract  it,  though  somewhat  at  length,  for  the  admiratidD 
of  our  readers^  if  at  least  their  feelings  will  allow  them  time  to 
admire. 

^*  As  Sir  Arthur  and  Miss  Wardour  paced  along,  enjoying  the 
pleasant  footing  afforded  by  the  cool  moist  hard  sand,  Misa  War- 
oour  could  not  help  observing,  that  the  last  tide  had  risen  consider- 
ablv  above  the  usual  water-mark.     Sir  Arthur  made  the  same  obser- 

-  Yation,  but  without  its  occuring  to  either  of  them  to  be  alarmed  «t 
the  circumstance.    The  sun  was  now  resting  his  huge  di6k  upon  the 

-  edge  of  the  level  ocean,  and  gilded  the  accumulation  of  towering 
clouds,  through  which  he  had  travelled  the  livelong  day,  and  which 
now  assembled  on  all  sides  like  misfortunes  and  disasters  around  a 
sinking  empire  and  falling  monarch.  Still,  however,  his  dying  splen- 
dour gave  a  sombre  magnificence  to  the  massive  congregation  of 
vapours,  forming  out  of  their  unsubstantial  glootn  the  «how  of  pyra- 
mids and  towers,  some  touched  with  gold,  some  with  pwple,  some 
with  a  hue  of  deep  and  dark  red.    The  distant  sea,  stretched  be- 
neath this  varied  and  gorgeous  canopy,  lay  almost  portentously  still, 
reflecting  b^ck  (he  dazzling  and  level  beams  of  the  descending 
]uminary,  and  the  splendid  colouring,  of  the  clouda  amidst  which  he 
was  sitting.     Nearer  to  the  beach,  the  tide  rippled  onward  in  w&vea 
of  sparkling  silver,  that  imperceptibly,  yet  rapidly,  gained  upon  the 
«and. 

**  With  a  mind  employed  in  admiration  of  the  romantic  scene,  or 
perhaps  upon  some  more  agitating  topic.  Miss  Wardour  advanced 
in  silence  by  her  father's  side,  whose  recently  offended  digni^  did 
not  stoop  to  open  any  conversation.     Following  the  windings  of  the 
beach,  they  passed  one  projecting  point  or  head-land  of  rock  afler 
another,  and  now  found  themselves  under  a  huge  and  continufld 
extent  of  the  precipices  by  which  that  iron-bound  coast  is  in  most 
places  defended.  .  Long  projecting  reefs  of  rock,  extending  under 
water,  and  only  evincing  their  existence  by  here  and  there  a  peak 
entirely  bare,  or  by  the  breakers  which  foamed  over  those  that  were 
partially  covered,  rendered  Knockwinnock  bay  dreaded  by  pilots 
and  ship-masters.    The  crags  which  rose  between  the  beach  and  the 
main  land,  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  -afibrded  in 
their  crevices  shelter  for  unnumbered  sea-fowl,  in  situations  seem. 
ingly  secured  by  their  dizzy  height  from  the  rapacity  of  man.    Many 
of  these  wild  tribes,  with  the  instinct  ^hich  sends  them  to  seek  th^ 
land  before  a  storm  arises,  were  now  winging  toward  their  nests  with . 
the  shrill  and  dissonant  clang  which  announces  disquietude  anc|  fear. 
The  disk  of  the  sun  became  almost  totally  obscured  ere  he  had  alto- 
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gether  sank  below  the  horizon,  and  an  early  and  lurid  shade  of  dark- 
ness blotted  the  serene  twilight  of  a  summer  evenlilg.  The  wind 
began  next  to  arise,  but  its  wild  and  moaning  sound  was  heard  for 
some  time,  and  its  effects  became  visible  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea« 
before  the  gale  was  felt  at  land.  The  mass  of  waters,  now  dark  and 
threatening,  began  to  lifl  itself  in  larger  ridges,  and  sink  in  deeper 
furrows,  forming  waves  that  rose  high  in  foam  upon  the  breakers,  or 
burst  upon  the  beach  with  a  sound  resembling  distant  thunder. 

^'  Appalled  by  tins  sudden  change  of  weather,  Miss  Wardour  drew 
close  to  her  father,  and  held  his  arm  fast*  ^  I  wish,'  at  length  she 
said,  but  almost  in  a  whisper,  as  if  ashamed  to  express  her  increasing 
apprehensions,  *  I  wish  we  had  kept  the  road  we  intended,  or 
waited  at  Monkbams  for  the  carriage.' 

'^  Sir  Arthur  looked  round,  but  did  not  see,  or  i^ ould  not  ac* 
knowledge,  any  signs  of  an  immediate  storm.  Thoy  would  reach^ 
he  said,  Knockwinnock  long  before  the  tempest  began.  But  the 
speed  with'Which  he  walked,  and  with  which  Isabella  could  hardly 
keep  pace,  indicated  a  feeling  that  some  exertion  was  necessary  to 
accomplish  his  consolatory  prediction. 

**  They  were  now  near  the  centre  of  a  deep  but  narrow  bay,  or 
xecess,  formed  by  two  projecting  capes  of  high  and  inaccessible 
rock,  which  shot  out  into  the  sea  like  the  horns  of  a  crescent ;  and 
neitlier  durst  communicate  the  apprehension  which  eacli  began  to 
entertain,  that,  from  the  unusually  rapid  advance  of  the  tide,  they 
might  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  proceeding  by  doubling  the  pro- 
montory which  lay  before  them,  or  of  retreating  by.  the  road  which 
brought  them  thither.  ^ 

^<  As  they  thus  pressed  forward,  longing  doubtless  to  exchange 
the  easy  curving  line,  which  the  sinuosities  of  the  bay  compelle4 
thqm  to  adopt,  for  a  straiter  And  more  expeditious  path,  though 
Jess  conformable  to  the  line  of  beauty,  Sir  Arthur  observed  a  htt<- 
man  figure  on  the  beach  advancing  to  meet  them.  *  Thank  God,* 
he  exclaimed,  *  we  shall  get  round  Halket-head!  that  fellow  must 
have  passed  it;*  thus  giving  vent  to  the  feeling  of  hope,  though  he 
had  suppressed  that  of  apprehension. 

"  *  Thank  God  indeed!'  echoed  his  datighter  half  audibly,  and 
half  internally,  as  expressing  the  gratitude  which  she  really  felt. 

"  The  figure  which  advanced  to  meet  them  made  many  signs, 
which  the  haze  of  the  atmosphere,  now  disturbed  by  wind  and  by  a 
drizzling  rain,  prevented  them  from  seeing  or  comprehending  dis- 
tinctly. Some  time  before  they  met.  Sir  Arthur  could  recognize 
the  old  blue-gowned  beggar,  £die  Ochiltree.  It  is  said  that  even 
the  brute  creation  Jay  aside  their  animosities  and  antipathies  when 
pressed  by  an  instant  and  common  danger.  The  beach  under 
Halket-head,  rapidly  diminishing  in  extent  by  the  encroachments 
of  a  spring-tide  and  a  north,  west  wind,  was  in  like  manner  a  neutral 
field,  where  even  a  justice  of  peace  and  a  strolling  mendicant  might 
meet  upon  terms  of  mutual  forbearance. 

"  *  Turn  back!  turnback!'  exclaimed  the  vagrant;  *  why  did 
ye  not  turn  when  I  waved  to  you  f* 

♦*  *  We 
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"  *  We  thought/  replieid  Sir  Arthur  in  great  agitation,  *  we 
thought  we  couid  get  round  Halket-head.' 

"  *  Halkethead!  The  tide  will  be  running  on  Halket-head  hj 
this  time  like  the  Fall  ofFj'ers !  it  was  a'  I  could  do  to  get  round  it 
twenty  minutes  since— ^it  was  coming  in  three  feet  a-breast.  We 
will  may-be  get  back  by  Bally-burgh  Ness  Point  yet.  The  Lord 
help  us,  it's  our  only  chance*    We  can  but  try/ 

"  *  My  God,  my  child  /  *  My  father,  ray  dear  father  !*  exclairaed 
the  parent  and  daughter,  as,  fear  lending  them  strength  and  speed, 
they  turned  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  endeavour  to  double  the 
point,  the  projection  of  which  formed  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  bay. 

^*  *  I  heard  ye  were  here,  frae  the  bit  callant  ye  sent  to  meet 
your  carriage,'  said  the  beggar,  as  he  trudged  stoutly  on  a  step  or 
two  behind  Miss  Wardour,  *  and  I  couldiia  bide  to  think  o'  the 
dainty  young  leddy's  peril,  that  as  aye  been  kind  to  ilka  forlorn  heart 
that  cam  near  her.  Sae  I  lookit  at  the  lift  o'  the  tide,  till  I  settled  it 
that  if  I  could  get  down  time  aneugh  to  gie  you  warning,  we  wad  do 
weel  yet.  But  I  doubt,  I  doubt  I  have  been  beguiled !  for  what 
mortal  e'e  ever  saw  sic  a  race  as  the  tide  is  rinnin'  e^en  now  ?  See, 
yonder's  the  Hatton's  Skerry — he  aye  held  his  neb  abune  the  water 
in  my  day — but  he's  aneath  it  now.' 

'  *^  Sir  Arthur  cast  a  look  in  the  direction  in  which  the  old  man 
pointed.  A  huge  rock,  which  in  general,  even  in  spring-tides,  dis* 
played  a  hulk  like  the  keel  of  a  large  vessel,  was  not  quite  under 
water,  and  its  place  only  indicated  by  the  boiling  and  breaking  of 
the  eddying  waves  which  encountered  its  sub-marine  resistance. 

*'  *  Mak  haste,  mak  haste,  my  bonny  ledd}','  continued  the  old 
man,  '  mak  haste,  and  we  may  do  yet !  Take  baud  o'  my  arm — an 
auld  and  frail  arm  it's  now,  but  it's  been  in  as  sair  stress  as  this  is  yet. 
Take  baud  o'  my  arm,  my  winsome  leddy !  I) 'ye  see  yon  wee  black 
speck  amang  the  waHowing  waves  yonder  ?  This  morning  it  was  as 
high  as  the  mast  o*  a  brigg — it's  sma*  aneugh  now — but,  while  I  see 
as  muckle  black  about  it  as  the  crown  o'  my  hat,  I  winna  believe  but 
we'll  got  round  the  Bally-burg  Ness  for  a*  that's  come  and  gane  yet.* 

'^  Isabelia,  in  silence,  accepted  from  the  old  man  the  assistance 
which  Sir  Arthur  was  less  able  to  afford  her.  The  waves  had  now 
encroached  so  much  upon  the  beach,  that  the  firm  and  smooth 
footing  which  .they  had  hitherto  had  upon  the  sand  must  be  ex« 
changed  for  a  rougher  path  close  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and 
in  some  places  even  raised  upon  its  lower  ledges.  It  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  for  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  or  his  daughter  to 
have  found  their  way  along  these  shelves  without  the  guidance  and 
encouragement  of  the  beggar,  who  had  been  there  before  in  high 
tides,  though  never,  he  acknowledged,  ^  in  so  awsome  a  night  as 
this.* 

^'  It  was  indeed  a  dreadful  evening.  The  howling  of  the  storm 
mingled  with  the  shrieks  of  the  sea-fow),  and  sounded  like  the 
dirge  of  the  three  devoted  beingS|  who,  pent  between  two  of  the 
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~iRlnst  magnificent,  yet  most  dreadful  objects  of  nature  —a  ragiiuf 
tide  and  an  insurmountable  precipice — ^toiled  along  their  painful 
and  dangerous  path,  often  lashed  by  the  spray  of  some  giant,  bil^* 
low,  which  threw  itself  higher  on  the  beach  than  those  which  had 
preceded  it.  Each  minute  did  their  enemy  gain  ground  perceptibly 
ikpon  chem.  Still,  however,  loth  to  relinquish  the  last  hopes  of  lite, 
they  bent  their  eyes  on  the  black  rock  pointed  out  by  Ochiltree* 
It  was  yet  distinctly  visible  among  the  breakers,  and  continued  to 
be  so,  until  they  came  to  a  turn  in  their  precarious  path,  where  aa 
intervening  projection  of  rock  hid  it  from  their  sight.  Deprived  of 
the  view  of  the  beacon  on  which  they  had  relied,  here  then  they 
experienced  the  double  agony  of  terror  and  suspence.  'J'hey  strug* . 
gled  forward,  however;  but,  when  they  arrived  at  the  point  from 
which  they  ought  to  have  seen  the  crag,  it  was  no  longer  visible. 
The  signal  of  safety  was  lost  among  a  thousand  white  breakers, 
which,  dashing  upon  the  point  of  the  promontory,  rose  in  prodi- 
^ious  sheets  of  snowy  foam  as  higli  as  the  mast  of  a  first  rate  man 
of  wdr,  against  the  dark  brow  of  the  precipice, 
*  "  The  countenance  of  the  old  man  fell.  Isabella  gave  a  fainft 
shriek,  and  '  God  have  mercy  upon  us !'  which  her  guide  solemnly* 
Uttered,  was  piteously  echoed  by  Sir  Arthur—*  My  child!  my 
child! — to  die  such  a  death  I' — 

"  *  My  father!  my  dear  father!'  his  daughter  exclaimed,  cling-^ 
ing  to  him,  *  and  you,  too,  who  have  lost  your  own  life  in  endea- 
vouring to  save  our's!' — 

**  *  That's  not  worth  the  counting/  said  the  old  man.  *  I  hae 
lived  to  be  weary  o^  life ;  and  here  or  yonder— :at  the  back  o*  a 
dyke,  in  a  wreath  o'  snaw,  or  in  the  wame  o'  a  wave,  what  signifies 
how  the  auld  gaburlunzie  dies!' 

'   "  *  Good  man,'  said  Sir  Arthur,  *  can  you  think  of  nothing  ?— ^ 
of  no  help? — rUmake  you  rich— I'll  give  you  a  farm— 1 11' 


*  Our  riches  will  be  soon  equal,'  said  the  beggar,  looking  out 
upon  the  strife  of  waters — *  they  are  sae  already  ;  for  I  have  no 
iand,  and  you  would  give  your  fair  bounds  and  barony  for  a  square 
yard  of  rock  that  would  be  dry  for  twal  hours.' 

**  While  they  exchanged  these  words,  they  paused  upon  the 
iiighest  ledge  of  rock  to  which  they  could  attain  ;  for  it  seemed  that 
any  further  attempt  to  move  forward  could  only  serve  to  anticipate 
the<r  fate.  Here  then  they  were  to  await-the  sure  though  slow  pro* 
gress  of  the  raging  element,  something  in  the^situation  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  the  early  churchy  who,  exposed  bv  heathen  tyrants  to  be 
llain  by  wild  beasts,  were  compelled  for  a  time  to  witness  the  im- 
patience and  rage  by  which  the  animals  were  agitated,  while  await- 
ing the  signal  for  undoing  their  grates,  and  letting  them  loose  upon 
the  victims. 

"  Yet  even  tliis  fearful  pause  gave  Isabella  time  to  collect  the 
powers  of  a  mind  naturally  strong  and  courageous,  and  which  rallied 
Itself  at  this  terrible  juncture.  •  Must  we  yield  life,*  she  said,  *  with- 
out a  struggle  ?  Is  there  np  patli,  however  dreadful,  by  which  we 

could 
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could  clunb  the  crag,  or  at  lenat  attain  some  haght  above  the  tide, 
where  we  could  remain  till  moming,  or  till  help  fomes^  They 
must  be  aware  of  our  situati<niy  and  wiU  raise  the  country  to  relieve 

Uft.' 

**  Sir  Arthur,  who  heard,  but  scarcely  comprehended,  his  daugh- 
ter's question,  turned,  nevertheless,  instinctively  and  eagerly  to  the 
old  man,  as  if  their  lives  were  in  his.  gifl.  Ochiltree  paused.  '  I 
was  a  bauld  craigsman,'  he  said,  '  ance  in  my  life,  and  mony  a  kitty- 
wake's  and  hu)gie*s  nest  hae  I  harried  up  amang  thae  very  black 
rocks ;  but  it's  lang,  lang  syn6,  and  nae  mortal  could  speel  them 
without  a  rope-*and  if  I  had  ane,  my  ecrsight,  and  my  foot-st^,  and 
my  hand-grip,  hae  a'  failed  mony  a  day  sin-syne  ^and  then  how 
could  I  save  you  f^*— But  there  was  a  path  here  ance,  though  may  be 

if  we  could  see  it  ye  wad  rather  bide  where  we  are His  name  be 

praised  i'  he  ejaculated  suddenly,  <  there  s  ane  coming  down -the 
crag  e'en  now  i' — Then,  exalting  his  voice,  he  hoUa'd  out  td  the 
daring  adventurer  such  instructions  as  his  former  practice,  and  the 
remembrance  of  local  circumstances,  suddenly  forced  upon  hia 
mind :— ♦  Ye're  right — ye*re  right — that  gate,  that  gate— fasten  the 
tope  weel  round  Crummie's-hom,  that's  the  muckie  'black  stane— > 
cast  twa  plies  round  it — ^that's  it — now,  weize  yoursel  a  wee  easel- 
ward — a  wee  mair  yet  to  that  ither  stane^*-we  ca'd  it  the  Cat's-lug 
-^there  used  to  be  the  root  o'  an  aiK-tree  there-^that  will  do ! 
-*-canny  now,  lad-^caany  now-— tak  tent  and  tak  time— Lord  bless 
ye,  tak  time. — Vera  ^eell— Kqw  ye  maun  get  to  Bossy's  Apron—* 
that's  the  muckie  braid  flat  blue  stane — and  then  I  think,  ui'  your 
help  and  the  tow  tbegither,  we'll  able  to  get  up  the  young  leddy  and 
Sir  Arthur.' 

*^  The  adventurer,  following  the  directions  of  old  Edie,  flung 
him  down  the  end  of  the  rope,  which  he  secured  around  Miss  War- 
dour,  wrapping  her  previously  in  his  own  blue  gown,  to  preserve 
her  as  much  as  possible  from  injury.  Then,  availing  himself  of  the 
rope,  which  was  made  fast  at  the  other  end,  be  began  to  ascend 
tiie  face  of  the  crag— ^  most  precarious  and  dizzy  undertaking, 
which,  however,  after  one  or  two  perilous  escapes^  placed  him 
safe  on  the  broad  flat  stone  beside  our  friend  Lovel.  The  joint 
strength  was  able  to  raise  Isabella  to  the  place  of  safety  which  they 
had  attained.  Level  then  descended  in  order  to  assist  Sir  Arthur^. 
around  whom  he  adjusted  the  rope :  and  again  mounting  to  their 
place  of  refuge,  with  |he  assistance  of  old  Ochiltree,  and  such  aid  as 
Sir  Arthur  himself  oould  give,  he  raised  him  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
billows. 

^*  Ihe  sense  of  reprieve  from  approacliing  and  apparently  inevi- 
table death,  had  its  usual  eflect.  The  father  and  daughter  threw 
themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  kissed  and  wept  for  joy,  althou^ 
their  escape  was  connected  with  the  prospect  of  passing  a  tempes- 
tuous night  upon  a  precipitous  ledge  of  rock,  which  scarce  a^ 
forded  footing  for  the  four  shivering  beings,  who  now,  like-  the 
aea^owl  around  them,  clung  there  inbop^s  of 'some  shelter  from  tfa^ 
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devoQiiog  elefment  which  raged  beneath.  The  spray  of  the  billows, 
which  attained  in  fearful  succession  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  over«  • 
flowing  the  beaeh  on  which  they  so  lately  stood^  flew  as  high  as  their 
place  of  temporary  refuge;  and  the  stunning  sound  with  which  they 
dashed  against  the  rocks  beneath,  seemed  as  if  they  still  demanded 
tlie  fugitives  in  accents  of  thunder  as  their  destined  prey.  It  wa* 
a  summer  night  doubtless ;  yet  tlie  probability  was  slender,  that  ft 
frame  so  delicate  as  that  of  Miss  Wardour  should  survive  till  mornlDg 
the  drenching  of  the  spray ;  and  the  dashing  of  the  rain^  which  now 
bmrst  in  full  violence,  accompanied  with  deep  and  heavy  gusts  of 
pf  wind,  added  to  the  constrained  and  perilous  circumstances  of 
their  situation. 

<^  *  The  lassie — the  poor  sweet  lassie/  said  the  old  man,  *  many 
such  a  night  have  I  weathered  at  home  and  abroad,  but  God  guide  usj 
bow  can  she  ever  win  through  it  V 

<^  His  apprehension  was  communicated  in  smothered  accents 
to  Level ;  for,  with  the  sort  of  free-masonry  by  which  bold  and 
ready  spirits  correspond  in  moments  of  danger,  and  become  almost 
instinctively  known  to  each  other,  they  had  establiseed  a  mutual 
confidence. — *  I'll  climb  up  the  cliff  again,'  said  Lovel,  *  there's 
day-light  enough  left  to  see  my  footing ;  PU  climb  up  and  call  for 
more  assistance.' 

**  *  Do  so,  do  so,  for  heaven's  sake  V  said  Sir  Arthur  eagerly.  - 
**  •  Are  ye  mad?'  said  the  mendicant;  *  Francie,  o' Fowlsheugh, 
aad  he  was  the  best  craigsman  that  ever  speel'd  heugh,  (mair  oy 
token,  he  brake  his  neck  upon  the  Dunbuy  of  Slaines,)  wadna  haer 
Tentured  upon  the  IJalk^t-headcraigs  after  sun-down — ^It's  God'ft 
grace,  and  a  great  wonder  besides,  that  ye  are  not  in  the  middle 
o'  that  roaring  sea  wi'  what  ye  hae  done  already—^I  didna  thihk 
there'  was  the  man  left  alive  would  hae  come  down  the  craigt 
as  ye  did — I  question  an  I  could  hae  done  it  mysel,  at  this  hour 
and  in  this  weather,  in  the  youngest  and  yaldest  of  my  strength •->« 
But  to  venture  up  again — it*s  a  mere  and  it's  a  clear  tempting  o' 
^Providence.'  : 

"  *  1  have  no  fear'  answered  Lovel;  *  I  marked  all  thejtationi 
pe;:fectly  as.  I  came  down,  and  there  is  still  light  enough  lefk  to  set 
them  quite  well — I  am  sure  I  can  do  it  with  perfect  safety — Stay 
here,  my  good  friend,  by  Sir  Arthur  and  the  young  lady.* 

'*  *  De'il  be  in  my  feet  then,'  answered  the  bedesman  sturjdiy; 
*  if  ye  gang,  I'll  gang  too;  for,  between  us  twa,  we'll  hae  nwir 
than  wark  aneugh  to  get  to  the  tap  o'  the  heugh.' 

**  *  No,  no— st^y  you  here  and  attend  to  Miss  Wardodr*— yois 
see  Sir  Arthur  ]&  quite  exhausted.' 

.     ^<  <  Stay  yoursel  then,  an  I'll  gae,'  said  the  old  man ;  ^  let  death 
spare  the  green  corn  and  take  the  ripe.' 

"  *  Stay  both  of  you,  \  charge  you,'  said  Isabella,  faintly,  *  I 
am  well,  and  can  spend  the  night  very  well  here — I  fed  quite  r^ 
freshed ;'  so  saying  her  voicejailed  her — she  sunk  down,  and  wouI4 
kave  lailea  fcom  the  crag^^  had  she  not  been  supported  by  Lovei 
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and  Ochiltree,  who  placed  her  in  a  posture  half  sitting  half  re* 
cliningy  beside  her  father,  who,  exiiausted  by  fatigue  of  body  and 
mind  so  extreme  and  unusual,  had  already  sat  down  on  the  stone 
ia  a  sort  of  stupor. 

«*  *  It  is  impossible  to  leave  them,'  said  Lovel — *  What  is  to  be 
done  ?— Hark !  hark ! — Did  I  not  hear  a  halloo  ?' 

**  *  The  skriegh  of  a  TammeNorie,' answered  Ochiltree,  *  I  kea 
the  skirl  weel.' 

**  *  No,  by  Heaven,*  replied  Lovel,  *  it  was  a  human  voice !' 

'V  A  distant  hail  was  repeated,  the  sound  plainly  distinguishable 
amon^  the  various  elemental  noises,  and  the  clang  of  the  seamews 
by  which  they  were  surrounded.  The  mendicant  and  L.ovel  ex- 
erted their  voices  in  a  loud  halloo,  the  former  waving  Miss  War- 
dour's  handkerchief  on  the  end  of  his  staff  to  make  them  con- 
spicuous from  above.  Though  the  shouts  were  repeated,  it  was 
some  time  before  they  were  in  exact  response  to  their  own,  leaving 
the  unfortunate  sufferers  uncertain  whether,  in  the  darkening  twi- 
light and  increasing  storm,  they  could  render  the  persons  who  ap- 
parently were  traversing  the  verge  of  the  precipice  to  bring  them  as- 
sistance, sensible  of  the  place  in  which  they  had  found  refuge.  At 
length  their  halloo  was  regularly  and  distinctly  answered,  and  their 
courage  confirmed,  by  the  assurance  that  they  were  within  hearing, 
if  not  within  reach,  of  friendly  assistance."     Vol.  I*  P.  149. 

The  scene  that  immediately  follows  is  rather  of  a  more  busy 
nature,  and  is  admirably  calculated  to  relieve  the  awful  grandeur 
of  that  which  has  just  been  presented  to  our  eyes. 

:  *^  The  shout  of  human  voices  from  above  was  soon  augmented, 
and  the  gleam  of  torches  mingled  with  those  lights  of  evening  which 
itill  Ireinained  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  storm.  Some  attempt  was 
made  to  hold  communication  between  the  assistants  above,  and  the 
feufiferers  beneath,  who  were  still  clinging  to  their  precarious  place  of 
safety;  but  the  howling  of  the  tempest  limited  their  intercourse  to 
cries,  as  inarticulate  as  those  of  the  winged  denizens  of  the  crag, 
which  shrieked^in  chorus,  alarmed  by  the  reiterated  sound  of  human 
voices,  where  they  had  seldom  been  heard. 

<'  On  the  verge  of  the  precipice  an  anxious  group  had  now  as- 
-tembled.  Oldbuck  was  the  foremost  and  most  earnest,  pressing  for- 
ward with  unwonted  desperation  to  the  very  brink  of  the  crag,  and 
extending  liis  head  (his  hat  and  wig  secured  by  a  handkerchief  un- 
jder  his  chin)  over  the  dizzy  heiglu,  with  an  air  of  determination 
which  made  his  more  timorous  assistants  tremble. 

*«  *  Haud  a  care,  haud  a  care,  Monkbarn^s'  cried  Caxon,  clinging 

to  the  skirts  of  his  patron,  and  withholding  him  from  danger  as  far  as 

Jiis  strength  permitted — *  God's  sake  haud  a  care!— Sir  Arthur's 

drowned  already,  and  an  ye  fa'  ower  the  cleugh  too,  there  will  be 

J)ut  ae  wig  left  in  the.parish,  and  that's  the  minister's.' 

**  *  ]^nd  the  peak  there/  cried  Mucklebackit^  an  old  fiaherrasn 
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imd  smuggler — *  mind  the  peak — Steenie,  Steenie  Wilks,  bring  up 
the  tackle — I*se  warrant  weil  sune  heave  theoi  on  board.  Monk- 
barns,  wad  ye  but  stand  out  o'  the  gate.' 

<<  ^  I  see  them/  said  Oldbuck,  <  I  see  them  low  down  on  that  flat 
•tone — Hilli-hilloa,  hilli  ho-a !' 

<<  <  I  see  them  mysel  weel  aneugh/  said  Mucklebackit,  *  they  are 
sitting  down  yonder  like  hoodie-craws  in  a  mist ;  but  d'ye  think 
jrou'll  help  them  wi'  skirling  that  gate  like  an  auld  skart  before  a  flaw 
o'  weather? — Steenie,  lad,  bring  up  the  ma3t — Odd,  Tse  hae  them 
vp  as  we  used  to  bouse  up  the  kegs  o'  gin  and  brandy  lang  syne — 
Get  up  the  pick-axe,  make  a  step  for  the  mast— Make  the  chair  fast 
with  ^e  rattlin — haul  taught  and  belay/ 

'<  The  fishers  had  brought  with  them  the  mast  of  a  boat,  and  as  half 
of  the  country  fellows  about  had  now  appeared,  either  out  of  zeal  or 
curiosity,  it  was  soon  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  sufficient ly  secured* 
A  yard,  across  the  upright  mast,  and  a  rope  stretched  along  it,  and 
reeved  through  a  block  at  each  end,  formed  an  extempore  crane, 
which  afforded  the  means  of  lowering  an  arm.chair,  well  secured 
.  and  fastened,  down  to  the  flat  shelf  on  which  the  sufferers  had 
roosted.     Their  joy  at  hearing  the  preparations  going  on  for  their 
deliverance  was  considerably  qualified,  when  they  beheld  the  pre-^ 
carious  vehicle,   by  means  of  which  they  were  to  be  conveyed  to 
Upper  air.    It  swung  about  a  yard  free  of  the  spot  which  they  oc- 
cupied, obeying  each  impulse  of  the  tempest,  the  empty  air  all 
around  it,  and  depending  upon  the  security  of  a  rope,  which,  ia 
the  increasing  darkness,  had  dwindled  to  an  almost  imperceptible 
thread.   Besides  the  risk  of  committing  a  human  being  to  the  vacant 
atmosphere  in  such  a  slight  means  of  conveyance,  there  was  the 
fearful  danger  of  the  chair  and  its  occupant  being  dashed,   either 
l)y  the  wind  *or  the  vibrations  of  the  cord,  against  the  rugged  face  of 
the  precipice.      But  to  diminish  the  risk  as  much  as  possible,  the 
experienced  seamen  had  let  down  with  the  chair  another  line,  which, 
being  attached  to  it,  and  held  by  the  persons  beneath y  might  serve, 
by  way  of  ^y,  as  Mucklebackit  expressed  it,  to  render  its  ascent  ia 
gome  measure  steady  and  regular.     Still,   to  commit  one's  self  in 
auch  a  vehicle,  through  a  howling  tempest  of  wijnl  and  rain,  with  a 
beetling,  precipice  above,  and  a  raging  abyss  below,  required  that 
courage  which  despair  alone  can  inspire.  .  Yet  wild  as  the  sound9 
and  sights  of  danger  were,  both  above,  beneath,  and  around,  and 
doubtful  and  dangerous  as  the  mode  of  escaping  appeared  to  be, 
Lovel  and  the  old  mendicant  agreed,  after  a  moment's  consultation^ 
and  after  the  former,  by  a  sudden  strong  pull,  had,  at  his  own  im- 
minent risk,  ascertained  the  security  of  the  rope,  that  it  would  ba 
best  to  secure  Miss  Wardour  in  the  chair,  and  trust  to  the  tender- 
ness  and  care  of  those  above  for  her  being  safely  craned  up  to  thd 
top  of  the  crag. 

.    "  *  Let  my  father  go  first,'  exclaimed  Isabella  ;  '  for  God'i  sake, 
iDy  friends;  place  him  first  in  safety.' 

U  u  •«  <  It 
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"  '  It  cannot  be,  Miss  Wardour,*  said  Lovel ;  *  your  life  must  be 
first  j-ecured — the  rope  which  bears  your  weight  may'— 
**  '  I  will  not  listen  to  a  reason  so  selfish.' 

"  •  But  ye  maun  listeiy  to  it,  my  bonny  lassie,*  said  Ochiltree, 
•  for  a*  our  lives  depend  on  it — besides,  when  ye  get  on  the  tap  o' 
|he  heuj;h  yonder,  ye  can  gie  them  a  round  guess  o*  what's  gang- 
ing on  in  this  Patmos  o'  ows—and  Sir  Arthur's  far  bye  that,  as  I 
aai  thinking.* 

"  Struck  with  the  truth  of  tin's  reasoning,  she  exclaimed,  *  True, 
wiost  trire ;  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  iradertake  tlie  first  risk — 
What  shall  I  say  to  our  friends  above  V 

'< '  Just  ro  look  that  their  tackle  doesnot  graze  on  the  face  o'  the 
Craig,  and  to  let  the  chafr  down,  and  draw  it  up  hoolly  and  fairly— 
we  will  halloo  when  we  are  ready.* 

"  With  the  sedulous  attention  of  a  parent  to  a  child,  Lovel  bound 
Miss  Wardour  with  his  handkcrcliief,  neckcloth,  and  tb^  nnendi- 
cant*s  leathern  belt,  to  the  back  and  arms  of  the  chair,  ascertaining 
accm-ately  the  security  of  each  knot,  while  Ochiltree  kept  Sir  Ar- 
thur quiet.  *  What  are  ye  doing  wi'  my  bairn  ? — Wlmt  are:  ye  do- 
ing ?— She  shall  not  be  separated  from  me — Isabel,  stay  with  me,  I 
command  you.' 

"  *  Lardsake,  Sir  Arthur,  baud  your  tongue,  and  he  thankful  to^ 
God  that  there's  wispr  folk  than  you  to  manage  this  job,*  cried  the 
beggar,  v^oz'n  out  hy  the  unreasonable  exclamations  of  the  poor 
baronet. 

"*  Farewell,  my  father,'  murmured  Isabel— *farewel  my — my 
friends,'  and,  shutting  her  eyes,  as  Edie's  experience  reeommended, 
she  gave  the  signal  to  Lovel,  and  he  to  those  who  were  above.  She 
rose,  while  the  chair  in  which  she  sate  was  kept  steady  by  the  line 
which  Lovel  managed  beneath.  Vi\i\\  a  beating  heart  he  watched 
the  flutter  of  her  white  dress,  until  the  vehicle  was  on  a  level  witb 
the  brink  of  the  precipice. 

"  '  Canny  no\^,  lacis,  canny  now  !'  exclaimed  old  Mucklebackity 
who  acted  as  commodore  ; '  swerve  tlie  yard  a  bit— Now — there  she 
sits  sale  on  dry  land  !* 

•  •*  A  loud  shout  announced  the  successful  experiment  to*  her  fel- 
low-sufFerei'8  beneath,  who  replied  with  a  ready  and  clieerful  halloo» 
Moukbarns,  in  hi«  extacy  of  .joy,  stripped  his  great-coat  to  wrap 
top  the  young  lady,  smd  would  have  pulled  ofi'his  coat  and  waistcoat 
for  the  game  purpose,  had  he  not  been  withheld  by  the  cautious 
Caxon.     '  Haud  a  care  o'  us,  your  honour  will  be  killed  wi'  the 

J^oast ye'll  no  get  out  o*  your  night-cowl  tins  Ibrtnight— ^and  that 

v/ill  suit  us  unco  ill. — Na,  na,— there'*  the  chariot  down  bye,  let 
4wa  0'  the  folk  carry  the  young  lady  there.' 

*<  *  You  re  right,'  said  the  Antiquary,  readjusting  the  sleeves  and 
collar  of  his  coat,  *  you  ai'e  right,  CaxOn ;  this  is  a  naughty  night  to 
%m\\\  in — Miss  Wardour,  let  me  convey  ypu  to  the  chariot.' 
.    **  *  Not  for  worlds,  till  I  see  my  father  safe.' 
*^  jiu  a  &\v  distinct  ^vords,  evincing  how  much  ber  resolution  had 
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surmounted  even  the  mortal  fear  of  so  agitating  a  hazard,  she  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  situation  beneath,  and  the  wishes  of  Lovel 
and  Ochiltree/ 

**  *  Right,  right,  that's  right  too — I  should  like  to  see  the  son  of 
Sir  Gamelyn  de  Guardover  on  drj  land  myself— I  have  a  notion 
he  woiild  sign  the  abjuration  oath,  and  the  Ragman. roll  to  boot» 
and  acknowledge  Queen  Mary  to  be  nothing  better  than  she  should 
be,  to  get  along-side  my  bottle  of  old  port,  that  he  ran  away  and 
left  scarce  begun — But  he*s  safe  now,  and  here  he  comes — (for 
the  chair  was  again  lowered,  and  Sir  Arthur  made  fast  in  it,  with- 
out much  consciousness  on  his  own  part}  here  a  comes — rouse 
away  my  boys— canny  wi'  him — a  pedigree  of  a  hundred  links  is, 
hanging  on  a  tenpenny  tow-^-the  whole  baronny  of  Knackwinnoqk 
depends  on  three  plies  of  hemp — respice  Jinem^  respice  Junem — 
looK  to  your  end — look  to  a  rope's  end, — Welcome,  welcome, 
my  good  old  friend,  to  firm  land,  though  I  cannot  say  to  warm 
land  or  to  dry  land — a  cord  for  ever  against  fifly  fathom  of  water, 
though  not  in  the  sense  of  the  base  proverb — a  fico  for  the  phrase 
-^-better  sus,  perfunem^  than  sus.  per  coU* 

■  "  Wliile  Oldbuck  ran  on  in  this  way.  Sir  Arthur  was  safely  wrap- 
ped  in  the  close  embraces  of  his  daughter,  who,  assuming  that  autho-^ 
rity  which  the  circumstances  demanded,  ordered  some  of  the  as- 
sistants to  convey  him  to  the  chariot,  promising  to  follow  in  a 
iew  minutes.  She  lingered  on  the  cliff,  holding  an  old  country- 
man's arm,  to  witness  probably  the  safety  of  those  whose  dangers 
she  had  shared. 

**  *  What  have  we  here  ?'  said  Oldbuck,  as  the  vehicle  once  more 
ascended,  <  What  patched  and  weather-beaten  matter  is  this  ? '  the^, 
as  the  torches  illumined  the  rough  faoe  and  grey  hairs  of  old 
Ochiltree. — *  What!  is  it  thou? — come,  old  iMocker,  I  must 
needs  be  friends  with  thee— but  who  the  devil  makes  up  your  party 
besides  ?' 

"  *  Ane  that's  weel  worth  ony  twa  o*  us,  Monkbarns — it's  tho 
young  stranger  lad  they  ca'  Lovel — and  he's  behaved  this  blessed 
night,  as  if  he  had  three  lives  to  rely  on,  and  was  willing  to  waste, 
them  a*  rather  than  endanger  ither  folks— Ca'  hooly,  sirs,  as  ye 
wad  win  an  auld  man's  blessing! — mind  there's  naebodv  bolow 
now  to  baud  the  gy— Hae  a  care  o'  the  Cat's  lug-corner — bidp  weel 
aff  Crummie's-horn !  * 

**•  Have  a  care,  indeed,*  echoed  Oldbuck;  *What!  is  it  my 
vara  avis — ^my  black  swan— my  phoenix  of  companions  in  a  post- 
chaise  ? — take  care  of  him,  Mucklebackit.' 

"  *  As  Meikle  care  as  if  he  were  a  grey  bedrd  o*  brandy  ;  and  I 
canna  take  mair  if  his  hair  were  like  John  Harlowe^s— Yo  ho,  my 
hearts,  bowse  away  with  him!' 

*•'  Lovel  did,  in  fact,  run  a  much  greater  risk  than  any  of  his 
precursors  His  weight  was  not  sufficient  to  render  his  ascent 
steady  amid  such  a  storm  of  wind,  and  he  swung  like  an  agitated 
pendulum  at  the'  mortal  risk  of  being  dashed  against  the  rocks. 
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But  he  was  younnf,  bold,  and  active,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
beggar's  stout  piked  staff,  which  he  had  retained  by  advice  of  the 
proprietor,  contrived  to  bear  himself  fyotn  the  face  of  the  precipice, 
and  the  yet  more  hazardous  projecting  cliffs  which  varied  its  sur- 
face. Tossed  in  empty  space,  like  an  idle  and  unsubstantial 
leather,  with  a  motion  that  agitated  the  brain  at  once  with  fear  and 
with  dizziness,  he  retained  his  alertness  of  exertion  and  presence  of 
mind  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  safely  grounded  upon  the  summit 
of  the  cliff,  that  he  felt  temporary  and  giddy  sickness.  As  he  re- 
covered from  a  sort  of  half  swoon,  he  cast  his  eyes  eagerly  around. 
The  object  which  they  would  most  willingly  have  sought,  was  al- 
ready in  the  act  of  vanishing.  Her  white  garment  was  just  discern- 
ible as  she  followed  on  the  path  which  her  father  had  taken.  She 
had  lingered  till  -she  saw  the  last  of  their  company  rescued  from 
danger,  and  until  she  had  been  assured  by  the  coarse  voice  of 
Mucklebackit,  that  *  the  callant  had  come  off  wi'  unbrizzed  banes^ 
Knd  that  he  was  but  in  .a  kind  of  dwam.'  But  Level  was  not  aware 
ftliat  she  had  expressed  in  his  fate  even  this  degree  of  interest^  which, 
though  nothing'  more  than  was  due  to  a  stranger  who  had  assisted 
her  in  such  an  hour  of  peril,  he  would  have  gladly  purchased  bj 
braving  even  more  imminent  danger  than  he  had  that  evening  been 
exposed  to.  The  beggar  she  had  already  commanded  to  come  to 
Knockwinnock  that  night.  He  made  an  excuse, — ^  Then  to-mor- 
row let  me  see  you.'  *'    Vol.  I.  P.  170. 

We  do  not  envy  the  strength  of  tliat  reader^s  head^  who  shall 
remain  unmoved  amidst  such  a  description.  *  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  specimen  we  have  of  the  power  of  words  in  holding 
up  tbe  mirror  to  natural  appearances.  The  scene  mpves  before 
our  eyes,  and  in  tfa^  hdelity  of  the  resemblance  we  almost  forget 
that  it  is  but  a  portrait. 

To  return  to  the  story.  Our  readers  will  naturally  surmise 
that  Lovel  is  inamoured  of  Isabella.  His  birth,  parentage^  and 
education^  are  still  involved  in  mystery.  He  has  plenty  of  money, 
but  no  oue  in  Fairport  knows  whence  he  comes,  or  whither  he 
goes.  He  is  suddenly  summoned  away,  but  returns  in  a  few 
days,  in  black,  having  lost,  as  he  states  it,  the  only  friend  he  ever 
possessed.  This  circumstance  gives  rise  to  some  reflections  of 
the  Antiquary  ;  clothed  in  a  melancholy  sweetness  of  language, 
and  conceived  in  a  train  of  observations  which  give  them  a  supe- 
riority over  any  thoughts  on  the  same  subject  which  we  recollect 
to  have  seen. 

"  *  Indeed  I  well,  young  man,  be  comforted — to  have  lost  a 
friend  by  death  while  your  mutual  regard  was  warm  and  unchilled, 
while  the  tear  can  drop  unembittered  by  any  painful  recollection  of 
coldness  or  distrust  or  treachery,  is  perhaps  an  escape  from  a  more 
heavy  dispensation.  Look  round  you— how  few  do  you  see  grow 
old  in  the  affections  of  those  with  whom  their  early  friendships  were 
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formed ! — our  sources  of  common  pleasure  gradually  dry  up  as  w« 
jouraey  on  through  the  vale  of  Bacha,  and  we  hew  out  to  ourselves 
other  reservoirs  from  which  the  first  companions  of  our  pilgrimage 
are  excluded— jealousies,  rivalries,  envy,  intervene  to  separate 
others  fronj  our  side,  until  none  remain  but  those  who  are  con- 
.l^eoted  with  us,  rather  by  habit  than  predilection,  or  who,  allied 
more  in  blood  than  in  disposition,  keep  the  old  man  company  in  his 
life,  that  they  may  not  be  forgotten  at  his  death— 

H(sc  data  jpcena  diu  viventibus—^ 

Ah !  Mr.  Lovel,  if  it  be  your  lot  to  reach  the  chill,  cloudy,  and 
comfortless  evening  of  life,  you  will  remember  the  sorrows  of  your 
youth  as  the  light  shadowy  clouds  tliat  intercepted  for  a  moment  the 
beams  of  the  sun  when.it  was  rising.*  '*     Vol,  II.  P.  18. 

The  nephew  of  Oldbuck,  Capt.  Hector  MM utvre,  now  arrives, 
and  soon  proceeds  to  cjuehtjon  th^  preteosions  of  Lovel  so  clpsely 
as  to  give  rise  to  a  quarrel.  Lovel  refuses  to  give  any  account  of 
himself  and  his  family  to  the  hot-headed  Highland  Captain,  aii 
insidt  follows,  then  ?i  challenge,  and  th?y  meet  in  a  secluded  spot 
to  tight  out  their  differences.  The  beggar  Ocbiltre«  suddenly  ad* 
.  vances  upon  them. 

*^  *  What  has  this  old  fellow  to  do  here  ?'  said  M'Intyre, 

"  I  am  an  auld  fellow,'  said  Edie,  *  but  I  am  also  an  auld  soldier 
o'  your  father's,  for  I  served  wi'  him  in  the  i'id.' 

"  *  Serve  where  you  please,  you  have  no  title  to  intr^de  on  us,' 
paid  M*Intyre,  *  or'-— and  he  lifted  his  cane  in  terrorem,  thougI> 
without  the  idea  of  touching  the  old  man.  But  Ochiltree's  courage 
was  roused  by  the  insult.  *  Hand  down  your  switch.  Captain 
M*Intyre !  I  am  an  auld  soldier  as  I  said  afore,  and  I'll  take  muckle 
frae  your  father's  son,  but  no  a  touch  o*  the  wand  while  my  pike^ 
staff  will  baud  thegither.' 

"  <  Well,  well,  I  was  wrong— I  was  wrong,*  said  M^Intyre, 
♦  here's  a  crown  for  you— go  your  ways^ — what's  the  matter  now  ?' 

"  The  old  man  drew  himself  up  to  the  full  advantage  of  his  un» 
comm'on  height,  and,  in  despite  of  his  dress,  which  indeed  had  more  6f 
the  pilgrim  than  the  ordinary  beggar,  looked,  from  height,  manner, 
and  emphasis  of  voice  and  gesture,  rather  like  a  grey  palmer,  or 
eremite  preacher,  the  ghostly  counsellor  of  the  young  men  who 
were  round  him,  than  the  object  of  their  charity.  His  speech,  in- 
deed, was  as  homely  as  his  habit,  but  as  bold  and  unceremonious  as 
his  erect  and  dignified  demeanour.  *  What  ate  ye  come  here  for, 
young  men  ?'  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  surprised  audience ; 
^  are  ye  come  amongst  the  most. lovely  works  of  God  to  break  His 
laws  ?-— Have  ye  left  the  works  of  man,  the  houses  and  the  cities  that 
are  but  clay  and  dust,  like  those  that  built  them ;  and  are  ye  come 
here  among  the  peaceful  hills,  and  by  the  quiet  waters,  that  will  last 
whiles  aught  ear|faly  shall  f  ndure,  to  destroy  each  otber'$  lives,  that? 
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will  have  but  an  unco  short  time,  by  the  course  of  nature,  to  make 
tip  a  Inng  account  at  the  close  o't  ?  O  sirs !  hae  ye  brothers,  sister^, 
fathers,  that  hae  tended  ye^  and  mothers  that  hae  travailed  for  ye, 
friends  that  hae  ca'd  ye  like  a  piece  o'  their  ain  heart  ?  And  is  this 
the  way  ye  tak  to  make  them  childless  and  brotherless  and  friend- 
less ? — Ohon  !  it's  an  ill  fight  whar  he  that  wins  has  the  warst  o't. 
Think  on  t,  bairns — I'm  a  puir  man — but  I'm  an  auld  man  too, 
and  what  my  poverty  takes  awa'  frae  the  weight  o'  my  counsel,  grey 
hairs  and  a  truthfu'  heart  should  add  it  twenty  times — Gang  hame, 
gang  hame,  like  gude  lads — the  French  will  be  ower  to  harry  us 
ane  o'  thae  days,  and  yell  hae  fighting  aneugh,  and  may  be  auld 
£die  will  hirple  out  himsel  if  he  can  get  a  feal-dike  to  lay  fais  gun 
.  -ower,  and  may  live  to  tell  you  whilk  o'  ye  does  the  best  where  there's 
a  good  cause  afore  ye.' "     Vol.  II.  P.  130. 

Notwithstanding  this  remonstrance^  clothed  in  all  the  eloquence 
of  Highland  nature,  the  combatants   persist  in  their  purpose. 
They  fire  together,  and  Capt.  M'lntyre  falls,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  mortally  wounded,  and  Lovel  flies  with  Ochiltree  to  a  place 
of  refuge  amidst  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey.     Here  a  curious 
scene  ensues  between  old  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  and  Dousterswivel, 
a  German  adventurer,  who  has  brought  the  old  gentleman  to  the 
most  extreme  distress,  by  flattering  his  love  for  mining.  He  now 
pretends  to  discover  some  old  chests  of  plate  which  the  monks 
had  concealed  by  some  astrological  calculations  and  ceremonies. 
This  gives  Lovel,  who  overhears  the  conveisation,  a  hint  in  what 
manner  the  distresses  of  the  Baronet  may  be  relieved  ;  and  by  the 
assistance  of  Ochiltree  he  hides  under  the  grave  of  an  ancestor 
a  quantity  of  ingots  which  the  Baronet  is  led  to  discover^  and  to 
imagine  them  an  ancient  hoard. 

We  are  now  introduced  to  a  fisherman's  cottage  where  news 
is  brought  of  the  death  and  the  burial,  after  the  Roman  Catholic 
manner  of  the  Countess  of  Glenallan.  This  awakes  the  attention 
of  the  old  grandmother,  now  in  the  extremity  of  life^  and  the 
fatuous  indifference  of  age. 


€i    I 


But  what  can  ail  them  to  bury  the  auld  carline  (a  rudas 
wife  she  was)  by  the  night  time  ?  I  dare  say  our  gudemither  will 
ken.' 

**  Here  she  exalted  her  voice,  and  exclaimed  twice  or  thrice, 
*  Gudemither!  gudemither!'  but,  lost  in  the  apathy  of  age  and 
deafness,  the  aged  sybil  she  addressed,  continued  plying  her  spin- 
dle without  understanding  the  appeal  made  to  her. 

^'  *  Speak  to  your  grandmither,  Jenny — odd,  I  wad  rather  bail 
the  coble  half  a  mile  aff,  and  the  nor^wast  wind  whistling  again  in  my 
teeth.' 

**  '  Grannie,'  said  the  little  menoaid,  in  a  voice  to  which  the 
old  woman  was  better  accustomed,  *  minnie  wants  to  ken  what 

for 
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for  tliae  Glenallan  folk  aye  bury  by  candle-light  in  the  ruins  of 
*St.  Ruth  ?* 

"  The  old  woman  paused  in  the  act  of  twirling  the  spindle, 
turned  round  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  lifted  her  withered,  trem- 
'bling,  and  clay-coloured  hand,  raised  up  her  ashen-coloured  and 
'Wrinkled  face,  which  the  quick  motion  of  two  light-blue  eyes 
chiefly  distinguished  from  the  visage  of  a  corpse,  and,  as  if  catch- 
ing at  any  touch  of  association  with  the  living  world,  answered, 

•  What  gars  the  Glenallan  family  inter  their  dead  by  torch-light,' 
sard  the  lassie^ — '  Is  there  a  Glenallan  dead  e*en  now  V 

<*.  *  We  might  be  a'  dead  and  buried  too,'  said  Maggie,  *  for 
.'ony  thing  ye  wad  ken  about  it ;' — and  then,  raising  her  voice  to 
the  stretch  of  her  mother-in-law's  comprehension,  she  added,  *  It's 
the  auld  countess,  gudemitlier.* 

**  **  And  is  she  ca'd  hame  then  at  last,'  said  the  old  woman, 
in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  be  agitated  with  much  more  feeling 
than  belonged  to  her  extreme  old  age,  and  the  general  indiffer- 
ence and  apathy  of  her  manner — *  is  she  then  called  to  her  la^ 
account  after  her  lang  race  o'  pride  and  power? — O  God  fbrgre 
iier !' 

^<  *  But  minnie  was   asking  ye,*    resumed  the  lesser   querist, 

*  what  for  the  Glenallan  family  aye  bury  their  dead  by  torch-light  ?* 

"  *  They  hae  aye  dune  sae,'  said  the  grandmother,  *  since  the 
time  the  Great  Earl  fell  in  the  sair  bctttlo  o*  the  Harlaw,  when 
they  say  the  coronach  was  cried  in  ae  day,  from  the  mouth  o'  thfe 
Tay  to  the  Buck  of  the  Cabrafch,  that  ye  wad  hae  heard  nae  other 
•sound  but  that  of  lamentation  for  the  great  folks  that  had  fa'ek 
lighting  against  Donald  of  the  Isles. — But  the  Great  Earl's  mith^r 
was  living — they  were  a  douehty  and  a  dour  Tace  the  women  o* 
the  house  o'  Glenallan —and  she  wad  hae  nae  coronach  crieft 
for  her  son,  but  had  him  ?aid  in  the  sflence  o*  midnight  in  his 
place  o*  rest,  without  either  drinking  the  dirge,  or  crying  the 
lament. — ^She  said  he  had  killed  enow  that  day  he  died,  for  the 
widows  and  daughters  o'  the  Highlanders  he  had  slain  to  cry  the 
coronach  for  them  they  had  lost  and  for  her  son  too,  and  sae  she 
laid  him  in  his  grave  wi'  dry  eyes,  and  without  a  groan  or  a  wail. 
— And  it  was  thought  a  proud  word  o'  the  family,  and  Ihey  aye 
stickit  by  it— and  the  mair  in  the  latter  times,  because  in  the 
night  time  they  had  raair  freedom  to  perform  their  popish  cere- 
monies by  darkness  and  in  secrecy  than  in  the  day-light— at  • 
least  that  was  the  case  in  ray  time — they  wad  hae  been  disturbed 
in  the  day-time  bahh  by  the  law  and  the  commons  of  Fairport — 
they  may  hae  mair  freedom  now — the  warld's  changed — I  whiles 
tiardly  ken  whether  I  am  standing  or  sitting,  or  dead  or  living.* 

"  And  looking  round  the  fire,  as  if  in  the  state  of  unconscious 
tincertainty  of  which  she  complained,  old  Elspeth  relapsed  into 
lier  habitual  and  mechanical  occupation  of  twirling  the  spindle. 

*^  *  Eh  sirs !'  said  Jenny  Rintherout,  under  her  breath  to  her 

gossip^ 
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gossip,  *  it  awsome  to  hear  your  gudemither  break   out  in  that 
jgait — it's  like  the  dead  speaking  to  the  living.' 

"  *  Ye*re  no  that  far  wrang,  lass  ;  she  minds  paething  o'  what 
passes  the  day — but  set  her  on  auld  tales,  and  she  can  speak  like 
a  prent  buke.  She  kens  mair  about  the  Glenallan  family  than 
maist  foll^ — the  gudenian*s  father  was  their  fisher  mony  a  day.  Y^ 
inaun  ken  the  paprsts  niake  a  great  point  o'  eating  fish — it's  nae 
bad  part  o*  their  religion  that,  whatever  the  rest  is — I  could  aye 
Sell  the  best  *o'  fish  at  the  best  o*prices  for  the ♦  countess's  aia 
jtable,  grace  be  wi'  her !  especially  on  a  Friday. — But  see  as  our 
cudemither's  hands  and  lips  are  ganging — now  its  working  in  l^er 
nead^  like  barm— she'll  speak  aneuch  the  night — whiles  she'll 
no  speak  a  word  in  a  week,  unless  it  be  to  the  bit  o'  bairns.' 

"  *  Hegh,  Mrs..  Mucklebackit,  she's  an  awspnae  wife!  d'ye 
think  she's  a'  thegither  right? — Folkways  she  do  wna  gang  to  the 
kirk,  or  speak  to  the  minister,  and  that  she  was  ance  a  papist,  but 
^ince  her  gudeman's  been  dead  naebody  keu^  what  she  is — d'ye 
^hink  yoursel  that  she's  no  uncanny  ?' 

<•  *  Canny,  ye  silly  tawpie !  think  ye  ae  auld  wife's  less  can^y 

than  Qnither,  unkss  it  be  Ailison  B.reck — {  really  couldna  in  con- 

.  science  swear,  for  her — I  have  kent  the  bpxes  she  set  filled  wi' 

partans,  when'- 
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Whisht,  whisht,  Maggie,  your  gude^iith^r's  gaun  to  speak 
again.' 

"  •  Was  na  there  some  ane  o*  you  said,'  asked  the  old  sybil, 
^  or  did  I  dreapn,  or  was  it  revealed  to  me,  that  Joscelind,  Lady 
Glenallan,  is  dead  an'  buried  this  night?' 

"  *  Y^s,  gudemither,'  iscreamed  the  daughter-in-law,  *■  it's  e'en 

loe.' 

<«  *  And  e'en  B^e  let  it  b^,*  said  old  Elspeth ;  she's  made  piony 
a  sair  heart  in  her  day — aye,  e'en  her  airi  son's-«-is  he  living  yet  ?' 

"  <  Aye^  he's  living  yet— but  how  lang  he'll  live — however, 
dinna  ye  rpind  his  coming  and  asking  after  you  in  the  spring,  and 
leaving  siller  ?' 

«  *  It  may  be  sap,  Maggie-— I  dinna  mind  it — but  a  handsome 

fentleman  he  was,  and  his  father  before  him.  Eh  !  if  his  father 
ad  lived,  they  might  hae  been  happy  folk ! — But  he  was  gane, 
and  the  l^dy  carried  it  in-ower  and  out-ower  wi'  her  son,  andgart 
him  trow  the  thing  he  never  suld  hae  trowed,  and  do  the  thing 
he  has  repented  a'  his  life,  and  will  repent  still,  yrexe  hjs  life  ai 
lang  as  this  lang  and  wearisome  ane  e*  mine* 

<«  *  O  what  was  if,  grannie?' — and  *  What  was  it,  gudemither?' 
•—and  ^What  was  it,  Luckie  Elspeth?'  aske^  the  children,  the 
Hiodier,  and  the  visitor,  in  pne  breath. 

«  *  Never  ask  what  it  was,  but  pray  to  God  that  ye  are  na  left 
to  the  pride  and  wilfu'ness  o*  your  ain  hearts.  They  may  be  '9s 
powerful  in  a  cabin  as  in  a  castle — 1  can  bear  a  sad  witifess  to 
that, — O  that  weary  and  fearfu'  night !— -will  it  never  gang  out 
6'  my  auld  he^d  2— -Eh  1  to  see  her  lying  on  the  floor 'wi'  her  lang 
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hair  dreeping  wi'  the  salt  water  l—Heaven  will  avenge  on  a*  that 
Jiad  to  do  wi't/  "     Vol.  II.  P.  283» 

The  old  S3^bil  appears  revived  by  the  event,  she  rises  "  likt  m 
'  mummy  animated  by  some  wandering  spirit  into  a  temporary '-e- 
fiurrection  ;"  she  gives  Ochiltree  a  ring  to  present  to  ihe  Earl  of 
Glenallan^  requesting  him  to  come  instantly  to  the  cottage.  }I« 
offers  it.  The  Earl  receives  it  with  trepidation  and  alarm^  ind 
promises  immediately  to  attend  the.  summons.  In  the  nifan 
time  a  visitation  of  the  severest  affliction  is  sent  upon  the  cottage* 
Their  eldest  son,  the  pride  and  hope  of  the  family,  is  drowned  in 
%  storm,  the  father,  having  escaped  Our  extracts  have  been 
Jarge,  but  the  scene  before  us  is  of  so  touching  and  so  true  a  na* 
ture  that  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  extracting  it.  I'he  au- 
thor remarks  that  Wilkie  could  alone  have  painted  it,  to  whick 
we  will  add^  that  W.  Scott  alone  could  have  described  it, 

.  ^*  The  body  was  lajd  in  its  coffin  witliln  the  wooden  bedstead 
which  the  young  fisher  had  occupied  while  alive.  At  a  iittl* 
distance  stood  the  father,  whose  rugged  weather-beaten  counte- 
nance, shaded  by  his  grizzled  hair,  had  faced  many  a  storm  J 
pight  and  night-like  da}^  He  was  apparently  revolving  his  lossia 
his  mind  with  that  strong  feeling  of  painful  grief,  peculiar  to  harsh 
and  rough  characters,  which  almost  breaks  forth  into  hatred  against 
the  world,  and  all  that  remains  in  it,  after  the  beloved  object  is 

.withdrawn.  The  old  man  had  made*  the  most  desperate  efforts  t<^ 
^ave  his  son,  and  had  only  been  witli-held  by  main  force. from  re- 
newing them  at  a  moment,  when,  without  the  possibility  of  assist- 
ing the  sufferer,  he  must  himself  have  perishfed.  All  this  apparently 
was  boiling  in  his  recollection.  His  glance  was  directed  sidelong 
towards  the  coffin,  as  to  an  object  on  which  he  could  not  stedfastly 
look,  and  yet  from  which  he  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes.  Hi* 
answers  to  the  necessary  questions  which  were  occasionally  put  to 
him,  were  brief,  harsh,  and  almost  fierce.  His  family  had  not  yet 
dared  to  address  to  him  a  word,  either  of  sympathy  or  consola- 
tion. His  masculine  wife,  virago  as  she  was,  and  absolute  mistre^ 
of  the  family,  as  she  justjy  boasted  herself  on  all  ordinary  occa- 
sions, was,  by  this' great  loss,  terrified  into  silence  and  submission, 
£ind  compelled  to  hide  from  her  husband's  observation  the  bursts  of 
her  female  sorrow.  As  he  had  rejected  food  ever  since  the  dis^- 
aster  had  happened,  not  daring  herself  to  approach  him,  she  had 
that  morning,  with  affectionate  artifice,  employed  the  youngest 
and  favourite  child  to  present  her  husband  with  some  nourishment. 
His  first  action  was  to*  push  it  from  him  with  an  angry  violence, 
that  frightened  the  child ;  his  next,  to  snatch  up  the  boy  and  de- 
vour him  with  kisses.  *  Ye'll  be  a  bra'  fallow  an  ye  be  spared, 
Patie, — but  ye'll  never— never  can  be-r-what  he  was  to  me  I — He 

.  {las  sailed  the  coble  wi'  me  since  he  w^  tep  ye^rs  auld,  and  there 
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Tvosna  the  like  o'  him  dr*ew  a  net  betwixt  this  and  Buchan-ness-^ 
Tiey  say  folks  maun  submit — I  shall  try.' 

*■*  And  he  had  been  silent  from  that  moment  until  compelled  to 
arswcr  the  necessary  questions  we  have  already  noticed.  Such  wa» 
tte  disconsolate  state  of  the  father. 

*<  In  another  corner  of  the  cottage,  her  face  covered  by  her 
apron,  which  was  flung  over  it,  sat  the  mother,  the  nature  of  her 
gref  sufficiently  indicated,  by  the  wringing  of  her  hands,  and  the 
convulsive  agitation  of  the  bosom  which  the  'covering  could  not 
coiceal.  Two  of  her  gossips,  officiously  whispering  into  her  ear 
the  common-place  topic  of  resignation  under  irremediable  misfor- 
tuie,  seemed  as  if  they  were^  endeavouring  to  stun  the  grief  which 
th«y  could  not  console. 

'*  The  sorrow  of  the  children  was  mingled  with  wonder  at  the 
preparations  they  beheld  around  them,  and  at  the  unusual  display 
of  wheat  en  bread  and  Vvine,  which  the  poorest  peasant,  or  fisher, 
offers  to  the  guests  on  these  mournful  occasions  ;  and  thus  their 
grief  for  their  brother's  death  was  almost  already  lost  in  admiratioh 
iOf  the  splendour  of  his  funeral. 

"  But  the  figure  of  the  old  grandmother  was  the  most  reraarka-» 
blc  of  the  sorrowing  group.  Seated  on  her  accusomed  chair,  with 
lier  usual  air  of  apathy,  and  want  of  interest  in  what  surrounded 
her,  she  seemed  every  now  and  then  mechanically  to  resume  the 
motion  of  twirling  her  spindle — then  to  look  towards  her  bosom  for 
the  distaff,  although  both  had  been  laid  aside — She  would  then 
cast  her  eyes  aboat  as  if  surprised  at  missing  the  usual  implements 
of  her  industry,  and  appear  caught  by  the  black  colour  of  the  . 
gown  in  which  they  had  dressed  her,  and  embarrassed  by  the 
number  of  persons  by  whom  she  was  surrounded — then,  filially, 
clie  would  raise  her  head  with  d  ghastly  look,  and  fix  her  eyes  upon 
the  bed  which  contained  the  coffin  of  her  grandson,  as  if  she  had 
at  once,  and  for  the  first  time,  acquired  sense  to  comprehend  her 
inexpressible  calamity.  These  alternate  feelings  of  embarrassment, 
wonder,  and  grief,  seemed  to  succeed  each  other  more  than  once 
upon  her  torpid  features.  But  she  spoke  not  a  word,  neither  had 
she  shed  a  tear;  nor  did  one  of  the  family  understand,  either  from 
look  or  expression,  to  what  extent  she  comprehended  the  uncom- 
mon bustle  around  her.  So  she  sat  among  the  funeral  assembly 
like  a  connecting  link  between  the  surviving  mourners  and  the 
dead  coqjse  which  they  bewailed — a  being  in  whom  the  light  of 
existence  was  already  obscured  by  the  encroaching  shadows  of 
death.''     Vol.  HI.  P.  32. 

The  Antiquarj^  attends  the  funeral  as  Laird,  and  supports  th^ 
liead  of  the  corpse  to  the  grave.  The  scene  that  follows  is  more 
touching,  than  we  should  almost  have  conceived  it  within  the 
power  of  language  to  describe. 

"  The  last  of  them  had  darkened  the  entrance  of  the  cottage, 
a&  i>he  went  out,  and  drawn  the  door  softly  behind  her,  when  the 
,  .        *  father, 
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father,  first  ascertaining  by  a  hasty  glance  that  no  stranger  re- 
nmined,  started  up,  clasped  his  hands  wildly  above  his  head,  ut« 
tered  a  cry  of  the  despair  which  he  had  hitherto  repressed,  and, 
in  all  the  impotent  inopatience  of  grief,  half  rushed  half;  sti^- 
gered  forward  to  the  bed  pn  which  the  coffin  had  been  deposited, 
threw  himself  down  upon  it,  and  smothering,  as  it  were,  his  head 
among  the  bed-clothes,  gave  vent  to  the  full  passion  of  his  sorrow. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  wretched  mother,  terrified  by  the  velie- 
jfnence  of  her  husband's  afiliction — affliction  still  more  fearful  as 
agitating  a  man  of  hardened  manners  and  a  robust  frame — sup- 
pressed her  own  sobs  and  tears,  and,  pulling  him  by  the  skirts  of 
his  coat,  implored  him  to  rise  and  remember,  that,  though  one 
was  removed  he  had  still  a  wife  and  children  to  comfort  and  sup- 
port. The  appeal  came  at  too  early  a  period  of  his  anguish,  and 
was  Jotally  unattended  to ;  he  continued  to  remain  prostrate,  in- 
dicating, by  sobs  so  bitter  and  violent  that  they  hhook  the  bed  and 
partition  against  which  it  rested,  by  clenched  hands  which  grasped 
the  bed-clothes,  and  by  the  vehement  and  convulsive  motion  of 
Ills  legs,  how  deep  and  how  terrible-  was  the  agony  of  a  father's 
sorrow. 

"  *  O,  what  a  day  is  this !  what  a  clay  is  this  I'  said  the  poor 
mother,  her  womanish  affliction  already  exhaused  by  sobs  and  tea^s, 
and  now  almost  lost  in  terror  for  the  state  in  which  she  beheld  her 
husband ;  *  O,  what  an  hour  is  this !  and  naebody  to  help  a  poor 
lone  woman — O,  gude-mither,  could  ye  but  speak  a  word  to  him ! 
-—wad  ye  but  bid  him  be  comforted  !' 

**  To  her  astonishment,  and  even  to  the  increase  of  her  fear, 
her  husband's  mother  heard  and  answered  the  appeal.  She  rose 
and  walked  across  Ijhe  floor  without  support,  and  without  much 
apparent  feebleness,  and,  standing  by  the  bed  on  which  her  son 
had  extended  himself,  she  said,  *  Rise  up,  my  son,  and  sorrow  not 
for  him  that  is  beyond  sin  and  sorrow  and  temptation — Sorrow  is 
for  those  that  remain  in  this  vale  of  sorrow  and  darkness — I,  wha 
dlnna  sorrow,  and. wha  canna  sorrow,  for  ony  ane,  hae  maist  need 
that  ye  should  a'  sorrow  for  me,* 

**  The  voice  of  his  mother,  not  heard  for  years  as  taking  part 
in  the  active  duties  of  life,  or  offering  advice  or  consolation,  pro- 
duced its  effect  upon  her  son.  He  assumed  a  sitting  posture  on 
the  side  of  the  bed,  and  his  appearance,  attitude,  and  gestures, 
changed  from  those  of  angry  despair  to  ddep  grief  and  dejection. 
The  grandmother  retired  to  her  nook,  the  mother  mechanically 
took  in  her  hand  her  tattered  Bible,  and  seemed  to  read,  though 
her  eyes  were  drowned  with  tears. 

'^  They  were  thus  occupied  when  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the 
^oor,"     Vol.111-  ?.5h 

After  having  dwelt  on  these  scenes,  now  let  our  readers  tura 
to  the  Cbilde  Harold^to  the  Lara,  to  the  Pprisina  of  Lord  Byron, 
apd  they  will  then  discoTer  bow  cold;  how  forced^  how  lieart- 
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.  less^  is  all  that  poetry  on  which  they  have  hitherto  dweltj  wiik 
perhaps  so  much  staring  admiration^  as  the  productiou  of  a  vast 
genius  and  profound  observation.  Real  genius  will  follow  na« 
ture  into  all  her  secret  paths ;  real  genius  will  present  the  living 
portrait  of  man,  in  all  his  varied  forms,  whether  high  or  low,  proud 
or  humble  ;  real  genius  delights  to  distinguish  all  the  diversified 
features  of  the  human  mind,  not  to  harp  eternally  on  the  same 
single  chord|  and  that  one,  untrue  to  nature  and  hateful  to  har- 
niony. 

The  whole  of  the  description  which  now  ensues  is  exquisitely 
drawn.     The  unwillingness  of  the  parents  to  admit  the  Earl  of 
Glenallan  into  their  cottage,  much  more  to  quit  it  on  the  day  of 
their  sou  s  burial,  the  reviving  imperiousness  of  the  old  grand- 
mother, the  confession  of  her  crimes  are  all  in  perfect  nature. 
Prom  her  it  appears,  that  the  Earl,  having  fallen  in  love  with  a 
cousin  of  the  faniily  whom  his  mother  hated,  especially  as  if  her 
son  was  to  have  an  heir,  her  right  in  the  baronies  would  cease^ 
He  marries  her  however  in  secret;  but,  by  the  stratagems  of  hit 
mother,  his  elder  brother,  and  this  bid  woman,  he  is  persuaded, 
that  she  was  in  reality  the  daughter  of  his  father.     The  Earl  oit 
the  discovery  of  this  supposed  horror,  gives  himself  up  to  remorse 
;ind  despair,  and  his  wife  in  her  agony  precipitates  herself  into  the 
sea.     A  child  survived,  the  fruit  of  their  marriage,  who,  as  our 
readers  will  anticipate,  is  Lovel.     We  shall  not  relate  the  means 
l)y  which  he  is  preserved,  as  they  are  not  b^yoiid  the  ordinary  iur 
ventioa  of  a  novellist :  all  things  are  of  course  settled  ;  Captain 
M' In  tyre  survives  and  recovers  ;vthe  Earl  recognises  his  son,  who 
marries  Isabella  Wardour  ;  the  distresses  of  the  old  Baronet  ar^ 
relieved,  and  Dousterswivel  is  disgraced. 

Of  the  characters  ^e  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  The 
Antiquary  himself  stands  the  most  prominent.  The  mixture  of 
elements  in  his  composition  is  well  pourtrayed.  The  knowledge 
he  discovers  is  curious  and  instructive,  and  if  his  blunders  cause 
amusement,  his  learning  will  afford  instructioti.  llie  old  Baronet, 
kind  and  petulant,  doubting^  yet  afraid  of  his  doubts,  credulous, 
yet  ashamed  of  his  credulity,  is  pourtrayed  with  equal  fidelity. 
The  beggar  Ochiltree,  and  the  old  woman  are  figures  that  stand 
prominent  in  the  canvass.  They  are  such  alone  as  Scotland  could 
produce,  or  a  Scotchman  describe.  The  knavery  of  Douster* 
swivel^  which  would  appear  to  be  almost  overstrained,  is,  as  the 
author  informs  us,  founded  on  a  fact  of  actual  occurrence.  The 
subordinate  characters  are  drawn  with  that  discrimination  and 
▼ariety,  which  is  a  true  test  of  genius,  and  a  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  our  author.  The  incidents  are  numerous  ;  many  deeply 
iffiacting ;  mtny  exquisitely  ludicrous ;  but  they  ore  blended  to* 
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geiher  with  so  much  art  as  to  make  a  perfect  and  an  harmonious 
whole. 

Of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  three  extraordinary  produc- 
tions of  our  author^  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  satisfactory  account. 
If  the  tales  of  past  times  delight  our  readers,  if  the  manners  and 
passions  of  a  departed  race,  pourtrayed  with  equal  fidelity  and 
spirit,  have  a  charm  for  their  minds,  Wavcrley  will  justly  b« 
their  favourite :  if  the  creatures  of  a  wild  and  romantic  imagina- 
tion, though  not  without  a  real  existence  on  Scottish  ground^  are 
congenial  to  their  fancy,  they  will  pay  Guy  MANNERiNGits  due 
share  of  their  admiration  :  but  if  they  love  nature  and  the  feelings 
of  nature,  as  they  now  exist,  even  in  their  most  secret  recessea^ 
and  in  their  most  varied  forms,  whether  of  high  rank  or  low^ 
whether  of  joy  or  sorrow^  they  will  give  the  palm  of  preference  to 
the  Antiquary. 

We  only  regret  that  our  author  declares  himself  not  likely  again 
to  solicit  the  favour  of  the  public.  We  are  Borry  for  our  own 
sakes,  but  we  must  console  ourselves  with  reading  again  and  again 
his  admirable  productions.  We  are  happy  for  these,  as  we 
should  be  sorry  to  see  a  perfect  series  of  historical  and  national 
portraits  disgraced  by  an  inferior  appendage^  or  a  worn  out  re-« 
petition. 


Art.  VII.  yl  Review  of  Mr.  Norris*8  jittack  upon  the  Bri* 
tish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Dedicated  (by  Permission) 
to  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St,  David's.  By 
the  Rev.  IVm.  Dtallrij,  BJ).  F.R.S.  *c.     Hatchard. 

Art.  VIIL  Ah  Examination  of  Mr.  DeaUri/s  Review  of 
Norris  on  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  with  occa^ 
tional  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  that  Institu* 
tion.  By  a  C/ergt/man  of  the  Diocese  of  London.  8vo. 
Ss.  6d.     KivhigtoDS.     1816*.  - 

▼V  E  have  already  entered  at  so'  great  length  into  the  merits 
of  this  question,  considered  with  a  reference  to  general  views 
and  principles,  that  it  appears  quite  superfluous  to  employ  any 
farther  reasoning  or  to  bring  forward  any  additional  facts,  in  or« 
der  to  justify  the  suspicions  which  we  have  not  hesitated  to  ad* 
vance^  relative  to  the  spirit  which  prevails,  and  above  all,  to  the 
tendency  of  the  measures  which  are  pursued,  in  Bible  Societies. 
We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  a  comparison  of  the  two  pamphlets  now  before  us^  selecting^ 
as  we  go  along,  such  passages  froin  each  as  seem  to  bear  most 
directly  upou  the  point  at  iiisue. 
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Of  pealtrv's  '^  Review,"  then,  we  cannot  help  remarking  in 
the  ouliiret^  that  it  carries  on  its  face  no  small  share  of  that  affec- 
tation of  candour  and  good  humour^  mixed  at  the  same  time 
with  malicious  hints  and  uncharitable  imputations,  which  to  a 
discerning  eye  clearly  marks  the  experienced  coutr6versialist« 
Tiiere  is  a  shew  of  moderation  in  one  sentence,  and  suppressed 
indignation  in  the  next.  He  bewaiU  at  one  moment,  the  frailty 
of  man,  his  prepossessions  and  his  ignorance,  and  then,  before 
be  dips  his  pen  again  in  the  ink,  he  ascribes  the  opposition  of 
his  antagonists  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Devil,  ^^  He  is  satis- 
fied," he  says,  *'  that  a  controversial  spirit  is  a  bad  spirit ;  and 
that  most  of  us  who  engage  in  this  warfare,  are  occasionally  be- 
trayed into  expressions  for  which  we  ought  to  be  sorry ;"  and 
yet  this  apothegm  is  uttered  almost  immediately  after  he  had  at- 
tributed to  the  suggestions  and  impulses  of  the  Archfiend, 
every  attempt  to  canvass  or  thwart  the  proceedings  of  the  Bible 
Society. 

*«  Is  It  likely,  that  the  Prince  of  this  world  should  behold  the 
probable  subversion  of  his  kingdom,  (by  means  of  the  Society,) 
without  an  effort  to  save  it  ?  In  the  early  period  of  the  Church, 
^e  availed  himself  of  falsehood  and  persecution.  No  calumny^  was 
spared  which  could  impeach  the  character  of  the  christian.  We 
are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices ;  a  plentiful  store  of  poisoned  ar- 
,  rows  remains  still  in  his  hands  ;  but  there  are  few,  I  trust,  which 
may  not  easily  be  repelled  by  the  shield  of  truth.'* 

,  After  all,  we  could  almost  venture  to  say,  that  Mr.  Dealtry 
sees  clearly  into  the  real  state  of  the  question.  Mr.  Dealtry  is  a 
man  of  an  acute  and  a  luminous  understanding,  and  is  not  likely 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  all  the  trash  and  the  cant  of  many 
with  whom  be  is  compelled  to  associate.  He  appears,  indeed, 
to  write  upon  the  subject  with  a  certain  levity  ot  manner,  from 
which  we  should  almost  suspect  that  his  friends  no  less  than  his 
enemies  come  in  f6r  their  share  oF  liis  ridicule.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Dealtry  writer*  on  this  subject«very  like  a  man  who  is  iuclined  to 
laugh  at  the  x\  hale  affair. 

^*  I  conceive  it  to  be  no  question,'*  says  he,  "  either  of  mine 
or  of  the  Bible  Society,  whether  Mr.  Frcfehfield  may  be  permitted 
to  pray  to  God  or  not;  whether  the  landlioldcrs  of  St.  Pancras 
approve  or  disapprove  of  a  nev/  church  in  their  parish ;  whether 
the  Evangelicil  Diary  be  a  wise  or  a  foolish  publication ;  whether 
the  Editor  (Mr.  Norris)  or  Bisjhop  Burnet  be  most  sound  in  the 
•interpretation  of  the  twentieth  Article ;  whether  the  lecturers  it 
churches  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  their  congregations,  or  are 
to  be  esteemed  only  as  an  excrescence ;  whether  .the  Vestry  tl 
Hackney  consist  of  eminent  theologians,  of  be  constituted  afler 
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the  manner  of  other  vestries;  whether  a  Welsh  word  should  b« 
spelt  with  an  additional  tv,  or  without  one,"  &c. 

Amusement^  in  short,  appears  to  have  been  his  chief  objec* 
ttnd  solace  in  composition,  when  he  could  no  longer  withstaric 
tlie  earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends  to  put  foith  a  pamphlet 
Thus,  we  6nd  him  s»ti!l  disposed  to  make  merry,  even  when  h< 
advances  to  meet  the  charges  which,  he  says,  have  been  mads 
against  his  favourite  liociety  \  which  he  slates  in  the  following 
manner : 

*'  1st.  It  does  not  circulate  the  bible :  it  disseminates  tracti. 
When  this  was  no  longer  tenable,  the  enemy  turned  round,  anl 
proscribed  the  Society,  because, 

"  2d.  It  does  circulate  the  bible,  and  disseminates  no  tracts; 
The  fact  of  distributing  the  Scriptures  was  converted  into  a  ground 
•f  accusation ! 

*'  3d.     It  is  a  Dissenting  Society ! 

"  4th.  It  is  not  a  Dissenting  Society  \  Happy  would  H  be  for 
the  Church  of  England,  if  such  were  the  case  I  We  should  no 
longer  be  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  baneful  communications  1 

**  5th.    It  disseminates  the  Scriptures  with  comments ! 
.    "  6th.   It  dares  to  send  bibles  into  the  world  without  comments ! 
to  the  marvellous  increase  of  heresy,  and  the  manifold  danger  of 
religion  and  the  church  ! 

**  7th.  It  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  dissolution:  it  is  a 
bubble  that  must  presently  burst ! 

**  8th.  It  is  a  powerful  confederation,  and  will  subvert  the  esta- 
blishments both  of  Church  and  State ! 

**  9th.     Its  machinations  are  secret  I 

^*  10th.  It  is  the  most  noisi^  and  clamorous  creature  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth ! 

**  11th.    It  introduces  every  where  a  false  and  spurious  charity  ! 

*<  12th.  Wherever  it  goes  it  excites  nothing  but  quarrels  and 
«[ebate! 

^'  ISth.     It  is  a  netu  institution :  history  tells  of  nothing  like  it  I 

**  Hth.     It  is  an  dd  institution,  established  by  Pharisees  and 
jevived  by  Puritans  !'* 
•t 

It  has  long  been  observed,  that  there  is  a  method  in  certain 
kitidj  of  madness  ;  and  that  kind  of  it  which  is  a.«fsumed  is  per* 
haps  the  most  methodical.  Feeling  himself  unable  tQ  answer 
the  charges  which  are  actually  urged  hy  Mr.  Norris  on  the  best 
possible  grounds,  against  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Bible 
Society,  Mr.  D.  endeavours  to  conceal  his  weakness  by  turning 
the  question  into  a  laugh.  VVh(»ever  seriously  accused  the  Bible 
Society  of  not  ciiculatiug  the  bible  ?  or  who  among  the  oppo- 
||eat#  of  that  Society  bus  ever  converted  the  fact  of  distributini; 
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he  Scriptures  into  a  ground  of  accusation  ?    To  this  the*  autha« 
Df  tlie  Examination  replies^ 

**  How  shall  I  express  my  astonishment  at  the  bold  wickedness 
it  this  remark  ?     The  fact  of  distributing  the  Scriptures  was  con- 
certed into  a  ground  of  accusation  !     Never !     I'he  mode  of  its 
listributing  them  has  ofrea  been  objected  to, — ^and  the  Jact  of  its 
wt  accompant/ifig  them  with  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  or  any 
troper  commentary  ; — but  the  fact  ot  distrihiding  the  Scriptures^ 
lever!     This  is  the  odious  imputation  which,  as  Dr.  Marsh  Itmg 
a^o  observed,  other  advocates  of  the  institution  have  endeavoured 
to  fix  on  their  opponents:  but  in  vain!     It  has  been  again  and 
i^ain  protested  against,  with  sentiments  of  just  indignation  and 
ibhorrence.     And  yet  Mr.  D.,  whilst  he  proceeds  to  repeat  the 
base  and  malicious  slander,  with  a  degree  of  effrontery  of  which  I 
xecollect  no  previous  example,  professes  that  he  is  repelling  poison" 
mi  arrows  by  the  shield  of  truth  /" 

Mr.  Dealtry's  pamphlet  is  divided  into  two  chapters;  the  firsf 
*'  on  the  leading  principles  of  the  '  Practical  Exposition'  and 
of  the  Bible  Society  ;'*  the  second  '^  on  the  mistakes  and  mis* 
conceptions  of  the  author  of  the  Practical  Exposition." 

Of  the  leading  principles  ascribed  to  the  work  just  mentioned, 
one  in  Mr.  Dealtry*s  charitable  judgment  is,  ''  that  the  Editor 
considers  the  reading  of  tlie  Scriptures)  as  of  little  or  no  service 
without  the  aid  of  a  preacher  ;**  and,  in  support  of  this  charge, 
lie  makes  a  reference  to  eight  or  ten  pages  in  Mr.  Norris's 
Practical  Exposition.  We  maintain,  however,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Dealtry's  conckision,  that  Mr.  Norris  has  no  where  stated 
f uch  a  sentiment.     To  this  the  author  of  the  Examination  re«> 

plies, 

',    .  ■ ' 

**  I  have  very  diligently  and  mmutely  examined  all  those  pages 
of  Mr.  Norris's  book  to  which  Mr.  D.  refers  as  his  authority  for 
this  assertion.     I  find  him  insisting,  indeed,  with  due  force  on  the 
necessity  and  utility  of  a  preaching  ministry :  but  not  one  syilable 
is  there  throughout  which  can,  with  any  semblance  of  propriety, 
be  construed  into  a  declaration  that  he  considers  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  either  as  being  of  no  service,  or  even  as  being  of 
little  service,  without  the  aid  of  a  preacher !     The  passilges  to 
which  the  note  (  Mr.  D.'s  reference)  directs  us,  are  too  long  to  be 
here  quoted.    This  consideration  alone  prevents  me  from  strength* 
cning  my  remonstrancip,  by  producing  them.   But  if  those  passages 
wUI  not  really  bear  me  out  in  it,  let  any  portion  of  them  whatever 
he  cited  in  confutation  of  my  statement^  and  I  must  yield  at  once. 
To  have  quoted  one  plain  and  positive  sentenee,  could  it  have 
been  found,  would  have  placed  his  charge  beyond  the  possibilitjr 
&f  contradiction.    But  it  could  not  be  found.     The  next  expedient^ 
then,  which  jjromijied  best  to  answer  his  purpose,  was,  to  be 
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tdgue  aoyd  genelral — to  run  the  chance  of  having  that  charge  ac« 
ceded  to  in  consequence  of  the  multitude  of  his  references.  'Fevf 
readers,  perhaps,  are  at  the  pains  of  looking  into  these  authoritieg 
at  ally  and  fewer  still  of  investigating  them  attentively.  I  repeat 
that  Mr.  D.  has  here  attributed  to  tne  Editor  a  sentiment  which 
the  Editor  has  no  where  expressed*"' , 

The  next  charge  brought  against  Mr.  Norris,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  ^  a  general  principle/'  is  *^  dislike  of  the  free  and 
genel-al  circulation  of  the  word  of  God."  It  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  add,  that  this  charge  is  as  groundless  and  unwarrantable 
.as  the  other.  The  £ditor  of  the  Practical  Exposition  has  in  no 
part  of  his  book  manifested  either  dislike  or  disapprobation  of 
the  freest  and  widest  distribution  of  the  sacred  volume  :  he  ob« 
jects  only  to  the  want  of  discrimination  and  prudence  in  its  cir- 
culation, and  to  the  obvious  tendency  which  such  a  profuse  and 
thoughtless  bestowal  of  it  must  have  to  degrade  it  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people.  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  it  is 
not  possible  in  all  cases  to  escape  imposition,  or  to  prevent  the^ 
abuse  of  benevolence,  and  all  the  instances  of  such  abuse,  wiih 
respect  to. bibles,  which  have  hitherto  been  proved,  would  be 
entitled  to  comparatively  little  attention,  were  it  not^  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Examination  observes, 

**  A  notorious  practice  of  the  Bible  Society  to  desire  the  public  to 
estimate  their  merits  by  the  sums  of  money  they  spend  and  by  the  nt^m- 
ber  of  bibles  they  distribute.  Where  there  is  sucli  an  evident  propen- 
uty  for  boasting,  and  the  sources  which  feed  this  vain-glory  are  ift 
the  occupation  of  the  boasters,  is  there  not  some  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  it  may  be  supplied  too  abundantly  ?  If  the  Cicero  of 
one  district  rises  at  an  anniversary  meeting,  and  states  that  a  thou* 
sand  bibles  have  been  given  away  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  L^e- 
raosthenes  of  an  adjoining  district  will  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  if  he 
can  only  say  that^'i?^  hundred  have  been  given  away  in  his.^' 

Mr.  Dealtry  says,  that  instead  of  a  pamphlet,  he  could  have 
written  a  folio  on  Mr.  Norris  s  mis-statements.  We  believe 
him  ;  for  whenever  a  man  trusts  to  his  imagination  rather  thau 
to  facts,  and  draws  conclusions,  in  direct  defiance  of  candour 
and  fair  reasoning,  the  limits  to  his  uadertaking  will  be  dictated 
by  the  gratification  of  his  party,  and  not  by  the  extent  of  his 
subject. 

The  mistakes  and  misconceptions  of  the  Editor  of  the  Prac- 
tical Exposition  are  estimated  by  Mr.  Dealtry  as  being  fifty  in 
number.  Now  the  first  question  that  occurs  relative  to  these  mis- 
takes and  misconceptions  is,  upon  what  authority  did  Mr,  Norris 
make  his  statements,  and  upon  what  authority  are  they  contradicted 
by  the  present  author.    Generally  speaking,  then,  the  authority 
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upon  which  the  statements  in  the  Practical  Expositioir  a^ 
founded  was  public  documents^  of  various  descriptions,  such  as* 
newspaper  reports,  and  publications  by  Auxiliary  Bible  Societies. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  Editor  trusted  to  private  communications 
from  people  who  had  been  present  at  Bible  Society  meetings, 
and  who  had  taken  tH>Vt8  of  the  principal  speeches ;  but^  as  we 
have  said,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  sources 
of  his  information  were  public  and  avowed.  With  regard  tO" 
Mr.  Dealtry's  authorities^  on  the  other  hand,  they  appear  to  us 
of  the  most  suspicious  nature.  They  are  not  only  private  and 
anonymous,  but  in  several  cases  they  are  drawn  from  articles  in 
the  Christian  Observer,  of  which  it  seems  very  probable  that 
l^e  himself^  or  one  of  his  friends,  is  the  author.  All  that  Mr. 
D.  is  pleased  to  tell  us,  in  relation  to  the  sources  of  his  know- 
ledge on  this  question,  is  contained  in  the  following  sentence ; 
*'  I  knew  where  to  apply  for  intelligence,  and  I  have  obtained  it 
chiefly  from  beneficed  clergymen,  who  were  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  which  they  relate.'^  Now,  with- 
out attributing  to  Mr.  Dealtry  or  his  friends  any  very  unworthy 
motives,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  it  was  altogether 
impossible  for  him  to  have  thrown  a  greater  degree  of  suspicion 
upon  the  credibility  of  his  Review,  than  by  this  open  avowal  of 
secrecy  and  private  understanding.  When  a  man  has  a  particular 
object  in  hand,  and  '^  knows  where  to  apply  for  intelligence/ 
there  is  a  prevailing  chance  that  he  will  find  only  such  intelli- 
gence as  he  wishes  to  receive. 

Again,  with  regard  to  newspaper  reports,  we  maintain  that 
such  articles,  as  to  their  spirit  and  general  statements  at  leasts 
are  much  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  recollections  of  the 
speaker  of  an  unpremeditated  harangue.  Every  body  must  be 
aware  that  a  person  whose  mind  is  on  the  stretch  for  the  ideas 
of  his  next  sentence  is  not  the  best  judge  either  of  what  he  is 
saying,  or  of  the  impression  likely  to  be  produced  by  his  words : 
and  if,  at  the  end  of  several  months,  when  he  finds  that  his 
speech  has  been  publicly  animadverted  upon,  he  should  come 
forward  and  state  doubts  as  to  the  use  of  certain  expressions 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  offering  to  substitute  a  re- 
port of*  his  own  making,  free  from  all  the  objectionable  pas- 
sages, what  effect,  would  his  remonstrance  have  on  the  minci» 
of  impartial  men  !  £esides>  as  Mr.  Norris  observes  in  one  of 
his  notes,  it  is  -well  known  to  be  the  practice  of  the  Bible 
Society  auxiliarists  to  have  short-hand  writers  •  in  attendance  at 
tlieir  meetings,  and  in  some  instances  to  have  committees  to  pre- 
pare for  the  public  papers  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  day.  Taking  up  tlie  matter,  however,  on  its  own  merits, 
we  are  compelled  to  pronounce  that  statements  resting  on  the 
,    .  authority 
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Authority  of  public  documents,  possessed  of  the  ordinary  degree 
of  accuracy  belimging  to  such  productions,  are  not  to  be  inva* 
lidated  or  suppressed  by  the  mere  assertion  of  an  author,  avow- 
edly acting  the  part  df  an  apologist,  and  producing  no  strono;er 
claim  upon  our  belief  than  that  he  knew  Where  to  apply  for  in* 
telligence* 

In  thie  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  secdnd  edition  of  his 
book,  Mr.  Norris  remarks  that  of  the  mass  of  evidence  which 
the  volume  contains,  "  three  items'*  comprise  the  wiiole  against 
the  fidelity  of  which  any  exceptions  have  been  taken;  Mr, 
Dealtry  we  have  already  s^id,  has  marshalled  up  no  fewer  than 
fifty,  and  we  certainly  agree  with  him  in  thinking  tbat^  such  ai 
they  are,  they  might  have  encreased  ad  libitum. 

The  first  respects  a  Orace  which  voted  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  from  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  an  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society  in  the  town.  Mr.  Norris  says  that  the  Grace  was  voted 
by  a  majority  of  ten  to  one,  whereas  it  appears  that,  being 
''  grossly  misinformed  on  this  subject,"  and  not  having  read  the 
Christian  Observer  for  January  1814,  the  majority  was  still 
greater  t:han  he  has  stated,  there  being  only  one  dissentient 
Voice.  We  give  Mr,  Dealtry  joy  on  this  triumph !  What  could 
induce  Mr.  Norris  to  sav  ten  to  one,  when  his  vernacular  tongue 
supplies  so  many  forms  of  expression,  which  would  have  come 
jn.uch  nearer  to  the  idea  of  complete  unanimity  I  A  hundred  to 
&ne  sounds  as  well,  is  as  good  English^  has  as  high  authority  and 
good  practice  to  recommend  it,  and  it  might  perhaps  have  re* 
duced  the  number  of  ''  mistakes  and  misconceptions"  from  fifty 
to  forty-nine.  The  author  of  the  Examination,  when. reviewing 
this  case,  very  appropriately  exclaims  "  parturiunt  montes  f  and 
really  at  the  head  of  half  a  hundred  charges,  gravely  brought 
forward,  and  seriously  urged,  it  is  ridiculous  enougli  to  en- 
counter the  above.  But  we  have  more  of  the  same  kind  :  in- 
deed there  is  not  one  of  any  importance  in  the  whole  list ;  they 
all  respect  trifles,  the  mere  outside  of  the  question^  the  merest 
slips  of  the  pen  or  errors  of  the  press.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  abuse 
of  time  to  transcribe,  and  still  more  to  read  such  matters  as 
them.  Yet  we  shall  venture  so  far  upon  oUr  reader  8  good- 
nature as  to  lay  before  him  two  or  three  of  Mr.  Norris^s  mis- 
takes, with  their  respective  corrections  and  animadversions^ 
"  The  Bible  Society,*'  it  has  been  alleged,  it  seems,  by  Mr.  Ni 
"  suf^ersedes  the  regular  clergy."  Answer,  by  Mr.  Dealtry, 
*'  I  am  a  regular  clergyman  i  a  society  is  established  in  my  parish^ 
and  it  has  not  superseded  meJ'  "  Wherever  the  Bible  Society 
has  been  introduced,"  says  the  Practical  Exposition,  '•  it  has 
Set   the  floek  in  opposition  to  the  pastor^  and  the  minister  at 
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variance  wiih  his  bvolher/'  To  this  n»isconcrption  an  sin»\T«r 
equally  satisfactory  is  given.  ^*  In  my  parish  the  Society  kas 
excited  no  ieuling.s  of  pain  either  in  the  liaie  of  my  predecessor 
or  myself."  One  would  imagine  that  Mr.  Deallry  had  procured 
a  patent  for  representing  in  himself  and  his  parish  the  whole 
lingdom  and  Church  of  England.  The  next  mistake  charged 
upon  the  Eciitor  of  the  Practical  Expo.sition  respects  Mr. 
Sleinkopff,  who,  it  seems,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Bonaparte, 
to  promote  the  views  of  the  Bihle  Society.  Mr.  Dealtry  lose« 
his  temper  completely  upon  reviewing  this  part  of  Mr.  Norris's 
book.  ^^  The  Editor,"  says  he,  '^  finds*  in  a  provincial  p»p«r 
a  silly  paragraph,  which  he  converts  into  this  most  marvellous 
accusation  r"  to  which  Mr.  D.  adds  a  note,  coataining  ibis  query. 
*^'Is  it  exactly  true  that  any  newspaper  ever  made  ilns  assertion? 
I  say  it  with  nmch  pain^  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
statement  is  incorrect."  To  this  we  cannot  give  a  better  answer 
tlian  in  tlie  words  of  the  E^baminer  of  Mr.  Dealtry's  Review. 

*'  The  RevFev/er  might  have  saved  himself  all  the  *  pain'  of 
saj^ing  this,  and  all  the  shame  of  saying  it  unjustly,  if  he  had  looked 
(as  Mr.  Norris  expressly  directs  him  to  do,)  into  the  Cambridge 
Chronicle  for  Dec.  18,  1812.  The  paper  is  now  before  me;  and 
from  the  conclusion  of  a  conspicuous  account  of  the  proceedings  at. 
an  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Auxiliary  Bible  Society; 
1  copy  the  ensuing  sentences :  *  At  the  same  time  no  circumstance 
has  transpired  of  so  interesting  a  nature,  at  this  moment,  tliat^e 
trust  we  need  no  apology  for  its  insertion.  The  French  Emperor, 
Bonaparte,  from  whom  this  nation  were  not  prepared  to  expect 
patronage  for  its  religiqus  institutions,  has  thought  proper  to  coun- 
tenance the  object  of  Mr.  S^einkop^T's  mission.  That  gentleman 
landed  at  Harwich,  on  Sunday,  the  Gth  instant,  after  an  expedi- 
tion to  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  FrancCj^for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  the  views  of  the  parent  Society.' " 

**  How  severely  may  Mr.  Dealtry*s  question  relative  to  Mr. 
Norris  be  here  retorted  upon  himself]  Did  it  never  occur  to  his 
mind  that  previous  to  the  advancing  of  so  serious  a  charge,  it 
might  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the  fact !  What  satisfactory  an- 
swer the  proposer  of  this  question  may  be  able  to  return  to  it,  \ 
am  much  h\  a  loss  to  imagine.  The  Editor  may  allege  for  his  an- 
swer that  the  Cambrklge  Chronicle  is  professedly  in  the  interests 
of  the  Jnends  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  that  tlie  paragraph  here 
noticed  has  all  the  appearance  of  haying  been  inserted  with  tht^ 
concurrence  of  the  party  thctmselves." 

So  much  for  this  mistake^  aiid  the  boundless  charity  of  the 
corrector ! 

We  mention  but  one  more  of  the  fifty  misconceptjons^  mis- 
takes^ or  blundei  Sj  with  witich  the.  Editor  is  charged^  and  it  ii 
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©ne  of  the  '  three  items/  against  which  an  exception  hus  been 
taken.     In  the  Piacticai  Exposition  it  is  said  thut^ 

*'  At  the  Henley  Meeting  Mr.  Cunningham  insinuates  that  the 
-honour  and  interest  of  the  University  of  Oxford  are  at  stake^  un- 
less an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  be  formed  there ;  and  that  its  re- 
fusal to  sanction  such  a  measure  would  be  an  act  which  he  could 
hardly  refrain  from  considering  as  a  proof  that  its  sight  xioas  impaired  " 
or  extinguished,'* 

Now,  as  Mr.  Cunningham  actually  expostulated  with  Mr, 
N orris  on  this  statement,  which  he  represented  as  incorrect,  it 
certainly  would  have  been  no  more  than  honest  in  Mr.  Dealtry 
to  have  given  the  reason  for  which  Mr.  N.  refused,  or  deemed 
it  inexpedient  to  retract  it  in  his  second  edition.  That  reason  is 
given  at  considerable  length  in  a  note,  from  which  Mr.  Dealtry 
lias  made  a /;ar/ 22// quotation,  after  doing  which,  he  leaves  the 
matter  to  the  conjectures  of  his  reader,  who  can  scarcely  fail 
to  ascribe  Mr.  N orris's  conduct  to  obstinacy,  or  to  a  motive 
still  more  objectionable.  The  merits  of  the  case,  however, 
\t<hen  properly  examined  into,  vail  exhibit  the  latter  gendeman's 
character  in  a  very  different  point  of  view.  We  give  it  in  -lii^ 
own  words'; 

**  Mr.  Cunningham  has  stated,  in  a  letter  to  th«  Editor,  that 
that  passage  extracted  from  his  speech,  in  the  Heading  Merciu-y 
is  *  not  his,'  and  has  complained  that  *  he  should  have  been  judged 
rather  from  the  unauthorized  report  of  a  newspaper,  than  from  the 
authorized  report  of  the  Henley  Meeting,  which  !ias  since  been  pub- 
lished.' In  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  *  authorized  report,'  he 
(Mr.  C)  proceeds  to  allege  that  it  *  contains  the  only  parts  of 
Ihs  xjoholly  unprepared  speech y  which  he  could  persuade  himself  to 
print  at  the  desire  of  the  Meeting,'  and  this,  though  the  reader 
perhaps  will  scarcely  credit  it,  is  the  reason  assigned  b}'  himself, 
and  the  only  one  he  assigns,  for  the  deference  which  he  demands 
as  due  to  the  report  published  by  authority.  In  his  zeal  to  secure  , 
the  retractation  of  any  charge  against  the  Bible  Society  contained 
in  the  Practical  Exposition,  he  directs  the  Editor's  attention  to  the 
authorizBd  report  of  the  Meeting  at  Hertford.  The  Editor  has 
paid  due  attention  to  that  Report,  and,  aniojigst  other  things,  he 
linds  *  extreme  caution*  recommended  by  the  Committee  to  the 
^  publio,  in  their  enquiries,  whether  the  speeches  actually  delivered 
have  not  been  '  garbled.'  In  the  present  instance  enquiry  is 
superseded:  for  the  garbling  of  Mr. Cunningham's  speech  in  the 
authorized  Henley  Keport  stands  recorded  by  his  own  liand.  What 
degree  of  acci^racy  cnaracterizes  the  Newspaper  Keport  the  Editor 
does  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  it  is  well  known  to  be  the  prac* 
iice  of  Bible  Society  Auxiliarists  to  have  short  hand  writers  in  at- 
tendance at  their  Meetings,  and  in  some  instances  to  have  Com- 
mittees 
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mittees  to  prepare  for  the  public  paper  a  full  account  of  the  pro* 
<cec  dings  of  the  day ;  and  t)ie  lengthened  detail  of  the  speeches  at 
Henley,  contained  in  the  Reading  Mercury  of  Oct.  12>  1812,  has 
all  the  characters  of  a  document  of  thb  descrlpiion.  Wliether 
therefore,  from  that  <  xjoholly  unprepared*  state  in  which  Mr, 
Cunninghatn  professes  that  he  delivered  his  sentiinents  on  that  oc« 
casion,  the  alleged  reflection  upon  the  Univerity  of  Oxford  did  or 
did  not  inadvertently  slip  from  him,  is  a  point  to  be  settled  between 
himself  and  the  conductor  of  the  paper  in  question,  on  whose 
authority  it  is  adduced,  and  who,  as  far  as  appears,  has  not  ha4 
cuch  representations  made  to  him  as  to  induce  him  to  retract  it.*' 

Mr.  Dealtry,  in  his  account  of  the  above  affair,  careAiilj 
avoids  nientioniiig  that  the  authoiized  Keport  of  the  Henley 
jWteuni»,  contained  only  such  par/s  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  speecb 
as  he  had  'bought  proper  to  publish,  atid  that  there  M'ere  other 
parts  \«hi(li  he  could  not  persuade  himself  to  print  in  that  jdo« 
cunient;  and  nH)reover  that  the  whole  was  an  extemporaneous 
effusion*  '^  VI holly  unprepared/*  and,  of  course,  less  likely  to  be 
distinctly  remembered  upon  a  subsequent  effort  of  reminiscence* 
So  t':«r,  then«  fiom  there  being  ground  for  a  charge  against  Mr. 
Ndin^,  1  u  this  head,  he  has  acted  the  part  of  an  honest  and  coq-. 
sisteui  churacU  r.  '  The  exception  taken  against  his  statement  he 
has  thought  it  due  to  the  party  concerned  to  record  in  its  propeir 
place  ;  and  w  e  are  certain  that  the  hope  which  he  cherishes  w  ill 
hot  be  disappointed ;  that  the  reader  will  go  along  with  him  in 
thinking  that  such  exceptions  as  the  above  give  up  occasion  either 
to  withdraw  or  to  alter  the  original  passages. 

We  will  not  proceed  farther  in  this  uppleasant  business. 
Well  might  Mr.  Dealtry  say  that,  ^^  a  cafitropenial  spirit  is  a 
hadspuiir  It  is  uncharituble,  and  it  is  full  of  deceitfulness. 
It  gradually  carries  a  man  from  self-defence  to  the  blackest  ca« 
lumnv  ;  and  the  weaker  he  feels  his  cause,  the  more  virulent  and 
periinacious  he  becomes.  Mr.  Dealtry  knows  all  this ;  bat  he 
has  not  been  at  all  times  watchful  to  avoid  the  danger.- 

To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  subject,  we  recottimend 

the  *'  KXAMINATION  OF  MR.  DEALTRY's  REVIEW."  It  fol- 
lows the  Reviewer  poi?U  by  pointy  and  exposes,  most  completelyj, 
bjs  repeated  lailur^s  iq  argurpent^  candoufji  and  good  nature* 
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Art.  IX.  The  Admonition  of  our  Lord  to  his  Disciples, 
'^  Take  heed  therefore  h9W  ye  hear ;"  considered  in  Relation 
to  the  present  Stats  of  the  Church.  In  a  Sermon,  bj/  a 
Clergyman  of  tike  Archdeaconry  of  Exeter,  Riviiigtons. 
1816. 

W  E  consider  it  by  no  means  an  unimportant  part  of  a  duty, 
which  we  should  be  glad  were  not  so  peculiarly  left  to  us,  to  ex- 
mine  with  attentiou  and  respect  the  numerous  single  Sefmoos 
that  daily  proceed  from  the  obscure,  but  most  meritorious  la- 
bourers in  the  great  vineyard,  scattered  tliroughout  the  kingdom. 
To  the  fashionable  and  superficial  critic  this  brunch  of  literary 
commerce,  if  we  may  so  say,  appears  of  course  very  uninterest- 
ing, Of  very  unimportant.  Por  those  who  do  not  take  the  in- 
terest in  this  affair  which  we  do,  are  but  little  aware  of  the  mass 
of  learning  and  sense,  iIk;  flow  of  eloquence,  and  the  pure  spirit 
of  piety  that  may  be  found  in  many  of  the^e  too  little  read  pub- 
Kcations.  All  that  they  know  of  them  is,  that  they  are  born  and 
tlie,  that  they  produce  little  fame  and  less  profit  to  their  authors, 
that  they  ar^  discussed  at  no  dinner-parties,  and  are  found  in  ne 
-drawing-rooms.  To  us,  upon  whom  our  duty  forces  the  acqui* 
sition  of  a  more  detailed  knowledge,  it  has  been  a  subject  of 
i*egret,  that  they  are  so  little  read  and  so  soon  forgotten  ;  if  the 
Author  is  rewarded  with  so  small  a  portion  of  praise^  we  have  at 
times  thought  that  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  bis  work  had 
produced  but  little  good.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  regret 
was  unfounded,  we  mistook  the  proper  object  of  such  writings. 
True  it  is,  that  in  the  great  sea  of  public  literature,  these  small 
and  unostentatious  adventurers  make  but  little  show,  and  pro- 
duce in  general l>ut  little  effect ;  each  however  has  his  own  small 
port  from  which  he  sails,  and  to  which  he  returns,  where  the 
worth  of  his  cargo  is  duly  appreciated,  and  its  beneficial  powers 
effectually  exercised,  and  where  the  skill  and  honesty  of  him,  who 
provides  so  well  for  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  his  little 
circle,  receive  their  proper  and  most  grateful  reward..  Besides, 
to  abandon  our  metaphor,  the  real  object  of  such  writers  is  the 
iixing  an  impression,  which  might  otherwise  fade  away  in  the 
minds  of  a  peculiar  audience;  a  sermon  has  perhaps,  been  heard 
with  particular  attention,  and  produced,  for  the  moment,  a  morm 
than  ordinary  effect ;  by  printing  it  in  a  cheap  form  it  gets  into 
the  hands  of  those  whb  have  a  strong  intere.st  in  it,  and  the  im- 
pression is  perpetuated  by  the  frequency,  and  the  pleasure  with 
M^hich  it  is  then  referred  to.  General  fame  on  such  occasions  is, 
we  will  not  say  absolutely  no  object,  or  in  any  sense  an  illegiti- 
mate object  with  the  author,  but  certainly  it  is  secondary  to  the 
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one  we  have  stated.     To  use  the  words  of  the  autbor'ji  preface 
to  the  Sermon  now  before  us ; 

*<  If,  by  placing  in  a  ready  form  before  the  perverted  or  the  wa- 
vering mind  a  few  unshaken  and  immoveable  arguments,  he  should 
be  happy  enough  in  a  single  instance  to  reclaim  the  one,  or  confirm 
the  other,  he  will  think  not  merely  this,  but  all  the  labours  of  bis 
life  abundantly  overpaid.  If  he  should  wholly  fail  in  these  objects, 
he  will  not  be  disheartened,  but  rejoice  in  that  consolation,  which 
good  motives  never  fail  to  administer  to  the  disappointment,  even 
of  the  most  fondly-cherished  projects.- 

It  is  idle  to  console  a  man,  actuated  by  such  motives^  and 
pursuing  such  objects,  for  the  privations  of  literary  fame^  be 
sceU  and  gains  a  much  higher  reward. 

Still  we  consider  ourselves  perfectly  consistent  in  the  attentioiji 
we  pay  ihem ;  first,  because  from  their  number,  and  the  variety 
of  places  from  which  they  issue,  they  help  materially  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  general  state  of  literature  and  intellect 
among  the  clergy;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  our  duty  to  bestow^ 
upplause,  however  unsolicited,  wherever  we  think  it  due,  and  to 
btip  to  give  circulation  to  whatever  we  think  likely  to  be  utieful. 

The  Sermon  before  lis  stands  in  both  these  predicaments;  it 
is  a  plain,  practical^  iinafTected^  and  vigorous  discourse  on  a  very 
important  subject.  Without  assuming  to  conclude  the  disputed 
questions  of  which  it  treats,  it  gives  us  a  very  satisfactory  sum* 
niary  of  the  main  arguments,  and  clearest  texts  on  each.  These 
are  the  four  great  points  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spiritj 
Predestination,  Regeneration,  and  Salvation  by  faith  alone.  JKrom 
these,. by  no  unnatural  transition,  the  author  enters  into  the  too 
common  practice  of  attendance  by  professed  Churchmen  on 
evening  conventicles,  the  danger  of  which  he  combats  with  con- 
siderable energy,  and  concludes  with  a  very  impressive  exhortation 
to  a  due  reverence  for,  and  an  entire  obedience  to  the  liturgy 
and  ordinances  of  the  Established  Church. 

We  have  designated  the  Sermon  as  plain  and  unaffected;  the 
following  is  by  no  means  a  partially  chosen  specimen  of  the  style 
f  n  which  it  is  written :  we  select  it,  because  the  refutation  of  that 
ten  times  refuted,  yet  ever  springing  calunmy  of  the  church's 
ascribing  absolute  merit  to  works,  cannot,  wherever  it  is  found, 
Li^Oo  often  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  world.  The  author 
Ims  been  citing  frurn  the  words  of  our  Lord  as  (o  the  necessitif 
of  works. 

*Mn  these  passages,  and  such  as  these,  good  works  proceeding 
from  faith  are  certainly  declared  to  be  the  condition  of  everlasting 
happiness,  but  not  the  cause ;  for,  God  forbid,  that  we  should  dero- 
gatu  iwrci  the  value  of  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice,     We  ascribe  no 
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merit  wliat^er  to  good  works ;  after  all  that  we  can  do,  we  are  still 
unprofitable  servants;  the  merits  of  Christ's  atoning  blood  are  the 
only  cause  of  our  being  made  capable  of  salvation :  but  to  denj 
that  the  fruits  of  a  living  faith,  exemplified  in  holy  living  are  a  ne- 
cessary condition  of  our  salvation,  without  which  that  salvation  will 
not  take  place,  were  to  shut  our  eyes  against  the  full  blaze  of  gospel 
truth,  and  to  contradict  the  positive  assertions  not  only,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  our  Lord  himself,  but  of  his  chosen  Apostles  also :  for  St. 
Peter  says  *  The  Father  without  respect  of  persons  judgelh  accord^' 
ing  to  every  man's  xvork.'  St.  John's  words  are  *  The  books  ivera 
opened,  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  the  things  written  in  the 
books  according  to  their  tvorks.'  St.  James  declares  *  That  a  man 
is  justified  by  works,  and  not  by  faith  only.'  And  St.  Paul  gives  to 
Titus,  whom  he  had  ordained  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  this  solemn 
direction  (which,  let  it  be  observed,  immediately  follows  the  asser* 
tion  *  that  we  are  justified  by  grace)'  *  This  is  a  faithful  saying, 
and  these  things  I  will  that  thou  affirm  constantly,  that  they  which 
have  believed  in  God,  might  be  careful  to  maintain  good  XDorks  ; 
these  things  are  good,  and  profitable  unto  man/  The  doctrine  of 
Calvin  then,  and  the  doctrine  of  the. Gospel  concerning  faith  and 
works  are  at  variance ;  the  former  declares  that  a  mere  speculative 
faith,  unproductive  in  its  nature,  is  available  to  salvation ;  the  lat« 
ter  that  as  *  without  faith  we  cannot  please  God/  so  '  without  holi- 
Bess  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.' ''    P.  31. 

Prom  arguments  and  reasoning  of  this  tendency  the  anthor 
very  naturally  passed  to  some  reflections  on  those  evening  zneef* 
ings^  at  which  members  of  the  Church  are  in  most  danger  of 
listening  to  the  doctrines  against  which  they  are  directed.  'Jlie 
habit  of. attending  them  is  very  common  witli  the  lower  orders 
of  tradesmen  in  country  towns,  of  a  sober  and  religious  character. 
it  is  founded  on  a  specious  fallacy^  and  propped  by  arguments, 
which  It  requires  temper  and  skill  to  detect  and  confute.  The 
author  has  been  very  successful,  and  we  particularly  recommend 
this  part  of  his  Sermon  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

His  conclusion  is  at  once  manly  and  impressive,  full  of  the 
conscious  dignity  of  the  high  ground  on  which  our  Church  stands, 
and  full  al!!io  ot  that  anxious  affection  for  those  who  hear  hini, 
which  wijl  make  every  true  minister  of  the  Gospel  mix  the 
humblest  tones  of  persuasion  with  the  voice  of  argument  and  au» 
tliority. 

"  Here  I  should  conclude,  for  I  have  already  detained  you  too 
long ;  but  before  we  part,  suffer  me  to  address  a  few  words  to  those, 
who  believing  that  road  to  heaven  to  be  the  best,  which  the  Cimrch 
points  out,  content  themselves  without  seeking  any  other,  and  con- 
tinue steadfastly  in  it.  You,  my  brethren,  will  do  well  to  remember, 
that  you  are  in  the  number  of  those  to,  whop  many  and  important 
advantages  have  been  vouchsafed,  and  therefore  of  you  wijfa  cpr- 
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responding  exertion  be  required  in  the  great  task  of  working  out 
your  salvation;  you  belong  to  a  Church,  the  ministers  of  which 
being  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  hare  the  promise  of  Christ's 
assistance  in  tl)e  discharge  of  their  duty — ^  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway 
even  tmto  the  end  of  the  world.'  You  have  a  liturgy,  in  which  it 
would  be  difficult  for  prejudice  itself  to  find  a  fault ;  you  have  the 
word,  that  word  by  which  we  must  all  hereafter  stand  or  fall,  con- 
stantly and  faithfully  preached ;  you  have  the  Sacraments  ordained 
by  Christ  himself,  rightly  and  duly  administered.  These  advantages 
you  enjoy,  thanks  be  to  God,  without  interruption  or  impediment, 

'  and  by  your  steady  adherence,  you  shew  yourselves  to  be  sensible 
of  their  value.  Take  heed  then,  that  you  shew  your  sense  of  them 
also,  in  the  most  acceptable  way  to  the  Giver  of  them,  in  an  holy 
and  reh'gious  life;  that  '  having  in  an  honest,  and  good  heart  heard 
,  the  word,  you  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience.'  If  your 
ministers  receive  their  commission  from  Christ,  receive  the  Gospel 
preached  by  them  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the 
word  of  God.  If  the  public  liturgy  be  drawn  from  and  built  on  that 
sacred  word,  which  was  "  written  for  our  learning,"  then  let  your 
conviction  of  this  truth  be  shewn  by  a  devout  attention  to  that  part 
of  our  service  by  offering  up  your  prayers,  and  thanksgivings,  not 
only  with  your  lips,  but  with  humble,  and  unfeigned  hearts.  .  If  the 
doctrines  you  are  called  upon  to  believe,  and  the  precepts  you  are 

'  required  to  obey,  be  such  as  have  Scripture  for  their  authority,  let 
your  faith  in  the  one,  and. your  obedience  in  the  other  be  firm, 
manly,  and  persevering.  Lastly,  if  the  sacraments  of  Christ  are 
administered  in  obedience  to  Christ's  positive  commands,  see  that 
your  children-  participate  in  the  one,  and  yourselves  in  the  other, 
in  a  holy  and  godly  manner.  Thus  evincing  your  sense  of  the 
blessings  you  enjoy,  and  your  gratitude  for  them,  the  time  will 
come,  when  having  been  faithful  members  of  Christ's  Church  mi- 
litant here  on  earth,  you  shall  through  the  merits  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  I)e  made  joyful  membei'S  of  his  Church  triumphant  ia 
heaven." 
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Art.  X.  The  Fo/uspa,  or  Speech  of  the  Prophetess,  with 
other  Poems,  By  the  Rev,  J.  Prowett.  12mo.  pp.  110. 
Payne  and  Toss.      1816. 

1  H  E  first  and  principal  poem  in  this  collection  is  the  Voluspa, 
or  Speech  of  the  Prophetess,  extracted  from  the  remains  of  ihe 
ikunc  iMylhology,  as  preserved  by  Olaus  Wormius,  Bartholi- 
iius,  &c.  The. speeeh-,  appears  to  predict  the  restoration  of  all 
ihnigs,  under,  a  Being  superior,  according  to  the  Scandinavian 
M^iliology,  to  Odin  himself.     l,ok,  the  principle  of  evil,  who 
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bad  \o^  been  fighting  against  the  godi,  Witt  be  findly  vanquiahed, 
find  seut  back  to  iii^  naiue  helL 

<•  On  the  never  dying  groan. 
On  the  hopeless,  hollow  moan,  . 
Lok  with  bitter  joy  ahall  feed; 
\et  himself  sriall  inward  breed. 
Fiercer  tonuents  in  his  breast, 
By  corrod.ng  pangs  possest: 
For  the  varied  forms  of  ill,. 
Which  the  world's  wide  circuitfiH, 
To  his  bosom  shall  return ; 
There  with  ceaseless  fury  burn. 
Then  a  new-born  earth  and  skies. 
From  the  dark  profound  shall  rise ; 
Never  more  the  foaming  main 
Shall  assert  his  stormy  reign : 
And  the  yawning  gulphs  disclose. 
Where  the  warriors  bones  repose ; 
Who  in  perils  ever  tost, 
Midst  the  shock  of  waves  were  lost. 
Then  nor  evening's  murky  veil, 
Shall  the  deeds  of  guilt  conceal ; 
Nor  o  er  Nature's  works  displayed 
Cast  an  universal  shade ; 
Nor  within  her  ghostly  hour, 
Safe  beneath  her  sheltering  power. 
Daemons  hollow-ey'd  appear. 
To  the  starting  sons  of  Fear. 
But  a  city,  heavenly  bright, 
.Seat  of  empyreal  light ; 
Pomes  of  crystal,  towers  of  gold. 
Shall  the  raptur'd  eye  behold ; 
Glittering  streams  of  silver  sheen^ 
Groves  for  ever  vernal  green ; 
Many  a  meadow's  flowery  bed, 
Many  a  mountain's  cloud-topp'd  head, 
Where  the  fevor'd  few  remain, 
Free  from  anguish,  care,  or. pain; 
Whom  in  peril  s  trying  hour. 
After  death  th'  Eternal  Power 
From  the  scenes  of  suilering  bore : 
jUinded  on  yon  tranquil  shore, 
O  er  the  sorrows  of  the  past. 
Many  a  thought  they  back  shall  cast ; 
Plest  with  joy  a  unsullied  beams : 
Which  in  short-lived,  fading  gleams. 
From  the  fount  of  rapture  flow. 
To  the  dariwa'dwoxldi  below*"    P.  7* 
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,  Mr.  Prowett  appears  to  possess  a  poetical  imagiiiation^  and 
a  considerable  power  of  expression.  There  are  parts^  howev*  r, 
vrhere  he  is  seduced  too  much  into  the  flowery.  This  is  a  faulty 
however,  which  his  better  judgment  will  doubtless  correct. 
That  he  can  write  in  a  strong  and  fervid  style  of  didactic  vi^roe, 
the  following  passage  vvill  clearly  shew. 

"  Short  is  thy  sight,  vain  mortal !  and  conEn'd 
Thy  view,  to  penetrate  th'  eternal  mind  : 
Say,  canst  thou  tell  how  by  commanding  thought^ 
Thy  powers  'corporeal,  are  to  action  wrought  ? 
Ho.v  on  each  nerve  the  subtle  spirit  plays, 
And  forms  to  various  deeds  a  thousand  ways  ^ 
Is  not  there  then  a  witness  in  my  breast  ? 
What  greater  proof,  than  ignorance  confest. 
That  not  one  part  within  thy  narrow  sphere. 
In  all  its  forms  thou  knowest,  distinct  and  clear  i 
When  Death's  pale  finger  summons  thee  away. 
And  lingering  nature  would,  but  dares  not  slay  ; 
W^hat  once  was  joy,  thy  better  sense  shall  know, 
A  seeming  bliss  at  best,  a  real  woe  ; 
More  lorn  and  cheerless  than  the  days  tq  come. 
And  night  eternal  overhangs  the  tomb- 
Unless  fair  piety's  unsullied  ray 
Has  shed  its  lustre  o'er  thy  setting  day. 
What  shapes  of  horror,  griesly,  dark  and  drear,. 
Within  the  bosom  of  that  night  appear! 
When  fancy  from  her  treacherous  sleep  awakes. 
And  sees  the  pale  ghost  plunged  in  fiery  lakes ; 
Or  doomd  to  roam  the  depths  of  worlds  unknown. 
Tor  ever  banish 'd  from  the  Saviour's  throne  ; 
Wlien  new-borh  conscience  all  her  stings  prepares  ; 
Seek  then  th*  Almighty  Judge,  with  fruitless  prayeis  ! 
How  wilt  thou  face  Him  m  that  awful  hour. 
When  beams  the  full  effulgence  of  his  power  ? 
Which  now  beneath  a  night  of  clouds  conceaVd 
In  that  dread  moment  shall  be  full  reveal'd  V    P.  73. 

The  Address  to  Mufiic  is  spirited  and  good,  and  with  it  wo 
shall  conclude  our  account  of  the  work. 

"   ODE   TO   MUSIC. 

• 

"  Music,  nurse  of  chaste  desire ! 
Now  thy  heavenly  charm  inspire ! 
Waft  me  far  from  earthly  cares. 
Vulgar  joys,  and  vulgar  fears ; 
And  in  svireet,  delusive  dream. 
O'er  the  gulph  of  Lcthes  streai% 
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'Bear  me  on  with  magic  band. 
To  Elysium's  flowery  land  ! 
Thou,  when  Sorrow's  piercing  tooth 
Mars  the  tender  bud  of  jrouth  ; 
When  dark  storms  and  tempests  rise^ 
Mid  pure  suns  and  cloudless  skies ; 
Thou  can  St  pour  the  healing  balm. 
Thou  can  St  every  struggle  calm. 
Chas'd  by  thee,  drear  shadows  fly  • 
From  the  mind's  envelop'd  sky ; 
Till  tlwough  twilight  dim  confest. 
Gleam  the  mansions  of  the  blest ; 
And  0  er  the  darken'd  hemisphere, 
A  sun  that  ne'er  shall  fade,  more  bright,  more  pure  appear/'  P.  76* 
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